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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


RI:R)RT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  September  SO^  1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  seventy-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

A  8BSBSION*S  USGISLATION. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  ended,  as  it  began,  with  a  most  striking 
array  of  important  permanent  legislation  respecting  Indian  inter- 
ests. A  quick  survey  of  the  last  session's  work  shows  statutes  pro- 
viding for  the  payment,  out  of  an  Indian  allottee's  share  of  his 
tribal  fimd,  of  taxes  on  his  allotment,  where  the  restrictions  on 
alienation  have  been  removed  and  such  payment  will  save  his  home 
from  attachment ;  permitting  white  children  to  attend  Indian  schools 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  surrounding  the  attendance  of 
Indian  children  at  white  schools ;  putting  the  sale  of  the  allotment  of 
any  noncompetent  Indian  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  use  of  the  proceeds  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  allottee  or  his  heirs ;  furnishing  a  means 
for  giving  to  any  competent  Indian,  on  his  application,  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  funds  of  his  tribe,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  apply 
part  or  all  of  the  share  of  a  blind,  crippled  or  helpless  Indian  to  the 
relief  of  his  necessities ;  to  quiet  title  to  allotments  on  the  Jicarilla 
Reservation  and  sell  its  timber;  to  open  a  further  part  of  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation;  to  dispose  advantageously  of  the  desert  lands  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Indians;  liberalizing  the  law  for  the  allotment  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation ;  opening  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  hitherto  attending  the  irrigation  of  the  Pima  lands ;  begin- 
ning a  sjrstem  of  irrigation  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation ;  taking  fur- 
ther steps  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes; 
distributing  remnants  of  fimds  among  a  niunber  of  Indian  tribes 
and  wiping  their  accounts  off  the  books  of  the  Treasury ;  removing 
restrictions  from  the  allotments  of  all  adult  mixed  bloods  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation;  permitting  the  Fort  Belknap  Indians  to 
lease  their  lands  for  ten  years  for  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
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crops  in  rotation ;  to  allot  the  Blackf eet  Indians  and  open  their  sur- 
plus lands  to  settlement ;  giving  the  Standing  Bock  allottees  each  a 
piece  of  timber  land ;  evening  up  the  allotments  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Indians;  permitting  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Sioux  married 
women  hitherto  unprovided  for ;  paying  the  Indians  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  for  their  lands  already  opened  to  settlement;  and  for  a 
number  of  other  noteworthy  purposes. 

COORDINATION  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  BURBAUB. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  great 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  parts  in  our  Federal  governmental 
machine  that  there  has  been  so  marked  a  tendency  toward  a  reduced 
rather  than  an  increased  coordination  between  the  various  adminis- 
trative branches  and  organs.  The  Government  maintains,  for  ex- 
ample, a  great  architectural  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  yet  the  Indian  Service  has  its  own  archi- 
tectural organization  and  has  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of 
having  its  work  inspected  by  persons  temporarily  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  sometimes  with  good  and  sometimes  with  less  good  effect. 
I  have  endeavored  to  correct  the  tendency  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
far  as  this  Office  is  concerned,  in  such  matters  as  the  superintendence 
of  construction,  where  I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Supervis- 
ing Architect  of  the  Treasury,  been  enabled  to  obtain  expert  service 
by  making  use  of  men  trained  under  him  who  happened  to  be  tem- 
porarily unemployed.  This  arrangement  is  not  always  practicable 
but  it  seems  so  desirable  on  general  principles,  and  its  results  have 
thus  far  proved  so  excellent,  that  I  am  trying  to  make  more  and  more 
use  of  it  as  opportunity  offers. 

With  steam  engineering  I  am  making  a  similar  effort  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  best  technical  knowledge  in  the  well-equipped  bureaus 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Revenue  Marine.  In  the  reform 
of  our  medical  supply  department  I  have  had  occasion  to  draw,  and 
with  advantage,  upon  the  experience  of  the  Surgeon-GreneraPs  offices 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Marine-Hospital  Service.  The  In- 
dian Office  has  it  own  corps  of  timber  and  logging  experts  in  the 
field;  but  as  the  Indian  country  is  only  part  of  our  vast  Common- 
wealth, and  some  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  timbered  sections  of 
it  are  such  as  concern  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  large  masses  of  our 
white  population  as  well,  I  am  trying  to  avail  myself  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  as  at 
least  to  have  the  plans  of  our  Service  harmonize  with  the  plans  of 
the  Forest  Service  as  far  as  can  be,  and  I  find  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion very  fully  reciprocated. 

A  still  larger  field  for  increased  coordination  is  to  be  found  in  the 

rigation  work  which  is  going  on  now  all  over  the  West.    Within 
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the  last  ten  years  this  subject  has  taken  such  strides  in  public  inter- 
est as  to  astonish  even  those  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  artificial  reclamation  of  our  deserts.  Irrigation  has  come  to 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  West  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  two  ideas;  and  tracts  of  Indian  country 
which  were  turned  into  reservations  a  long  time  before  there  was  any 
general  knowledge  of  irrigation,  and  were  then  supposed  to  be  com- 
paratively valueless  except  for  grazing  or  mining,  are  now  proving 
to  be  well  adapted  to  general  agriculture,  even  including  some  of  its 
more  delicate  forms,  if  water  can  be  put  upon  the  soil.  The  Indian 
Service  has  its  own  irrigation  corps  and  system ;  but  here  again,  as  in 
matters  affecting  timber  lands,  the  problems  to  be  worked  out  on  In- 
dian reservations  are  often  so  closely  allied  with  problems  involving 
large  areas  of  country  opened  to  white  settlement  as  to  make  the 
union  of  the  Indian  irrigation  projects  and  the  white  irrigation 
projects  really  essential  to  the  success  of  both.  As  far  as  possible, 
therefore,  I  am  endeavoring  to  establish  cooperative  relations  with 
the  Reclamation  Service.  To  that  end,  as  described  at  length  else- 
where, I  am  turning  over  to  the  Reclamation  Service  those  proj- 
ects under  my  jurisdiction  which  involve  a  possible  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  those  of  white  settlers  in  the  neigh- 
b(»rhood  of  Indian  reservations,  and  in  return  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice has  authorized  the  consultation  of  its  expert  engineers  by  the 
irrigation  engineers  of  the  Indian  Service. 

Again,  the  Congress  has  responded  during  the  last  year,  in  some 
measure,  to  a  plan  I  have  had  in  view  of  enabling  Indians,  under 
certain  conditions  which  used  to  be  considered  fatal,  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  some  of  the  great  reclamation  projects  designed  primarily 
for  whites,  but  actually  including  Indian  lands  in  their  broadest 
scope.  By  thus,  in  field  after  field,  reversing  the  tendency  toward 
differentiation,  and  starting  a  movement  toward  a  closer  unifica- 
tion of  the  Government's  great  developing  forces,  we  can  hope 
possibly  to  see  in  another  generation  a  more  perfect  organization 
of  our  national  public  enterprises,  and  a  great  deal  less  of  the 
economic  waste  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  through  two  or  three 
bureaus  tramping  practically  over  the  same  ground  and  maintain- 
ing separate  sets  of  machinery  for  accomplishing  a  single  purpose. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OFFICE  METHODS. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  administration  of  my  present  office  I 
found  in  operation  there,  intrenched  by  long  usage,  a  system  of  au- 
thorizing expenditures  in  the  open  market  which  seemed  to  me  to 
offer  an  unusually  promising  field  for  improvement.  Under  Depart- 
ment rules  specific  authority  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Iiiterior  for  every  purchase  of  any  kind  or  amount.  This 
routine  necessitated  the  writing  of  at  least  four  letters  for  each  au- 
thority granted.  First,  the  agent  or  superintendent  gave  a  detailed 
statement  of  just  what  was  wanted,  with  its  price,  purpose,  and 
necessity;  second,  the  Office  transmitted  this  to  the  Department,  re- 
peating in  substance  what  the  agent  had  said  and  recommending 
that  the  authority  be  granted;  third,  the  Department  answered,  re- 
peating for  the  most  part  the  language  used  by  the  Office;  and, 
fourth,  the  Office  in  turn  notified  the  agent  that  authority  had  been 
granted,  again  using  the  languages  of  the  agent's  original  request. 
It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  more  than  4,000  of  the  requests 
for  authority  which  came  in  each  year  were  for  expenditures  of  less 
than  $500;  and,  of  this  4,000,  three-fifths  were  for  sums  less  than 
$100,  and  two-fifths  for  less  than  $50  each.  So  few  of  the  requests 
were  ever  denied  by  the  Department  that  sending  them  over  for  ap- 
proval amounted  to  little  more  than  mere  formality.  Accordingly  it 
was  recommended,  on  March  11,  1905,  that  power  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures in  open  market,  not  exceeding  $500  in  value  at  any  one 
time,  be  delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Department  recognized  at  once  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  ex- 
isting system  and  admitted  its  power  to  delegate  the  desired  au- 
thority, but  was  not  ready  to  approve  so  sweeping  a  change.  How- 
ever, to  afTord  some  relief,  on  April  1,  1905,  authority  was  delegated 
to  the  Commissioner  to  make  and  authorize  expenditures  in  the  open 
market  not  exceeding  $100  at  any  one  time,  with  the  understanding 
that  all  requests  for  expenditures  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
all  authority  limited  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Service. 

The  results  of  two  years  of  trial  of  this  plan  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  the  Department  on  March  9,  1907,  extended  the  authority  so  as 
to  make  it  cover  amounts  up  to  $500,  as  I  had  originally  recom- 
mended. 

As  work  on  open  market  expenditures  increases  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  each  year,  it  could  hardly  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  lim- 
ited clerical  force  of  the  Office  without  the  relief  given  by  these  two 
authorities. 

Another  change  which  will  cut  off  considerable  work  both  in  this 
Office  and  the  Treasury  is  connected  with  payments  for  supplies. 
Hitherto  supplies  purchased  annually  by  contract  for  delivery  at  the 
several  agencies  and  schools — such  as  beef,  oats,  corn,  hay,  ice,  eggs, 
vegetables,  wood,  etc. — have  been  paid  for  on  papers  issued  by  the 
respective  agents  and  superintendents.  Therefore,  after  delivery  of 
his  goods,  a  contractor  must  wait  for  his  money  until  the  papers 
issued  for  them  had  reached  Washington,  been  examined  by  the  In- 
'in  Office  and  allowed  by  the  Treasury  and  a  draft  returned  to  him. 
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When  the  point  of  delivery  was  in  the  far  West  such  a  roundabout 
routine  consumed  so  much  time  that  it  tended  to  discourage  bidders 
and  thus  lessen  competition. 

This  slow  and  awkward  method  has  all  been  changed.  Beginning 
with  the  current  fiscal  year  money  is  sent  to  agents  and  superintend- 
ents who  are  disbursing  oflSoers,  and  they  pay  these  contract  accounts 
instead  of  sending  them  to  Washington  for  settlement.  They  ai'e 
heavily  bonded,  gene^ly  by  surety  companies,  the  method  of  ac- 
counting is  very  rigid,  and  they  are  required  to  file  with  their  accounts 
the  same  evidence  which  was  furnished  when  the  claims  were  for- 
warded here;  so  that,  in  effect,  the  OflBce  is  now  simply  saving  the 
former  waste  of  going  twice  over  the  same  ground,  and  the  persons 
who  furnish  supplies  to  the  Government  receive  their  pay  so  promptly 
that  they  can  afford  to  offer  better  prices. 

Still  another  endeavor  to  bring  about  more  businesslike  conditions 
has  concerned  itself  with  the  time  of  making  per  capita  payments  to 
Indians.  Many  payments  are  made  at  such  seasons  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  For  example,  at  one 
agency  the  Indians  leave  their  homes  in  the  middle  of  the  planting 
season  and  absent  themselves  for  several  days  in  order  to  draw  an 
annuity  of  a  few  dollars;  at  another  they  receive  their  money  in  the 
part  of  the  year  when  they  need  it  least,  and,  with  their  usual  im- 
providence, it  is  gone  before  severe  weather  begins.  In  some  places 
a  payment  should  be  made  just  before  planting  season,  so  as  to  enable 
the  planters  to  buy  seed,  while  in  others  the  Indians  would  suffer  in 
the  winter  unless  they  received  a  fall  payment.  The  agreement  with 
the  Devil's  Lake  Sioux,  approved  April  27,  1904,  provided  for  an 
annual  payment  during  the  month  of  June;  but  the  Indians  peti- 
tioned that  it  be  changed  to  April,  because  a  June  payment  was  too 
late  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  too  early  to  help  them  in  harvest- 
ing. The  date  of  payment  was  changed  to  April  by  the  current  In- 
dian appropriation  act.  Similar  changes  now  under  consideration 
will  doubtless  be  made  from  time  to  time.  Not  more  than  two  pay- 
ments will  be  made  annually  unless  more  are  required  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

STOPPING  ONE  SOURCE  OP  WASTE. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  making  for  the  last  three  years  rather 
extended  tours  of  the  Indian  country,  aiming  as  far  as  possible  to 
visit  agencies  and  schools  which  have  never  been  visited  by  a  Com- 
missioner before,  and  which  rarely  get  a  visit  from  anyone  represent- 
ing directly  the  Washington  administration.  Among  other  valuable 
fruits  of  these  visitations  has  been  the  opportunity  to  observe  what 
stocks  of  unused  but  usable  material  are  on  hand  in  the  several  store- 
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houses,  not  capable  of  being  applied  to  local  needs  and  yet  too  good 
for  condemnation.  Here  and  there  at  other  places  I  find  serious  lacks 
in  equipment.  A  year  ago  I  made  a  systematic  effort  to  obtain  accu- 
rate statistics  as  to  both  lacks  and  oversupplies,  which  would  enable 
me  very  often  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  purchase  to  meet  some 
deficiency,  by  simply  transferring  material  from  one  place  where  it 
is  not  wanted  to  another  place  where  it  is. 

.  A  single  instance  will  illustrate  what  I  have  had  in  mind.  At  a 
certain  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  I  discovered  Indians  plowing  with 
oxen  but  using  no  yoke  properly  so  called.  The  beam  of  the  plow 
was  attached  to  a  cross-timber  which  was  lashed  to  the  horns  of  the 
oxen,  an  arrangement  not  only  cruel  in  a  way  but  wasteful  of  the 
strength  of  the  oxen  as  draft  animals,  as  it  brought  all  the  strain 
upon  organs  which  were  not  adapted  by  nature  for  that  purpose. 
At  another  agency  I  found  ox  yokes  gathering  dust  in  a  storehouse 
because  the  use  of  oxen  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  gone  out 
entirely  many  years  ago  and  horses  had  been  substituted.  An  order 
for  the  transfer  of  a  few  yokes  from  the  place  where  they  were  lying 
idle  and  occupying  space  that  could  be  turned  to  better  account,  to 
the  place  where  the  lack  of  yokes  was  pitifully  obvious,  involved 
merely  the  freight  transportation  and  accomplished  the  double  good. 
In  like  manner,  clothing  of  sizes  which  would  not  fit  anyone  in  the 
local  contingent  have  been  moved  to  places  where  these  sizes  were 
needed,  and  the  cost  of  additional  material  thus  saved ;  and  the  same 
plan  has  been  applied  to  hardware,  medical  supplies  and  appliances, 
etc. 

When  I  first  started  upon  this  economic  campaign  I  found  my 
efforts  technically  hampered  by  the  wording  of  the  one  law  on 
which  I  might  have  depended  for  my  authority  to  make  the  desired 
transfers.  But  as  soon  as  I  explained  the  difficulty  to  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  Congress  last  winter  they  responded  by 
incorporating  into  the  then  pending  Indian  appropriation  bill  a  clause 
granting  me  the  powers  needed,  and  I  have  been  making  good  use 
of  these  ever  since. 

FIELD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  the 
Western  country  was  divided  into  large  areas  of  territory,  each  in 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  under  whom  there  were  agents  of  particu- 
lar reservations.  Superintendents  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  agents  to  the  superintendents.  The  crudity  of 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  systems  in  those  days,  the  warlike  atti- 

'^  of  the  Indians  and  their  tribal  solidarity  were  the  reasons  for 
complex  system.    As  the  country  became  settled,  with  better 
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transportation  facilities  reaching  into  the  Indian  country  and  more 
complete  and  rapid  communication  between  the  Office  in  Washington 
and  its  field  representatives,  superintendencies  were  abolished  and 
agents  came  into  immediate  official  contact  with  the  Indian  Office. 
Then  began  the  breaking  up  of  reservations  into  smaller  territorial 
areas,  each  under  a  separate  agent  with  a  large  corps  of  employees 
under  his  control.  That  condition  continued  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes  by  the  allotment  of  their  lands 
and  the  education  of  their  children  began,  and,  instead  of  entire 
tribes  being  dealt  with  as  units,  the  individual  Indians  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  groups.  • 

This  change  of  plan  means  increased  work  for  the  clerical  force  of 
tlie  Office,  but  more  satisfactory  progress  for  the  Indian.  The  Con- 
gress has  wisely  and  effectively  promoted  the  programme  by  enacting 
legislation,  already  discussed  in  my  last  report,  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  to  any  competent  Indian  his  pro  rata  share  of  his 
tribal  fund  and  a  patent  in  fee  to  his  land  if  he  wishes  them,  to  sell  a 
noncompetent  Indian's  land  for  his  benefit  if  it  is  obvious  that  the 
money  will  do  him  more  good,  and  to  dole  out  to  an  Indian  who  is 
physically  helpless  such  part  of  his  pro  rata  share  of  his  tribal  fund 
as  may  be  required  to  provide  for  his  necessities. 

As  a  final  step  in  the  disintegration  of  the  old  system,  I  have 
inaugurated  th^  policy  of  doing  away  with  every  agency  possible 
and  placing  the  affairs  of  small  groups  of  Indians  in  charge  of  a 
bonded  day-school  teacher  or  farmer,  who  reports  direct  to  this  Office 
without  the  intervention  of  his  former  superior,  the  agent.  I  am  thus 
able  to  come  into  direct  official  contact  with  the  man  who  personally 
meets  the  Indians  in  their  everyday  life  and  can  report  on  their  con- 
dition and  requirements  from  intimate  knowledge.  This  will  more 
and  more  individualize  the  Indians  and  give  them  a  home  counselor 
who  is  himself  the  representative  of  the  Washington  Government. 
Their  business  matters,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  more  expeditiously 
and  intelligently  acted  upon  than  through  the  former  roundabout 
mechanism. 

To  cite  a  recent  example,  there  was  until  lately  consolidated  under 
an  agent  at  San  Jacinto,  in  southern  California,  a  number  of  widely 
scattered  bands  of  Mission  Indians,  living  on  small  reservations. 
Five  day  schools  are  conducted  at  the  homes  of  as  many  bands. 
Under  the  practice  formerly  prevailing  the  bonded  officer  at  San 
Jacinto  relied  principally  for  his  reports  to  this  Office  on  the  state- 
ments of  a  day  school  teacher  or  farmer  who  was  hear  the  Indians, 
as  it  was  only  rarely,  of  course,  that  he  was  able  to  visit  his  charges 
in  person.  This  agency  I  have  broken  up  into  five  groups,  each  in 
charge  of  the  day  school  teacher  nearest  the  Indians.  The  teacher  in 
each  case  gives  b<Mid  and  in  all  particulars  assumes  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  the  former  agent,  except  that  he  has  control  of  a  smaller 
number  of  Indians,  whom  one  man  can  handle  effectively,  living 
actually  among  them  as  he  does.  The  same  plan  has  been  carried 
out  at  other  places,  but  San  Jacinto  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
new  policy  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  because  it  presents  the 
most  strictly  typical  conditions. 

I  may  add  that  in  course  of  time  the  Indian  day  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  merge  into  the  local  common  school  system,  and  then  the 
solution  of  the  so-called  '^  Indian  problem,"  as  far  as  these  particular 
Indians  are  concerned,  will  be  complete,  for  they  will  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  general  body  politic  and  become  like  all  other 
Americans,  except  as  to  origin  and  ancestry. 

THUMB-PRINT  SIGNATURES. 

Beginning  in  1905, 1  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring,  as  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  written  agreements  with  Indians,  the  thumb 
prints  of  the  signers  in  addition  to  their  signatures.  It  has  worked 
so  well  that  it  will  be  continued  as  a  regular  feature  in  all  negotia- 
tions of  importance.  For  example,  the  agreement  concluded  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1907,  by  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  for  the  opening  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  of  a  part  of  that  reservation  bore,  in  addition  to  the 
signature  or  mark  of  each  consenting  Indian,  the  imprint  of  his  right 
thumb.  Where  the  thumb  impressions  ure  made  with  care  there  is 
so  much  individuality  in  the  whorls  of  the  different  thumbs  that  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  a  casual  inspection  is  necessary  to  discern  their 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  may  prove  invaluable  where  questions 
of  identity  arise,  and  if  it  can  be  extended  to  allotting  operations, 
and  it  proves  practicable  to  obtain  the  thumb  print  of  each  Indian 
opposite  his  name  and  the  description  of  the  land  allotted  to  him, 
the  liability  of  giving  double  allotments  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Quite  apart  from  its  purely  material  aspect  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing error  and  confusion,  moreover,  the  practice  has  another  and  not 
less  important  consideration  to  commend  it  in  its  influence  on  the 
Indian  himself.  When  an  illiterate  Indian  who  is  called  upon  to 
sign  a  document  sees  a  clerk  make  a  cross  with  a  pen  and  put  some 
writing  around  it,  and  finds  that  his  only  share  in  the  operation  is  to 
step  up  and  touch  with  his  finger  tips  the  end  of  the  penholder  as  a 
sign  that  the  mark  is  his,  he  naturally  attaches  very  little  significance 
to  it.  Instances  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  where  the  moral 
weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  an  Indian  has  signed  a  certain 
paper,  but  the  Indian  stoutly  denies  having  signed  it  and  falls  back 
pon  the  testimony  of  others  who  are  ready  to  swear  to  an  alibi  or  to 
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declare  that  they  were  present  with  him  and  that  he  refused  to  touch 
Uie  pen. 

In  such  a  case  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  business  are  greatly 
puzzled  to  know  whom  to  believe.  The  Indian,  who  by  no  means  lacks 
natural  shrewdness,  can  not  easily  be  convinced  that  a  cross  made  by 
another  man  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  even  the  drawing  of  which  he  has 
himself  taken  no  part,  is  his  actdn  any  binding  sense.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see,  in  every  gathering  where  Indians  are  called  upon  to  impress  their 
thumb  prints  opposite  their  written  names,  that  they  understand  that 
here  is  something  which  commits  them,  and  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  effect  of  a  mark  actually  made  by  them  and  capable  of  com- 
parison with  another  mark  similarly  made  at  a  later  date.  An  emi- 
nent jurist  once  said  of  the  oath  administered  in  law  courts  to  liti- 
gants and  witnesses,  that  it  is  not  designed  so  much  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Deity  to  the  act  of  his  creature  as  it  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  creature  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Deity  who  will 
judge  him.  So  with  the  thumb  print,  the  mere  possibiUty  of  its  use 
as  a  means  of  identification  by  officers  of  the  Government  in  disputed 
cases  is  not  more  important,  after  all,  than  the  reminder  it  conveys 
to  the  Indian  that  he  is  taking  upon  himself  certain  obligations  which 
he  can  not  lightly  throw  off. 

To  Inspects  McLaughlin  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  the 
first  experiments  with  thumb-print  signatures.  He  was  selected  for 
that  purpose  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  and 
the  assurance  that  he  would  impress  the  solemnity  of  such  attesta- 
tions upon  the  Indians  in  a  dignified  way.  Now  that  he  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  idea,  I  hope  to  have  other  inspecting 
officers  extend  its  application  till  it  becomes  substantially  universal, 
or  till  the  percentage  of  Indians  who  can  read  and  write  becomes 
equal  to  the  corresponding  proportion  among  our  white  population. 

OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INDIANS. 

The  employment  bureau,  in  charge  of  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  which 
was  established  in  1905  to  assist  Indians  to  procure  work  outside 
their  reservations,  has  met  with  continued  success. 

THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Employment  has  been  obtained  for  Indians  on  ranches,  farms 
and  railroads  and  at  any  other  occupation  for  which  they  were  quali- 
fied. Such  steady  employment  as  wage-earners  and  contact  with  the 
world  outside  of  a  reservation  not  only  bring  to  the  Indians  money 
returns  for  their  labor,  but  also  develop  self-reliance  and  a  capacity 
for  looking  after  their  own  individual  and  family  interests.  It  is 
Mr.  Dagenett's  wise  policy  to  exercise  no  direct  supervision  over 
Indians  who  can  manage  their  own  affairs  and  find  employment  for 
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themselves,  even  if  sometimes  less  favorable  results  are  obtained,  for 
the  best  thing  for  them  is  to  pick  up  experience  as  independent  work- 
ers and  thus  acquire  the  faculty  of  initiative.  In  such  cases  he 
merely  visits  the  Indians  occasionally  to  inquire  as  to  their  welfare 
and  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

While  every  encouragement  has  been  given  to  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  go  out  as  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  employment 
has  been  procured  also  for  Indians  in  gangs  or  groups,  mainly  on 
irrigation  projects  and  railroad  construction,  and  the  demand  for 
Indian  laborers  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

Records  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  employed  and  the  amount  of 
their  earnings  have  been  kept  only  where  the  group  of  Indian  laborers 
was  large  enough  to  justify  the  employer  in  incurring  the  expense  of 
providing  some  one  to  have  special  charge  of  them. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  inflow  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Salton  Sea  was  undertaken  in  July,  1906,  with  Mexican  and  other 
labor;  but  by  the  1st  of  August  the  company  was  glad  to  make 
arrangements  to  employ  Indian  labor,  as  in  that  climate  no  other  cer- 
tain supply  could  be  procured  or  kept.  This  work  continued  through 
the  year  and  furnished  employment  to  not  less  than  1,100  Indians, 
mostly  Pimas  and  Papagos,  the  force  ranging  from  207  in  August, 
1906,  to  667  in  March,  1907.  Their  pay  was  $1.92^  per  day  of  ten 
hours  for  ordinary  labor,  and  $2,  or  even  $2.25,  for  those  showing  any 
skill.  Their  commissary  deductions  were  small,  as  they  received 
their  wages  in  money  every  week  and  usually  paid  cash  for  whatever 
they  bought.  The  Indians  had  their  families  with  them,  could  board 
themselves  at  a  low  cost,  were  given  free  transportation  both  ways 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  suffered  no  hospital  deductions. 
From  August,  1906,  through  May,  1907,  their  gross  earnings  amounted 
to  $115,784.44,  and  after  deducting  the  small  commissary  charges, 
etc.,  the  net  remainder  was  $107,404.54.  In  October,  as  the  work  at 
the  Salton  Sea  intake  apparently  neared  completion,  work  was  found 
for  the  Indians  on  the  Government  dam  at  Yuma.  But  a  break  in 
the  Salton  Sea  levee  again  created  an  urgent  demand  for  all  available 
Indian  laborers,  and,  as  the  wages  there  were  better  and  the  general 
conditions  more  satisfactory,  the  Indians  preferred  to  remain.  There- 
fore only  about  100  went  to  work  at  the  Government  dam.  Their 
gross  earnings  from  October  27  to  December  26  amounted  to  $3,325. 
Their  work,  as  a  rule,  was  satisfactory,  and  many  more  were  wanted 
than  could  be  furnished. 

From  50  to  125  Indians  also  worked  about  four  months  as  laborers 
and  teamsters  on  the  Colorado  River  near  Yuma,  receiving  $1.75  and 
$2  a  day. 

On  the  Roosevelt  dam  north  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Indians  have  been 

nstantly  engaged  in  road  work  under  an  Indian  foreman,  and  a  few 
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have  been  employed  as  mechanics  and  on  the  cement  work.  The 
number  has  averaged  60,  and  the  wages  have  ranged  from  $1.90  to 
$2.50  a  day. 

On  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana 
from  100  to  225  Indians  worked  with  their  teams  for  several  months. 
Tliey  were  paid  $1.25  and  $2  a  day  as  mere  laborers  and  $3.50  and 
$6  a  day  for  man  and  team. 

Companies  of  Indians,  mainly  Hopis,  Mohaves,  Navahos,  and 
Pueblos,  varying  from  48  in  April  to  210  in  July,  were  kept  at  work 
on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  until  February  12,  when  their  services  were 
discontinued  on  account  of  retrenchment  by  the  railroad  company. 
They  were  employed  mostly  in  gangs,  doing  repair  work  and  ballast- 
ing on  the  lines  west  of  Albuquerque.  From  April,  1906,  through 
February,  1907,  their  gross  earnings  were  $25,101.61,  of  which  they 
saved  more  than  72  per  cent. 

In  the  beet  fields  404  Indians  were  employed  last  year  during  the 
thinning  season  and  62  during  the  fall  harv^ing.  For  the  thinning 
season  this  year  604  were  employed,  493  being  schoolboys  and  111 
coming  from  the  Hopi,  Navaho,  Pueblo,  and  Apache  reservations. 
Their  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $28,000,  from  which  $6,000  was  paid 
for  transportation  and  $6,000  for  board  and  clothing  and  advances 
in  cash,  and  the  remaining  $16,000  was  paid  to  the  Indians  in  money 
when  they  started  home,  or  was  sent  to  the  school  superintendent  in 
trust  for  the  schoolboys.  Probably  100  or  more  Indians  will  be 
wanted  for  the  fall  work.  The  beet  work  around  Rocky  Ford,  Colo., 
this  season  has  been  very  satisfactory  both  to  the  Indians  and  the 
beet  growers,  the  Indians  being  well  pleased  with  their  earnings  and 
their  treatment. 

The  sheep  industry  of  the  Southwest  also  has  afforded  employment 
to  many  Indians.  They  are  considered  by  sheep  growers  desirable 
hands,  and  the  wages  paid  them  have  doubled  in  the  last  two  years, 
being  now  about  $30  per  month  and  board.  Limibering  offers  much 
employment  for  the  northern  Pueblos,  and  the  growing  cantaloupe 
industries  around  Mesa,  Ariz.,  arc  this  year  making  large  use  of 
Indian  labor.  Mr.  Dagenett  reports  that  in  the  Southwest  generally 
work  for  the  Indians  is  plentiful,  wages  are  high,  and  the  outlook  is 
encouraging. 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION. 

I  said  in  my  last  report  that  the  hold  gained  by  our  employment 
bureau  in  the  Southwest  would  make  the  extension  of  similar  work 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  almost  a  matter  of  course.  Last  winter 
was  unusually  severe  in  Montana,  and  the  Blackfeet  Indians  lost 
many  cattle.  As  their  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  the 
loss  of  the  stock  has  impoverished  some  of  the  industrious  and 
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worthy  members  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Dagenett  was  directed  to  investi- 
gate conditions  on  the  reservation  and  to  try  to  alleviate  the  reported 
distress  by  procuring  work  for  the  Indians.  He  reported  that  the 
mixed  bloods — ^about  three-eighths  of  the  tribe — ^were  able  generally 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  that  the  full  bloods  as  a  rule  had  little 
knowledge  of  ranch  or  farm  work,  were  unwilling  to  stay  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  in  one  place  or  to  work  where  they  could  not  be  in 
parties,  were  very  apt  to  quit  on  little  or  no  provocation  and  regard- 
less of  the  interests  of  the  emploj^er,  and  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicants.    Naturally  the  ranchers  hesitated  to  employ  them. 

On  the  reservation  oats  and  wheat  might  be  raised  if  the  Indians 
would  take  up  the  matter  persistently,  but  they  are  disinclined  to 
such  new  work  from  which  the  returns  are  not  immediate.  Stock 
raising  has  been  generally  successful,  although  the  severe  winters  are 
a  serious  drawback.  There  is  considerable  lumber  hauling  not  far 
from  the  reservation,  but  the  amount  which  the  Indians  can  earn  with 
their  small  teams  is  discouraging.  The  only  employment  for  which 
they  seem  to  be  fit  is  such  work  as  ditch  and  railway  construction, 
where  they  do  the  same  thing  every  day  and  no  particular  skill  is 
required.  The  agent.  Captain  Dare,  at  one  time  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  outsiders  on  the  reservation  and  insisted  that  all  the  work  be 
given  to  Indians;  but  he  had  to  rescind  the  order,  as  the  necessary 
work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  labor  of  Indians  only,  owing 
to  their  ignorance,  indifference,  and  childishness. 

The  present  distress  among  these  people  is  not  a  mere  temporary 
misfortune,  but  the  outcome  of  conditions  which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Sooner  or  later  the  Indians  must  work,  and  the  sooner  they 
get  at  it  the  better.  Some  one  was  needed  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  obtaining  employment  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and  Mr.  Dage- 
nett was  authorized  to  employ  an  assistant  on  their  reservation  to 
work  under  his  direction.  Little  has  yet  been  accomplished,  but  Mr. 
Dagenett  has  had  some  correspondence  with  lumber  companies  in  the 
neighborhood  and  finds  that  they  are  willing  to  employ  these  Indians, 
if  the  Indians  will  work  and  know  how  to  do  anything. 

ROSEBUD  AND  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATIONS. 

The  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  agencies  in  South  Dakota  were  also 
visited  last  July  by  Mr.  Dagenett.  At  Rosebud  he  found  that  very 
little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  outside  employment,  while  nearly 
all  the  Indians  were  drawing  rations,  even  the  able-bodied.  Stock 
raising  is  an  important  industry,  but  the  full-blood  Indians  have  few 
cattle  and  depend  on  rations  and  the  work  provided  artificially  «for 
them  on  the  reservation.  Such  perfunctory  employment  has  not 
^ven  wholly  satisfactory  results.  Those  who  could  become  self-sup- 
porting by  utilizing  the  agi'icultural  possibilities  of  their  allotments 
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to  supplement  revenues  from  their  stock,  need  more  than  anything 
else  to  be  encouraged  in  the  development  of  those  allotment;  but 
they  must  also  have  opportunities  for  outside  work,  and  any  knowl-  ♦ 
edge  thus  gained  they  can  put  to  use  in  improving  their  own  homes. 
These  Indians  would  doubtless  make  good  workmen  if  properly  han- 
dled, although  few  of  them  are  experienced  at  any  kind  of  labor, 
except,  perhaps,  as  horsemen  in  handling  stock.  They  need  to  be 
placed  in  good  agricultural  districts,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
send  them  to  the  beet  fields  around  Greeley,  Colo.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  beet  growers  there  have  assured  Mr.  Dagenett  of  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  this  is  an  exceptionally  good 
agricultural  region,  which  will  afford  employment  for  a  large  number 
of  Indian  laborers  if  they  prove  satisfactory. 

The  matter  of  obtaining  outside  employment  for  the  Pine  Bidge 
Sioux  has  been  well  handled  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Brennan.  Early  last 
spring  he  dropped  from  the  ration  roll  1,600  Indians  who  were  able- 
bodied  and  let  them  support  themselves  by  work  on  the  railroads, 
ranches,  etc. ;  and  a  year  or  so  ago  he  dropped  800  from  the  ration  roll 
permanently  as  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  care  for  themselves. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Indians  are  working  as 
section  men  and  freight  handlers  and  as  construction  laborers  on  the 
railroads  near  the  reservation.  In  such  work  Mr.  Dagenett  will  coop- 
erate with  Agent  Brennan  in  every  way  possible. 

WORK  FOR  INDIAN  WOMEN. 

On  the  Bosebud  Beservation  in  South  Dakota  we  are  making  an 
experiment  in  furnishing  employment  to  girls  afid  women.  Girls 
who  return  home  after  attendance  at  either  reservation  or  nonreser- 
vation  schools  find  little  occupation  for  minds  or  hands  unless  they 
drift  back  into  the  old  life  or  marry  Indians  who  have  ambition  and 
enterprise.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  day-school  inspector  for 
the  Bosebud  Beservation,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  employ 
educated  girls  as  assistants  to  the  housekeepers  of  the  day  schools, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  expenditure  of  $3,000  has  been  authorized. 
This  will  help  some  of  the  girls  over  the  roughest  part  of  the  in- 
evitable readjustment  which  comes  when  they  exchange  school  life 
for  Indian  home  surroundings. 

Furthermore,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  agent,  an  attempt  is 
being  made  whereby  Indian  women  of  the  Bosebud  Beservation  can 
be  employed  under  proper  management  to  manufacture  garments  of 
various  Unds,  to  be  sold  to  traders  and  others.  He  has  been  allowed 
$2,000  with  which  to  make  the  venture,  and  he  believes  that  the  enter- 
prise will  eventually  become  self-supporting. 

As  this  work  began  last  July,  it  is  still  too  early  to  look  for  results. 
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To  plant  our  schools  among  the  Indians  means  to  bring  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  race  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  which  every  school 
is  a  center.  This  certainly  must  be  the  basis  of  any  practical  effort 
to  uplift  a  whole  people.  For  its  demonstration  we  do  not  have  to 
look  beyond  the  border  line  of  our  experience  with  Caucasian  com- 
munities, where  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  upon  the  character  as  well 
as  the  intelligence  of  any  neighborhood  of  having  abundant  school 
facilities  dose  at  hand  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  generation 
actually  under  the  teachers'  daily  care. 

Though  the  day-school  system  is  the  ideal  mechanism  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  Indians,  we  can  not  yet  wholly  dispense  with  board- 
ing schools,  because  so  many  tribes  still  continue  the  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  habits  which  would  require  the  continual  moving  of  the  day 
schools  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  keep  near  a  sufficient  numb^ 
of  families  for  their  support.  In  other  cases  a  tribe  which  has  had 
its  lands  allotted  to  its  members  individually  has  become  so  scattered 
over  a  large  area  that  the  distances  the  pupils  would  have  to  come  and 
go  would  be  prohibitive  of  their  regular  daily  attendance  at  any 
school  or  schools,  no  matter  how  carefully  located  with  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  greatest  number  of  possible  patrons.  In  such 
instances  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  a  resort  to  the  reservation  boarding  school,  where  the  children  are 
within  easy  enough  reach  of  their  parents  to  enable  the  latter  to  see 
them  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

But  boarding  schools,  conducted  on  the  basis  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment conducts  those  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  are 
an  anomaly  in  our  American  scheme  of  popular  instruction.  They 
furnish  gratuitously  not  only  tuition — ^the  prime  object  of  their 
existence — ^but  food,  clothing,  and  permanent  shelter  during  the 
whole  period  of  a  pupil's  attendance.  In  plain  English,  they  are 
simply  educational  almshouses,  with  the  unfortunate  feature,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  ostensible  purpose  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  Indians,  that  the  charitable  phase  is  obtrusively 
pushed  forward  as  an  attraction  instead  of  wearing  the  stamp  which 
makes  the  almshouse  wholesomely  repugnant  to  Caucasian  sentiment. 
This  tends  steadily  to  foster  in  the  Indian  an  ignoble  willingness  to 
accept  unearned  privileges ;  nay,  more,  from  learning  to  accept  them 
he  presently  comes,  by  a  perfectly  natural  evolutionary  process,  to 
demand  them  as  rights  and  to  heap  demand  upon  demand.  The 
result  is  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  the  only  conception  his 
white  neighbors  entertain  of  an  Indian  is  that  of  a  beggar  as  aggres- 
sive as  he  is  shameless. 

Was  ever  a  worse  wrong  perpetrated  upon  a  weaker  by  a  stronger 
race?     If  so,  history  has  failed  to  record  it.    Scores  of  books  have 
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been  written  within  the  last  generation  assailing  our  white  civiliza- 
tion for  its  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  seeking  their 
illustrations  in  the  unjustifiable  wars  opened  upon  him;  in  the  frauds 
practiced  upon  him  by  unscrupulous  traders,  contractors,  and  Gov- 
ernment functionaries;  in  the  absorption  of  his  lands,  a  few  thousand 
acres  at  a  time,  at  prices  which  look  small  indeed  beside  the  valuations 
at  which  the  same  lands  have  been  held  since  white  enterprise  has 
developed  them;  and  yet  the  authors  of  these  works  have  been  so 
hypnotized  by  their  abhorrence  of  such  merely  physical  iniquities 
that  they  have  overlooked  entirely  the  vastly  greater  moral  damage 
wrought  upon  the  same  victim  under  the  guise  of  a  benevolent  desire 
to  civilize  him — at  long  range.  As  if  self-reliance  were  not- at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  own  civilization !  The  evils  of  war,  of  graft,  ^ 
big  and  little,  of  business  frauds  and  all  other  forms  of  bad  faith 
are  capable  of  remedy  in  the  same  monetary  terms  in  which  we  meas- 
ure and  remedy  evils  among  our  own  race ;  but  what  compensation 
can  we  offer  him  for  undermining  his  character,  and  doing  it  by  a 
method  so  insidious  and  unfair? 

Unhappily  our  generation  can  not  go  back  and  make  over  from  the 
start  the  conditions  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  inheritance.  We 
can,  however,  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  avoid  extending  or  per- 
petuating the  errors  for  which  we  are  not  responsible,  and  we  can 
improve  every  available  opportunity  for  reducing  their  burden. 
Just  as  we  have  undertaken  to  free  the  Indian  from  the  shackles 
which  the  reservation  system  has  imposed  upon  his  iftanhood,  so  we 
should  recognize  it  as  a  duty  to  free  him  from  the  un-American  and 
pauperizing  influences  which  still  invest  his  path  to  civilization 
through  the  schools.  The  rudiments  of  an  education,  such  as  can  be 
given  his  children  in  the  little  day  school,  should  remain  within  their 
reach,  just  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  white  children  who 
must  be  neighbors  and  competitors  of  the  Indian  children  in  their 
joint  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Indeed,  this  being  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation— the  right  of  the  child,  red  or  white,  to  enough  instruction  to 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  as  a  citizen,  and  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  demand  that  every  person  who  handles  a  ballot  shall  have 
his  intelligence  trained  to  the  point  that  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
ciphering  will  train  it — I  believe  in  compelling  the  Indian  parent, 
whether  he  wishes  to  or  not,  to  give  his  offspring  this  advantage. 
My  interpretation  of  the  duty  laid  upon  me  by  the  statute  in  this 
regard  has  carried  me  even  to  the  use  of  physical  force  and  arms  in 
the  few  instances  where  reasoning  and  persuasion  failed  and  the 
Indians  have  defied  the  Government. 

For  a  little  while  still,  as  I  have  said,  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  must  stay  for  lack  of  something  adequate  to  take  their  places; 
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but  as  fast  as  one  of  these  can  be  replaced  with  day  schools  the 
change  should  be  made,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able,  in  my 
short  term  of  office,  to  give  this  movement  its  start.  For  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  25  nonreservation  schools  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse.  We  spend  on  these  now  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year,  which  is 
taken  bodily  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and*is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  most  part  a  mere  robbery  of  the  taxladen  Peter  to  pay 
the  non-taxladen  Paul  and  train  him  in  false,  undemocratic,  and 
demoralizing  ideas.  The  same  money,  spent  for  the  same  number  of 
years  on  expanding  and  strengthening  the  Indians'  home  schools, 
would  have  accomplished  a  hundredfold  more  good,  unaccompanied 
by  any  of  the  harmful  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  race. 

But  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  nonreservation  schools?  Close 
them  to-morrow,  hang  out  the  auctioneer's  flag,  and  appoint  a  receiver 
to  wind  up  their  business?  That  is  not  necessary.  Revolutions  ac- 
complished  in  a  night  by  drastic  methods  are  rarely  so  complete 
or  so  lasting  as  those  for  which  more  time  and  thought  are  taken, 
and  which  are  left  to  work  themselves  out  after  their  momentum  is 
once  established.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  proposal  was 
seriously  made  to  abolish  one  or  two  of  these  supernumerary  schools. 
I  had  no  hand  in  giving  it  the  form  it  took,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
idea  coming  to  the  front,  as  a  sign  that  our  lawmakers  were  of  their 
own  accord  beginning  to  consider  the  subject.  Nothing  came  of  the 
movement,  beyond  a  brief  agitation  and  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
in  the  committee  rooms;  but  even  this  was  significant  that  we  had 
at  last  come  within  sight  of  a  turning  in  the  long  lane  of  well-meant 
folly.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  little  stir  will  be  renewed  in  the 
next  Congress  and  will  spread.  The  nonreservation  schools  can  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  dropped  off  one  by  one  or  two  by  two,  so  as  to 
produce  the  least  practicable  disturbance  of  conditions,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  their  gradual  dissolution  ought  to  be  no  longer  deferred. 

If  not  summarily  closed  and  dismantled,  like  an  abandoned  army 
post,  how  are  they  to  be  disposed  of? 

First  of  all,  the  "  Indian  "  element  in  their  composition  should  be 
wiped  out  completely.  WTiere  else  does  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment maintain  special  race  lines  in  education^  Does  it  support  free 
boarding  schools  for  negroes,  or  for  Filipinos,  or  for  the  Mexicans 
who  came  in  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  or  for  any  other 
group  of  stranger  people  whom  it  has  taken,  wholly  or  in  part,  under 
its  protection?  If  not,  then  why  for  Indians?  In  local  schemes  of 
popular  education,  it  has  pleased  certain  communities  to  separate  the 
races  according  to  what  seems  the  best  interests  of  the  social  vicinage; 
but  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  do  so  is  quite 
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another  proposition.  Everywhere  I  am  striving  to  erase  those  lines 
which  still  rule  off  the  Indian  as  a  separate  and  distinct  civic  entity. 
Ethnically  he  will  always  remain  an  Indian,  with  an  Indian  color, 
Indian  traits  of  mind,  Indian  ancestral  traditions  and  the  like; 
and  I  see  nothing  to  deplore  in  that — indeed,  much  that  is  gratifying, 
for  he  has  abundant  reason  for  all  his  pride  of  race.  But  as  a  citizen 
of  our  Bepublic,  and  an  equal  sharer  with  his  fellows  of  every  blood 
in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  their  common  citizenship, 
he  is  not  an  Indian  but  an  American;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
every  mark  expunged  which  tends  to  keep  alive  in  his  mind  any  civil 
distinctions  to  confuse  his  sense  of  allegiance. 

This  proposed  obliteration  of  the  exclusively  Indian  character  of 
the  schools  can  be  accomplished'by  throwing  them  open  to  pupils  of 
all  races  alike.  But  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning,  looking  to  no  special  end  for  the  national  profit,  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  legitimate  function  of  the  United  States  Government.  I 
should  therefore  do  one  of  two  things  with  each  school:  Either  (1) 
'  open  it  to  youth  of  all  races  as  a  training  school  for  Government 
servants  of  some  particular  class — as,  for  instance,  for  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  or  for  the  observers'  corps  of  the  Weather  Bureau — 
or  (2)  sell  or  give  it  to  the  State  or  the  county  where  it  stands*  Such 
tentative  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  have  convinced  me 
that  a  number  of  communities  would  welcome  gladly  such  a  gift,  even 
if  a  few  conditions  were  attached.  For  example,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  could  afford  to  say  to  a  State :  "  Here  is  a  school  plant 
of  some  value,  in  good  order.  It  has  industrial  shops,  a  small  farm, 
school  rooms,  dormitories  which  can  either  be  kept  for  their  original 
purpose  or  made  over  for  some  other.  It  was  built  and  equipped  as 
a  training  school  for  Indians.  We  will  make  you  a  gift  outright  of 
the  whole  establishment  if  you  will  agree  to  continue  it  as  an  indus- 
trial school,  and  put  a  proviso  into  its  charter  that  for  the  next 
ensuing  ninety-nine  years  any  Indian  who  wishes  an  education  there 
may  have  his  tuition  free,  no  matter  what  you  are  charging  pupils 
of  other  races." 

Such  an  arrangement,  if  adopted  and  carried  into  execution,  would 
leave  with  the  ambitious  young  Indian  about  enough  advantage  over 
the  other  students  at  the  institution  to  satisfy  the  sentimental  de- 
mands of  the  situation,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  putting  the  State 
to  the  expense  of  supplying  him  with  food,  clothes  or  lodging,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  continuing  his  subjection  to  the  pauperizing  and 
degrading  influence  of  his  present  gratuities.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
rule  now  in  operation  at  Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hampshire. 
That  institution,  I  believe,  started  its  career  as  an  Indian  school,  and 
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to  this  day  no  charge  for  tuition  is  levied  upon  any  Indian  who 
matriculates  there.  Both  principle  and  precedent  seem  to  me  to  har- 
monize with  sound  reason. 

The  only  argument  with  even  a  color  of  merit  that  I  have  ever 
heard  advanced  in  favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  nonreservation 
school  system  was  propounded  to  me  this  summer  by  a  good  woman 
who  has  done  much  benevolent  work  among  our  Indian  tribes.  After 
admitting  that  there  was  no  logical  defense  for  the  system  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  she  added :  "  But  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  these  schools 
disappear,  for  they  offer  the  only  chance  the  children  on  my  reserva- 
tion have  for  seeing  the  outside  world."  When  I  inquired  how  much 
of  the  real  outside  world  a  child  saw  while  mewed  up  within  the 
compound  of  a  school  run  under  the  strict  institutional  discipline 
neceasary  in  one  of  these  large  schools,  she  admitted  that  it  was 
little;  ''  Still,"  she  persisted,  "  they  do  learn  a  great  deal  when  they 
are  sent  from  the  school  into  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, under  the  '  outing  system.' "  I  was  obliged  to  remind  her  that 
this  was  actually  an  argument  against  the  schools,  as  the  ^^  outing  ^ 
system  was  so  called  because  it  took  the  children  out  of  a  school  in 
order  to  teach  them  something  they  could  never  learn  inside  of  it 
Moreover,  as  I  have  explained  in  earlier  reports,  I  am  building  up  an 
outing  system  on  a  vastly  bigger,  broader,  and  more  practical  basis 
than  was  ever  known  before,  and  extending  it  to  the  schools  in  the 
reservations  as  well  as  those  outside.  The  actual  employment  of  the 
young  people,  at  wages  measured  by  the  honest  market  value  of  their 
labor  instead  of  by  the  artificial  standards  of  philanthropy,  will  give 
them  a  much  clearer  and  more  useful  view  of  life  than  any  outing  sys- 
tem devised  as  a  part  of  a  school  curriculum.  It  also  has  the  virtue 
of  serving  as  a  test  of  character  under  the  very  conditions  which  will 
confront  them  when  thev  leave  schools  of  all  sorts  behind  them  and 
join  in  the  universal  struggle  for  a  livelihood. 

An  objection  to  all  boarding  schools  for  Indian  children,  whether  on 
or  off  the  reservations,  is  that  the  pupil  grows  up  amid  surroundings 
which  he  will  never  see  duplicated  in  his  own  home.  Steam  heating, 
electric  lighting,  mechanical  devices  for  doing  everything — ^these  cul- 
tivate in  him  a  contempt  for  the  homely  things  which  must  make 
up  his  environment  as  a  poor  settler  in  a  frontier  country.  His  ideas 
of  the  relations  of  things  are  distorted ;  for  his  mind  is  not  developed 
enough  to  enable  him  to  sift  and  assort  his  observations  and  distin- 
guish between  essentials  and  nonessentials,  between  the  comforts 
which  are  within  his  reach  and  the  luxuries  which  are  beyond  his 
legitimate  aspirations.  Nay,  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  of  these 
establishments  with  its  army  of  employees  will  hardly  be  appreciated 
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till  the  inquirer  runs  his  eye  over  the  roster  of  an  average  nonreser- 
vation  school  and  finds  there,  under  regular  salary : 


1  saperintendent 

1  engineer. 

1  derk. 

1  assistant  engineer. 

1  assistant  clerk. 

1  physician. 

5  teachers. 

1  dairyman. 

1  matron. 

1  baker. 

2  assistant  matrons. 

1  cook. 

1  liotis^e^;)er. 

1  assistant  cook. 

1  nurse. 

1  carpenter. 

1  seamstress. 

1  blacksmith. 

1  laundress. 

1  shoe  and  harness  maker 

1  farmer. 

1  tailor  and  band  leader. 

1  teacher  of  agriculture. 

1  laborer. 

To  maintain  such  a  salary  list,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent's 
share,  and  to  buy  the  food  and  the  clothes  and  the  fuel  and  the  hun- 
dred other  necessaries  of  this  big-scale  housekeeping,  the  Government 
pays  $167  a  year  for  each  pupil  taken  care  of.  Besides  that,  it  pays 
by  separate  appropriations  the  superintendent's  salary,  which  in  this 
instance  is  only  $1,700,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pupils  from 
and  to  their  homes,  and  sundry  additions  to  the  plant  like  an  addi- 
tional well,  or  a  new  boiler  house,  or  a  more  modem  steam  engine, 
$4,000  to  $10,000  for  "  general  repairs  and  improvements,"  and  the 
like,  bringing  the  total  charge  up  to  nearer  $200  per  pupiL  The  next 
school  on  whose  statistics  my  eye  falls  has  a  $2,500  superintendent 
and  60  employees,  including  among  them,  in  addition  to  the  classes 
represented  in  the  list  already  given,  a  treasurer  of  the  outing  sys- 
tem, a  stenographer  separate  from  the  clerk  and  assistant  clerks,  a 
disciplinarian,  a  kindergartner,  a  music  teacher,  a  stewardess,  a 
superintendent  of  industries,  a  hospital  cook,  a  gardener,  a  wagon- 
maker,  a  mason,  a  painter,  a  printer,  and  an  assistant  printer  and 
librarian.  The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  Government,  pooling  all 
the  appropriations,  would  reach  about  $250  per  pupil.  Yet  these 
figures  are  what  remain  after  we  have,  in  this  Office,  trimmed  down, 
with  what  looks  like  a  merciless  hand,  the  estimates  turned  in  by  the 
superintendents  in  their  zeal.  And  I  could  cite  other  cases  with 
larger  figures  still.  The  Congress  itself  does  not  realize  what  it  is 
spending  uselessly. 

Contrast  such  an  exhibit  with  that  presented  by  the  day  school, 
where  we  have  a  simple  building  and  a  simple  equipment  and  employ 
only  a  teacher  and  a  housekeeper ;  or  if  the  school  outgrows  the  dimen- 
sions  within  which  these  two  persons  can  do  all  the  necessary  work, 
we  employ  more  teachers.  The  cost  per  pupil  ranges  from  about  $36 
a  year  to  $67,  according  to  the  number  enrolled  in  a  single  school. 
A  safe  average  for  the  whole  day  school  system  would  be  $50  per 
pupil,  or  from  one- fourth  to  one-fifth  what  we  are  spending  on  each 
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pupil  in  the  boarding  schools.  In  other  words,  we  can  give  school 
privileges  to  four  or  five  young  Indians  for  what  one  costs  us  at  a 
boarding  school;  or,  to  make  a  more  sweeping  calculation,  we  are 
spending  to-day  at  least  twice  as  much  as  could  be  be  profitably 
spent  to  give  our  whole  Indian  school  population  the  facilities  they 
actually  need,  even  keeping  in  mind  the  need  of  a  few  boarding 
schools  still,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  larger  part  of 
our  day  schools  we  provide  a  hot  noonday  lunch  for  the  little  people 
and  help  out  the  parents  in  clothing  them  suitably  for  attendance. 
No  taxpayer  would  begrudge  the  expenses,  in  itself  considered,  if  it 
really  accomplished  any  lasting  good;  but  when  the  influence  of 
the  existing  system  in  one  direction  is  nullified  or  possibly  reversed 
in  another,  the  resultant  shows  that  what  started  as  a  well-meant 
extravagance  has  degenerated  into  a  pernicious  waste. 

Although,  as  some  of  my  incidental  tests  have  discovered,  public 
sentiment  at  large  b  ready  for  the  application  of  common-sense 
principles  to  the  Indian  educational  scheme,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  any  disturbance  of  a  well-rooted  abuse  can  be  accomplished 
without  some  trouble.  The  resistant  force  of  error  long  persisted  in 
is  great. 

For  example,  the  Government's  original  investment  in  the  non- 
reservation  schools  would,  if  footed  up,  represent  some  $3,000,000. 
There  are  not  a  few  prudent  economists  who  would  put  forward  the 
amount  of  this  fixed  capital  as  an  argument  for  continuing  to  spend 
an  equal  sum  every  two  years  on  current  expense  account  for  some- 
thing we  do  not  need. 

Again,  there  will  come  to  the  front  the  persons,  either  public  men 
or  prominent  private  citizens,  who  have  procured  the  establishment 
of  the  nonreservation  schools  in  or  near  their  home  towns,  expecting 
that  these  institutions  would  stand  forever  as  monuments  to  the 
authors  of  their  being  and  as  show  places  to  attract  visitors.  The 
townspeople  in  many  cases  will  doubtless  object  to  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  calculated  to  alter  the  character,  reduce 
the  prestige,  or  imperil  the  local  profitableness  of  their  particular 
Indian  school.  "Abandon  all  the  rest,  if  you  must,"  they  will  plead, 
"  but  spare  ours." 

Yet  again,  there  will  come  opposition  from  an  element  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  public-spirited  in  a  general  way  but  uninformed 
«s  to  details  and  not  much  interested  in  them ;  who  believe,  as  a  fun- 
damental tenet  in  the  creed  of  good  citizenship,  in  "education," 
«it  having  considered  the  real  meaning  of  the  term;  who, 
a  public  institution  of  any  sort,  found  their  judgment  of 
ts  on  the  neatness  of  the  lawns  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
s,  the  orderly  way  in  which  the  inmates  march  to  and  from 
als  or  recite  formulas  in  concert  in  the  assembly  hall.'  They 
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regard  the  well-dressed  and  well-fed  Indian  child  who  can  reel  off  the 
list  of  Presidents,  or  draw  a  map  in  colors,  as  ''  civilized,"  without 
a^ing  a  further  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  him  after  quitting 
school  for  good. 

Finally,  perhaps,  an  undercurrent  of  hostility  will  be  felt,  though 
for  obvious  reasons  it  will  not  show  itself  on  the  surface  at  once, 
which  a  keen  discernment  can  trace  to  its  origin  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Indian  Service  itself.  Its  motive  force  is  a  fear  lurking  in  the 
breasts  of  a  certain  class  of  employees,  lest  the  dissolution  of  the 
nonreservation  schools  will  mean  the  loss  of  their  ^^  jobs."  I  wish, 
however,  to  record  here  my  belief  that  this  factor  will  be  the  least 
potent  of  all  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  Service  are  as  true  men  and 
women,  and  as  loyal  subordinates,  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
public  employ.  The  timid  ones  at  this  juncture  will  be  those  who 
are  conscious  of  their  own  lack  of  conspicuous  merit  or  those  who 
have  been  so  long  running  in  a  rut  that  the  prospeqt  of  being  jarred 
out  of  it  appalls  them. 

To  meet  these  several  criticisms  in  their  order  I  would  ask  the 
privilege  of  saying: 

(1)  Because  the  Government  has  built  up  a  system  which  changed 
conditions  have  rendered  no  longer  effective  for  good,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  continue  pouring  out  its  money  in  the  same  interest 
when  it  can  put  this  money  to  better  use  elsewhere.  That  is  poor 
economy,  and  worse  progress. 

(2)  The  town  in  which  an  Indian  school  is  situated  may  still  have 
an  institution  of  which  it  can  ieifford  to  be  proud,  and  the  first  pro- 
jector of  the  Indian  school  may  have  just  as  firm  and  lasting  a  monu- 
ment, if  the  school  is  made  over  to  the  local  authorities  and  main- 
tained still  for  educational  purposes,  but  not  exclusively  for  one  race. 

(3)  The  public-spirited  citizen  who  believes  education  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  advancement  in  a  country  like  ours  ought  surely  to  wel- 
come the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  a  school,  and  if  the  same  money 
now  spent  on  putting  an  "  institutional "  brand  on  the  children  of  our 
red  brethren — ^the  greatest  lovers  of  free  life  and  haters  of  "  institu- 
tionalism  "  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world — is  diverted  so  as  to 
fit  a  good  many  more  of  these  children  to  pursue  intelligently  the  only 
livelihood  open  to  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  bound  to  bring  a  big- 
ger harvest  of  genuine  civilization. 

(4)  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  among  workers  in  the  Indian  field 
because  our  Service  may  be  shorn  of  an  outer  fringe  no  longer  of  any 
practical  utility  to  the  cause  for  which  it  exists.  If  it  would  be  right 
to  continue  a  useless  appendage  because  it  means  a  pay  roll  for  a  few 
more  employees,  it  would  be  right  to  keep  the  Indians  in  ignorance 
and  economic  bondage  indefinitely  because  the  complete  solution  of 
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iUii  pi'obloin  will  moan  the  abolishment  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
and  th<t  i»itiiro  eKtablishment  dependent  on  it.  But,  passing  from  the 
nmml  point  of  view  to  the  narrow  one  of  personal  interest,  all  the 
Hum  uimI  worn«ii  who  arc  doing  good  work  will  continue  to  be  needed 
tor  u  long(*r  tirno  to  come  than  they  will  generally  need  their  places 
or  Umr  \my,  The  concentration  of  the  work  means  simply  that,  as 
¥fiirUi*rti  <lrop  out  of  the  ranks  through  death  or  voluntary  preference 
for  oUu»r  occupations,  the  vacancies  they  leave  will  by  degrees  go 
unnilitd,  and  \\u\  equilibrium  between  the  amount  that  is  still  to  be 
iUnm  and  (ho  nuniIxT  who  are  to  do  it  be  thus  maintained. 

I  may  ht^rn,  in  (Mmcluding  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  expand  my 
Mijji;i{M.lon  in  an  earlier  paragraph  that  the  nonreservation  schools 
miiiUl  \miU^r  Uy  abandoned  by  degrees  than  at  one  swoop,  by  adding 
Miai  iU\n  gradual  process  would  insure  the  survival  for  a  number  of 
y^arM  of  a  certain  few  of  the  schools  which  are  still  doing  work  of 
M  Valuo  enlilliiiK  them  to  spmal  consideration.  I  have  in  mind  one 
HUifli  in  (he  interior  of  the  (M)untry  and  one  in  the  heart  of  the  South- 
wefcii,  uml  oiu«  (U*  two  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  instance,  at  one  of 
ihiihit  lb  nniinlained  an  ex^H^Uent  business  course,  where  ambitious 
.younn  IniliiniM  i*an  learn  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and 
olhnr  urU  tilling  them  for  olerioal  positions  in  which  they  not  seldom 
ukva\\  tit  uiiiillior  tite  bovs  of  a  nuH'hanical  bent — and  of  these  there 
aru  11  lititiij  niuh.v  lotun  i^noufjfh  aUuit  l>oilers  and  engines  and  the  like 
lu  unahlii  ihi'iii  l«i  ^nt  wiwk  in  the  railn^id  roundhouses  and  the  ma- 
i^hiuii  Mhitp'^  will*  h  tlio  rapid  development  of  the  West  is  bringing  in 
ild  tnUni  ut  uhiitltttr,  groat  ntivss  is  laid  upon  the  training  of  the 
girlh  for  dnnut^ilie  nmplovment  \\\  hotnes  where  the  quality  of  the 
Mtrvitus  I'ountM  for  mort«  than  its  quantity.  Moreover,  a  few  of  these 
tfiihoojh  atl'ord  edueational  faoilitu's  to  Indians  so  scattered  as  to  put 
luoal  groupings  quite  out  of  the  question,  yet  tributary  to  commu- 
ilitibti  which  either  rule  untaxotl  Indians  entirely  out  of  the  com- 
mon Hcluads  or  give  them  a  kind  of  rtHvption  more  discouraging  thaB 
flat  exclusion. 

la  it  tcH)  much  to  hope  that  the  views  here  set  forth  may  have  your 
approval  and  be  pn^sejUeil  to  the  Congress  in  due  season  with  a 
favorable  nHxnnmendation,  as  outlining  the  iH>$itive  policy  of  the 
I^partnient  i 

LIQVOR  TliAKKlO  IN  THK  INDIAN  OOUNTRY. 

The  hope  exprivs^eil  in  my  last  n^|HU^  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

c>rs  to  Indians  wotdd  )h^  greatly  diminished  by  the  employment  of 

m\  offloara  otit  of  the  fund  appropriateil  for  the  suppression  of 

Iquor  traffic  (34  Stat,  l^,,  &dS>  has  been  realized  beyond  all 

^tion. 
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The  most  important  field  of  operations  has  been  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma,  for  which  exclusively  the  Congress  had  set 
apart  $15,000  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $25,000.  To  this  field 
Special  Officer  William  E.  Johnson  was  assigned.  He  was  selected 
for  appointment  because  he  had  already  proved  not  only  his  capacity 
for  the  sort  of  work  to  be  demanded  of  him,  but  his  absolute  con- 
tempt for  danger  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult  task.  He  entered 
upon  duty  in  the  Indian  Territory  early  in  August,  1906,  and  soon 
discovered  that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  his  way  was  the 
congested  condition  of  business  in  the  courts.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Territory,  the  volume  of  this  business  had  far 
outstripped  the  machinery  provided  for  disposing  of  it.  On  the 
dockets  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  four  districts' of  the  Indian 
Territory  there  were  approximately  6,000  criminal  cases  pending 
besides  an  equal  multitude  of  civil  cases,  and,  with  only  eight  judges 
to  handle  everjrthing,  the  end  was  far  to  seek. 

Most  of  the  railway  companies  had  rules  forbidding  the  shipment 
of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Territory;  but  such  rules,  owing  to 
the  fierce  competition  between  the  roads,  had  fallen  into  general  dis- 
use. A  great  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  was  coming  in  by  express 
without  hindrance,  except  as  individual  United  States  marshals  and 
their  deputies  made  occasional  seizures,  and  these  sporadic  checks 
accomplished  little  of  permanent  value. 

Brewers  outside  of  the  Territory  also  were  openly  shipping  in 
low-grade  beers  under  various  aliases,  such  as  Uno,  Ino,  Longhorn, 
Mistletoe,  Non  Tox,  Shorthorn,  Pablo,  Statehood,  Waukesha,  Ee- 
veille,  Hiawatha,  Tin  Top,  etc.  These  would  contain  at  first  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  alcohol;  but  after  a  market  for  them  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  percentage  would  generally  be  raised  to  about  that  of 
full-strength  beer.  The  outside  wholesalers,  moreover,  had  a  trick 
of  shipping  in  large  quantities  of  whisky  concealed  in  their  ship- 
ments of  low-grade  beers ;  and  the  retail  dealers  inside  of  the  Terri- 
tory would  use  the  innocent-appearing  beers  as  a  cloak  under  which 
to  conduct,  in  one  way  and  another,  a  lively  traffic  in  whisky. 

Most  of  the  "joints"  at  which  the  low-grade  beers  were  sold  were 
connected  with  gambling  houses  and  other  resorts  of  vice.  The  mar- 
shals and  district  attorneys  had  made  several  attempts  to  cope  with 
this  evil,  usually  with  temporary  success ;  but  as  these  attempts  were 
not  made  in  all  the  districts  simultaneously,  and  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  courts  prevented  their  handling  in  an  effective  manner 
such  cases  as  they  had,  a  joint  keeper  would  be  able  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold in  one  district,  and  use  that  as  a  base  for  reaching  into  all  the 
other  districts. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Johnson's  arrival,  the  low-grade  beer  joints 
were  in  operation  substantially  without  hindrance  in  nearly  every 
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part  of  the  Territory,  and  853  of  them  were  paying  spedal  tazes  to 
the  revenue  establishment  as  "retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors.''  The 
beers  they  were  selling  were  largely  full-strength  beers. 

Believing  that  the  railways  and  these  beer  joints  were  the  chief 
factors  in  the  problem  before  him,  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  his  atten- 
tion directly  to  them.  Though  nearly  every  train  brought  in  whisky, 
the  express  companies  and  railways  generally  denied  the  right  of 
officers  to  search  their  cars.  Mr.  Johnson  insisted  on  his  right  to 
search  for  evidence  where  a  crime  had  been  committed,  and  in  case? 
where  a  warrant  was  demanded  he  offered  to  procure  one,  but  warned 
agents  everywhere  that,  if  he  were  put  to  this  trouble  and  found  the 
whisky,  he  would  immediately  arrest  them  on  the  charge  of  introduc- 
ing liquor.  By  degrees  the  objections  were  withdrawn,  and  thus  his 
right  of  search  became  recognized,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  the 
right  of  deputy  marshals  also.  The  increased  seizures  of  whisky 
resulted  in  putting  a  considerable  check  upon  such  shipments. 

The  next  attack  was  upon  the  traffic  in  low-grade  beers.  Mr.  John- 
son procured  samples  of  every  brand  of  these  drinks  which  were  sold 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  submitted  them  to  a  chemist  for  analysis 
to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  alcohol  and  whether  malt  was  used  in 
their  production,  and  to  a  bacteriologist  for  examination  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  fermented  products.  The  experts  who  passed 
judgment  on  the  beers  were  men  of  the  highest  professional  standing 
in  Oklahoma,  whose  testimony  was  not  only  safe  in  itself,  but  bound 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  large.  Their  investigations  showed 
that  some  of  the  samples  contained  but  little  less  alcohol  than 
straight  beer,  that  all  were  malt  products,  and  that  all  were  fer- 
mented. 

Mr.  Johnson  submitted  the  reports  of  the  scientists  to  the  four 
United  States  attorneys  in  the  Indian  Territory,  each  of  whom  gave 
him  a  written  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  the  disguised  beers 
into  the  Territory,  and  their  sale  there,  were  prohibited  by  the  act  of 
1895.  He  then  held  conferences  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Kansas 
City  with  the  general  superintendents  of  all  express  companies  and 
the  general  traffic  managers  of  all  of  the  railways  doing  business  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  who,  without  exception,  issued  general  orders 
to  their  agents  to  refuse  further  shipments  of  the  brewery  products 
mentioned,  if  destined  for  points  in  the  Territory,  and  also  to  exer- 
cise great  watchfulness  against  liquor  concealed  in  packages  of  other 
freight.  These  sweeping  orders  had  the  effect  of  closing  up  sub- 
stantially every  one  of  the  low-grade  beer  joints  in  the  Territory. 
>ts  at  smuggling  were  made  here  and  there,  but  with  little 

r  months  later,  however,  a  scheme  was  devised  to  have  these 
le  beers  shipped  dear  through  the  Territory  to  some  point 
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.in  an  adjoining  State  and  have  the  freight  paid  all  the  way  through, 
and  then  replevin  the  shipment  in  some  local  court  when  the  car  had 
reached  the  desired  point  in  the  Territory.  Inasmuch  as  such  ship- 
ments constituted  interstate  traffic,  they  could  not  be  interfered  with 
until  after  they  had  come  into  possession  of  the  purchaser;  and  thus 
a  considerable  number  of  the  old  joints  have  recently  reopened  in  the 
west^Jm,  southern,  and  northern  districts.  In  the  central  district, 
where  the  United  States  attorney's  office  was  able  to  lend  particu- 
larly effective  aid,  the  joints  have  been  kept  closed ;  and  even  in  the 
other  districts  his  unceasing  campaign  of  harassment  has  resulted 
in  keeping  the  beer  down  to  a  very  low  alcoholic  standard.  ' 

The  sincere  cooperation  of  the  railways  and  express  companies  in 
enforcing  the  law  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  smugglers,  who 
devised  schemes  for  bringing  in  liquor  concealed  in  gripsacks  and 
trunks,  checked  as  baggage,  and  for  transporting  it  overland  in 
wagons.  By  stationing  deputy  marshals  and  Indian  police  at  stra- 
tegic points,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  seize  trunks  and  hand 
bags  containing  whisky  in  transit  on  the  trains,  and  a  discouraging 
blow  has  thus  been  dealt  to  traffic  of  this  character. 

Here  again,  the  Congress  came  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  Office  in 
its  work  of  enforcing  the  law.  Section  2140  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
confers  upon  Indian  agents,  subagents,  superintendents,  and  com- 
manders of  mUitary  posts  on  Indian  reservations,  certain  powers  of 
search  and  seizure  in  liquor  cases,  and  also  empowers  such  officers  to 
seize  and  sell,  under  libel  proceedings,  teams,  wagons,  boats,  goods, 
and  peltries  which  are  used  by  persons  in  transporting  liquors  into 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34 
Stat.  L.,  1017)  carried  the  matter  one  step  further,  providing  that — 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  powers  conferred  by  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  upon  Indian  agents  and  subagents,  and  commanding  officers 
of  military  posts  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  special  agent  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  and  in  the  Indian 
country  and  duly  authorized  deputies  working  under  his  supervision. 

Availing  himself  of  this  authority,  Mr.  Johnson  has  seized  32 
horses,  13  wagons,  13  sets  of  double  harness,  and  6  saddles,  which  have 
brought  at  public  sale  $482.  During  the  eleven  months  ended  on 
June  30,  he  and  his  deputies  have  made  902  separate  seizures,  and 
destroyed  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  following  quantities : 

Alcohol gallons—        269 

Choctaw  beer ^ do 247 

Spiked  cider do 3, 329 

Intoxicating  bitters -. bottles—    3, 286 

Beer pints—    4, 637 

Wine do 286 

Low-grade  beer. do 25, 949 

Whisky do 28,559 

Brandy  and  liqueors do 175 
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And  these  statistics,  be  it  understood,  do  not  include  any  of  the. 
seizures  made  by  deputy  marshals,  or  the  considerable  number  of 
shipments,  information  of  which  came  to  our  special  officer  so  that  he 
could  intercept  them  by  long-distance  telephone  communications  to 
local  authorities. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Johnson's  uniform  practice  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  Territory  to  assist  rather  than  to  instruct  other  Federal 
officers  stationed  there.  Hence  he  and  his  deputies  have  always 
turned  over  their  prisoners  to  the  nearest  deputy  marshal  immediately 
after  arrest.  During  the  eleven  months  of  his  service,  he  and  his 
deputies  have  made,  or  directly  caused  to  be  made,  491  arrests  in 
whisky  cases  that  have  resulted  in  grand  jury  indictments,  though  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  the  indictment  was  procured  first 
and  the  arrest  followed.  This  list  is  exclusive  of  arrests  in  cases  where 
the  United  States  commissioner  failed  to  bind  the  prisoner  over  to  the 
grand  jury,  as  well  as  of  many  arrests  made  by  deputy  marshals  on 
information  furnished  by  him. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  gamblers  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory also  traffic  in  whisky  or  are  active  abettors  of  whisky  peddling, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  had  occasion  to  make  war  upon  these  people,  and  his 
raids  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  52  gamblers  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  49  gambling  houses  and  the  collection  of  nearly  $1,500  in 
fines.  The  value  of  the  gambling  paraphernalia  captured  has  been 
estimated  at  some  $12,000.  Arrests  in  other  cases  incidental  to  his 
work  but  not  exclusively  for  traffic  in  intoxicants  have  been  more  or 
less  frequent,  and  include  7  for  the  high  crime  of  murder. 

These  results  have  not  been  attained  without  hardship  and  peril. 
Two  of  Mr.  Johnson's  men  and  one  posse  man  have  been  killed  in 
skirmishes  with  boot-leggers,  and  10  violators  of  the  liquor  laws  have 
met  a  like  fate.  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  several  narrow  escapes  himself, 
and  during  a  good  part  of  the  time  has  worked  in  the  face  of  a 
reward  of  $3,000  offered  by  outlaws  for  his  assassination.  His  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty  deserve  the  highest  praise.  I  know  of  no 
more  efficient  officer  in  the  Indian  Service;  and  indeed  I  may  safely 
give  him  the  credit  of  turning  what  used  to  be  a  rather  dreary  farce 
into  an  actual  accomplishment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress forbidding  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  July,  1906,  Jesse  E.  Flanders,  who  had  been  an  efficient  clerk  in 
our  agency  service  and  had  shown  what  seemed  to  me  a  rather  notable 
detective  instinct,  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  special  officer  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  was  later  sent  into  Colorado  and  Nevada.  He 
has  visited  most  of  the  reservations  in  these  States  and  Territories, 
and  has  effected  the  conviction  of  a  number  of  violators  of  the  laws, 
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and  several  suspects  whom  he  has  arrested  are  now  under  indictment 
and  awaiting  trial. 

J<^m  W.  Green,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary, 
was  appointed  one  of  our  special  officers  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907, 
entered  upon  duty  early  in  that  month,  and  has  operated  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  in  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  condi- 
tions in  these  States,  particularly  among  the  Yakima  Indians,  were 
deplorable.  Having  been  allotted,  the  Indians  had  come  within  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Heff  case,  and  the  county 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  put  the  taxpayers  to  any  expense  in 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State  against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 
At  North  Yakima  22  saloons  were  open  to  Indians,  and  at  other 
places  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  liquor  they  wished. 
Mr.  Green  reports  that  he  visited  every  liquor  dealer  in  North  Yak- 
ima and  called  several  meetings,  and  on  February  6  succeeded  in 
getting  all  of  them  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  liquor  to  Indians  or  to  anyone  known  as  a  peddler  to  Indians. 
On  June  30  he  reported  that  he  had  recently  received  letters  from 
North  Yakima  saying  that  an  Indian  could  scarcely  buy  a  glass  of 
lemonade  there,  so  well  were  the  saloon  men  keeping  their  agreement. 
He  also  appealed  to  the  county  and  city  authorities  at  this  and  other 
places,  and  induced  them  to  pass  ordinances  imposing  a  fine  and  revo- 
cation of  license  on  any  person  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  selling 
liquor  to  Indians  or  to  Indian  liquor  peddlers.  He  seewis  to  have 
taken  the  only  means  available  to  stop  the  traffic  thereabout  with  allot- 
ted Indians,  and  to  have  stirred  up  a  public  sentiment  which  I  think 
will  go  as  far  as  anything  can  toward  accomplishing  the  desired 
result.. 

In  Idaho  he  has  operated  along  the  same  lines  with  considerable 
success.  The  case  of  George  Dick  (referred  to  in  my  last  annual 
report)  is  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  probably 
be  disposed  of  during  the  October  term  of  that  court.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  decision  will  be  such  as  to  permit  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  United  States  among  the  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
as  contemplated  in  the  agreement  with  them. 

The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  makes  another  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  An  additional 
special  officer  has  been  appointed  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Nebraska, 
and  by  the  time  this  report  goes  into  print  I  am  in  hope  of  having 
still  another  at  work  in  the  Southwest. 
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SETTIiEBfENT  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST  INDIANS. 

The  unusual  amount  of  money  which  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  Indians  through  sales  of  their  inherited  lands  has  occa- 
sioned great  activity  in  the  business  of  presenting  claims  against  the 
Indians,  many  of  them  absolutely  fraudulent. 

Particularly  aggravated  cases  arose  among  the  Winnebago  in 
Nebraska,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  the  claims  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted  by  an  inspector,  with  the  approval  of  this  Office 
the  Indian  debtors  employed  J.  A.  Singhaus  of  Tekamah,  Nebr.,  to 
effect  settlements  for  them.  Contracts  with  him  were  filed  in  this 
Office,  which  provided  that  he  should  be  allowed  from  the  amount 
saved  to  the  Indians  10  per  cent  for  fees  and  1  per  cent  for  expenses. 
The  123  claims  filed  in  the  Office  aggregated  $54,763.68.  A  reduc- 
tion of  $29,842.06  was  obtained  by  the  attorney,  and  his  commission 
and  expenses  amounted  to  $2,686.30,  being  a  net  saving  to  the  Indians 
of  49.6  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  of  the  claims.  On  palpably 
fraudulent  claims,  which  could  be  thrown  out  without  examination, 
no  commission  was  given.  The  Indians  have  employed  Mr.  Singhaus 
to  procure  settlement  of  other  claims  which  have  not  yet  been  filed. 

Settlements  have  been  effected  at  other  agencies,  but  without  the 
employment  of  an  attorney  by  the  Indians.  A  special  agent  who 
investigated  claims  against  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  settled 
them  at  an  average  reduction  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and,  it  is 
believed,  without  causing  any  loss  to  honest  creditors.  In  fact,  after 
some  of  these  settlements  had  been  effected  it  was  learned  that  the 
Indians  had  paid  dollar  for  dollar  for  value  received,  and  that  the 
50  per  cent  or  thereabouts  saved  to  them  represented  padded  accounts 
and  transactions  which  would  not  bear  strict  investigation. 

The  Office  is  trying  through  its  field  force  to  exercise  a  strict  super- 
vision over  the  expenditures  made  by  the  Indians  from  their  trust 
funds,  and  many  Indians  have  put  their  money  into  the  building  of 
homes  and  the  purchase  of  farming  implements.  The  tptal  proceeds 
from  inherited  land  sales  up  to  June  30, 1907,  amounted  to  $5,680,820, 
and  they  will  probably  be  greater  each  year  as  the  value  of  reserva- 
tion lands  increases. 

EDirCATION. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

Twenty-five  nonreservation  schools  were  maintained  during  the 
year,  to  which  will  be  added  Wahpeton,  S.  Dak.,  which  will  be  opened 
during  the  fiscal  year  1908.  This  school,  which  was  authorized  in 
1904,  is  the  only  nonreservation  school  established  in  the  last  five 
years.    The  aggregate  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was 
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9,485,  with  an  attendance  of  8,495,  an  increase  in  each,  respectively, 
of  206  and  110.    Detailed  statistics  are  given  in  this  table : 

Loeati&n,  date  of  opening^  attendance,  etc,  of  nonreservatUm  schools  during  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


Location  of  schools. 


Date  of  open- 
ing?. 


OariSflle,  Pa 

Chemawa,  Oreg.  (Salem) 

Oiiloooo.  Okla 

Genoa,  Nebr , 

Allniqnerque,  N.  Mex 

Lawrence,  Kans.  (Haskell  Institute) . 
Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,N.K|» 

Fort  Mohave,  Aris , 

Ganon,  NeT 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Phoenix,  Arix 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

Flandrean,  8.  Dak.  (Biggs  Institute) . 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah,  Wis 

Wittenberg.  Wis 

Greenyille,  Cal 

Morris,  Minn 

Chamberlain,  8.  Dak 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Bapid  City,  a  Dak 

Riverside,  Cal 


Total 


Nov.  1 
Feb.  25 
Jan.  25, 
Feb.  20, 
Aug.  — , 
Sept.    1 

Oct.  — 
Dec.  - 

do 

Feb.  - 
Sept.  - 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
<;Aug.  24 
c  Sept.  25 
Apr.  3 
Mar.  — , 
Apr.  4 
Sept.  1 
July    1 


27 
7 
1 
S, 

17 


1879 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1890 

i89i' 

1891 

1892 

1892 

1893 

1893 

1893 

1893 

1895 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1898 

1898 

1902 


Number 

of  em- 

ployees.o 


82 
42 
73 
80 
80 
69 
24 
34 
21 
25 
17 
62 
25 
31 
38 
22 
34 
28 
14 
10 
21 
23 
10 
27 
50 


Capacity.! 


Enroll- 
ment. 


^1,200 
600 
700 
330 
300 
750 
200 
300 
200 
250 
180 
700 
200 
335 
375 
225 
380 
275 
120 
90 
160 
200 
100 
250 
500 


1,034 
545 
886 
320 
322 
840 
262 
335 
210 
283 
158 
769 
242 
347 
421 
226 
350 
255 
130 

97 
168 
247 

79 
272 
687 


842 


8,870  I        9,485 


Average 

attena- 

ance. 


958 
489 
703 
803 
275 
764 
229 
323 
198 
260 
148 
704 
192 
321 
392 
212 
341 
229 
120 
85 
162 
215 
.65 
247 
560 


8,495 


*  Excluding  those  receiving  less  than  |100  per  annum. 

*  1,500  with  outing  pupils. 

'  Previously  a  contract  school. 

Ninety-one  boarding  schools  were  conducted  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, an  increase  of  one  over  the  last  previous  year.  The  day  schools 
at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  and  at  San  Juan,  Navaho  Reservation, 
N.  Mex.,  were  merged  into  boarding  schools.  The  Omaha  Boarding 
Sdiool,  Nebraska,  was  converted  into  a  day  school,  in  order  to  take  up 
the  excess  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  reservation. 

The  boarding  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of  11,019,  an  increase 
of  12,  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,520,  a  decrease  of  128.  Data 
as  to  their  location,  organization,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  and  average  attendance  of  Qovernment 
reservation  boarding  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 


Location. 


ing. 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River '  May    1,1879 

Keams  Canon  (Moqui) ; — ,  1887 

WeatemNavaho |  July     1,1889 

Navaho Dec.  25,1881 

Pima Sept.  —,1881 

FortApache Feb.  —,1894 

RiceStation Dec.     1,1900 

Havasupai July     1,1900 

Truxton  Canyon :  Apr.    1,1901 

California: 

FortYuma Apr.  —,1884 

Hoopa  Valley Jan.  21.1893 

Bound  Valley Aug.  15,1881 

Colorado: 

BoathemUte ■ 


Nov.  19,1902 


acity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

100 

U4 

110 

160 

250 

191 

80 

91 

84 

220 

247 

233 

250 

237 

208 

150 

169 

155 

216 

216 

192 

55 

53 

48 

125 

101 

94 

180 

110 

102 

146 

174 

141 

125 

U6 

106 

50 

75 

69 

34 
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Location,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  and  average  attendance  of  Oovemment 

reservation  hoarding  schools,  etc, — GontiniiedL 


Ixx'Ktion. 


Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territorj-: 

Seneca  (Quapaw) 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox 

Kansas: 

Kickapoo  

Potawatomi 

Minnesota: 

White  Earth 

Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Rena 

Caas  Lake 

Cross  Lake 

Leech  Lake 

Red  Lake 

Vermilion  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Prj-or  Creek 

Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

Tonjoie  River 

Nebraska: 

Winnebago 

Santee 

Nevada: 

Nevada 

Western  Shoshoni 

New  Mc:fico: 

Mesoalero 

Tohatchi  (Little  Water) 

San  Juan 

Jicarilla 

Zufti 

North  Carolina: 

Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

Fort  Totten 

Fort  Berthold 

Standing  Rock  (Agency) 

Standing  Rr>ck  (Martin  Kencl) 

Standing  Rock  (Grand  River) . . 
Oklahoma: 

Shawnee 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Cantonment 

Red  Moon 

Fort  Sill 

Rainy  Mountain 

Rivernide 

Kaw 

Osage 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Oto 

Sac  and  Fox 

Soger  

Oregon: 

Cirancle  Rondo 

Klamath 

Yainax 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River 

Crow  Creek 

Springfield 

TiOwer  Brul6 

Pine  Ridge 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Gapadtj. 


,1874 

Sept.— ,1886 
Sept.  —.1885 

June  — ,  1872 

Oct.   —,1888 

Oct.  —,1871 
,1873 

—,1871 

Mar.  — ,1892 

do 

Jan.  1, 1901 
Jan.  —,1901 

do 

Nov.  — ,1867 
Nov.  —,1877 
Oct.   — ,1899 

Jan.  —,1883 
Oct.  —.1884 
Feb.  —,1908 
Feb.  4.1901 
Aug.  —,1891 
Aug.  — ,1881 
Sept.    1,1904 

Sept.  15,1901 
Apr.  —,1874 

Nov.  —,1882 
Feb.  11,1893 

Apr.  —,1884 
July  1,1899 
iFeb.  24,1907 
Oct.  19,1903 
Nov.  —,1896 

Jan.     1,1893 

—,1874 

Apr.  2, 1900 
May  —,1877 

—,1878 

Nov.  20,1893 

May  —,1872 
Deo.  —,1873 

— ,1879 

May  4, 1899 
Feb.  —,1898 
Aug.  —,1891 
Sept.  — ,1898 
Sept.  — ,1871 
Dec.  — ,1869 
Feb.  —,1874 

— ,1866 

Jan.  — ,1883 
>Sept.  19,1904 
Jan.  —,1868 
Jan.  11,1893 

Apr.  1,1874 
Feb.  —,1874 
Nov.  —,1882 
Oct.  —,1873 
Jan.  —,1883 
Nov.  —.1897 

Apr.  —,1893 

—,1874 

Aug.  1,1895 
Oct.  —,1881 
Dec.  —,1883 


Snroll- 
ment. 


115 

150 

76 

130 

80 

70 
80 

134 

75 

65 

40 

50 

60 

60 

80 
150 

75 
150 

50 

36 
120 
200 

75 

90 
80 

60 
80 

130 
125 
100 
125 
60 

170 

350 
107  I 
136  I 
100  I 
140  ; 
I 
100 
150 
140 

80 

70 
180 
124 
150  I 

44  I 
180 
120 
100 

85 
100 
150 

90 
110 

80 

84 
100 
150 

144 
120 
60 
130 
210 


162 

131 

66 

168 

68 

79 
62 

169 
91 
86 
67 
66 
65 
110 
116 
» 

88 

109 

62 

61 

158 

159 

'  88 

88 

92 

65 
80 

112 
109 
107 
134 
100 

190 

387 
117 
175 
128 
139 

150 

107 

121 

98 

34 

176 

143 

153 

42 

144 

110 

106 

74 

76 

113 

58 

122 

76 

62 

101 

109 

180 

107 

69 

69 

226 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


147 

106 

00 

122 

82 

74 
66 

126 
78 
72 
67 
60 
60 
90 
91 
49 

77 
98 
49 
45 
117 
181 
64 

74 
76 

68 
78 

104 
96 
76 

115 
76 

141 

296 
106 
IM 

U4 
124 

121 

101 

117 

61 

82 

168 

186 

142 

89 

187 

106 

104 

68 

68 

107 

60 

106 
60 
56 
88 
91 

166 
99 

67 

68 

209 


«  Conducted  as  a  day  school  last  year. 

» School  burned  Sept.  10,  1002;  reopened  Sept.  10,  1004. 
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Laoatkm,  date  of  opening,  capacity,  and  average  attendance  of  Government 

reservation  boarding  schools,  etc. — (Continued. 


Location. 


Soath  Dakota— Contixined. 

Steeton 

Rosebad 

Yankton 

Utah: 

mntah 

Panguitch 

Washington: 

Oolvllle 

Payallup 

TulaUp 

Yakima 

WlBConrin: 

Green  Bay 

Oneida 

La  Pointe  (Lac  da  Flambeau) 

Haywaid 

Wyoming: 

ShoBhoni 


Total. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


—,1873 

Sept.  — ,  1897 
Feb.  —,1882 

Jan.  —,1881 
Oct.     2,1900 

July     1,1899 

Oct.   —,1873 

oJan.  23,1905 

,1860 

i ,1876 

Mar.  27,1898 
July  6,1895 
8ept    1,1901 

Apr.  —,1879 


Capacity. 


100 
168 
120 

67 
30 

200 
175 
134 
160 

75 
200 
250 
215 

180 


10.935 


Enroll- 
ment. 


94 
157 
107 

84 
36 

138 
173 
167 
130 

104 
204 
218 
228 

193 


11,019 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


73 

137 

88 

72 
30 

71 
125 
141 
102 

82 
197 
201 
212 

177 


9,520 


•  Burned  Jan.  29,  1002 ;  reopened  Jan.  23,  1905. 

*  Burned  Jan.   18,   1905 ;  opened  as  day  school   Feb.   9,   1905 ;   conducted   as  a  day 
■ebool  last  year. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  day  schools  were  actually  in  operation 
during  the  year,  as  against  146  in  the  year  before.  As  two  of  the  day 
schools  in  1906,  Green  Bay  and  San  Juan,  were  temporary  day  schools 
pending  the  completion  of  the  boarding-school  buildings,  the  total 
shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  these  important  schools  of  19,  and  none 
were  abandoned  during  the  year.  The  new  schools  are,  4  on  the 
CJolville  Reservation,  Wash.;  1  on  Flathead  and  3  on  Fort  Peck, 
Mont. ;  1  on  Fort  Apache,  Ariz. ;  1  on  Rosebud,  S.  Dak. ;  1  each  on 
Fort  Totten  and  Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak. ;  1  on  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. ; 
2  on  White  Earth,  and  1  on  Nett  Lake,  Minn. ;  1  on  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  1 
on  Zuni,  N.  Hex.,  and  1  at  Navajo  Springs,  Colo.  A  number  of  new 
plants  are  now  under  consideration.  The  distribution  and  statistics 
of  day  schools  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Locaticrn,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of   Oovemment  day 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 


Location. 


Arixona: 

Camp  McDowell. 
Fort  Apache— 

Cibicu 

Canyon 

Moqui — 

Oraibi 

Polaooo 

Second  Mesa 
Pimsr^ 

Blaclrwater.. 

CasaBlanca. 

QUa  Crossing 

Lehl 

Maiieopa 

SaltBiver... 


Capacity. 


40 


Enroll- 
ment. 


18 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


45 : 

50 

44 

40  ; 

41 

38 

1^! 

147 

114 

61 : 

54 

49 

100 

118 

105 

36 

33 

20 

40 

37 

28 

46 

36 

28 

40 

19 

17 

40  1  • 

26 

24 

30  1 

33 

26 

13 


36 
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Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Oovemment  day 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ii>07— -CJontinued. 


Location. 


Capacity. 


Arizona— Continued. 
San  Carlos- 
San  Carlos 

Western  Navahu — 

Moencopi 

California: 

Big  Pine 

Bishop 

Independence 

Manchester ; 

San  Jacinto— 

Coahuilla 

Martinez 

Potrero 

Soboba  

Tule  River 

Pala— 

Pala 

.  La  Jolla 

Pechanga  

Rincon 

Mesa  Grande- 
Mesa  Grande 

Capitan  Grande 

Volcan 

Ukiah 

Colorado: 

Navaho  Springs 

Kansas: 

Great  Nemaha 

Sac  and  Fox 

Michigan: 

Bay  Mills 

Minnesota: 

Birch  Cooley 

White  Earth— 

Beaulieu 

Buffalo  River 

Pembinu 

Porterville 

White  Earth 

Attending  Leech.  Lake  Boarding  School  (day  pupils) 

Nett  Lake 

Montana: 

Blackfeet— 

Cut  Finger 

Willow  Creek 

Flathead 

Fort  Peck  (4  schools) 

Tongue  River 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Nevada: 

Moapa  River 

Walker  River 

Fort  McDermi  tt 

New  Mexico: 
Pueblo— 

Acomita 

Isleta 

Laguna 

McCarty'8 

Miseta 

Paguate 

Paraie 

San  Felipe 

Seama 


Cochiti 

Jemez 

Nambe 

Picuris 

Santa  Clara... 
San  Ildefonso. 

San  Juan 

Sia 

Taos 

"uiii 


100 

29 

30 
50 
30 
20 

26 
26 
30 
34 
17 

30 
30 
26 
26 

20 
27 
30 
20 

20 


40 
42 

32 

36 

30 
80 
40 
30 
40 


25 


30 
28 
30 
120 
32 

60 

30 
82 
65 


32 
32 
36 
25 
20 
40 
32 
60 
40 
26 
36 
20 
16 
30 
21 
40 
30 
32 
30 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


38 

25 
28 
28 
18 

24 
28 
21 
17 
80 

86 
IS 
27 
20 

20 

9 

19 

14 

20 

28 
32 

36 

22 

24 
22 
32 
38 
51 
16 
37 


23 
13 
35 
117 
33 

22 

14 
29 
66 


60 
61 
43 
23 
21 
44 
23 
46 
26 
27 
43 
26 
21 
46 
29 
68 
29 
77 
40 


I 


87 

84 

19 
16 
16 
10 

16 

18 
IS 
15 

25 

8 

24 

16 

12 

8 

16 

8 

17 

18 
17 

21 

16 

20 
13 
18 
22 
22 
12 
21 


IS 
6 
18 
91 
22 

11 

9 
18 
66 


28 
88 
86 
16 
18 
80 
19 
41 
20 
19 
83 
16 
17 
29 
24 
48 
28 
50 
26 
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Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Oovemment  day 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  I907'--Contlmied 


Location. 


North  Dakota: 

Fort  fierthold  (3  schools) 

Fort  Totten  (4  schools) 

Standing  Rock  (6  schools) 

Oregon: 

Warm  Springs— 

Simnasho 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  (4  schools).. 

Pine  Ridge  (30  schools) 

Rosebud  (21  schools) 

Washington: 

Colville  (48chools) 

NeahBay 

Quileutc , 

Tulalip— 

Svnnomish 

Port  Madison 

Puyallup— 

Chehalis , 

Jamestown , 

Port  Gamble 

Toholah  (Quinaielt) 

Skokomish 

WlacoQsin: 

Stockbridge 

Oneida 

La  Pointe  (5  schools) 

Wyoming: 
Shodhone — 

Arapaho  subissue  station. 


(Capacity. 


ToUl 


182  , 

140  I 
178  I 


30 

95 
1.050  I 
590  I 

129  , 
70 
42 

60 
30  ' 

40 
24 
26 
32 
40 

40  1 
40 
298 


30 


Enroll- 
ment. 


97 
197 
162 


Ayerafe 
attend- 
ance. 


73 

94 

126 


23 

88 
722 
482 

194 
63 
68 

43 
37 

12  i 
18 

27  ; 
22, 

28  ' 

32 

35 

252 


17 


18 

74 
554 
382 

124 
41 
58 

31 
26 

8 

8 

14 

12 

13 

12 

10 

161 


13 


5. 770  i   5, 130 


3,670 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Wherever  the  doors  of  the  district  schools  are  opened  by  the  State 
authorities  to  Indian  children  the  opportunity  is  seized  to  give  them 
the  advantage  of  education  in  the  same  classes  and  under  the  same 
methods  prevailing  for  white  children.  A  multitude  of  young  Indi- 
ans are  taken  into  the  common  schools  without  charge;  but  as  a 
special  inducement  to  the  State  authorities  to  foster  the  coeducation 
of  Indians  and  whites,  where  other  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
not  be  made,  a  contract  is  made  for  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  usu- 
ally equal  to  that  allowed  for  white  children,  for  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  Indians.  Contracts  were  made  with  12  district  schools 
for  123  Indian  pupils,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were  made 
the  previous  year,  and  gave  an  increase  of  56  in  the  number  con- 
tracted for.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  128,  an  increase  of 
34,  but  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  only  58,  an  increase  of  just 
8  for  the  year. 


S8 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  these  contracts: 

Public  schools  in  which  Indian  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  vAth  the 
Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 


state. 


School  district. 


County. 


Nebraska 


South  Dakota 
Total . . . 


No.  20 Cuming  . 

No.  36 ,  Knox 

No.  1 Thurston 

No.  10 do... 

No.  14 do... 

No.  17 do... 

No.  18 do... 

No.  21 do... 

No.  22 do... 

No.  23 do... 


Yankton  Agency . 
Independent 


Charles  Mix 
Stanley 


Number 

Contract 
number 

of 
months 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Avence 
attena- 

of  pupils. 

in 

anoe. 

BCfliion. 

1              8 

9 

10 

8- 

'             15 

9 

14 

8- 

19 

9 

12 

4+ 

8 

7 

6 

4- 

12 

9 

16 

5- 

12 

10 

28 

11+ 

5 

9 

5 

2+ 

10 

9 

11 

4- 

10 

7 

6 

1+ 

8 

a4 

6 

•  2 

6 

6 

2+ 

10 

9 

10 

7+ 

123 

128 

68 

'  Estimated  ;  no  reports  received  from  this  school. 

Unfortunately,  Indian  parents,  though  often  appreciating  in  a 
measure  the  advantages  of  coeducation  with  the  whites,  are  prone  to 
listen  and  yield  to  the  trifling  objections  of  their  children  against 
prompt  and  continuous  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers 
are  not  so  diligent  as  they  ought  to  be  in  hunting  up  delinquents. 
The  following  statistics,  covering  a  series  of  years,  will  show  how 
desultory  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  has  been  at  these  district 
schools : 

Number  of  district  public  schools^  number  of  pupUs  contracted  for,  enrollment, 

and  average  attendance  from.  1891  to  1907. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
190) 
1906 
1907 


8 
14 
16 
27 
36 
45 
88 
31 
36 
22 
19 
16 
12 
7 
6 
6 
12 


Contract 

number 

of  pupils. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

91 

7 

212 

190 

268 

212 

259 

204 

487 

319 

558 

413 

884 

315 

340 

814 

359 

326 

175 

246 

121 

257 

110 

189 

99 

164 

61 

97 

56 

84 

67 

94 

123 

128 

Ay  enge 
attend- 
ance. 


RaUoof 
ayerace 
attena- 
anceto 
enroll- 
ment. 


4 

106 

123 

101 

192 

294 

196 

177 

167 

118 

131 

98 

81 

67 

51 

60 

58 


Per  cent. 
57* 
56- 
58-1- 
50- 
60-1- 
71-h 
62- 
67- 
61+ 
48 
61- 
82- 
49-1- 
59- 
60-1- 
58+ 
46-1- 


MISSION  SCHOOLS. 


Most  of  the  Christian  bodies  of  the  United  States  not  only  have 
been  zealous  in  spreading  their  work  among  the  Indians  by  mission- 
but  have  supplemented  their  missions  with  many  schools  for 
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the  children.  There  are  53  boarding  schools — an  increase  of  3 — ^and 
6  day  schools  reporting  to  this  Office.  Their  capacity  is  5,747,  and 
they  have  an  enrollment  of  4,307  and  an  average  attendance  of  3,692, 
an  increase,  respectively,  of  571  and  599.  The  contract  schools  are 
not  included  in  these  totals. 

The  mission'  schools  are  under  the  following  auspices:  Roman 
Catholic,  34;  Presbyterian,  5;  Protestant  Episcopal,  6;  Congrega- 
tional, 2;  Lutheran,  2;  and  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Christian  Re- 
formed, Methodist,  Baptist,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  each  1 ;  3  others  are  undenominational. 

The  location,  etc,  of  the  mission  schools  and  also  of  the  schools 
under  contract  are  shown  in  this  table : 

Lo<!aiian,  oapaoity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  scJiools  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1907. 


Location. 


Boarding  tchooU. 

Alison*: 

Tucaon 

8t  Michael's 

Pima — 

St  John's 

Navaho  Extension— 

Tolchaco  (Navaho  Mission) . 
GaUfomia: 

Banning  (St.  Boniface) 

San  Diegro  (St  Anthony) — .... 
Idaho: 

Coeur  d' Alene — 

De  Bmet 

Slickpoo  (St.  Joseph) 

Indian  Territory: 
Qnapaw — 

St.  Mary's 

Micldgan: 

Baraya 

Harbor  Springs   (Holy  Child- 
hood). 
Minnesota: 

White  Earth— 

St.  Benedict's 

Red  Lake— 

St.  Mary's 

Montana: 

Blackfeet— 

Holy  Family 

Flathead— 

St.  Ignatius 

Crow— 

8t.  XaTier's , 

Fort  Belknap— 

8t  Paul's , 

St,  Peter 

Fort  Peck- 
Wolf  Point 

Tongue  River— 

St.  Labre's 

Kebruka- 
San  tee- 
Normal  Training 

New  Mexico: 

fiemalillo 

SanteFe— 

St  Catherine's 


F^rmington  (Navajo  Mission) . . 
Jewett  fPresbTterlan  Misrion).. 

Gallup  (RehoDoth) 

North  Dakota: 
Devils  Lak^— 

TorUe  MoQntain(8t  Mary's) 

^rSiabefh's 


Supported  by- 


Presbyterian  Church 
Catholic  Church 

.....do 


Independent  Mission. 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


.do 
.do 


.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


Presbyterian  Church 
Catholic  Church 


Congregational  Church 
Catholic  Church 


Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment 


.do 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterian  (Church 

Christian  Reformed  Church. 


150 
150 

175 

10 

150 
120 


150 
70 


120 

120 
200 


150 
100 

135 

350 

120 

90 
100 

30 

fi5 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


156  ' 
117 

163 

I 
8 

121 
97 


95 

56 


40 

24 

110 


101 
85 

87 

205 

62 

77 
53 

27 

52 


Catholic  Church.. 
Episcopal  Church 


125 

111 

115 

78 

160 
18 
30 
30 

168 
18 
17 
24 

140 

149 

50 

55 

149 
97 

156 

8 

100 
80 


91 

18 


34 

20 
105 


98 
64 

70 

156 

54 

69 
50 

24 

45 

94 

75 

161 
15 
14 
22 

123 
50 


40 
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Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools  duriuff 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  iP07— OontinuecL 


Lo<*iition. 


Boarding  hcImoU. 

Oklahoma: 
Kiowa — 

Cache  Creek 


Mary  Gregory. 
Methvln 


Supported  by— 


Capacity. 


do 


do 


St.  Patrick's 

Shawnee— 

Sacred  Heart(St.  Benedict's) 

Sacred  Heart  (St.  Mary's) . . . ! do 

Oregon: 

Umatilla— 

Kate  Drexel 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia  (Lincoln  Institu- 
tion.) 
South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River— 

Oahe 

Crow  Creek- 
Immaculate  Conception 

Pine  Ridge- 
Holy  Rosary  

Rosebud- 

St.  Francis 

St.  Mary's 

Siweton- 

Goodwill  Mission 

Utah: 

Aneth  (Navaho  Mission) 

Washington: 
Colville— 

St.  Francis  Regis 

St.  Mary's 

Puyalluj) — 

St.  George's 

Wisconsin: 

Kland  ( Bethany  M ission ) 

Red  Springs  ( Knianucl  Mission) . 
Ijsl  Pointe— 

Bayfield 

Oclanah 

Green  Bay— 

Menomiiu'o  (Zoar  Mission)  . 
Wyoming: 
Shoshoni — 

St.  Stephen's 

Shoshoni  Mission    


Reformed  Presbyterian  Church .. 

Presbyterian  Church 

Methodist  Church  South 

Catholic  Church 


Independent  Mission 


Congregational  Church, 

Catholic  Cliurch 

....do 


do 

£pis<'opal  Cliurch 


Presbyterian  Church . 
Independent  Mission 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


.do 


Kvangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Lutheran  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
do 


Lutheran  (>hurch. 


Catholic  Church . . 
Episcopal  Church 


Catholic  Church. 
<lo 


.do 


Total 

Day  schools. 
Arizona: 
Pima— 

St.  John's  a 

San  Xavier's 

Indian  Territory: 
Quapaw— 

St.Mary'sh 

Montana: 

Fort  Peck  -  - 

Wolf  Point*' I  Presbyterian  ('hurch 

Crow-  I 

Lodge  ( Jrass Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Nebraska:                                             i 
San  tee- 
Normal  Training  d Congregational  Church 

Oklahoma:  | 

Etna  (Whirlwind  Mission) ,  Episcopal  Chu«»h 

Wisconsin:                                            I 
Green  Bay- 
Red  Springs  ( Emanuel  Mis-     Lutheran  Church 

8ion).« 
Oneida— 

Ad vcntist  Mission 


Episcopal  Mission. 
Total 


Seventh  Day  Adventist. 
Episcopal  church 


,1 


50 

60 

80 

100 

60 
75 


150 
100 

■ 

50 

75 

250 

270 
60 

100 

20 


90 
100 

90 

50 
84 

75 
125 

30 


130 
20 


5,467 


125 


15 
50 

25 
25 


20 
20 


Enroll- 
ment. 


280 


Ave] 

atten< 
ance. 


race 
ma- 


55 
23 
44 

82 

39 
62 


101 
32 

22 

56 

202 

218 
55 

77 

5 


66 
73 

62 

32 
24 

68 
104 

12 


106 
17 


3,990 


58 
124 


13 
34 

8 
27 

17 


16 
19 


817 


GS 
20 
38 
76 

35 
56 


87 
24 

19 

68 

190 

197 
49 

68 

6 


68 
60 

60 

28 
7 

49 
96 


90 
14 


3,448 


49 
99 


10 
32 

6 
24 


5 
12 


249 


a  Attend  St.  John's  Boarding  School. 
<>  Attend  St.  Mary's  Boarding  School. 
0  Attend  Wolf  Point  Boarding  School. 


<f  Attend  SanteeNormal  Tralnlxig  SchooL 
e  Attend  Red  Springs  Boardlxig  School 
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Location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  mission  schools  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907 — Ck)iitinued. 


Location. 


Omtfuel  boarding  tehooU. 
Oklahoma: 


St.  John's 

St.  Louis 

Wisconsin: 
Green  Bay- 
Menominee  (St.  Joraph's) 


Total. 


Viivlnia: 
Hampton  (Normal  and  Agrictil- 
tnral  Institute). 


Supported  by- 


Contract  and  Catholic  Church 
do 


.do. 


Contract  and  independent 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment 

150 
126 

200 

86 
92 

190 

476 

318 

160 

106 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 


a4 
80 


162 


276 


91 


SECTARIAN  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 


On  June  12,  1906,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  re- 
quested contracts  for  its  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1907,  as 
follows : 


Name  of  school. 


Agency. 


fit.  LoQis !  Osage. 

dt  John's ' do 


St  Joseph's 

fj.  Francis 

Holy  Rosary 

jBunaculate  Conception 
St.  Ubre'8 


Si.  Mary's \  Quapaw 


Menominee  (Green  Bay) 

Rosebud 

Pine  Ridge 

Crow  Creek  (Lower  Brul6,  Yankton).. 
Tongne  River 


Number 

Rate  per 

of  pupils. 

capita. 

76 

$126 

65 

126 

160 

108 

260 

108 

200 

108 

65 

108 

60. 

108 

20 

50 

The  President  directed  the  use  of  treaty  funds  for  contracts  only 
during  the  fiscal  year  1906,  "  unless  there  is  authorization  by  Con- 
gress or  some  determination  by  the  courts ;  "  and  as  the  Congress 
^id  not  so  authorize  and  the  courts  did  not  so  determine,  contracts 
^or  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  were  made  only  for  the  St. 
John's  and  St.  Louis  mission  schools  on  the  Osage  Reservation  and 
*or  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School  on  the  Menominee  Reservation. 

On  May  11,  1906,  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Reuben  Quickbear  and  others.  Rose- 
bud Sioux,  asking  that  the  Department  be  enjoined  from  the  use  of 
the  trust  and  treaty  funds  of  the  tribe  in  making  a  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  the  education,  etc.,  of 
Indian  children  in  the  St.  Francis  Mission  School.    The  obvious 
purpose  of  the  suit  was  to  test  the  legality  of  the  proposed  use  of 
these  funds.    The  case  was  heard  by  the  court  and  on  April  15,  1907, 
the  following  decree  was  rendered  by  Hon.  Ashley  M.  Gould,  justice, 
etc: 

Ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  as  follows:  That  an  injunction  issue  against 
tU  of  tbe  defendants,  and  their  present  successors  in  office,  in  the  case  of  such 
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of  the  said  defendants  as  are  no  longer  In  ofllce,  perpetuaUy  restraining  them 
from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of.  either  by  themselTeB  or  by  any  of 
their  subordinate  officers  or  agents  whateyer,  any  moneT*  of  the  Slonx  treaty 
fond,  referred  to  in  the  said  bill  and  answer,  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  tlie 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  to  the  Bnreau  of  Catholic  Indian  ICisaions,  at  Waslilng- 
ton,  D.  C,  for  the  support  education,  or  maintenance  of  any  Indian  papila  of 
the  said  Sioux  tribe  at  the  Sl  Francis  Mission  Boarding  School,  on  the  Roedrnd 
•  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  South  Dalsota,  as  provided  In  the  contract  refmed 
to  in  the  said  bill  and  answer ;  and  that  the  defendants  be  further  restrained 
from  drawing,  countersigning,  and  paying  any  warrants  in  favor  of  the  said 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  payable  out  of 
the  said  Sioux  treaty  fund :  and 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed :  That  so  much  of  the  prayer  of 
the  said  bill  as  asks  that  an  injunction  issue  against  the  defendants  restraining 
them  from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of  any  of  the  interest  of  the 
Sioux  trust  fund  to  the  said  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  under  the 
said  contract  be  refused ;  and 

It  is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that  each  party  pay  the  respective  costs 
by  each  incurred. 

The  coinplaiiiaiits  and  defendants  both  entered  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  sippetils,  and  the  case  was  heard  on  May  21,  1907,  but  the 
court  adjourned  without  rendering  an  opinion. 

Osage, — The  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  made  with  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  75  children  in  the  St.  Louis 
Boarding  School  and  for  05  children  in  the  St.  John's  Boarding 
School,  on  the  request  of  the  Osage  tribal  council. 

Me/nomwee, — On  September  4,  1906,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Menominee  Indians  for  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  these  Indians  that  a  contract  be  made  with  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  150  children  in  St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School  during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

In  order  to  prevent  frequent  requests  for  signatures,  the  Bureau 
of  (Catholic  Indian  Missions  wished  that  the  petition  presented  to 
the  Menominee  Indians  be  so  worded  that  it  would  express  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  signed,  that  a  contract  be  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  1907  and  each  year  for  four  successive  years  thereafter. 
The  first  petition  was  withdrawn  on  September  10,  1906,  and  a  new 
one  substituted  conveying  the  request  of  the  bureau.  This  petition 
was  returned  on  January  12,  1907,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  shares 
represented  thereon  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  contract  for  the 
number  of  pupils  and  at  the  rate  asked  for,  and  one  was  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  petition. 

Suviinary. — ^The  following  table  summarizes  the  contracts  executed 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  mission  schools  for  the  fiscal 
^^ear  1907 : 
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Pupils  contracted  for  and  average  attendance  in  contract  schools  during  year 

ended  June  SO,  1907, 


Name  of  school. 


St.  Joeeph'8  Industrial . . 

St.  Louis , 

St.  John*8 


Total. 


Tribe. 


Menominee. 

Osage 

do 


Number 
of  pupilH. 

Rate  per 
capita. 

1108 
125 
125 

Total 
amount. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

150 
75 
65 

116,200 
9,875 
8,125 

103+ 
75 
33+ 

290 

33,700 

211+  ' 

Claims 
settled. 


m,  085. 11 

•  9,375.00 

4,151.82 

24,61L93 


Renewal  of  contracts  for  1908. — On  June  28,  1907,  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  asked  that  contracts  be  granted  it,  payable 
out  of  Indian  tribal  funds,  for  the  care  and  education  of  Indian 
pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  at  the  following- 
named  schools :  St.  John's  Boarding  School,  Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  for 
66  pupils,  at  $125  per  capita  per  annum ;  St.  Louis  Boarding  School, 
Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  for  75  pupils,  at  $125  per  capita  per  annum; 
St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  for  150 
pupils,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

Again,  on  June  28,  1907,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  filed  the  following  request : 

In  case  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  both  trust 
and  treaty  funds  of  the  Indians  may  be  used  for  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  mission  schools,  I  beg  to  ask  that  this  letter  be  regarded  as  the  formal 
aiq[>lication  of  this  bureau  for  contracts,  payable  from  such  funds,  for  the  care 
and  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  at 
the  following-named  schools:  Immaculate  Conception  Mission,  Crow  Creek 
Agency,  S.  Dak.,  65  pupils,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum ;  Holy  Rosary  Mission, 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  200  pupils,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum ;  St.  Fran- 
els  Mission,  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  250  pupils,  at  $108  per  capita  per  annum ; 
St  Labre's  Mission,  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency,  Mont,  60  pupils,  at  $108  per 
capita  per  annum ;  Bt  Mary's  Boarding,  Quapaw  Reservation,  Ind.  T.,  20  pupils, 
at  $108  per  capita  per  annum. 

The  Bureau  was  informed  that  should  the  court  of  appeals  decide 
that  these  funds  are  applicable  for  the  purpose  named  the  Office 
would  give  the  application  proper  consideration. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Menominees,  opportunity  was  given  the  Indians  who  had  not  here- 
tofore signed  the  five-year  petition  to  append  their  names,  and  on 
June  29,  1907,  the  superintendent  filed  a  supplemental  petition,  on 
which,  with  the  original  petition,  the  total  number  of  shares  repre- 
sented was  sufficient  to  grant  a  contract  for  the  number  of  pupils  and 
ut  the  rate  asked  for.    The  contract  has  therefore  been  executed. 

The  application  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  for  con- 
tracts for  the  education  of  Osage  Indians  in  the  St.  Louis  and  St. 
John's  mission  schools  on  the  Osage  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1908  was  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Osage 
Agency,  Okla.,  on  August  12,  1907,  for  consideration  by  the  Osage 
tribal  council.  The  council  on  August  19,  1907,  recommended  that 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  be  granted,  and  contracts  have  been  duly 
made  in  accordance  with  the  application. 


ATTENDANCE    OF    PUPILS. 

Condensed  statistics  of  the  general  condition  of  attendance,  enroll- 
ment, etc.,  at  all  Indian  and  public  schools  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Ehwollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian  schools,  1906  and  1907,  shawinff 

increase  in  1907  and  number  of  schools. 


Kind  of  sohof)!. 

Enrollment. 
1906.       1907. 

Increase 

(+)or 

de(?rease 

Average 
attendance. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-). 

Number 

of 

achoolfl, 

1907. 

1906.    !    1907. 

Government  schools: 

Non reservation  boardinfir 

9,279 

11,007 

4,476 

9,485 

11,019 

5,130 

+206 
+  12 
+654 

8,386 
9,648 
3,842 

8,495 
9,520 
3,670 

+110 
-128 
+328 

25 

Res^ervHtion  boarding 

91 

Day 

16S 

Total 

24,762 

25,634 

+872 

21,375 

21,685 

+310 

279 

Mission  schools: 

Boarding 

3,396 
340 

3,990 
317 

+594 
-  23 

2,841 
262 

3,443 
249 

+602 
-    8 

88 

Day 

6 

Total 

3,736 

4,307 

+671 

3.096 

2{.692 

+599 

56 

Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

972 

115 

94 

318 
106 
128 

-654 
-    9 
+  34 

874 
100 

276 
91 

-598 
-    9 

+    8 

8 

Hampt<  )n 

1 

Public 

50            58 

12 

Aggregate 

29,679 

30,493 

+814 

25,492 

26,802 

+310 

a  841 

**  Twelve  public  schools  in  which  Indian  pupils  were  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

Statistical  information  concerning  pupils  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  i.s  omitted,  tis  these  institutions  are  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
State  authorities. 

The  number  of  schools  conducted  by  the  Government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1907  was  279,  an  increase  of  18  over  last  year.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  25,634,  an  increase  of  872;  the  average  attendance  was 
21,685,  an  increase  of  310.  The  nonreservation  boarding  schools 
increased  their  attendance  by  110  pupils  and  the  day  schools  by  328, 
while  the  reservation  boarding  schools  decreased  theirs  by  128. 

Eight  contract  schools  were  reported  last  year,  but  only  3  this 
year;  hence,  the  average  attendance  of  this  class  of  schools  was 
decreased  by  598  ])upils,  accounted  for  in  the  mission  schools  to  which 
they  were  transferred.     Public  schools  cared  for  8  additional  pupils. 
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A  sununaiy  of  Indian  schools  and  attendance  for  the  last  thirty- 
ine  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  inMan  achoolt  and  average  att«ndano«  from  1877  to  1907.' 


BOBTdiQg  schools. 

Oaj  Khoola.l' 

Tolals, 

l«»r. 

Number. 

ATcrege 

Number. 

"""102" 

1^ 
109 

106 

n 

88 

99 
110 
107 

..esss. 

Number.  I^,*''„'™f^ 

M 

' 

60 

li£ 

?-^ 

i;893 

168 

1 

2.'>6 

r^ 

87  1        4,ra 

114             6,201 

!i;    IS 
ill   rf 

156  1         13,635 

s'lS 

106  '            2,867 

119               2i66« 
115               2;  639 

lis               3;  850 
149  ,           3,ft36 

11  1           |§ 
138  J           r:H4 
141  1           3;K2 
149  '           3:644 

167 
148 

163 

169 

ii,061 
15.88S 
16^026 

16; 112 

16,f»l 
17,708 

II 

2i;8*» 

299  1           24,120 

omc  of  the  flRDrm  Id  thia  table  as  i 
m  perl  D  ten  dent  of  ludlan  ■chools. 
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lo  1899  were  taken  from  reports  o( 
le;  nre  all  taken  from  the  reporU 
2  (be  Bgures  Include  tbe  New  York 


public  schools  are  Inctudi 
a  the  Dumher  of  schoola 


i  In  the  arerase  attendance 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The  direct  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  educational  pur- 
poseij  among  the  Indians  for  the  last  thirty-one  years  are  tabulated 
as  follows: 

Appropriations  made  bp  the  Oovemment  since  1876  for  IndUm  schools. 


I'cr  fciil 

IS:::::::::::: 

Appn.prl- 
te.315,611 

::::::::::  5:^:8 

ES. 

60.00 

:s 

i«8:::::::::::: 
1901  :::::::::::: 

2;6t7;26e 

2.6si,m 

.::::::::::  iSS 
::::::::::  KS 

SO.  00 
260.00 
91.00 
47.00 

4:91 

"14:00 

I™:::::::::::: 

::;:::;::;■  IIS 

":2B 

24:bo 

IIS:::":::::: 

S,9!5,830 

1    4,039,996 

at 
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SAN  ILDEFONSO  PUEBLO. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1904:,  C.  J.  Crandall,  superintendent  of 
the  Santa  Fe  School,  forwarded  to  this  Office  a  deed,  dated  December 
22,  1904,  from  the  officers  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  in  New 
Mexico,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  conveying  to  the  United  States 
for  $50  1  acre  of  land  therein  described  for  a  site  for  an  Indian 
school.  This  deed  was  returned  to  him  on  April  7,  1905,  for  an  ab- 
stract of  title  from  the  proper  court  of  record,  showing  the  title  of 
the  conveyors  to  the  land.  No  such  abstract  was  received;  but  on 
July  17,  1905,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  submitted  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico,  relating  to 
a  proposed  sale  and  conveyance  to  the  United  States,  by  the  "  con- 
stituted authority  "  of  the  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  of  2  acres  of  land 
within  the  pueblo  for  a  school  site.  The  Acting  Attorney-General 
doubted  whether  a  deed  from  such  "  constituted  authority  "  would 
pass  a  valid  title  and  advised  a  resort  to  condemnation  proceedings, 
as  suggested  by  the  district  attorney.  On  November  7,  1905,  the 
Office  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  trouble  and  expense  incident  to 
condemnation  would  be  too  great  to  justify  the  Government  in  en- 
tering proceedings  for  that  purpose. 

Afterward  this  matter  received  my  closer  personal  attention.  A 
visit  to  the  spot  satisfied  me  that  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  site  for  a  school  in  that  pueblo,  and  that  condemnation 
proceedings  seemed  to  hold  forth  the  best  means  of  procuring  one. 
I  therefore  made  a  supplemental  report  to  the  Department  on  June 
8,.  recommending  that  the  Attorney-General  be  requested  to  issue  the 
necessary  instructions  to  the  district  attorney  for  New  Mexico  to 
confer  with  Superintendent  Crandall  as  to  the  site,  and  institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  at  once. 

On  December  18,  1906,  the  superintendent  reported  that  condemna- 
tion proceedings  had  been  instituted  in  the  court  of  the  first  judicial 
district  at  Santa  Fe;  that  the  judge  had  rendered  an  order  approving 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  to  condemn 
the  school  site,  and  that  the  United  States  would  come  into  full  pos- 
session on  the  payment  of  the  $10  awarded  by  the  commissioners. 
The  $10  was  paid  and  $5  eafch  was,  paid  to  the  three  commissioners 
for  one  day's  service. 

A  contract  was  let  last  April  for  the  construction  on  this  site  of 
two  adobe  buildings — one  containing  a  schoolroom  and  industrial 
room  for  30  pupils  and  the  other  a  five-room  dwelling  for  the  teachers. 

INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Department,  local  Indian  school  service 

titutes  were  held  during  the  last  fiscal  year  at  the  Standing  Rock 

ncy,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Rosebud  Agency  and  Pine  Ridge  Agenqr, 
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S.  Dak.  The  general  institute  was  held  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  July  2 
to  12,  and  employees  were  enabled  to  attend  also  the  sessions  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
met  there  July  8  to  12.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools 
are  situated  in  isolated  parts  of  the  country,  employees  do  not,  as  a 
role,  have  the  privilege  of  attending  educational  meetings  conducted 
for  public  school  teachers;  and  the  bringing  together  of  those  engaged 
in  Indian  school  work  is  considered  of  great  importance,  in  order  that 
they  may  compare  notes  and  discuss  and  adopt  the  most  practical 
methods  in  giving  the  young  Indians  such  instruction  as  will  help 
them  to  become  self-supporting. 

All  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  unusual  interest  was 
shown  throughout  the  sessions.  Demonstration  lessons  with  classes 
of  Indian  pupils  were  presented  by  teachers  in  the  Service  who  had 
made  special  preparation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  other  teachers 
how  class  room  and  industrial  instruction  should  be  correlated  and 
adapted  to  local  conditions  and  the  particular  needs  of  individual 
tribes. 

An  interesting  feature  pf  the  Los  Angeles  institute  was  an  exhibit 
of  native  Indian  art,  prepared  by  Miss  Angel  De  Cora,  a  Winne- 
bago, and  art  instructor  at  the  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania.  All 
of  it  attracted  marked  attention,  but  especially  the  specimens  illus- 
trating aboriginal  ideals  in  decoration.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
schools  had  been  called  upon  for  material  for  the  Indian  department 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  no  general  request  was  sent  out  for 
material  for  this  institute,  but  there  was  a  small  though  creditable 
exhibit  of  class-room  papers,  art  needlework,  basketry,  pottery,  etc., 
which  enabled  employees  in  attendance  to  compare  methods  and  work 
of  the  several  schools  represented,  and  to  obtain  suggestions  that  can 
not  but  help  them  in  their  respective  lines  of  work. 

nn>IAX  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
differs  little  from  its  predecessors  at  other  expositions.  It  is  mainly 
an  Indian  school  exhibit  showing,  by  articles  manufactured  by  In- 
dian pupils  in  school  shops  and  by  class-room  papers,  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  Government  schools  and  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dians to  assimilate  it. 

The  furnishings— carved  desk,  chairs,  table,  settee,  bookcase  and 
andirons — were  made  by  Indian  youth,  as  were  the  contents  of  the 
cases,  embracing  specimens  of  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
lace  and  embroidery,  uniform  suits  well  tailored,  shoes,  harness, 
blacksmith  tools  and  horseshoes,  a  miniature  hay  baler,  and  a  model 
wagon,  a  cupboard,  and  other  examples  of  woodworking. 
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Decoration  and  color  are  given  by  Navaho  blankets,  rush  matting, 
pottery  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Catawba 
Indians  in  South  Carolina,  and  implements  and  ornaments  used  by 
various  tribes.  The  frieze,  from  Miss  De  Cora's  art  department 
at  Carlisle,  was  designed  and  made  by  Indian  pupils,  as  was  also 
a  rug  of  oriental  weave.  Other  examples  of  applied  Indian  design 
on  picture  frames,  pillow  covers,  etc,  were  furnished  by  them.  The 
principal  setting  for  the  exhibit  is  a  fine  collection  of  photographs 
of  Indians  and  Indian  life  which  were  lent  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  They  were  selected  from  a  large  historical  series 
which  he  is  making  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  order  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete pictorial  history  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

A  m^re  technical  historical  touch  is  given  by  John  Smith's  map  of 
Virginia,  beside  which  is  another  map  showing  the  present  location  in 
tide-water  Virginia  of  the  700  mixed  blood  descendants  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Powhatan  stock.  Almost  the  only  other  Indians  who  retain 
any  part  of  the  territory  in  which  the  early  settlers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  found  them  are  the  Catawbas,  the  Cherokees  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York.  They  are  represented 
in  the  exhibit  by  pottery,  baskets,  etc.,  and  especially  by  a  model,  one- 
twentieth  size,  of  an  Iroquois  bark  council  lodge. 

In  contrast  with  this  lodge  is  a  model  of  a  two-room  frame  house 
with  porch,  such  as  many  Indians  now  occupy,  made  by  a  full  blood 
Absentee  Shawnee. 

The  Government  schools  represented  in  the  exhibit  are :  Chemawa, 
Chilocco,  Carson,  Crow  Creek,  Cheyenne,  Crow,  Cantonment,  Chey- 
enne River,  Carlisle,  Flathead,  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Shaw,  Genoa,  Has- 
kell, Klamath,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Lemhi,  Mission,  Morris,  Neah  Bay, 
Navaho,  Poplar  River,  Phoenix,  Ponca,  Quilieute,  Riverside,  Shaw- 
nee, Santa  Fe,  Swinomish,  Seneca,  Siletz,  Tomah,  and  Wittenberg. 
Small  school  exhibits  also  were  obtained  from  six  of  the  public 
schools  for  Indians  in  New  York,  the  only  State  which  provides  sys- 
tematically for  the  education  of  its  Indian  youth.  The  Indian  de- 
partment of  Hampton  Normal  Institute  is  also  represented. 

The  Carlisle  school  has  nothing  at  Jamestown  to  illustrate  its  ex- 
tensive equipment  for  teaching  the  trades,  as  its  carefully  prepared 
exhibit  was  wrongly  delivered  on  the  exposition  grounds  and  no  trace 
of  it  has  been  found ;  however,  restitution  has  been  made  for  the  cash 
value  of  the  lost  articles. 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  connected  with  the  Indian  field  establishment  about  5,500 
employees  engaged  in  some  capacity  in  the  campaign  of  civilization 
directed  from  this  Office.     A  little  less  than  half  the  number  are 
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direotly  connected  with  the  educational  branch.  The  remainder  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  adult  Indians,  their  homes,  their  tribal  re- 
lations, their  lands,  and  their  rights  under  the  law.  Substantially 
the  entire  corps  is  in  the  classified  service,  and  appointments  to  it  are 
made  by  selection  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Of  the  inelasticity  of  the  system  as  applied  to  the 
Indian  field,  I  spoke  in  my  last  report;  but  now,  as  then,  the  Com- 
mission holds  itself  always  ready  to  study  sympathetically  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Office  in  this  respect,  and  endeavors  so  to  adjust  its  rules 
as  to  procure  qualified  candidates.  About  half  the  persons  selected 
and  notified  decline  appointment,  usually  on  account  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  salaries  the  Office  is  able  to  pay  under  present  appro- 
priations, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  everywhere  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  scale  of  pay  in  private  business  for  similar  kinds  of 
work. 

This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  means  a  tendency  toward  a  lower 
standard  for  entrance  into  the* Indian  Service  and  our  inabilitv  to 
retain  long  the  best  material  we  get.  The  danger  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  schools  and  agencies, 
where  the  low  Government  salaries  attract,  as  a  rule,  a  cheaper,  and 
therefore  in  the  end  more  expensive,  class  of  workmen.  The  mechan- 
ical engineering  branch  is  particularly  a  sufferer,  as  the  Office  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  heating,  lighting,  pump- 
ing, and  irrigation  plants.  The  remedy  must  be  either  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  school  and  agency  systems,  or  an  increase  of  appropria- 
tions which  will  insure  to  the  Government  competent  employees  by 
offering  them  salaries  equal  to  those  paid  by  private  concerns. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  combined  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  contained  in 
the  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  make  a  total  of 
$10,123,188.05.  The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1007  was  $9,428,983.35.  The  objects  of  the  appropriations  for 
these  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Approprhttinnn  in  the  Indian  appropriation  arts  for  tlir  Ji.val  year!<  lff07  and  1008. 


11X17.  190«. 

t'lirr.  :it  at:.l  i-oiitMiffrnt  t'xp«-nst'« '     $^*i'.>.  ^Hi.  0(>  S917.M10.00 

Fiilfilliriu  treaty  stiimlations '1,  a:^\ «•»:«». 43  2, 412, 278. 16 

Ml'M'.-llniM-ou'.  sup|K>rt«<  (jrratiiitif- 1 r>7ri,0(.K). (K>  ;  565, f»00. 00 

Inci«1*'Tita)  »»xrien>iea 7(>, (Hmi. (K)  j  74, 0(X\  00 

gnpw>rt.)f.«fhiK>Is F r..'.»'Jl.tV:;o.(K»  4,0:t9,Wo.00 

MfciCfllaneoiLt 1.413,r.(vJ..\=S  2.113.614.89 

Total y.  32.=).  02 1.  yg  10. 123.  lSi<.  05 
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Appropriations  were  also  made  by  other  acts,  as  follows : 


1907. 


Current  and  contingent  expensts ,  S23, 668. 73 

Fulflllingr  treaty  .stipulations i  46. 47 

Miscellaneous ■,    80. 248. 17 


1908. 


8182,028.58 


Total 103,958.37  i    182,028.58 


Adding  these  two  together,  we  have  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
two  years. 

Total  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908. 


1907. 


190S. 


Current  an«l  coutin^ri'iit  expenM- 

FuinillnK  trcuiy  stipiiljilions 

Miscellaneous  supiK>ri< 

Intriflental  expenses 

Support  of  Pchoi)ls 

Miscellaneous 


8**13.4fi8.73 

2,4o0.9T«.90 

576,000.00 

70.000.00 

3.924,n:X).00 

1.493.907.72  ' 


1917,800.00 

2,412,278.16 

565,500.00 

74.000.00 

4,089.995.00 

2,295.648.47 


Total ;      9,428,983.35  ,      10,905,216.88 


The  excess  of  1908  over  1907  is  $876,233.28,  and  is  accounted  for  as 
follows : 

Excess  of  1908  over  1907 : 

Curreut  and  contingent  expenses i    $4,331.27 

Incidental    expenses 4,000.00 

Support  of  schools 115,365.00 

Miscellaneous 801,735.75 


-$925,432.02 


Excess  of  1907  over  1908 : 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 38,698.74 

Miscellaneous  supports 10,500.00 


49,  Ida  74 


Net  increase  for  1908 876,233.28 

The  principal  items  of  this  increase  are  support  of  schools,  $115,365, 
as  will  appear  from  the  table,  $515,000  appropriated  in  fulfillment 
of  agreements  with  Indians— $440,000  for  the  Indians  of  the  Black- 
feet  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  $75,000  for  the  Indians  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  Wyo.— and  $180,000  for  certain  lands  of  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation,  S.  Dak., carried  under  "Miscellaneous"  in  the  table. 

lURIGATION. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  plan  has  been  made  for  the  closest  cooper- 
ion  between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  this  Office  in  the  conduct 
•rigation  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Office.    The  plan 
pproved  by  the  Department  on  April  9,  1907.     It  contemplates, 
other  things,  that  all  broad  questions  of  policy  shall  be  deter- 
i  advance,  annually  or  quarterly,  by  the  Director  of  the  Rec5- 
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lamation  Service  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  localities  where  irriga- 
tion work  is  required  and  the  conditions  to  be  met  as  regards  future 
allotments  of  lands,  treaty  obligations,  and  fiscal  relations,  are  to  be 
indicated  by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  the  character  and 
general  location  of  the  construction  work  are  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Indian  Service  is  to  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  all  matters  of  policy  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  sending  a  duplicate  copy  of  his  report  to  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  from  whom,  in  turn,  he  will 
receive  instructions  as  to  engineering  details.  Headquarters  of  the 
Indian  irrigation  service  have  been  established  in  Los  Angples, 
CaL,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Supt.  Charles  R.  Olberg,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  engineer.  This  arrangement  is  expected  to 
insure  more  elaborate  supervision  of  important  work,  and,  by  bring- 
ing all  the  irrigation  work  of  the  Government  into  coordination,  to 
effect  eventually  large  economies  of  effort  and  expenditure.  The 
system  of  cost-keeping  in  use  by  the  Reclamation  Service  is  now 
applied  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  work  of  Indian  irrigation.  Chief 
Engineer  Code  having  adopted  it  on  July  1,  1907. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  sum  of  $152,000  from  the  appropriation  for  "  Irrigation, 
Indian  reservations,"  was  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal 
year  1907,  and  most  of  it  was  apportioned  to  the  following  reser- 
vations : 


> 


Zunl,  N.  Mex $85,296.54 

Pala.   Cal 12, 004.  30 

Crow,  Mont 10, 271.  35 

Navabo  and  Moqui,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex 7,334.30 

Walker  River,  Nev 7,132.46 

Tongue  River,  Mont 2,817.17 

Pueblo,  N.  Mex 3,422.74 

128,  278.  86 

About  one-half  of  the  remainder  has  been  expended  mainly  in 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  ditches  and  reservoirs  on  other  reserva- 
tions ;  and  some  additional  tribal  moneys  and  funds  specially  appro- 
priated have  also  been  used.  Of  the  total  above  given,  $3,435.81  was 
not  expended  but  was  returned  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation, 
though  too  late  for  use  elsewhere;  also,  $6,000  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  the  "  Barney  pipe  line,"  referred  to  here- 
after, was  decided  by  the  Auditor,  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
to  be  iinavailable  for  that  purpose  and  hence  was  not  expended. 
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Blackfeet—TYiQ  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1035)  provides 
for  allotting  the  Blackfeet  Eeservation  in  Montana  and  opening  the 
surplus  lands  to  settlement,  and  appropriates  $300,000  toward  con- 
structing irrigation  systems  for  the  allotted  lands.  Engineer  W.  B. 
Hill  has  been  making  investigations  of  feasible  canal  projects  on  the 
reservation,  in  connection  with  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  the  local  engineer  of 
the  Eeclamation  Service,  but  no  report  has  been  received. 

Crow. — The  work  of  constructing  additional  laterals  and  otherwise 
completing  the  irrigation  system  on  the  Crow  Eeservation  in  Mon- 
tana has  progressed  steadily  during  the  year. 

Flathead, — On  April  26,  1907,  the  Director  of  the  Eeclamation 
Service  was  asked  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  on  the  Flat- 
head Eeservation  in  Montana  to  enable  me  to  recommend  the  legisla- 
tion needed  for  an  adequate  system  of  irrigation  for  the  Indians  to 
be  allotted  and  for  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of  mider  act  of  April  28, 
1904:  (33  Stat.  L.,  302).    No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  him. 

Fort  Hall. — ^The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L., 
1024)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  condemnation  all  the  lands  in  twelve  townships  in  Idaho  east  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Eeservation  which  he  shall  deem  necessaiy  for  con- 
structing a  reservoir  for  storing  water  to  irrigate  lands  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Eeservation  and  those  ceded  by  the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  and  also 
whatever  lands,  rights,  and  property  he  may  consider  necessary  to 
the  success  of  such  project.  Supt.  John  J.  Granville  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  preliminary  work  since  early  in  March,  and  expects  to 
complete  all  the  surveys  bj  winter,  when  the  plans  and  final  estimates 
can  be  worked  up  and  passed  upon  by  the  engineers  of  the  Indian 
and  Eeclamation  services.  Several  complaints,  however,  have  arisen 
which  indicate  that  further  legislation  may  be  required,  or  possi- 
bly the  whole  project  of  the  Blackfoot  reservoir  may  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

Klamath. — ^The  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  Modoc  Point  project 
on  the  Klamath  Eeservation  in  Oregon  have  been  finished.  The 
agreement  with  the  Indians,  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.  L.,  3G7),  provides  that  about  $130,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  payment  of  the  lands  excluded  from  the  reservation  by  an 
erroneous  survey  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
irrigation,  but  that  Indians  whose  allotments  will  not  be  benefited  by 
such  irrigation  shall  not  bear  any  of  its  expense,  but  shall  receive 
an  equivalent  in  value  in  stock  cattle  or  other  articles.  As  only  about 
one-tonth  of  the  allottees  would  be  benefited  by  the  Modoc  Point  proj- 
ect, and  the  estimated  cost  approximates  $150,000,  its  <5onstruction 
funds  provided  by  the  agreement  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
a  further  appropriation  by  Congress  seems  to  be  the  only 
:  the  work  is  to  be  seriously  undertaken. 


f 
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Mission  Indians. — Some  $12,000  was  expended  during  the  year 
^  the  construction  of  a  new  ditch  on  the  Pala  Reservation,  in  Cali- 
'<MTiia,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  floods,  as  mentioned  in  my 
^  report 

On  November  7, 1906,  Chief  Engineer  Code  reported  that  the  hold- 

^Jigs  of  B.  B.  Barney  should  belong  to  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  and 

thus  put  an  end  to  bickerings  and  disputes  which  are  inevitable  where 

ffleinbers  of  two  races  are  jointly  interested  in  the  same  water  supply. 

Special  Agent  Kelsey  had  recommended  the  same  thing;  and  on 

Eteci^mber  17  the  Department  authorized  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Barney's 

property  for  $6,000,  to  be  taken  from  the  $100,000  appropriated  for 

th^   purchase  of  lands  and  water  rights  for  Indians  in  California.    A 

deec3  conveying  the  water  rights,  pipe  line,  lands,  and  other  prop- 

^y^  was  approved  by  the  Attorney-General  on  July  5,  1907,  and  the 

^^r^x^sfer  has  been  made.    A  further  sum  of  some  $7,600  from  this 

*PI>xopriation  has  been  expended  to  increase  the  water  supply  on  the 

P^'^xma,  Cahuilla,  Cabezon,  San  Augustin,  Mission  and  Pechanga 

'^^^^irvations. 

^^ima. — On  January  23,  1907,  Chief  Engineer  Code  reported  that 

*^^^^T  the  submission  of  the  joint  report  of  Special  Agent  Granville 

*^^   himself,  dated  April  25,  1906 — referred  to  in  my  last  report — 

"®    liad  learned  of  new  developments  in  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  recla- 

^'^^^^ion  project  which  would  insure  a  large  amount  of  surplus  power. 

-^    ^lan  was  accordingly  arranged  whereby  this  Bureau  was  to  sign 

*^     agreement  with  the  Water-Users'  Association  of  the  Salt  Eiver 

^J^Xley  for  power  for  pumping  water  on  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the 

I^^^Via  reservation,  in  Arizona,  the  power  to  l)e  delivered  at  the  north 

"^Vtndary  of  the  reservation ;  the  extension  of  the  line  to  the  various 

P^^ping  plants  on  the  reservation,  and  the  construction  work,  were 

^    be  done  by  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  paid 

^^t*  from  the  funds  available  for  the  irrigation  of  Pima  lands;  and 

^^^  Indians  were  to  be  required  to  pay  the  same  construction  and 

wiaintenance  charges  for  power  delivered  to  the  reservation  line  as 

Were  assessed  generally  against  the  lands  of  the  Salt  River  project. 

In  pursuance  thereof,  an  item  was  inserted  in  the  current  Indian 
appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  1022),  providing — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  use  such  part  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  heretofore  appropriated  for  an  Irrigation 
system  for  the  Pima  Indians  in  the  payment  of  such  Indians'  proiwrtionate  part 
of  the  construction  of  the  Salt  River  project,  and  such  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  reclamation  fund,  to  be  expended  by  that  Service  in  accordance 
with  its  rules  and  regulations;  the  Indians  to  receive  a  credit  upon  the 
reclamation  charge  assessed  against  their  lands  under  the  Salt  River  project 
for  the  amount  so  transferred. 

An*  agreement  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  to  include  the  lands  of 
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the  Pima  Indians  within  the  area  to  be  irrigated  under  the  Salt  River 
project,  was  executed  by  the  Department  on  June  3,  1907,  and 
$100,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  reclamation  fund  out  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Pima  irrigation  system. 

Shoshoni. — ^Though  work  on  the  Shoshoni  Reservation  in  Wyoming 
has  made  considerable  progress,  not  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
as  was  hoped,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  constant 
laboring  force  for  any  considerable  time.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1907,  $76,811.05  was  expended,  mainly  on  the  Coolidge  ditch  and  its 
lateral  systfems.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  $115,500  became  available 
for  continuing  the  work,  the  Congress  having  appropriated  the  bal- 
ance of  the  $150,000  provided  in  the  agreement  with  the  Indians 
($25,000)  and  the  further  sum  of  $75,000  by  the  current  Indian 
appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  1052),  and  $15,500  being  on  hand  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  work  is  going  on 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Tongue  River. — Some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  the 
Tongue  Kiver  Reservation  in  Montana,  under  the  supervision  of  In- 
spector W.  B.  Hill.  The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat. 
L.,  1035)  contains  a  special  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  an  irriga- 
tion system  on  this  reservation,  and  it  is  intended  to  push  the  con- 
struction as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Uintah. — The  work  of  constructing  the  several  systems  of  irriga- 
tion on  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  Utah  has  progressed  favorably 
during  the  year,  with  the  expenditure  of  $120,672.32  of  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  375).  In  view 
of  the  necessity  of  using  the  water  in  order  to  hold  its  appropriation 
under  the  laws  of  Utah,  the  acting  agent  was  instructed  last  February 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  lease  all  allotted  land  which  could 
be  irrigated,  wherever  tl>e  allottees  were  making  no  use  of  it.  Very 
favorable  terms  were  offered,  and  by  advertising  and  press  notices 
wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  fact  that  these  lands  could  be  leased. 
Many  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received,  but  only  twenty-six 
leases  have  been  effected. 

Zuni  Pueblo. — More  than  $85,000  was  expended  during  the  year 

on  the  Zuiii  dam  in  New  Mexico.     It  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  work 

on  the  canal  will  soon  begin.    Owing  to  unusual  floods,  scarcity  of 

labor  and  difficulty  of  access,  the  cost  has  far  exceeded  the  original 

®^™nates;  but  the  dam  is  a  fine  example  of  engineering  skill,  and  the 

'^sults  will  doubtless  justify  the  expense  if  the  Indians  avail  them- 

selves  of  the  benefits  so  liberally  provided  for  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ALLOTMENTS  AM)  PATENTS. 

nent  work  among  Indians  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
'  the  date  of  my  last  report. 
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ON  RESERVATIONS. 

During  last  year  patents  were  issued  and  delivered  to  Indians, 
classified  by  reservations,  as  follows : 


Walker  River,  Nev 490 

Yakima,  Wash 653 

Colnmbla     (Moses    agreement). 

Wash 33 

Shoshonl  (ceded  lands),  Wyo..  368 


Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak -_.:»  816 

Lomml,  Wash 9 

Crow,  Mont 82 

Swinomlsh,  Wash 1 

Kiowa,  Okla 511 

Skokomteh,  Wash 31 

Oto  and  Bilssonria,  Okla 369  Total 3,363 

The  allotments  approved  during  the  year,  but  for  which  patents 
have  not  yet  issued,  were : 


La  Pointe,  Wis 11 

(Drow,  Mont 1, 981 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Sac  and  Fox,  Kans.  and  Nebr.-        37 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak 2 

White  Earth,  Minn 3,158 

Turtle  Mountain,  N.  Dak 326 


Total 10, 643 


Kiowa,  Okla 513 

Oto  and  Missouria,  Okla 121 

Ptoe  Ridge,  S.  Dak 1,463 

Standing  Bock,  S.  Dak 868 

fihoahoni,  Wyo 1,781 

Boeebnd,  S.  Dak 252 

lanktwi,  S.  Dak 2 

Qainaielt,  Wash 119 

Takima,  Wash 4 

lac  da  Flambeau,  Wis 5 

llie  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows : 
Oolumbia  (Moses  agreement). — ^Under  what  is  known  as  the  "Moses 
agreement,'*  confirmed  by  the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  79), 
87  original  and  3  supplemental  allotments  were  made  to  the  Columbia 
Indians  in  Washington.  Nos,  30  and  34,  in  favor  of  Snain  chucks 
*^d  Paul,  respectively,  were  relinquished  by  the  allottees,  and  the 
^otment^  canceled;  No.  37,  in  favor  of  John  Salla  Salla,  was 
'^^red  to  the  public  domain  by  Executive  Order  of  January  19, 
1895 ;  and  Nos.  33,  35,  and  36  in  favor  of  Ko  mo  dal  kiah.  Que  lock  us 
*^^?  and  Se  cum  ka  nal  lux,  respectively,  are  unsurveyed,  but  the 
^ttunissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  directed  the  surveyor- 
8^eral  for  Washington  to  close  the  public  surveys  on  these  allotments 
*^d  segregate  them  from  the  public  lands. 

Patents  for  the  remaining  allotments,  as  "  replatted  and  lotted  "  by 
^^  surveyor-general  of  Washington  under  instructions  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  (Jeneral  Land  Office,  were  sent  on  May  13, 1907, 
to  Inspector  Tinker  for  delivery  to  the  allottees  or  their  heirs,  the 
keirs  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  "Moses  agreement  act"  of  March  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  55), 
provides  among  other  things  that  the  allottees,  or  heirs  of  deceased 
allottees,  may  sell  and  convey  all  the  lands  covered  by  any  patent, 
except  80  acres,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  all  such  conveyances  to  be  subject  to  his  approval  to 
convey  title.  The  inspector  was  instructed  to  visit  and  appraise  each 
lot  separately  and  to  report  all  the  facts,  so  that  the  Department 
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might  be  able  to  determine  the  method  of  sale  which  will  bring  the 
largest  return  to  the  Indians.  Only  a  preluninary  report  has  been 
received  from  him. 

Crow. — ^My  last  annual  report  showed  that  allotments  to  the  Crow 
Indians  in  Montana  were  practically  completed.  The  result  of  the 
field  work  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  and  approved^  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  allottees  on  Schedule  A.  Their  allotments.have 
been  held  up  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Office  to  secure  the  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  in  accordance  with  an  adjustment  made  by  a  special 
agent  of  this  Office  and  one  from  the  General  Land  Office.  Moreover, 
further  action  has  been  suspended  to  allow  settlers  who,  by  error, 
were  permitted  to  enter  lands  belonging  to  Indians,  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  from  the  order  of  cancellation  issued  by  ithe  General  Land 
Office.  It  is  believed  that  the  cases  can  be  closed  within  the  next  two 
months. 

Flathead. — The  field  work  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana 
has  progressed  very  rapidly.  Of  the  2,170  persons  known  to  be  en- 
titled to  allotment  1,573  had  their  selections  scheduled  on  July  27, 
.1907,  and  the  work  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  75  selections 
a  week,  which  indicates  that  the  field  work  will  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  surveys  of  the  reservation  have  not  been  finished,  but  a  special 
examiner  from  the  General  Land  Office  has  been  on  the  ground  for 
some  time  with  instructions  to  extend  the  surveys  over  such  unsur- 
veyed  parts  of  the  reservation  as  contain  lands  valuable  for  timber 
or  other  purposes.  This  work  will  doubtless  be  finished  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  field  work  of  making  the  allotments.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  commission  to  appraise  the  lands  can  begin  work 
before  the  end  of  October. 

Fort  BertholcL — Allotments  were  made  in  1895  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  989-1032),  for  which  patents  were  issued 
and  delivered  to  the  parties  entitled. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1042),  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to — 

cause  an  allotment  of  80  acres  to  be  made  from  the  lands  of  the  Fort  Bertbold 
Reservation,  including  lands  to  Ive  restored,  to  each  member  of  the  several  tribes 
belonging  on  and  occupying  It  now  living  and  to  whom  no  allotment  has  hereto- 
fore been  made,  and  where  any  allotment  of  less  than  80  acres  has  heretofbre 
been  made,  the  allottee,  if  now  living,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  an  additional 
allotment  which,  with  the  land  already'  allotted,  shall  not  exceed  80  acres. 

To  make  these  additional  allotments  a  special  agent  was  appointed 
**«  \pril  30, 1907,  and  he  is  now  at  work  in  the  field. 

n7/tf.— The  act  of  3^Iarch  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1413),  author- 
e  cancellation  of  allotments  heretofore  made  on  the  Jicaiilla 
ation  in  New  Mexico,  the  reallotment  of  the  lands,  and  the  sale 
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of  the  timber,  the  proceeds  from  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  advance- 
nient  of  the  Indians.  An  allotting  agent  has  been  at  work  there  since 
June  readjusting  allotments  heretofore  made. 

Klamath. — An  allotting  agent  has  been  designated  to  make  allot- 
ments to  the  children  of  the  Klamath  Indians  in  Oregon  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  260),  and  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  him  on  September  3, 1907. 

Makah. — On  April  16,  1907,  the  President  appointed  William  M. 
Peterson  special  allotting  agent  to  allot  the  agricultural  lands  of 
the  Makah  Reservation,  in  Washington,  under  the  act  of  February 
8, 1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  794).  He  was  instructed  on  April  24  to  allot  to  each 
Indian  belonging  on  the  reservation  10  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
and  to  reserve  the  necessary  tracts  for  school  and  other  purposes, 
including  such  lands  adjoining  the  town  site  of  Neah  Bay  as  might 
be  needed  hereafter  for  town-site  purposes. 

Ofo.— The  Oto  Reservation,  in  Oklahoma,  has  been  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe  entitled  to  land  under  the  act  of  April  21, 
1W4  (33  Stat.L.,  217).  The  only  unallotted  land  is  640  acres 
^served  for  the  use  of  the  tribe  in  common,  and  720  acres  reserved 
for  administrative,  church,  school  and  other  public  uses. 

Osage. — ^Allotments  on  the  Osage  Reservation  are  referred  to  on 
page  119. 

PyTamid  Lake. — A  complete  census  has  been  made  of  all  Indians 
^lio  belong  to  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  or  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  allotments  thereon.  This  is  preparatory  to  a  compli- 
ancy with  section  26  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat  L.,  225), 
^hich  provides  that  5  acres  of  irrigable  land  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
Indian  belonging  on  the  reservation,  and  that  any  lands  in  the  reser- 
vation made  irrigable  by  work  prosecuted  under  the  reclamation  act 
of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  may  be  "  reclaimed,  utilized,  and 
disposed  of  "  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  though  they  were 
*  part  of  the  public  domain. 

Quinaielt. — ^The  allotting  of  the  Indians  on  the  Quinaielt  Reserva- 
tion, in  Washington,  has  been  attended  with  more  difficulties  than 
elsewhere.  The  total  number  entitled  by  the  latest  computation  will 
probably  not  exceed  400;  on  July  20,  1907,  366  selections  had  been 
scheduled,  of  which  119  have  been  approved,  and  the  allotting  agent 
has  designated  November  1  as  the  date  when  he  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete his  work.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  consider  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  surplus  lands  and  their  timber. 

Sac  and  Fox  in  Kansas. — The  remnant  of  the  lands  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  of  Missouri  who  live  in  Kansas  has  been  allotted  to  the  children 
of  former  allottees  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34 
Stat.  Li.,  349),  and  another  reservation  thus  eliminated. 
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Shoshoni, — On  April  29,  1907,  the  Department  approved  schedules 
of  allotments  to  the  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho  Indians  on  the  Shoshoni 
Reservation  in  Wyoming,  which  had  been  made  under  the  treaty  con- 
cluded July  3,  1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  637),  and  the  amended  general 
allotment  act.  The  Shoshoni  schedule  showed  116,340.68  acres  on 
surveyed  lands  and  approximately  1,603.20  acres  on  unsurveyed  or 
partly  surveyed  lands.  The  Arapaho  schedule  showed  71,216.28  aeres 
on  surveyed  lands  and  approximately  2,980.98  acres  on  land  unsur- 
veyed or  partly  surveyed  or  on  the  unmeandered  parts  of  the  Big 
Wind  and  the  Big  Popo  Agie  rivers.  Only  allotments  on  surveyed 
lands  were  approved. 

The  Department  has  given  instructions  to  have  the  south  bank  of 
Big  Wind  River  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Popo  Agie  Rivet  mean- 
dered, and  certain  fractional  townships  surveyed.  When  this  is  done 
the  allotments  on  the  diminished  reservation  will  be  finished. 

The  Sioux.— TYie^  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1048),  author- 
ized the  allotment  of  lands  to  children  of  the  Sioux  tribes  in  the 
Dakotas,  and  to  the  married  women  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  Lower 
Brule,  and  Standing  Rock  reservations  who  had  not  already  been 
provided  for.  A  special  allotting  agent  has  been  appointed  to  make 
allotments  to  children  on  the  Lower  Brule,  Crow  Creek,  and  Stand- 
ing Rock  reservations  and  to  the  married  women  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Reservation.  He  began  work  on  the  Lower  Brule  Reserva- 
tion early  in  June  and  his  reports  show  satisfactory  progress.  The 
exact  number  of  allotments  to  be  made  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  work  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  work  begim  by  the  special  allotting  agent  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  in  June,  190G,  has  advanced  most  satisfactorily 
because  the  Indians  there  have  shown  a  greater  interest  in  receiving 
allotments  than  any  other  Sioux.  Often  as  many  as  15  or  20  Indians 
have  followed  the  surveyors  in  the  field,  urging  that  the  lands  which 
they  had  selected  be  the  next  to  be  surveyed.  A  little  additional 
help  was  given  Agent  Gunderson  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  accom- 
modate the  Indians  who  showed  such  interest  in  the  work.  The  total 
number  of  allotments  to  be  made  is  approximately  3,500.  At  the 
rate  it  is  now  going  forward,  the  field  work  is  likely  to  be  completed 
about  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  have  been  assigned  their  lands  under  the 

act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.  L,  888).    The  provision  for  allotments 

to  children  and  married  women  has  materially  increased  the  work, 

which  bids  fair,  at  the  present  rate,  to  continue  four  or  five  years 

more.    The  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  allotment  exceeds  6,700, 

robably  not  more  than  3,000  have  yet  had  their  selections 

d.    Much  more  rapid  progress  could  be  made  if  funds  were 

1  to  employ  enough  persons  to  do  the  work.     In  view  of 
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Qie  importance  of  speedily  giving  these  people  their  lands  in  sever- 
alty and  preparing  for  the  restoration  of  the  surplus  lands  to  the 
IHiblic  domain,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  economical  and  profitable 
to  allow  the  Office  money  to  increase  the  allotting  force  enough  to 
dose  the  work  within  the  next  two  years,  possibly  during  the  next 
year. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1907  (34  Stat.  L.,  1230) ,  authorized  the  sale  or 
other  disposal  of  all  that  part  of  the  surplus  or  unallotted  lands  in  the 
iiosebud  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  lying  south  of  the  Big  White 
-River  and  east  of  range  25  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian.     It 
*Iso  provided  that  before  opening  the  lands  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior might  permit  any  Indian  who  had  an  allotment  within  the  Rose- 
bud   Reservation  to  relinquish  such  allotment  and  to  receive  in  lieu 
thereof  an  allotment  anywhere  within  said  reservation,  and  that  he 
should  also  allot  160  acres  of  land  to  each  child  of  Indian  parentage, 
living  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  but  still  without  an  allot- 
merkt.,  whose  father  or  mother  "  is  or  was,  in  case  of  death,"  a  duly 
enrolled  member  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  on  the 
Kosebud  Reservation. 

•Tohn  H.  Scriven,  who  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  allotments, 
ent^i^  upon  his  duties  on  May  13, 1907,  and  expects  to  finish  them  in 
aboixt  a  year. 

^f^okan, — ^Allotments  are  being  made  to  the  Indians  on  the  Spo- 
kan.  Reservation,  in  Washington,* by  Special  Allotting  Agent  Clair 
Hunt,  under  authority  of  joint  resolution  of  June  19,1902  (32  Stat. 
I^)  T44).  Under  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  377),  he  was 
directed  to  reserve  for  town-site  and  terminal  purposes  not  exceeding 
^^  acres  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Spokane  rivers. 
O^  December  26  he  reported  the  reservation  of  lots  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  the 
E-  i  of  the  NW.  i  and  the  NW.  i  of  the  NE.  J  of  sec.  30,  T.  28  N.,  R. 
36  H.,  Willamette  meridian,  aggregating  293.65  acres. 

I^nrtle  Mountain. — The  work  of  allotting  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Cbippewa  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  under  the  act  of  April  21, 
1904  (33  Stat  L.,  194),  has  been  concluded,  and  the  275  quarter  sec- 
tions comprising  the  reservation  have  been  divided  among  326 
Indians,  heads  of  families.  In  addition,  about  G50  locations  have 
been  made  on  the  public  domain,  under  the  same  act,  to  members  of 
the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas,  thus  providing  for  approx- 
imately 1,000  Indians. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905,  there  were  2,362  enrolled  members 
of  the  Turtle  Mountain  band.  Some  few  additions  were  recommended 
by  E.  A.  Allen,  special  agent,  who  enrolled  the  Indians  entitled  to 
m^intAin  tribal  relations  with  this  band,  and  some  names  have  been 
stricken  from  the  roll.  Accepting  the  total  enrollment  as  2,370  in 
round  numbers,  there  remain  approximately  1,370  Indians  for  whom 
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no  provision  has  been  made,  nearly  all  of  them  "wives  or  children  of 
reservation  allottees.  If  these  Indians  are  to  secwre  lands  it  must 
be  from  the  public  domain  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  But  pro- 
tests have  been  made  against  their  taking  up  so  much  of  the  public 
domain  in  these  States,  because  the  lands  will  remain  untaxable  as 
long  as  they  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Government.  The  Office  there- 
fore intends  to  ask  the  Congress  at  its  next  session  to  appropriate  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  to  these  1,370  Indians  an  adequate 
amount  in  lieu  of  the  lands  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Uintah. — ^My  last  report  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  condition  of 
allotments  on  the  Uintah  Keservation  in  Utah,  because  it  presented 
such  an  illustration  of  the  unwisdom  of  doing  in  haste  work  that 
demands  deliberation.  I  have  had  to  keep  an  allotting  force  on  the 
ground  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  endeavoring  to  straighten  out 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  act  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  opening  limited  our  time  so  that  we  had  no  chance  to 
survey  the  lands  before  making  the  allotments.  The  field  work  of 
the  survey,  when  finished,  was  found  to  be  faulty.  The  lands  were 
assigned  by  regular  subdivisions  as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  changes 
in  the  surveys  and  plats  will  make  it  necessary  to  cancel  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  allotments  and  to  issue  new  certificates  or  trust 
patents  showing  the  lands  which  the  Indians  are  actually  to  receive. 

Walker  River, — There  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation  in  Nevada  491  allotments,  and  patents  for 
all  except  six,  which  are  on  unsurveyed  land,  were  sent  on  May  15, 
1907,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Carson  School  for  delivery.  Be- 
sides the  allotments,  which  cover  a  total  of  9,783.25  acres,  there  were 
set  aside  for  agency  and  school  80  acres;  for  cemetery  40;  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  160;  for  grazing  37,390.29;  and  for 
timber  3,350.02  acres.  By  Presidential  proclamation  of  September 
26, 1906,  all  the  remaining  lands  were  opened  to  settlement  on  October 
29  and  made  subject  to  disposal  under  existing  law. 

White  Earth. — The  Chippewa  Commission,  when  it  disbanded  in 
1900,  had  not  completed  the  allotments  on  the  AVhite  Earth  Reserva- 
tion in  Minnesota  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.  L., 
642),  and  since  then  the  superintendent  in  charge  has  taken  up  the 
work.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Mille  Lac,  Sandy  Lake,  and  AAHiitc  Oak  Point  bands 
to  remove  to  "\\Tiite  Earth,  or  their  indifference.  Though  every 
reasonable  appeal  has  been  made  to  them,  those  who  have  come  have 
straggled  into  the  reservation  only  a  few  at  a  time, 'and  many  still 
hold  off. 

On  June  5,  1907,  Superintendent  Michelet  submitted  a  schedule 
of  505  allotments  made  to  the  members  of  the  various  bands  of 
Indians  entitled  under  the  act  of  1889,  embracing  an  approximate 
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area  of  40,152  acres,  and  also  a  schedule  of  2,796  allotments  made 
to  the  members  of  the  several  bands  of  Indians  on  the  White  Earth 
Beservation  under  the  act  of  April  28,  1904:  (33  Stat.  L.,  539), 
onbracing  an  approximate  area  of  223,790  acres.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  143  allotments  which  have  been  canceled  or  are  still  pending, 
the  schedules  were  approved  on  September  13  and  have  been  entered 
on  the  tract  books  of  the  Office,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  has  been  directed  to  cause  patents  to  issue 
accordingly. 

NONRESERVATION    ALLOTMENTS. 

On  April  22,  1907,  the  Department  revoked  its  order  of  February 
21,  1903,  which  suspended  all  allotments  made  to  nonreservation 
Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February 
28,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  794),  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  was  directed  to  issue  trust  patents  on  all  approved  allot- 
ments against  which  no  specific  charges  had  been  filed.  The  order 
of  suspension  had  directed  that  an  investigation  of  all  unapproved 
allotments  be  made  jointly  by  this  Office  and  the  General  Land  Office ; 
but  neither  office  has  had  a  field  force  available  to  do  the  work. 
Meanwhile,  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  allowing  or 
canceling  the  suspended  allotments  was  rendering  the  allottees  inse- 
cure in  their  homes,  as  they  were  in  doubt  whether  or  not  to  continue 
to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  on  which  they  had  settled.  The 
revocation  of  the  order  was  therefore  reconunended,  because  it  was 
believed  that  less  harm  would  result  from  the  patenting  of  the  ap- 
proved allotments  than  from  continuing  their  suspension. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  925  fourth-section  allotments  have 
been  approved  and  106  trust  patents  issued. 

Allotments  to  mixed  hloods. — The  decision  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  Ulin  V.  Colby  (24  L.  D.,  311),  which  held,  in  effect,  that  Indians 
other  than  full  bloods  are  not  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  fourth 
section  of  the  general-allotment  act,  has  worked  a  great  injustice 
to  many  mixed-blood  Indians.  It  tended  to  nullify  the  purpose  of 
that  act,  which  was  to  break  up  tribal  relations  and  place  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  tribe  in  a  position  of  self-support  and  self- 
dependence  with  the  individual  instead  of  the  tribe  as  the  unit. 
ICany  mixed-blood  Indians  are  as  truly  Indian  in  character  and 
habits  as  the  full  bloods  themselves.  Since,  under  the  act  of  June  7, 
1897  (30  Stat  L.,  90),  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tribal 
relations  by  virtue  of  their  mother's  membership  in  the  tribe,  to  hold 
that,  because  of  their  white  ancestry,  they  should  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fourth  section  of  the  general-allotment  act  was  to  punish 
them  for  seeking  a  living  independently  of  their  tribe.     The  Office 
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The  resignation  of  William  E.  Casson  on  December  29,  1906,  was 
accepted  and  Howard  6.  Bartlett,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  was  commissioned 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Agent  Bartlett  has  been  assigned  to  make  allot- 
ments to  Indians  on  the  public  domain  in  California  and  Arizona  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Needles. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  making  and  adjusting 
fourth-section  allotments  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  In  Wash- 
ington the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  relinquished  its 
ri^t  to  certain  lands  within  its  grant  in  townships  33  and  34,  range  44 
east,  because  those  lands  have  long  been  in  the  occupancy  of  certain 
Kalispel  Indians.  The  tentative  allotments  made  by  Special  Allotting 
Agent  John  K.  Rankin  August  20,  1897,  to  the  Kootenai  Indians 
ought  to  be  followed  up  and  the  lands  allotted  under  the  fourth 
section  of  the  general  allotment  act. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  public  land  available  for 
allotment  to  Indians  is  being  appropriated,  this  work  should  be  prose- 
cuted without  the  interruptions  which  have  been  so  frequent  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  so  that  the  Indians  on  the  public  domain 
may  be  provided  with  homes  before  all  suitable  and  available  lands 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  white  settlers. 

THE  BURKE  LAW. 

I  devoted  considerable  space  in  my  last  report  to  a  consideration  of 
the  act  of  May  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  182),  commonly  known  as  "the 
Burke  law."  One  of  its  important  provisions  was  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  patents  in  fee  simple 
to  allottees  whenever  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  competent  to 
care  for  their  own  affairs. 

Under  this  act  881  applications  have  been  received,  and  the  number 
of  cases  acted  on  favorably  up  to  September  1  is  as  follows : 

Klamath  River,  Cal 2  Ponca,  Okla 8 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 1  Kiowa,  Okla 12 

Nez  Ferc6,  Idaho 18  ;  Grande  Ronde,  Oreg 87 

Iowa,  Kans 1  '  Siletz,  Oreg 25 

Potawatoml,  Kans 4  |  Umatilla,  Oreg, 39 

KIckapoo,  Kana. 2  •  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak 2 

Sac  and  Fox,  Kans.  and  Nebr 5  i  Sisseton,  S.  Dak 31 


Santee  and  Ponca,  Nebr 30 

Omaha,   Nebr 24 

Winnebago,  Nebr 10 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 7 

White  Earth,  Minn 10 

Ch^enne  and  Arapaho,  Okla 15. 

Sac  and  Fox,  Okla It 


Lower  Brul6,  S.  Dak 2 

Rosebud,  S.  Dak 34 

Yankton,  S.  Dak 57 

Colville,  Wash 1 

Seger,  Okla 1 

Yakima,  Wash 6 

Quapaw,  Ind.  T 1 


Citizen  Potawatoml  and  Absentee  La  Pointe,  Wis 7 


Shawnee,  Okla 118 

radcapoo,  Okla 1 

Oto,  Okla 7 
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Oneida,  Wis i 171 


Total 758 
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The  total  number  of  patents  issued  to  date  is  477.  •  It  is  less  than 
the  number  of  applications  which  have  had  favorable  action,  because 
time  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  patents  by  the  General 
Land  Office  after  their  issue  has  been  directed. 

The  effort  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Burke  law  has  caused 
much  labor,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  applicants.  Each  agent 
or  superintendent  has  his  individual  point  of  view,  which,  no  matter 
how  sincerely  he  may  strive  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  colors 
his  reports  and  recommendations.  A  good  many  allottees  have 
appealed  from  the  pro  forma  decisions  of  the  Office,  which  has  then 
ordered  a  special  investigation,  with  results  usually  favorable  to  the 
appellants. 

Some  curious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  conclu- 
sions for  or  against  the  capacity  of  an  allottee.  In  one  case  the  agent 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Indian  wore  short  hair. 
Others  make  the  educational  test  paramount  The  Office  always 
holds  that  there  is  no  one  standard  by  which  every  person  can  be 
judged,  but  that  probably  the  safest  test  is  the  industry  and  thrift 
of  the  applicant.  If  an  Indian  has  supported  himself  by  his  own 
exertions,  whatever  calling  he  may  have  followed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  has  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  money  values 
and  opportunities  to  justify  the  Government  in  trusting  him  with 
his  own  land. 

On  the  whole,  this  provision  of  the  Burke  law  is  becoming  better 
understood,  and  its  effects  are  believed  to  be  most  beneficial.  Doubt- 
less mistakes  have  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  here  and 
there,  in  its  execution,  but  most  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  grown 
out  of  misinformation  received  by  the  Office  from  other  sources  tlian 
its  own  agents.  The  average  citizen  is  not  likely  to  deny  a  request 
for  his  signature  to  a  petition  merely  because  he  is  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  facts ;  it  is  easier  to  sign  than  to  refuse,  especially 
when  one  can  give  no  affirmative  reason  for  refusing,  and  in  this  way 
the  Office  is  sometimes  misled. 

The  Burke  law  specifically  withheld  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  issue  patents  in  fee  to  allottees  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  Congress  doubtless  intended  to  except  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  that  Territory  from  the  scope  of 
the  act ;  but  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the 
Indians  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  the  only  agency  in  the  Territory 
besides  that  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  As  most  of  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  Quapaw  Agency  arc  thoroughly  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be  held  in  such  property 
hondnpe,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  at  its  next  session  will  amend 
the  wording  of  the  Burke  law  so  as  to  make  plain  its  real  purpose 
with  regard  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
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DOWER  IN  INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

In  my  report  for  1905  it  was  argued  that  under  the  laws  of  Oregon 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  allottee  would  be  entitled  to  dower.  The 
question  had  come  up^  in  connection  with  allotments  on  the  Umatilla 
Reservation.  This  opinion  is* sustained  by  a  recent  decree  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Oregon  in  the 
cmse  of  Sarah  Wheeler,  formerly  Sarah  Winslow,  plaintiff,  v.  Annie 
Petite  and  the  United  States,  trustee,  defendants. 

The  complainant,  an  Indian  woman,  brought  this  suit  to  deter- 
mine Her  right  as  the  lawful  widow  of  Henry  Winslow  to  dower  in 
lands  on  the  Grande  Bonde  Beservation,  in  Oregon,  allotted  to  Wins- 
low, a  full-blood  Indian,  under  the  general  allotment  act  of  February 
8, 1887.  She  married  him  in  1881,  and  they  had  two  daughters,  both 
of  whom  are  now  living.  In  1890  Winslow,  without  being  separated 
or  divorced  from  Sarah,  took  another  Indian  named  Annie  as  his 
wife,  and  they  had  one  son.  When  Winslow  died,  in  1896,  he  left 
Annie  and  this  son  in  possession  of  the  allotment.  Annie  afterwards 
married  a  man  named  Pettite,  with  whom  she  is  now  living. 

The  court  said  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  general  allot- 
ment act  was  to  furnish  a  permanent  home  ultimately  for  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  Indians,  that  this  indicated  a  purpose  to  secure  the 
widow  by  some  permanent  right  in  the  home  of  a  deceased  head  of  a 
fiunily,  and  that  dower  was  suited  to  this  purpose.  Thereupon  it 
was  decided  that  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  a  dower  right  in  the 
allotment  of  her  deceased  husband,  Henry  Winslow.  If  no  appeal 
is  taken,  the  court  will  be  asked  to  set  off  the  dower  to  the  widow. 

COURT  JURISDICTION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

In  a  case  decided  by  the.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
February  25, 1907,  it  was  held  that  State  courts  are  without  jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  allotted  to  Indians.  The  case  was  of  William  McKay 
(substituted  for  Mary  Kalyton)  et  al.,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Agnes 
ELalyton,  by  Louise  Kalyton,  her  guardian  ad  litem,  and  the  suit  was 
b^un  in  the  circuit  court  of  Umatilla  County,  Oreg.,  and  involved 
an  allotment  made  imder  the  Umatilla  act  of  March  8,  1885  (23 
Stat  L.,  340). 

Briefly,  the  course  of  the  argument  was:  That  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Rickert  (188  U.  S.,  432-435)  settled  that  the  United 
States  retained  such  control  over  allotments  as  would  cause  allotted 
lands  to  inure  during  the  trust  period  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  allottees;  that  in  the  Smith  case  (194  U.  S.,  408)  it  was  observed 
that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L., 
286),  "  the  sole  authority  for  settling  disputes  concerning  allotments 
resided  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  and  consequently  contro- 
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versies  necessarily  involving  a  determination  of  the  title  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  right  of  possession  of  Indian  allotments  during  the 
trust  period  were  not  primarily  cognizable  by  any  court,  either  State 
or  Federal ;  that  the  act  of  1894,  which  delegated  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  determine  such  questions,  can  not  be 
construed  as  having  conferred  upon  the  State  courts  the  authority 
to  pass  upon  Federal  questions  over  which,  prior  to  the  act  of  1894, 
no  court  had  any  authority;  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1894  to 
continue  exclusive  Federal  control  over  the  subject  was  manifested 
by  its  command  that  a  judgment  or  decree  rendered  in  any  such  con- 
troversy should  be  certified  by  the  court  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  that  by  this  provision,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Smith  case,  the 
United  States  consented  to  submit  its  interest  in  the  trust  estate 
and  the  future  control  of  its  conduct  concerning  it  to  the  decrees  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  a  power  which  such  courts  alone 
could  exercise;  that  subsequent  legislation  confirmed  this  poliqr,  as, 
by  the  amendments  to  the  act  of  1894,  approved  February  6,  1901 
(31  Stat.  L.,  760),  it  is  expressly  required  that  in  suits  authorized 
to  be  brought  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  respecting 
allotments  of  Indian  lands  "  the  parties  thereto  shall  be  the  claim- 
ant as  plaintiff  and  the  United  States  as  party  defendant ;  "  and  that 
nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  conception  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  continued  as  trustee  to  have  an  active  interest 
in  the  proper  disposition  of  allotted  Indian  lands  and  the  necessity 
of  its  being  made  a  party  to  controversies  concerning  allotments. 

Therefore  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State  court  was  with- 
out jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  controversy,  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  controversy  involved  the  mere  possession  and  not  the  title  to  the 
allotted  land  was  without  merit,  since,  under  the  legislation  of  the 
Congress,  the  right  of  possession  was  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  an  equitable  title  in  the  claimant  to  the  ownership  of  the  allotted 
lands. 

TIMBER  AND  >nNERALS  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

Much  of  the  timber  on  Indian  reservations,  especially  in  the  South- 
west, is  overripe,  and  in  dying  effects  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  system- 
atic cleaning  up,  including  the  cutting  of  matured  and  diseased  trees, 
improves  the  forest  at  large,  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the  danger 
of  forest  fires,  and  allows  the  gi'ass  and  young  trees  to  grow.    The 
matured  merchantable  timber  within  the  reservations  of  both  classes — 
treaty  and  Executive  order — ought  to  be  cut  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
he  Indians,  and  the  proceeds  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
^  of  the  Interior,  for  their  benefit  in  purchasing  stock  or  farming 
tnents.    If  this  were  done  the  Indians  would  realize  that  their 
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timber  is  of  value  and  that  it  is  to  their  direct  interest  to  protect  the 
foreBts  from  fires. 

The  disposal  of  the  timber  would  best  be  by  a  method  like  that 
followed  by  the  Forest  Service  in  selling  timber  on  forest  reserves; 
and  the  Office  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Forest  Service  taking 
charge  of  the  sale  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations.  There  is  no 
general  law  under  which  timber  can  be  sold,  except  the  dead  tim- 
ber standing  or  fallen  which  may  be  disposed  of  under  the  act  of 
February  16, 1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  673),  but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  lumbermen,  when  operating 
under  this  act,  from  cutting  green  timber. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Office,  with  your  approval,  to  request  the 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  to  enact  legislation  applicable  to  all 
Indian  reservations,  whether  allotted  or  imallotted,  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  timber  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Department. 

Much  of  the  land  within  some  of  the  Indian  reservations  is  sup- 
posed to  be  underlaid  with  minerals,  and  under  the  act  of  February 
28, 1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  794),  mineral  leases  may  be  made  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  such  mineral  re- 
sources should  not  be  developed,  but  the  period  to  which  leases  are 
now  confined  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  persons  or  corporations  in 
mresting  lai«e  sums  of  money  in  the  undertaking,  especiaUy  where 
the  precious  metals  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  my  legislative 
programme  to  ask  the  Congress  to  fix  longer  periods  for  mineral 
leases.  From  this  source  the  Indians  ought  to  derive  a  good  revenue 
not  only  through  the  medium  of  royalties,  but  by  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  at  gainful  labor;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
development  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  living  will  not  be 
longer  retarded. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  logging  operations  have  been  conducted  on  Indian 
reservations  as  follows : 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION. 

An  account  of  the  blown-down  timber  within  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana,  which  was  about  to  be  advertised  for  public  sale, 
was  given  in  my  last  report.  On  November  10,  1906,  the  Department 
accepted  the  joint  bid  of  Ed  Donlan  and  TV.  B.  Russell,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  for  the  timber  in  the  Evaro-Jocko  district  and  the  bid  of  the 
John  OTBrien  Lumber  Company,  of  Somers,  Mont.,  for  part  of  the 
timber  in  what  is  known  as  the  Post  Creek  district.  The  remaining 
timber  in  the  Post  Creek  district  has  not  been  sold,  and  no  bids  were 
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received  for  the  timber  on  the  Camas  Prairie-Dayton  Creek  district 
The  agent  has  been  asked  for  a  recommendation  as  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  this  unsold  timber. 

LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

Allottees  on  Indian  reservations  in  Wisconsin  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  timber 
on  their  allotments  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10  Stat. 
L.,  1109) .  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  are  the  author- 
ized timber  contractors  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation ;  Justus 
S.  Stearns,  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and 
Signer,  Crisler  &  Co.,  of  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  and  Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  on  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  timber  contracts  with  allottees  have  been  approved  as  follows: 

Bad  River  Reservation 8 

Red  Cliff  Resen-atlon 1 

Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation 50 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 14 

Total  T9 

The  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  allotted  lands  is 
deposited  in  certain  selected  banks,  which  are  required  to  give  bonds 
for  the  faithful  accounting  for  the  funds  deposited  with  them  and 
the  payment  of  the  agreed  rate  of  interest.  The  agent  has  instruc- 
tions not  to  allow  deposits  to  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds 
furnished  by  a  bank.  The  deposits  with  each  bank  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  bonds  furnished  by  each  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were : 

Deposits  in  hiinks. 


I 

I    DepositB. 


Bonds. 


City  Nationiil  H«nk  of  Duluth.  Minn 

Firwt  Nati<mal  Hunk  of  HaylU'ld,  Wis 

Northern  Niitirnml  liunk  of  Ashhmd,  Wis. 

First  Nfttionul  Hunk  of  Hudson,  Wis 

Ashland  Nailonul  Bank  of  Ashland,  Wis.. 


$128,384.56 

$185,000 

64,126.88 

60,000 

2ft5,490.70 

260,000 

168.716.52 

175,000 

288,969.00 

260,000 

ToUil I      855,686.66  :      890,000 

I 


In  July  the  agent  was  directed  to  reduce  the  deposits  in  the  Bay- 
field bank  to  $G0,000  or  call  on  the  bank  for  an  additional  bond.  He 
withdrew  the  surplus  deposits. 

Red  Cliff. — The  sale  of  timber  by  allottees  on  the  Eed  CliflP  Reser- 
vation is  made  under  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  February 
20,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  970),  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  1864.  By 
Department  regulations  of  July  29, 1897,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  authorized 
contractor,  was  required,  among  other  things,  to  establish  a  sawmill 
^  the  reservation.    On  May  17, 1905,  the  mill  was  burned.  ' 
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On  January  3, 1907,  after  considerable  correspondence,  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  Mr.  Gilbert  to  rebuild  the  mill  and  gave  him  ten 
years'  additional  time  for  removing  the  timber,  while  he,  in  turn,  relin- 
quished his  right  under  his  bid  in  1897  to  take  the  cedar. 

On  Agent  Campbell's  recommendation,  the  Department  granted 
authority  on  June  13  for  the  allottees  to  sell  their  cedar.  August  15 
was  the  date  set  for  opening  bids  for  the  cedar,  but  no  bids  were 
received. 

Foni  du  Lac. — On  June  8,  1905,  the  Department  approved  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on  allotted  lands  on 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  April  21, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189).  Notice  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Government  to  permit  allottees  to  dispose  of  their  timber  was 
published  in  several  of  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
Northwest,  but  the  bids  received  were  all  rejected  as  too  low.  On 
Department  authority  of  December  15,  1906,  the  notice  was  repub- 
lished and  bids  were  opened  by  the  agent  on  January  26,  1907. 
Martin  Brothers,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  were  found  to  be  the  highest  and 
best  bidders  and  their  proposition  was  accepted.  They  have  not 
begun  active  timber  operations,  but  their  bond  has  been  approved 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  carry  on  the  work  during  the  coming 
logging  season. 

Grand  Portage. — Under  the  act  of  February  12,  1901  (32  Stat  L., 
785),  the  Department  approved  regulations  dated  October  2,  1901, 
authorizing  allottees  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation,  in  Minnesota, 
to  sell  the  standing  or  fallen  timber  on  their  allotments,  except  the 
pine.  These  regulations  were  extended  from  time  to  time  and  opera- 
tions were  satisfactorily  conducted.  On  recommendation  of  the  agent, 
the  Department  on  June  13, 1907,  authorized  the  publication  of  notices 
in  newspapers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  that  the  allottees  would 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  pine  also.  Regulations  to  govern  its 
cutting  and  sale  were  approved  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  and 
bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  pine  opened  on  August  16  are  now  under 
consideration. 

LEECH    LAKE    RESERVATION. 

No  timber  contracts  covering  allotted  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Leech  Lake  Agency,  in  Minnesota,  have  been  approved  since 
December  22,  1905.  Prior  to  that  several  were  approved  and  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  $60,255.45  was  collected  for  timber  sold  under 
those  contracts.  In  addition,  $1,427.88  was  collected  from  R.  H. 
King  for  trespass,  and  $400.61  from  the  Northland  Pine  Company — a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  thousand  feet  above  the  contract  price  for  the 
timber  cut  last  year,  because  the  company  was  found  to  be  paying 
that  amount  for  timber  on  adjoining  ceded  lands. 
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MENOMINEE    RESERVATION. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  act  of  June  28,  1906 
(84  Stat.  L.,  547),  which  authorized  the  cutting  and  sale  of  the  dead- 
and-down  timber  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  blown  down  district "  on 
the  Menominee  Reservation,  in  Wisconsin.  Modified  regulations  gov- 
erning logging  operations  under  the  act  were  promulgated  on  April  8, 
1907,  and  John  W.  Goodfellow  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
logging.  The  locations  of  three  mill  sites  have  been  approved,  and 
contracts  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  are  under  consideration. 

During  the  logging  season  of  1906-7  the  Menominees  cut  and 
banked  17,500,000  feet  of  green  and  dead-and-down  pine  and  hem- 
lock saw  logs  under  the  act  of  June  12,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  146).  The 
logs  were  sold  under  sealed  bids  to  the  Paine  Lumber  Company, 
Limited,  for  $325,700,  or  at  the  rate  of  $18.61+  per  thousand  feet,  the 
highest  price  ever  obtained  for  the  Menominee  timber. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  liANDS. 

I  have  planned  to  make  an  experiment  of  giving  to  progressive 
Indians  greater  freedom  in  the  management  of  their  allotments,  so 
that  while  their  lands  are  held  in  trust  they  may  better  qualify  them- 
selves to  transact  their  own  business  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take 
full  charge  of  their  affairs  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  at  several  agencies  the  names  of 
Lidians  presumtively  capable  of  managing  or  leasing  their  lands  and 
collecting  the  rentals  without  departmental  supervision,  and  also  the 
names  of  parents  who  may  safely  be  permitted  to  manage  or  lease 
the  lands  of  their  children  now  in  school;  and  the  Department  has 
approved  my  recommendation  that  30  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Agency,  in  South  Dakota,  33  of  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  in  Colo- 
rado, and  70  of  the  Shoshoni  Agency  in  Wyoming,  be  permitted  to  try 
their  hands  at  managing  their  allotments  as  indicated. 

The  terms  for  which  allotted  lands  may  be  leased  were  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report.  Grazing  leases  for  more  than  one  year  and 
farming  leases  for  more  than  two  years  provide  for  placing  some 
substantial  improvements  on  the  premises  or  for  breaking  new  land. 

National  banks  have  been  selected  as  depositories  for  funds  arising 
from  leasing  lands  of  minor  orphans  and  for  all  individual  Indian 
moneys  which  are  not  already  provided  for  where  the  amounts  are 
large  enough  to  justify  the  banks  in  giving  bonds  to  guarantee  their 
safety. 

The  following  list  includes  leases  approved  between  August  15, 
1906,  and  August  15,  1907: 
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Lea$e8  of  allotted  lands. 


Location. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Oklahoma 

Cantonment,  Oklahoma 

r,  Oklahoma 


Oanon,  Nevada 

OolTllle,  Waflhin«to 


Crow,  Montana 

9»itTotten,  North  Dakota 

K*w,  Oklahoma 

Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa,  Kansas: 

Kickapoo 

SacandFux 

Iowa 

Kiowa,  Oklahoma: 

Kiowa 


Comanche. 


Apache 
Caddo.. 


Wichita 

Klamath.  Oregon . 
Nes  Perc6,  Idaho. 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

Oneida,  Wisconsin 

Oto,  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

and  Tonka wa,  Oklahoma: 
Ponca 


Tonkawa. 

PoCawatomi,  Kansas 

Sound  Valley,  California 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa,  Oklahoma:  • 

Sac  and  Fox 

Iowa 

Santee  and  Ponoa,  Nebraska: 

Santee 

FOnca 

Shawnee,  Potawatomi,  and  Kickapoo,  Oklahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee T 

Potawatomi 

Kickapoo 

Shoehoni,  Wyoming 

Siletz,  Oregon 

ffliseton,  South  Dakota 

Soathem  Cte,  Colorado . .  

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah 

Umatilla.  Oregon 

Winnebago,  Nebiaska 

Yakima,  Washington 


Yankton,  South  Dakota. 


Total 8,031 


No.  of 
leases. 

Purpose. 

1,049 

Farming  and  grazing. 

2 

Business. 

184 

Farming  and  grazing. 

2 

Business. 

185 

Farming  and  grazing. 

2 

Business. 

1 

Residence. 

2 

Business. 

3 

Farming  and  grazing. 

1 

Business. 

2 

Farming. 

18 

Do. 

290 

Farming  and  grazing. 

118 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

31 

Do. 

203 

Do. 

2 

Business. 

253 

Farming  and  grazing. 

8 

Business. 

32 

Farming  and  grazing. 

1 

Residence. 

128 

Farming  and  grazing. 

1 

Business. 

79 

Farming  and  grazing. 

416 

Grazing. 

373 

Farming  and  grazing. 

20 

Business. 

525 

Farming  and  grazing. 

1 

Farming. 

330 

Farming  and  grazing. 

307 

Do. 

817 

Do. 

4 

Business. 

18 

Farming  and  grazing. 

257 

Do. 

.21 

Farming. 

221 

Farming  and  grazing. 

21 

Do. 

135 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

107 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

:« 

Do. 

18 

Farming. 

2 

Farming  and  grazing. 

195 

Do. 

4 

Farming. 

25 

Do. 

324 

Do. 

637 

Farming  and  grazing. 

138 

Farming. 

1 

Bu.sinesa. 

385 

Farming  and  grazing. 

8,031 

1 
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The  following  table  gives  the  leases  for  the  occupancy  of  tribal 
lands  which  have  been  approved  since  September  30,  1906 : 

Leases  of  tribal  lands. 


Beeervation. 


Cheyenne  River. 

Chllocco 

Fort  Peck 

Lemhi 

Omaha 


Osage 

Standing  Rock.. 
Winnebago 


Number 
of  leases. 


1 

11 

1 

I 

21 

59 
4 
8 


Total. 


106 


Nature  of  land. 


Term. 


Grazing dyears.. 

Agricultural 3  years. . 

6  years.. 

7  months 
lyear  . 


Farming 

do 

Farming  and  graz- 
ing. 
Grazing 


..do... 

.do ■  5  years.. 

lyear  .. 


Farming  and  graz- 
ing. 


Number  of 
acres. 


291,840.00 
1,680.00 
1,160.00 


Rate  per  acre. 


1,736.74 

502,450.00 

867,120.00 

850.46 


90.10   tot0.71 
.086  to      .045 
.40   to   2.06 


1,656,386.20 


Rental  per 
annum. 


tlSL182.8D 

1,000.00 

200.00 

2,026.15 

186,137.71 

82,420.48 

449.03 


235,366.17 


*  One-third  of  a  crop  raised. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  permits  for  grazing  stock 
on  tribal  lands  have  been  approved  as  follows : 

Grazing  permits. 


Reservation. 


Blackfeet. 


Crow 

Colville 

Colorado  River 
Coeur  d'Al^ne  . 


Flathead  .... 
Fort  Apache. 


Fort  Belknap. 
Fort  Berthold 


Number 
of  per- 
mits. 


Term. 


Number 

head 
of  stock. 


Rate  per 
head. 


10     1  year 


I 


4 

16 
1 
3 

4 

16 


5 

8 


.do 
.do 
.do 


5  months  and  1  year. . 

1  year 

6  months  and  1  year. 


1  year 
do 


Fort  Lewis. 
Fort  Peck  . 


Lower  Brul6. 
Mescalero  . . . 


4     6  months 
10  '  1  year  . . . 


Tongue  River 

Rosebud 

San  Carlos 

Truxton  Canyon  . . 

Uintah 

Warm  Springs 

Western  Shcihone. 
Yakima 


Total 


9 
H 


1 
4 
•2 
9 
1 
7 
1 
27 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


I  year,  6,   2,  and   1  ; 
months. 


1.^)6 


a  17 

8,362 

5,700 

5,0&4 

95 

bl.OOO 

332 

1,543 

b9,000 

700 

2,530 

a32 

1,500 

a30 

1,951 

855 

a20 

1,525 

4,725 

C260 

6  7,416 

198 

1,855 

1,78-1 

1,500 

1,503 

15,379 

1,070 

65,000 

173 

400 

682,158 

d  12, 159 

245 

1,637 

505 

200 


t2.00 

1.50 

1. 00 

1.80 

1.00 

.20 

L50 

1.00 

.20 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

LOO 

2.00 

L50 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.60 

.25 

.25 

2.00 

L50 

L25 

1.50 


Tax. 


50 
00 
00 
20 
00 
00 
.20 


.08 
L60 
.76 
.50 
.25 


IM.OO 

12,648.00 

6,700.00 

7,681.00 

96.00 

200.00 

498.00 

1,643.00 

1,800.00 

860.00 

2,580.00 

64.00 

1,600.00 

60.00 

2,926.60 

427.60 

80.00 

1,626.00 

7,087.60 

66.00 

1,864.00 

896.00 

2,782.60 

2,230.00 

2,260.00 

2,264.60 

16,879.00 

1.070.00 

1,000.00 

846.00 

400.00 

6.481.60 

972.72 

867.60 

1,227.75 

262.50 

60.00 


85,823.57 


*i  Uorses. 


6  Sheep. 


0  Goats. 


d  Lambs. 


SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 


Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  sales  of  inherited  Indian  lands 
^hlch  have  been  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year.     On  the  whole 
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the  average  price  per  acre  is  less  than  that  obtained  during  the 
year  immediately  prededing,  possibly  because  of  the  large  sales  at 
Boe^ud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  where  the  price  is  low  owing  to  the  poor 
character  of  the  land;  but  except  in  Idaho,  Kansas,  and  South 
Dakota  the  average  price  received  has  exceeded  that  for  the  fiscal 
1906. 

Sales  of  inherUed  lands  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


LocHtion  of  land. 


Idaho:  NesPerc^ 

IfuHiin  Territory:  Quapew. 


Klckapoo... 
Potawatomi. 


Total. 


Leech  Lake. 
White  Earth 


Total 

IfoDtaxia:  Crow 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Santee 

Winnebago. 


Total. 


South  Dakota: 
Crow  Creek. 
Lower  Bral6 
Rosebud  .... 

Sineton 

Yankton 


Total. 


Washington: 
Colville. 
Yakima. 


Total. 


Wisconsin: 
La  Pointe 
Oneida. . . 


Total 

North  Dakota:  Devils  Lake. 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Kaw 

Kiowa 

Oto..  

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Seger 

Shawnee 


Total. 


Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

SileU 

Umatilla 


Total 

Oimnd  total 


Number 
of  tracts. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Total  pro- 
ceeds. 

Average 

price  per 

acre. 

6 
7 

423.55 
380.00 

$10,606.00 
6,699.00 

«24.80 
14.73 

4 
11 

270.00 
673.00 

4,816.00 
13,778.00 

17.83 
20.47 

15 

943.00 

18,693.00 

19.72 

10 
3 

637.15 
320.00 

. 

10,137.50 
4,205.00 

15.91 
13.14 

13 

967.16 

14,342.50 

14.98 

15 

1,480.00 

36,191.00 

24.46 

28 
14 

7 

1,928.25 

1,472.41 

470.48 

67,627.50 
14,919.25 
12,612.81 

85.07 
10.13 
26.81 

49 

8,871.14 

95,159.66 

24.58 

20 

29 
213 

15 
157 

2,588.08 
6.309.83 

47.236.71 
1,681.95 

13,200.37 

71,016.94 

13,924.14 
26,255.24 

286,903.82 
30,159.00 

272,499.21 

5.48 

4.16 

6.07 

17.98 

20.64 

434 

629,741.41 

8.87 

8 
1             39 

1 

588.85 
3, 158. 16 

7,362.00 
114,801.62 

12.50 
36.33 

47 

3,747.01 

122,163.52 

32.60 

7 
15 

361.25 
840.40 

3,683.55 
16,664.10 

10.20 
19.83 

22 

1,201.65 

20,347.65 

16.98 

48 

8,253.61 

33,944.10 

10.43 

13 
20 
6 
30 
3 
8 
9 
6 
6 

2,065.10 

3,103.30 

1.040.86 

4,480.17 

387.77 

1,012.35 

826.09 

951.64 

i          469. 93 

23,224.57 
32,757.00 

9,940.00 
81,744.62 

8,665.00 
18,886.00 
21,633.25 
11,106.20 
13,383.00 

11.25 
10.55 
I            9.55 
18. 2.> 
22.09 
18.66 
26.22 
11.67 
28.48 

101 

14,336.21 

221, 238.  W 

15. 43 

17 

40 

6 

1,638.05 

2,670.94 

1          440.00 

7,042.60 
21,161.46 
12,774.00 

4.30 

7.90 

29.08 

68 

4,748.99 

40,967.96 

1           8.68 

820 

106,869.25 

1,248,793.34 

11.74 

1 
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Under  acts  of  August  15,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  296) ;  May  81,  1900 
(81  Stat.  L.,  247) ;  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  848) ;  and  June  7, 
1397  (30  Stat.  L.,  72),  and  under  treaty  stipulations,  there  have 
occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  following — 

Sales  of  Indian  lands  not  inherited. 


Tribe. 


Bhawnee 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Peoria 

Miami 

Citizen  Potawatomi 

Cbippewafl,  L'Anse,  etc . 
Chlppewas,  Saginaw,  etc 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Deeds. 

Acres. 

Conaidera- 
lion. 

Avera^ 
price. 

2 

&1.40 

81,700.00 

$31.25 

13 

1,097.29 

14,187.27 

12.92 

13 

937.34 

13,996.00 

14.93 

2 

120.00 

7S0.00 

6.25 

88 

2,953.10 

42,296.74 

14.86 

83 

6,627.00 

49,157.00 

7.28 

1 

40.00 

1,425.00 

35.625 

13 

1,474.25 

2,989.00 

19.78 

165 

13,303.38 

126,501.01 

9.50 

This  schedule  does  not  include  a  number  of  deeds  in  which  the  con- 
sideration is  only  nominal,  such  as  transfers  between  members  of  the 
same  family  for  "  $1,  love  and  affection,"  quitclaims,  etc.,  nor  does  it 
include  the  sale  of  certain  lands  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  and 
the  Puyallup  Indians  mentioned  below. 

SALE  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEE  LANDS. 

By  deed  dated  October  4, 1906,  the  Council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina  sold  to  Messrs.  Wirt  C.  Ward 
and  Elihu  Hutton  33,000  acres  of  land  in  Swain  County,  N.  C,  "  on 
the  waters  of  the  Eavens  Fork  of  Ocona  Lufty  Eiver,"  known  as  the 
"Love  Speculation  tract;"  also  an  adjoining  tract,  of  2,000  acres. 
The  consideration  for  the  35,000  acres — $245,000,  or  $7  an  acre — ^was 
made  payable,  $5,000  in  cash  on  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  the 
execution  of  a  deed  for  the  lands  in  fee  simple,  $19,500  in  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  deed,  and  the  remainder  in  nine  equal  annual  pay- 
ments of  $24,500  each,  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  from 
their  date  at  5  per  cent  payable  annually,  and  to  be  evidenced  by 
notes  of  Wirt  C.  Ward  and  Elihu  Hutton,  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust 
or  mortgage  on  the  land,  executed  by  them  to  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  or  to  such  trustee  of  the  band  as  it  might  appoint. 

This  deed  was  approved  by  the  Department  on  December  12,  1906, 
and  plans  were  adopted  to  govern  the  superintendent  in  charge  in 
handling  the  money  received  in  payment  of  the  notes. 

SALE  OF  PUYALLUP  LANDS. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Office  has  collected  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Puyallup  Reservation  in  Washington  $27,595.94  deferred  payments 
on  sales  of  allotted  lands,  $15,119.82  deferred  payments  on  sales  of 
Indian  addition  lots,  $45,982  for  railway  right  of  way  over  certain 
lots  in  the  Indian  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma  and  damages  to 
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land  adjacent,  and  $20,400  for  the  sale  of  tracts  Nos.  4,  5,  20,  and 
21  not  needed  for  school  purposes  whose  sale  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  June  21,  1906.     (34  Stat.  L.,  377.) 

On  July  1,  1907,  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Puyallup 
School  was  authorized  to  accept  a  bid  of  $30,000  for  tract  No.  2  in  the 
Indian  addition,  although  it  was  below  the  appraised  value.  Tract 
No.  22,  containing  1.29  acres  and  appraised  at  $7,740,  was  also 
offered  for  sale,  but  no  report  has  yet  been  received  as  to  its  disposal. 

RAHiROADS  ACROSS  INDIAN  IiANDS. 

Bailroad  construction  across  Indian  reservations  is  now  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  industrial  development 
has  made  necessary  both  the  extension  of  all  railroad  systems  and  the 
baUding  of  new  roads.  Several  important  lines  have  been  completed 
or  are  in  course  of  construction  through  Indian  lands.  All  grants  of 
rights  of  way  to  railroad  companies  through  Indian  reservations, 
except  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  are  made  according  to  the 
act  of  March  2, 1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  990) . 

RAILROADS  OUTSIDE  OF  OKLAHOMA  AND  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  railroad  construction  affecting  Indian 
lands  outside  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1907 : 

Arizona  and  Calif omia. — ^This  company  is  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona. Its  right  of  way  was  approved  May  12,  1906,  but  during  the 
last  year  the  company  has  filed  a  map  showing  amended  location  of 
its  line  covering  a  distance  of  16.964  miles,  which  was  approved  on 
November  24, 1906.  Damages  for  right  of  way  in  the  sum  of  $205.63 
have  been  collected.  The  company  applied  for  additional  station 
grounds,  alleging  that  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  it  can  not 
obtain  a  large  enough  area  to  meet  its  requirements,  and  it  has 
requested  permission  in  the  nature  of  a  license  to  occupy  27.57  acres 
until  legislation  can  be  had  under  which  it  can  secure  title  to  the  land. 

Belcher  Mountain. — The  maps  of  this  company  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  its  line  through  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation  in 
Washington  were  filed  in  this  Office  in  1906.  It  appeared  that  the 
proposed  line  was  not  only  parallel,  but  was  on,  and  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  the  right  of  way  approved  to  the  Spokane  and  British  Col- 
umbia Railway  Company.  That  company  was  allowed  sixty  days  in 
which  to  show  cause  why  a  right  of  way  should  not  be  approved  to  the 
Belcher  Mountain  Railway  Company,  and  the  latter  was  allowed 
sixty  days  in  which  to  show  that  the  public  interest  required  the 
ccmstruction  of  its  road.  Both  companies  filed  responses,  but  as  it  did 
not  appear  that  there  was  a  public  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
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the  Belcher  Mountain  Railway  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  its  maps  were  disapproved  on  July  28, 1907. 

The  amended  maps  of  its  line  crossing  allotments  in  what  was 
formerly  the  northern  part  of  the  Colville  Reservation  were  approved 
on  October  4,  1906,  and  damages  have  been  collected. 

Big  Bend  Transit. — ^This  company  filed  maps  which  were  approved 
on  March  9,  1907,  covering  a  proposed  extension  across  the  Spokane 
Reservation  in  Washington  from  a  town  site  situated  at  "  The  Nar- 
rows," on  the  Spokane  River,  the  southern  boimdary  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. — Maps  of  definite  location  show- 
ing a  right  of  way  through  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  North 
and  South  Dakota  were  approved  on  November  5  and  28,  1906. 
Damages  in  the  sum  of  $13,332.80  have  been  assessed  and  paid. 
Maps  showing  the  location  of  nine  station  grounds  were  approved 
on  May  27,  1907;  assessment  of  damages  is  now  being  made.  The 
entire  line  through  the  reservation,  including  a  section  of  20  miles 
approved  on  April  30,  1906,  is  47.9  miles  long. 

On  January  31,  1907,  there  was  approved  a  map  of  location  of 
right  of  way,  734.3  feet  in  length,  across  the  Puyallup  Reservation 
in  Washington.  Damages  in  the  sum  of  $10,226  were  assessed  and 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  interest. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  a  right  of  way  for  29.1  miles  across 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  in  Idaho  were  approved  on  March 
19  and  June  4,  1907.  Permission  was  granted  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  road  on  the  deposit  by  the  company 
of  a  sum  hirge  enough  to  cover  all  damages  which  could  reasonably 
be  assessed. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern. — A  line  30.77  miles  long  is  now  imder 
construction  across  Indian  lands  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  Maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on  August  11, 
1906,  and  damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,911  have  been  assessed  and 
accepted. 

GUa  Valley^  Globe  and  Northern. — Maps  of  definite  location  were 
approved  on  July  18,  1906,  showing  a  right  of  way  through  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona  on  which  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$1,789.20  have  been  collected. 

Grays  Harhor  and  Piiget  Sound. — A  petition  to  survey  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  in  Washington  was  approved 
on  January  0,  1907. 

Great  Northern. — ^The  Dakota  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 

Hy,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Great  Northern,  is  constructing 

"^e  extending  75  miles  across  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation  in  North 

ta.    Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  right  of  way  were  ap- 

i  on  August  11  and  13, 1906.    Damages  in  the  sum  of  $3,066.30 

collected  and  have  been  paid  to  the  allottees  entitled. 
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The  Wasbington  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  also  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Great  Northern,  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Borth  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation  in  Washington,  for  which 
maps  were  approved  on  March  7,  1907.  Assessment  of  damages  is 
now  in  progress. 

Idaho  and  Northwestern. — ^This  company,  which  proposes  to  build 
a  line  extending  north  and  south  through  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Reser- 
vation in  Idaho,  was  granted  permission  on  February  15,  1906,  to 
survey  its  line.  Maps  of  definite  location  showing  a  part  of  its  right 
of  way  22.43  miles  long  were  approved  on  December  22,  1906.  The 
assessment  of  damages  for  this  part  is  now  going  on. 

Lake  Creek  and  Coeur  d^AUne, — Authority  was  granted  to  this 
company,  which  is  subsidiary  to  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  to  make  a  survey  through  the  Coeur  d'Alfene  Reservation 
in  Idaho  for  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  cut-off,  extending  from  a  point 
south  of  Lake  Coeur  d'AlSne  through  the  reservation  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  junction  with  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  in  Washington.  Maps  of  definite 
location  covering  12.36  miles  of  its  line  were  ap^proved  on  June  13, 
1907.    Damages  are  now  being  assessed. 

Lake  Superior  and  Southeastern. — Damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,148.70, 
covering  its  right  of  way  through  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  Reservation 
in  Wisconsin  have  been  collected  from  this  company. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — This  company  was 
authorized,  on  August  11,  1906,  to  make  a  survey  through  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  and  maps  of  definite  location 
showing  a  right  of  way  5.007  miles  long  were  approved  on  February 
13,  1907.    This  is  known  as  the  "  Drake  extension." 

Missouri  River. — Application  to  make  surveys  through  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  and  Fort  Berthold  reservations  in  North  Dakota  was  ap- 
proved on  August  15  and  October  5,  1906,  respectively.  Maps  of 
definite  location  showing  a  right  of  way  for  39.21  miles  through  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  were  approved  on  October  31  and  No- 
vember 28,  1906,  and  for  29.43  miles  through  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  on  March  7,  1907.  Damages  for  these  rights  of  way 
are  now  being  assessed. 

North  Coast. — ^This  company  was  authorized,  on  June  28,  1906,  to 
make  a  survey  through  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington,  and 
its  maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on  August  11,  1906. 

Northern  Pacific. — The  Western  Dakota  Railroad,  forming  part 

of  the  Northern  Pacific  system,  was  authorized  on  August  15,  1906, 
to  survey  a  line  through  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  South 

Dakota,  and  on  October  5,  1906,  it  was  authorized  to  survey  a  right 

of  way  through  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

Maps  showing  definite  location  have  not  been  filed. 
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Parker  Transportation. — On  May  20,  1907,  approval  was  given  to 
the  application  of  this  company  to  survey  a  right  of  way  for  a  short 
line  from  its  boat  landing  on  the  Colorado  River,  at  Parker,  Ariz., 
through  the  Colorado  River  Reservation  to  connect  with  the  Arizona 
and  California  Railway  on  the  reservation. 

Oregon  and  Washington. — ^This  company,  on  August  11,  1906,  was 
authorized  to  construct  a  line  through  the  Puyallup  Reservation 
in  Washington.  Maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1906,  and  March  27,  1907.  The  line  extends  0.087  mile 
through  the  school  lands  of  the  reservation,  which  are  extremely 
valuable,  and  damages  in  the  sum  of  $45,932  have  been  assessed  and 
collected. 

Oregon  Electric. — ^This  company  has  a  right  of  way  for  0.68  of  a 
mile  through  the  lands  of  the  Salem  School,  in  Oregon,  for  which 
maps  of  definite  location  were  approved  on  September  5, 1906.  Dam- 
ages have  been  collected  in  the  sum  of  $621.25. 

RAILROADS    IN    OKLAHOMA   AND    INDIAN    TERRITORY. 


All  grants  of  right  of  way  and  grounds  for  railroad  purposes 
in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  February  28,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  43).  The  maps  are  not 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  are 
merely  filed  in  this  Office,  the  rights  being  acquired  by  proceedings 
in  the  United  States  courts  in  those  Territories.  Following  is  a 
list  of  maps  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  covering  rights  of  way 
and  lands: 

Railroad  maps  filfd. 


Name  of  company. 


Right  of  way. 


Miles.    "    Acres, 


AU;h\i¥m,  To|K.'ka  and  Hanta  Fc  Railroad: 

A'lditirmal  jfroundnai  Wynnewooti.  Ind.  T 

Addltl<m»il  gruMjuia  in  sec.  20,  T,  6  .S..  R.  2  E 

Additional  fcronndH  at  Davis,  Ind.  T 

Additional  jfround«inRC  6.  T.  3  N..  R.  1  E 

Additional  grounds  near  I*aolI.  Ind,  T 

Change  of  line  near  Red  River 

KeviHlon  of  line 

flla<'kwell,  Enid  and  .Southw(^8tem  Railn>ad: 

Additional  grounds  in  T.  5  N..  R.  14  \V 

CliieaKO,  JUx-lc  r^land  and  Pacific  Railroad: 

(inniudH  iHtiT  Chicica«ha , 

'iroiindM  ni'jir  S<.'mlnole,  Ind.T 

'iroundH  n*iir  I>4'high,  Ind.  T 

HpUfH  V)  Dufxmt  Powder  Co 

Additional  grounds  in  sec**.  32  and  .">,  Ts.  2  and  8  S..  R.14  W . 

Additional  grounds  in  sees.  8  and  17.  T.  4  S..  R.  14  W 

Additional  right  of  way 

Hpiir  to  McAl«**?t«'r  Coal  Co 

Additional  grounds.  wx'S.  12  and  1.  T.  5  S..  R.  8  \V 

M<'Ah-«i<'r  OmI  Co.'h  sjiur 

China  Plant  sfiur 

Additional  grounds,  Elrcno,  Ind.  T 

■t»ur  to  Degnan  and  Mf^.'onnel  CiM\  Co 

•ow,  Newcastle  and  We*'t<'rn  Railroad: 

ittfofial  fight  of  way 

T  Kail  way  and  Light  Co.: 

Nid«d  location 


Additional 
grounds. 


Miles. 


0.5 
2.47 


.62 


21.1 


Acres. 


0.506 
1.9S 
11.82 
6.2 
4.5 


10.97 

.84 
18.76 
3.8 

is'Ts' 

13. 75 


1.6ai 


37 


.71 


2.17 


.6 


99.99 

.58 

1.14 

21. 2S 
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Railroiid  maps  filed — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


City  Soathem  Bailway: 

Station  grounds  near  Spiro,  Ind.  T 

Lawton,  Wichita  Falls  ana  Northwestern: 

Riff ht  of  way  through  Osage  Nation 

Manniactnrers  Belt  Line  Bailway: 

Right  of  way  near  Tolsa,  Ind.  T 

Midland  Valley  Railway  Ck>.: 

JenksandGlen  Pool  Branch 

Additional  grounds  at  Glen  Fool 

Additional  grounds  at  Jenks 

Additional  grounds  at  Qlen  Pool 

Miawuri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailway: 

Station  grounds  at  Durant 

Additional  right  of  war.  Tsrrola,  Ind.  T 

Addltionalgrounds,  Wilburton  Division 

M  cAlester-Edwards  Coal  Ca's  spur 

Additional  right  of  way,  Springtown  to  Atoka. 

Limastone  Gap  revision 

Dewey  Cement  Oo.'8  spur 

Buck  extension 

Crowder  revision 

Beid-Adamson  A  Sons'  fipnr 

Mc^ko  revision 

Do 


Right  of  way. 


Miles. 


30.7 
7.67 


Acres. 


Additional 
grounds. 


Miles.       Acres. 


0.1 


1.51 


6. 
2. 
3. 
9. 


28 
96 
9 
18 

.42 


88 


6.25 


3.76 


Striufftown  revision 

Crowder  revision 

Dewey  Cement  Co.'s««pur 

Gaines  Creek  extension 

National  Zinc  Co.' s  spur 

Mnskogee  and  Texas  Railway: 

Station  ground  in  sec.  11,  T.  10  N..  R.  19  K 
Miasoori.  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railway  Co.: 

Amended  location  of  right  of  way 

Sand  spur 

Oklahoma  City  and  Western  Railway  Co.: 

Station  grounds  near  Cache,  Ind.  T 


25 


Do 


Additional  grounds,  T.  2  N.,  R.  14  W 

Okliihoma  Central  Railway  Co.: 

Relocation  of  line , 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 

Additional  right  of  way  at  Purcell,  Ind.  T 

Additional  right  of  way  at  Chicka.sha,  Ind.  T 

Do 

Do 

Additional  station  grounds  at  Purcell 

Additional  station  grounds  at  Rochdale 

Oklahoma  Citv,  Henryetta  and  St.  Louis  Railway: 

lUght  of  way,  Henrvetta  to  Okema 21. 31 

Pueblo,  Oklahoma  and  New  Orleans  Railway: 

Right  of  way  in  Oklahoma 52. 77 


8G.6 

1.2 

61.71 

20 

20.6 

82.7 

77.7 

100.1 

1,619.5 

16.  as 

61.12 
.5 

40 


20 

22.3 
2.58 
5.73 


5.254 
10 

7.888 
3.35 
1.1 
l.n 
1.5 
2. 58 


2.78 
2.76 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


16.15 
14.26 
26.10 
24.7 


St.  LouiK  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.: 

Additional  grounds  near  Kiefer,  Ind.  T 

Riffht  of  way  to  strip,  pits  near  Dawson,  Ind.  T 
Aoditional  grounds  south  of  Platter,  Ind.  T  — 

Additional  grounds  near  Ada 

Additional  grounds  in  sec.  4,  T.  2N.,R.  5E 

Spur  to  Kiefer,  Ind  T : 

Additional  station  grounds,  in  T.  17  N.,  R.  12  E  , 
Additional  station  grounds  in  sec.  4,  T.  3  S.,  R. 

Shawnee  Central  Railroad:  i 

Right  of  way  through  Indian  Territory '     25, 

Washita  Valley  Interurban  Electric  Railroad:  ! 

-  -  -----      -  25 

80 
21 


K. 


98 


Right  of  wav  through  Indian  Territory. 

Do -' 

Do 

Weleetka-Shawnee  Railroad:  i 

Right  of  way  through  Indian  Territory 61. 57 

Wichita  Falls  and  Northwestern  Railroad: 

lUght  of  way  through  Oklahoma 26.94 

Do 27.1 


Total. 


33 


.83 

1.274 
.25 


:i. 


4 

as 


488.202  i 


88 


13.664 


2,321.582 
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mDIAN  LANDS   SET   APART   TO  MISSIONARY   SOOOBSTIBS   AND 

OHURCELES. 

Tracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  between  August  15,  1906, 
and  July  1,  1907,  for  the  use  of  societies  and  churches  carrying  on 
educational  and  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  are: 

Reservation  lands  set  apart  for  societies  and  churches. 


Churcli  or  .sorietv 


Roman  Catholic 

Mi.sslon  to  NavahoM  (Intcnlonomina- 

tional). 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Mission  Chnn^li 

Mennonite  Church 

Home  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist 

Convention. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions..! 
M.  E.  Mission  Society  of  Southern  Cali-  ' 

fornia. 

Roman  Catholic 

General  Conference  of  Mennonitos  of  '■ 

North  America. 


Date. 

Acres. 

20 
80 

July  17,  1906 
Aug.  28,  1906 

Oct.  26,  1906 
Dec.  14,  1906 
Jan.  22,  1907 
Mar.  23, 1907 

3.78 
1 
1 
13.26 

Apr.  5,  1907 
do 

.7 
4 

May  8.   1907 
June  8,  1907 

160 

1 

1 

Location. 


Pine  Kidge  Reservation,  8.  Dak. 
Navaho  Extension  Reservation,  Aiiz. 

T^c  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  Wis. 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  Mont. 
Western  Navaho  Reservation,  Arix. 
Pawnee  Agency  Site,  Okla. 

Camp  McDowell  Reservation,  Ariz. 
Yuma  Reservation,  Cal. 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 
Northern   Cheyenne  Reservation, 
Mont. 


THE  UPHBAVAIi  AT  ORAIBI. 

The  troubles  between  the  two  factions  known  as  the  "  friendlies  " 
and  the  "  hostiles  "  in  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Oraibi  in  Arizona  were  not 
settled  at  the  time  my  last  report  was  made.  Their  differences, 
political  and  religious,  had  culminated  in  the  forcible  but  bloodless 
eviction  of  the  local  hostile  party,  and  their  sympathetic  visitors  from 
Shimopovi,  by  the  friendlies,  in  the  early  days  of  September,  1906. 

Though  no  arms,  and  so  little  imnecessary  violence,  were  used  in 
the  final  act  of  this  little  drama,  one  or  two  hostiles  were  slightly 
hurt  in  the  scuffle.  For  them,  and  a  few  others  who  fell  ill  later,  a 
temporary  hospital  was  established  in  one  of  the  Indian  houses  on 
the  mesa.  Every  effort  was  made,  also,  to  reduce  the  conditions  in 
the  hostile  camp  to  the  normal  state  of  comfort  known  to  these 
Indians,  by  allowing  any  who  wished  to  return  to  their  old  dwellings 
and  bring  away  such  provisions  and  other  belongings  as  they  needed. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  camp  was  remote  enough  from  the  pueblo  to 
avert  any  immediate  danger  of  further  physical  conflict  between  the 
factions. 

Authority  was  granted  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  for  the 
<4Mnp()rary  p.mployment  of  25  Navaho  police  should  their  services  be 
ni»(!ossary.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  representative  of  the  Office,  the 
Hupcriiilondent  was  directed  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  hostiles 
would  be  willing  to  cut  loose  from  the  leadership  of  the  chief  agi- 
tators and  return  to  the  mesa  or  to  some  point  nearby  under  pledge 
no  I()iigc»r  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Government;  to  warn  the 
fric^ndlioH  not  to  molest  the  hostiles  who  behaved  peaceably;  to  reopen 
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the  day  school  at  Oraibi  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  see  that  all 
childrcoi  living  in  or  near  the  pueblo  were  placed  in  school,  the  parents 
having  the  privilege  of  choice  as  between  the  day  school,  the  boarding 
sdiool  at  Keams  Canon,  and  any  others  open  to  Hopi  children. 

Meanwhile,  on  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  attitude 
of  the  Hopis  obtained  during  ten  years'  acquaintance  with  them  in 
their  own  country,  confirmed  or  modified  by  consultation  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  on  the  ground  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Hopis  and  cognizant  of  the  facts  in  the  Oraibi  affair,  I  formulated  a 
programme  to  be  pursued,  with  such  minor  changes  in  detail  as  cur- 
rent developments  might  render  expedient.  This  programme  was 
discussed  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  their  approval.  Its  chief  features  may  be 
set  forth  seriatim  thus : 

(1)  That  the  Shimopovi  intruders,  who  appear  to  have  stirred  up  all  the  latest 
trouble,  who  never  had  any  rights  in  the  Oraibi  pneblo,  and  who  by  abasing 
tban  have  forfeited  even  the  privileges  of  courtesy,  be  ordered  to  return  to  their 
own  pueblo  instantly; 

(2)  That  the  Oraibi  hostiles,  except  the  chief  agitators  Yu  ke  o  ma  and 
Ta  wa  hong  ni  wa,  be  permitted  to  return  for  the  winter  to  Oraibi,  on  their 
pledge  of  peaceable  conduct,  and  a  like  pledge  to  be  exacted  from  the  friendlies 
that  they  shall  be  kindly  treated;  this  to  be  understood  as  only  a  temporary 
arrangement  to  prevent  suffering  during  the  approaching  winter,  as  the  rest 
of  the  programme  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Government  before  spring ; 

(8)  That  Yu  ke  o  ma  and  Ta  wa  hong  nl  wa  be  allowed  to  take  their  personal 
effects  from  Oraibi,  including  the  season's  crops,  and  to  give  these  to  their 
families  for  subsistence;  but  themselves  to  be  notified  that,  as  disturbers  and 
inciters  of  their  people  to  resistance  of  the  Government,  they  must  leave  the  Hopi 
country  at  once ;  their  refusal,  or  their  return  after  removal,  to  be  punished  by 
fmprisoument  at  hard  labor; 

(4)  That  the  ringleaders  in  the  riots  at  Shimopovi  early  in  the  last  school 
year  be  removed  under  arrest  and  confined  in  a  military  prison  at  hard  labor, 
for  such  terms,  in  no  case  less  than  one  year,  as  their  respective  ofiFenses  seem 
to  Justify; 

(5)  That  in  announcing  to  Yu  ke  o  ma  the  decree  of  the  Government  in  his  case 
be  be  reminded  that  I  reasoned  earnestly  with  him  last  summer  at  the  night 
oofuncil  on  the  Oraibi  plaza,  and  tried  in  a  friendly  way  to  show  him  the  folly 
of  his  course,  and  that  his  only  response  was  an  Insolent  defiance;  and  that, 
in  now  turning  for  help  to  the  same  Government  which  he  has  always  scofTed 
at,  derided,  and  urged  his  people  to  resist,  he  is  playing  the  part  of  a  coward 
instead  of  a  manly  foe; 

(6)  That  any  other  persons  besides  the  two  hostile  chief  agitators  already 
mentioned  by  name,  and  the  ringleaders  in  the  Shimopovi  riots,  who  may,  on 
later  investigation  by  the  Indian  Office,  be  convicted  of  habitual  trouble-making, 
be  imprisoned  or  banished; 

(7)  That  Ta  wa  quap  te  wa,  the  chief  of  the  friendly  faction,  Y)e  allowed  to 
retain  his  priestly  orders,  but  be  deposed  from  his  political  chiefship  until  he 
has  fitted  himself,  by  acquiring  enough  knowledge  of  English  to  be  able  to  speak 
and  understand  fairly  the  language  of  the  Government  of  our  country  and  the 
laws,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  people  he  aspires  to  rule;  an^ 
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that  for  this  purpose  he  be  given  his  choice  between  a  local  school  and  a  non- 
reservation  school; 

(8)  That  the  whole  Oraibi  populace  be  notified  that  the  Government  In- 
tends to  have  their  children  sent  to  school  somewhere,  Jnst  as  all  white  com- 
munities are  required  by  theif  governments  to  send  their  children  to  school 
somewhere,  till  they  have  learned  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  properly 
and  to  start  them  on  the  road  to  citizenship ;  that  they  be  given  a  free  choice 
between  sending  their  children  to  the  day  school  or  sending  them  to  Keams 
Canon;  and  that  when  they  have  decided  this  point,  their  decision  be  duly 
attested  and  themselves  compelled  to  hold  to  it  in  good  faith,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  continually  shifting  about; 

(9)  That  like  notice  be  given,  and  the  same  option  extended,  at  Shimopovi ; 

(10)  That  at  both  villages  the  parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to 
the  day  school  be  considered  to  have  elected  in  favor  of  Keams  Canon;  but 
that  the  ofllcer  to  whom  is  assigned,  the  task  of  obtaining  their  decisions  be  not 
anyone  connected  regularly  with  Keams  Canon  School,  as  this  whole  business 
must  be  kept  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  or  needless  duress — 
the  only  compulsory  feature  of  it  anywhere  being  the  demand  that  every  child 
shall  be  given  some  schooling  one  place  or  another ; 

(11)  That  especial  pains  be  taken  to  make  all  the  Indians  understand  that 
the  Government  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  patience  with  the  old  way  of  hand- 
ling such  matters,  and  that  hereafter  the  Indians  must  conduct  themselves 
reasonably  like  white  people,  or  be  treated  as  white  people  are  treated  who 
are  forever  quarreling  and  fighting  among  themselves; 

(12)  That  until  normal  conditions  are  restored  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment it  will  be  safe  to  let  the  Indians  control  once  more  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  the  pueblo  of  Oraibi  be  governed  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
teacher  iu  charge  of  the  day  school,  who  shall  preside,  the  old  Judge  who  rep- 
resents the  friendly  faction  in  the  local  Indian  court,  and  a  Judge  chosen  from 
the  hostile  faction  by  the  superintendent  or  inspecting  ofllcer  who  may  be  In 
charge  of  the  reservation  at  the  time  this  programme  goes  into  operation; 

(13)  That  regular  troops  be  sent  to  Oraibi  to  preserve  order  while  the  fore- 
going arrangements  are  in  progress,  and  to  make  arrests  as  indicated  here  or 
as  diriH^ted  by  the  superintendent  or  inspecting  oflScer  in  charge; 

(14)  That  immediate  steps  be  taken,  by  administrative  measures  under 
existing  laws  or  by  procuring  new  legislation  if  that  be  necessary,  looking 
toward  the  early  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Hopis. 

At  the  time  of  the  troubles  all  our  inspecting  officers  were  engaged 
in  other  important  work  from  which  they  could  not  be  withdrawn 
without  serious  prejudice  to  the  interests  involved;  but  the  services 
of  SujK>rvisor  Reuben  Perry  became  free  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  he  was  detailed  to  execute  the  policy  outlined  above.  In  the 
meant  imo  the  teacliers,  field  matron  and  other  employees  in  the 
Oraibi  district  had  si^ught  by  argument  and  kindly  persuasion  to 
bring  the  hostiles  to  an  appreciation  of  th^r  situation  and  the  injury 
they  Nvoiv  doing  themselves  by  holding  out  against  the  Government. 
These  otTortv^  availeil  nothing,  for  when  the  supervisor  arrived  he 
found  the  Indians  in  the  same  unyielding  attitude.  By  orders  from 
tJie  War  Department,  Tnx>ps  H  and  K  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  under 
conunnnd  of  C^apt,  Lucius  K,  Holbrook  and  Lieutenant  Lewis,  were 
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placed  at  the  service  of  the  Office  and  reached  the  village  on.  October 
27.  The  next  morning  all  the  male  Indians  were  assembled  at  the 
sdioolhouse  to  hear  what  Washington  had  to  say  and  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proposals  offered.  As  far  as  the  hostiles  were  concerned, 
the  result  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  having  troops  at  hand.  Although 
Mr.  Perry  patiently  and  laboriously  set  before  them  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  Government  and  the  absence  of  any  intention  on  its 
part  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Indians  or  their  customs 
except  where  these  came  into  collision  with  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
remained,  to  a  man,  stubbornly  resistant. 

Yu  ke  o  ma  and  Ta  wa  hong  ni  wa,  indeed,  renewed  and  persisted  in 
a  demand,  which  they  had  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  that 
the  friendly  chief  ^ould  be  beheaded  and  they  and  their  followers 
returned  by  force  to  Oraibi.  It  was  obvious,  as  I  had  foreseen  in 
making  up  my  programme,  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
the  great  mass  of  their  followers  as  long  as  they  remained  where  their 
advice  could  be  heard  and  heeded.  They  were  therefore  publicly 
deposed  from  their  usurped  authority  and  at  once  arrested,  together 
with  27  of  the  most  conspicuous  mischief-makers — ^including  12 ' 
Shimopovis — ^placed  under  guard,  and  taken  to  Keams  Canon. 
There  their  cases  were  individually  considered,  and,  according  to  the 
flagrancy  of  their  respective  misconduct,  they  received,  with  12 
exceptions,  sentences  to  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  terms  ranging 
from  one  to  three  years.  The  exceptions  were  1  aged  man,  who  was 
r^arded  as  too  infirm  for  such  punishment,  and  11  at  the  other  extreme 
of  life  who  were,  on  account  of  their  youth  and  apparently  to  their  own 
goaat  relief,  ordered  to  go  to  school  instead  of  to  prison.  They  expressed 
a  preference  for  Carlisle,  and  were  accordingly  sent  there,  in  care  of 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made. 
After  Yu  ke  o  ma  and  Ta  wa  hong  ni  wa  had  had  a  brief  taste  of  the 
punishment  decreed  for  their  colleagues,  they  were  set  free  with  a 
warning  not  to  return  to  their  old  haunts.  I  am  in  hope  that  before 
the  others — who  have  since  been  transferred  to  Fort  Huachuca — are 
released  and  return,  the  tribe  as  a  whole  will  have  so  far  advanced  in 
appreciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Government,  if  not  of  its  good 
purposes  toward  them,  that  ignorant  agitation  and  blind  subservience 
to  senseless  leadership  will  have  become  less  the  settled  rule  among 
them. 

Indeed,  it  was  plain,  from  the  hour  of  the  removal  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  disturbance,  that  a  part  of  the  spell  they  had  exercised 
over  the  rest  had  been  broken ;  for  at  a  later  meeting,  under  encour- 
agement of  the  supervisor  to  be  more  like  men  and  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  25  hostiles  forsook  the  recalcitrant  band  and  signed  an 
agreement  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  let  their  children  go  to  school, 
and  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.    Thereupon  they  were  sent 
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back  to  Oraibi  under  a  guaranty  of  right  treatment  by  the  friendlies 
in  occupation  there.  Of  the  rest,  53  renewed  their  declaration  of 
hostility  to  the  Government  and  were  placed  under  arrest;  ^nd  upon 
these,  and  20  more  who  were  arrested  the  next  day,  a, sentence  of 
ninety  days  at  hard  labor  on  the  roads  of  the  reservation  was 
imposed. 

Immediately  after  the  arrests  the  children  were  gathered  in,  those 
whose  parents  consented  being  placed  in  a  local  day  school,  and 
117  others  sent  to  Keams  Canyon.  They  not  only  did  not  shed 
any  tears,  but  seemed  much  pleased  to  go.  This  was  most  grati- 
fying; since,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  little  ones  and  the  respon- 
sibility, both  moral  and  legal,  resting  upon  me  to  see  that  they 
should  have  their  chance  in  life  as  our  own  children  have  theirs,  I 
should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  attempt  anything  more 
at  this  time  than  to  put  a  quietus  upon  the  quarrel  between  their 
elders.  The  simplest  humanity,  however,  demanded  such  interven- 
tion as  I  made  in  the  children's  behalf,  where  their  parents  were  so 
utterly  devoid  of  foresight  or  reason  with  regard  to  their  funda- 
mental interests. 

With  the  removal  of  the  long-sentence  prisoners  from  Keams 
Canyon  to  Fort  Wingate,  we  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  troops  on  the  reservation.  And  I  wish,  before  closing  this  chap- 
ter of  a  unique  story,  to  record  thus  publicly,  as  I  have  already  in  my 
formal  official  correspondence,  my  appreciation  of  the  fine  handling 
of  their  work  by  the  military  contingent.  The  sympathetic  yet  dis- 
creet counsels  of  the  commanding  officer,  Captain  Holbrook,  and  the 
admirable  discipline  of  the  men,  contributed  in  the  largest  measure 
to  the  successful  issue  of  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking. 

At  the  outset  of  this  whole  complicated  business  it  was  assumed 
that  the  hostiles  evicted  from  Oraibi  would  build  another  village 
somewhere;  and  my  purpose  was  not  only  to  let  them  choose  its  site 
for  themselves  but  to  lend  them  such  encouragement  and  aid  as  I 
could  consistently  with  the  other  plans  in  hand.  In  addition,  I  was 
going  to  give  the  new  village  a  day  school  of  its  own,  if  the  Indians 
would  make  use  of  it  in  good  faith,  either  under  compulsion  or  other- 
wise. Or,  in  case  later  the  two  factions  could  be  brought  to  tolerate 
each  other  as  neighbors  and  settle  down  in  peace  together  in  the  old 
pueblo,  it  was  my  wish  to  help  them  improve  the  place,  and  I  should 
have  increased  the  capacity  of  the  present  day  school  to  the  point 
of  accommodating  all  the  children.  Other  projects  for  their  welfare 
were  under  consideration,  one  of  them  being  a  hospital  to  be  erected 
by  private  munificence  and  run  on  a  cooperative  plan. 

But  all  these  matters  had  to  be*pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  hour  and  the  still  difficult  disposition  of  the 
Indians.    The  women  and  children  were  provided  with  temporary 
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bat  o(Mnfortable  quarters  for  the  winter  at  their  camp  at  Hotevilla. 
The  26  men  who  had  renounced  their  active  hostility  were  kept  busy 
during  the  fall  with  their  crops;  and  the  group  who  were  working 
out  their  ninety  days'  sentence  on  the  roads  could  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  their  occupation  changed  to  village  building  among 
their  relatives  and  friends.  By  the  expiration  of  their  term  it  was 
time  to  fall  to  upon  the  preparation  of  the  new  season's  crops.  Just 
before  their  release  6  of  their  number  agreed  to  the  Government's 
terms  and  were  permitted  to  take  their  children  with  them  and  go 
back  to  Oraibi,  where  the  little  ones  could  attend  the  day  school. 
The  children  of  the  others  were  not  allowed  to  go  home  for  vacation, 
as  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  recover  them  if  they 
had  once  been  out  of  the  Government's  custody  while  the  parents 
continued  actively  hostile.  I  may  add  that  during  their  period  of 
enforced  labor  the  prisoners,  among  other  things,  built  15  miles  of 
new  road  out  of  Keams  canyon  in  the  direction  of  Holbrook,  which 
shortened  the  distance  to  the  agency  several  miles  and  added  greatly 
to  the  safety  of  travel.  I  went  over  it  myself  last  summer  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  its  workmanlike  appearance.  While  they  were 
still  thus  employed,  I  submitted  to  them  a  proposition  which  had  been 
laid  before  me  for  their  further  employment  in  the  beet  fields  at 
Bocky  Ford,  Colo.,  but  they  refused  to  consider  it,  notwithstanding 
the  pecuniary  profit  which  such  a  contract  would  have  brought  them. 
Acceptance,  of  course,  would  have  meant  an  absence  of  some  months, 
a  dreaded  association  with  new  and  strange  people,  their  adoption  to 
some  extent  of  the  white  man's  habits  and  their  subjection  to  his 
laws. 

With  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  superintendent  recommended 
that  some  one  representing  the  Government  be  stationed  at  Hotevilla. 
He  was  therefore  authorized  to  employ  a  policeman,  and  one  of  the 
now  loyal  hostiles  was  appointed  to  the  position  and  appears  to  be 
doing  hiis  duty  creditably.  I  went  to  the  hostile  "  camp,"  so  called, 
while  I  was  at  Oraibi  in  May  last,  and  was  pleased  with  what  I 
saw.  It  deserves  its  designation  as  a  camp,  as  distinguished  from  a 
new  pueblo,  only  because  the  houses  are  separate  and  more  or  less 
scattered,  instead  of  being  built  against  or  on  top  of  each  other  like 
the  cumulative  chambers  of  a  wasp's  nest.  It  is  a  more  wholesome 
and  generally  better  arrangement,  and  I  entertain  some  hope  that 
this  style  of  building  will  presently  supplant  the  old  style  in  the  pref- 
erence of  the  people.  Although  rather  more  roughly  put  together 
than  the  pueblo  houses,  the  new  dwellings  appear  pretty  comfortable, 
and  their  inhabitants  as  contented  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
under  existing  conditions. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  hostiles 
that  I  seem  almost  in  danger  of  overlooking  what  has  occurred  in  the 
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presently  came  to  light  that  he  had  delegated  his  brother  to  act  as 
diief  during  his  absence,  and,  probably  because  of  appeals  from  his 
representative,  had  sought  to  direct  matters  in  the  village  by  corre- 
spondence. Now  this  was  not  according  to  my  programme.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Oraibi  I  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  and  it 
seems  that  the  actions  of  the  friendly  judge  who  was  serving  on  this 
commission  did  not  always  please  some  of  the  friendly  faction.  In- 
vestigation proved,  however,  that  the  very  reasons  they  assigned  for 
urging  his  removal  were  the  best  ones  in  the  world  for  keeping  him 
in  office.  It  was  thought  wise,  therefore,  for  the  supervisor  to  take 
a  representative  from  Oraibi  to  Riverside  to  talk  things  over  with 
Ta  wa  quap  te  wa.  This  stroke*  of  diplomacy  did  the  business.  The 
conference  soon  reached  an  understanding  as  to  the  status  of  the 
governing  body,  and  the  interference  of  the  school-going  chief  came 
to  an  end. 

In  concluding  this  bit  of  history  I  would  say  that  Supervisor 
Perry,  who  dealt  with  the  trying  crisis  at  Oraibi  as  my  representative 
and  straightened  out  the  tangles  on  the  civil  side  of  it,  was  in  constant 
and  close  communication  with  me  all  the  time  by  wire.  He  was  cau- 
tioned throughout  against  any  measures  which  would  bring  unneces- 
sary hardship  upon  the  poor,  benighted  creatures  with  whom  we  had 
to  deal ;  to  keep  the  situation  always  firmly  in  hand  but  never  to  force 
it;  to  induce  submission  rather  than  reduce  the  Indians  to  it;  to 
repeat  to  the  hostiles,  whenever  occasion  offered,  my  message  that  the 
Government  was  their  best  friend,  was  trying  to  help  and  not  to  hurt 
them,  and  had  no  vengeful  feeling  for  anything  that  was  past,  but 
would  welcome  them  as  cordially  as  the  friendlies  to  its  care  when 
they  got  ready  to  come;  to  exact  from  the  friendlies  just  and  fair 
treatment  of  tlie  hostiles,  and  to  make  everyone  understand  that  the 
Government  took  no.  sides  in  the  local  quarrels  over  religious  matters, 
but  that  Washington's  platform  was  simply  peace,  education,  and 
conformity  to  law.  These  instructions  Mr.  Perry  appears  to  have 
carried  out  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

NAVAHO  PRISONERS. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  an  account  of  the  suppression  of  a  dis- 
turbance among  the  Navaho  Indians  by  the  arrest  of  seven  men 
involved  in  an  insurrectionary  attempt,  and  their  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  on  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco  Harbor.  After  a 
few  months'  confinement  there  I  felt  some  fear  that  the  dampness  of 
the  climate,  to  which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed,  might  affect 
their  health,  and  had  them  transferred  to  Fort  Huachucha,  in 
Arizona. 

On  October  12,  1906,  the  one-year  sentences  of  Winslow,  Tsosa 
Begay,  and  Ush  Tilly,  with  conunutation  for  good  behavior,  expired 
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and  they  were  returned  to  the  Navaho  Reservation.  In  June,  1907, 
the  two-year  terms  of  the  other  four — Denet,  Lakai,  Cladhy,  and 
Tolghin — allowing  for  commutation,  expired,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly delivered  at  the  agency  by  the  War  Department. 

For  the  care  and  transportation  of  these  prisoners  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  voudiers  in  the  sum  of  $2,375.12,  and  the  claims 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Auditor  for  payment 

INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

My  last  report  referred  to  the  investigation  of  conditions  among 
the  Indians  in  northern  California  undertaken  by  C.  E.  Kelsey,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association.  His 
services  were  secured  as  special  agent  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  333),  which  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  water  rights,  etc.,  for  the  Indians 
of  California;  and  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  following 
expenditures  in  southern  California  have  been  authorized:  At  San 
Manuel,  the  purchase  of  two  small  tracts  aggregating  13  acres  for 
$2,126;  at  Lfus  Coyotes,  the  purchase  of  160  acres  in  the  San  Ysido 
Canyon  for  $800;  at  Campo,  the  purchase  of  about  1,200  acres  from 
J.  A.  Becker,  L.  A.  Dyball,  and  the  heirs  of  Horace  G.  Smith,  at  a 
cost  of  $14,500;  at  Pachanga,  the  purchase  of  235  acres  for  $6,650 
and  the  expenditure  of  $2,500  for  piping  water;  at  Pauma,  the  pur- 
chase of  $400  wortli  of  cement  and  tools  for  the  Indians  to  use  in 
finishing  a  reservoir  begun  by  themselves;  at  Coachella  or  Cabazon, 
$1,200  for  pumping  plant  and  wells;  at  St.  Augustin,  $1,150  for  the 
Hame  j)urpose;  at  Morongo,  $500  for  testing  the  water  supply;  and 
at  Cahuilhi,  $r)00  for  improving  the  water  system. 

This  nuikes  a  total  expenditure  authorized  in  southern  California 

of  $80,425. 

By  direction  of  tlie  Department  certain  tracts  of  Government  land 
adjoinin/K  ^*'^'"»  Si)rings,  Twenty-nine  Palms,  Inyaha,  Capitan 
Qra!id«  (including  that  part  called  Conejos),  Laguna,  Cuyapipe, 
Cainpo  proper,  La  Posta,  and  Manzanita  reservations  have  been  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  settlement  and  entry,  for  the  use  of  the 
IndianH  of  thow*.  reservations.  It  is  purposed  to  issue  patents  for 
thowi  IiuhIh  undor  the  (turrent  Indian  appropriation  act  (;U  Stat.  L., 
101 «)  in  tlie  nnme  of  the  band  inhabiting  the  reservation  to  which 
(ho  InndM  will  Iw  annexed. 

'riiorn  in  still  under  consideration  the  purchase  of  a  tract  for  the 

Hail   piiHciial   Indians,  estimated  to  cost  between  $3,000  and  $5,000. 

CHhiT  work  planned  involves  the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  Peter 

lin    an  nrrupnui  of  Indian  land  on  the  Manzanita  Reservation, 

/liH  itiiproveuMintH  tln^e  valued  at  $2,000  to  $2,500;  the  fenc- 
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ing  of  the  lands  purchased  for  the  Campo  Indians,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $4,000;  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  and  irrigation  ditches, 
with  the  necessary  laterals  to  irrigate  the  Campo  Reservation,  to  cost 
approximately  $20,000 ;  and  the  fencing  of  the  Mesa  Grande  or  Santa 
Ysabel  No  2  Reservation,  Santa  Ysabel  No.  3,  and  that  part  of  the 
Las  Coyotes  Reservation  which  adjoins  the  Warner's  ranch  grant. 

In  northern  California  the  following  purchases  have  been  author- 
ized: For  the  use  of  the  Cortina  band,  480  acres  at  $4,800;  for  a 
band  of  Indians  in  Yolo  County,  74.16  acres  for  $2,000;  at  Blue 
Lake,  Humboldt  County,  for  $1,500,  a  tract  of  about  27  acres,  to  fur- 
nish homes  for  some  ten  families;  at  Trinidad,  Humboldt  County, 
about  60  acres  for  $1,200,  though,  owing  to  a  defective  title,  this  tract 
may  be  rejected  in  favor  of  another  60  acres;  at  PoUasky,  140  acres 
for  $1^75  for  the  use  of  the  Millerton  band  of  Indians. 

At  Colusa  the  purchase  for  $3,800  of  a  part  of  the  rancheria  near 
Packer,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  residing  there,  has  been  considered. 
The  title  to  this  land  has  twice  passed  through  the  probate  court  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  but  the  county  court,  records 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1906,  and  as  the  probate  proceedings  are 
not  of  record  in  Colusa  County,  evidences  of  title  are  difficult  to 
procure.  An  abstract  of  title  is  now  before  a  title  insurance  company, 
and,  if  approved  by  them,  the  purchase  will  be  made. 

The  purchase  from  William  Westbrook,  for  $7,200,  of  a  tract  of 
163.86  acres  for  the  Smith  River -Indians  has  been  decided  on.  It 
borders  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  ocean  and  1,200  feet  on  Smith 
River,  and  is  desired  by  the  Indians  because  of  its  convenience  to  a 
supply  of  sea  food  and  its  nearness  to  the  fisheries  in  which  the 
Indians  find  employment. 

The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etna  have  been  living  on 
lands  which  are  a  part  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company's 
grant.  The  company  offered  them  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  acre,  and  the  purchase  was  author- 
ized at  $2,208. 

The  Hopland  band,  numbering  120  persons,  was  without  lands, 
and  630  acres  are  to  be  purchased  for  them  in  the  McDowell  Valley 
for  $5,750. 

The  band  of  Indians  called  by  the  various  names  of  Guenoc,  Loco- 
nomi  and  Middleton,  has  from  time  inmiemorial  resided  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Guenoc  ranch.  The  part  they  occupy  Ixaving  recently 
been  purchased  by  a  land  company  for  speculative  purposes,  land  is 
to  be  purchased  for  them  elsewhere  at  $2,000. 

The  cost  of  the  ten  tracts  in  northern  California  whose  purchase 
has  actually  been  authorized  will  aggregate  $32,033.  Other  pur- 
diases  in  prospect  are  75  acres  for  the  Rumsey  band  and  92  acres  for 
the  Upper  Lake  band. 
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The  following  Indians  also  are  reported  as  being  in  need  of  land : 
Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  County;  Loleta,  Bucksport  and  Mad  River 
in  Humboldt  County;  Cahto,  Sherwood,  De  Haven,  Westport,  Fort 
Bragg^  Noyo  and  Potter  Valley  in  Mendocino  County;  Stewarts 
Point,  Dry  Creek,  Cloverdale,  Sebastopol  and  Bolinas  in  Sonoma 
County;  Lakeport  and  Sulphur  Bank^  in  Lake  County;  Paskenta, 
Tehama  County ;  Elk  Creek  and  Grindstone  Creek,  in  Glenn  County ; 
Stony  Ford,  in"  Colusa  County ;  lone,  Richey  and  Jackson  Valley 
in  Amador  County;  Lemoore,  in  Kings  County;  Laton  and  Sanger, 
in  Fresno  County;  Mariposa,  in  Mariposa  County;  Groveland, 
Cherokee  and  Tuolumne  in  Tuolumne  County;  Murphy's  Sheep 
Ranch,  in  Calaveras  County;  Nashville,  in  Eldorado  County,  and 
possibly  some  others. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  there  has  thus  been  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $62,458,  exclusive  of  the  salary  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  Agent  Kelsey,  leaving  not  more  than  $30,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, available  for  further  operations.  The  Office  has  been  author- 
ized to  continue  Mr.  Kelsey's  services  for  so  much  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  as  they  may  be  needed.  In  all  probability 
the  entire  year  will  be  needed  to  complete  his  work  in  hand  and  to 
perfect  the  adjustment  of  the  desert  and  timber  allotments  made  to 
Indians  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  of 
February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  another  duty  which  will  be 
assigned  him. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review  that  the  current  appropriation  will 
be  wholly  inadequate;  and  to  place  the  Indians  of  this  State  in  a 
position  whereby  they  may  become  self-supporting  a  further  appro- 
priation of  at  least  $50,000  should  be  made  by  the  next  Congress. 

THE  liEMHI  INDIANS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  April  a  party  of  8  Indians  removed 
from  the  Lemhi  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  Idaho.  A  second 
party  of  30  went  soon  after,  and  other  companies  followed,  until  all 
the  Lemhi  Indians  had  been  removed.  Their  farm  machinery  and 
cattle  were  shipped  by  rail  from  Red  Rock,  Mont.,  to  Ross  Fork, 
Idaho,  and  are  now  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  Arrangements 
had  already  been  made  for  the  reception  and  settlement  at  Fort 
Hall  of  the  Lemhi  Indians,  and  their  long-mooted  removal  was 
finally  accomplished  with  little  difficulty. 

Tendoy,  the  old  chief  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  in  Idaho,  died  on 
May  9,  1907.  In  the  early  days  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
white  settlers,  protecting  them  from  marauding  bands  of  Indians 
who  were  passing  through  the  country,  especially  during  the  Nez 
Perce  war,  when,  owing  directly  to  his  influence,  the  Nez  Pero6  did 
^t  molest  any  white  person  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 
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Ghrateful  settlers  have  subscribed  about  $200  toward  th^  erection  of 
a  suitable  monument  to  mark  the  burial  place  of  Chief  Tendoy, 
and  have  asked  to  have  the  NE.  i  of  SW.  i,  sec.  28,  T.  19  N.,  R.  24  E., 
which  contains  a  number  of  other  Indian  graves,  set  apart  and  with- 
held from  entry.  This  tract  of  land  is  a  hill  which  can  not  be 
reached  with  water,  and  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
Lemhi  Indians  heartily  join  in  the  wish  of  the  white  people,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Office  to  have  this  land  withdrawn 
from  entry  and  set  apart  for  the  desired  purpose  when  the  surveys 
shall  have  been  finished. 

THE  FIVE  OIVHilZED  TRIBES. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  during  the  year.  Mr.  Tams  Bixby,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  sole  com- 
missioner, continued  in  charge  until  June  30, 1907,  when  he  resigned, 
and  J.  GJeorge  Wright,  who  for  nine  years  had  been  inspector  for 
the  Indian  Territory,  was  appointed  commissioner,  combining  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  with  those  of  the  inspectorship. 

EDUCATION. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assumed  control  and  direction  of  the 
schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  direct  charge  of  these  institutions  rests  in,  and  the  work  is 
administered  through,  John  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Indian  Territory,  assisted  by  four  United  States  supervisors. 
The  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  repre- 
sented by  tribal  supervisors,  who  act  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  supervisors.  School  matters  in  the  Seminole  Nation  are  ad- 
ministered through  the  supervisor  for  the  Creek  Nation. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  school  purposes  in  the  several 

nations  is  as  follows: 

Gliax>kee  Nation $120,476.45 

Creek  Nation 83, 143. 62 

Choctaw  Nation , 124,967.35 

Chickasaw  Nation 145.471.80 

Seminole  Nation 23,788.00 

Total  tribal  fund 497,847.31 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  21,  190C.  (34  Stat.  L.,  340), 
the  Congress  allowed  $150,000  for  maintaining,  strengthening  and 
enlarging  the  tribal  schools,  and  made  provision  for  the  attendance 
of  children  of  parents  of  other  than  Indian  blood  therein,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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This  appropriation,  supplemented  by  a  part  of  the.  tribal  funds 
and  by  surplus  court  fees,  was  used  in  the  establishment  of  1,000 
day  sdiools,  to  which  citizen  and  noncitizen  children  were  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  The  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  about  13,500 
Indian  pupils,  45,000  white,  and  8,600  negro.  Although  there  is  no 
compulsory  school  law  in  the  Territory  and  parents  frequently  do 
not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  compelling  -attendance,  the  number 
enrollea  is  indicative  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  providing 
for  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  Nearly 
all  these  one  thousand  rural  schoolhouses  have  been  built  by  popular 
subscription.    Superintendent  Benedict  says  : 

Immediate  statehood  will  not  affect  educational  conditions  in  the  rural  por- 
tions of  this  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  of  the  farm  lands  are 
still  owned  by  Indians  and  are  not  taxable.  The  State  can  not  remove  restric- 
tions, nor  can  it  maintain  rural  schools  except  by  local  taxation.  It  will 
therefore  be  highly  necessary  that  Congress  continue  its  annual  appropriation 
in  support  of  these  country  schools  until  the  farm  lands  become  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. As  the  country  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  white  tenant  farmers,  this 
appropriation  should  be  gradually  increased  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  more  schools. 

Speaking  generally,  the  academies  and  boarding  schools  have  been 
crowded  to  overflowing.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
curriculums  by  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  agriculture.  The  "  sunmier  normals "  established  by  the 
superintendent  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Territory  and  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  corps  of  very  efficient 
instructors. 

The  following  tables  give  statistical  information  concerning  schools 

in  the  several  nations : 

Tribal  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


ance. 


Cherokee  schcolt, 

Male  Seminary i:« 

Female  Seminary :       180 

Orphan  Asylum 73 

Colored  High  School 60 

167  primar>'  combined  day  schools  a h  9, 687 


Total 10,128 


Crcfk  schools. 

Baiaala  High  School 

Wetumka  Boarding 

Wealaka  Boarding 

Euchee  Boarding 

Coweta 

Creek  Orphan  Home 

Nuvaka 

TuiIabaAsee  Boarding 

Pecan  Creek  Boarding ^ 

Colored  Orphan  Home 

22  primary  combined  day  schools  c rf  1, 524 


Total 2,278 


Time  at 
school. 


m.    d. 


108 

9 

0 

152 

9 

0 

67 

12 

0 

43 

9 

0 

01 

64 

9 

109 

77  ; 

9 

53 

39  1 

9 

87 

70 

9 

4'> 

37 

9 

70 

51 

9 

109 

71 

9 

97 

69 

9 

54 

44 

9 

39 

31 

9 

0  , 

0| 

0 

0  I 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

0 


553  I. 


«  21  are  negro  tcliooli. 

*  4,447  are  white  pupils  and  1,279  are  negro  pupils. 

«  3  are  negro  schools. 

d  1,126  are  white  pupils  and  225  are  negro  pupils. 


Annual 

Average 

cost. 

coat  per 
pupil. 

«14,438.07 

$133.69 

19,663.88 

128.70 

10,761.73 

160.62 

5,014.18 

116.61 

47,254.16 

97,031.47 

8,599.40 

134.06 

8,687.68- 

111.58 

5,369.49 

187.69 

7,673.24 

100.62 

4,517.63 

122.09 

7, 151. 15 

140.22 

5.699.81 

78.76 

7.306.81 

105.89 

3,664.21 

86.56 

3,674.64 

115.32 

6, 260. 01 

68,303.97 
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Tribal  schools — Continued. 


Name  of  Hchool. 


Oiodctu  BchooU. 


Jonee  Academy 

AixaBtrong  Academy 

Toakahoma  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

Morrow  Indian  Orphan  Home 

Doiant 

BiffUck 

OuahokUk 

Goodland 

International  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

eOcombined  primary  day  schools  a '    3,4S5 


Total .'      4,290 


Chidoagaxc  »chool9. 


Bioomfield  Seminary 

Harley  Academy 

Collins  Institote 

Sock  Academy 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Home. 

Stonewall 

SelTidge  Bofdness  College. 

Hargrove 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

Tonka wa  Preparatory 

St.  Elizabeth's  Convent . . . 

ElMetaBond 

69  day  schools 


Total. 


Seminole  tchooU. 


Meknsukey. . , 

Emahaka 

4  day  schools. 


Total. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

1  Average 
'  attend- 
.    ance. 

Time  at 
school. 

Annual 
cost. 

Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 

m. 

<i. 

188 

108 

9 

0 

$18,022.49 

$166.87 

115 

95 

9 

0 

16,154.29 

170.05 

120 

105 

9 

0 

17,820.72 

164.96 

110 

103 

9 

0 

15,982.69 

155.17 

82 

78 

9 

0 

8,468.64 

108.67 

90 

71 

9 

0 

'     5,?24.61 

80.63 

81 

20 

6 

0 

840.02 

42.00 

40 

28 

9 

0 

1,767.98 

68.14 

i         80 

54 

8 

0 

8,030.82 

57.98 

4 

3 

12 

0 

823.37 

274.46 

3,4S5 

17,949.64 

. . . . 

4,290 

665 

..•.^..... 

106,085.27 

43 

24 

6 

15 

5,305.19 

221.05 

68 

36 

8 

0 

6,530.90 

186.69 

56 

38 

8 

15 

6,067.27 

183.85 

43 

24 

7 

15* 

5,231.80 

217.98 

72 

51 

8 

0 

10,124.91 

198.22 

29 

22 

9 

0 

2,316.31 

ia5.29 

22 

16 

8 

0 

1.612.31 

100.77 

74 

55 

9 

0 

5,906.48 

107.  S9 

28 

21 

9 

0 

2,187.66 

104.17 

2 

2 

5 

0 

98.60 

49.30 

20 

18 

8 

0 

1,652.95 

91.28 

7 

5 

9 

0 

668.79 

111.76 

4.777 

19,925.84 

1 

5,241 

306 

67,518.51 

110 

78 

8 

0 

8,643.48 

110.81 

102 

77 

7 

0 

7,989.92 

108.77 

827 

1,149.00 

539 

155 

17,782.40 

■  2,497  are  white  pupils. 
Private  and  denominational  school  statistics. 


Sohool. 


Cherokee  Academy 

Cumberland 

Dwight  Mixtion  Industrial.. 

Hargrove  College 

Indian  ('niversity , 

Indianola  Collie 

Lutheran  Miasion 

Spaulding  College 

St.  Elizabeth's  Institute 

Sacred  Heart 


I.^>cation.        President  or  principal. 


Tahlequah  ... 
Cumberland.. 
Marble  City... 

Ardmorc 

Bacone 

Wynne  wood.. 

Oaks 

Muskogee 

Purcell 

Vinita 


W.J.  Pack I  1885 

W.S.Graves 1887 

F.  J.  Schaub 1820 

J.  M.  Gross 1895 

W.C.  Farmer '  1880 

F.J.Stowe 1902 

N.  L.  Neilsen '  1902 

T.F.  Brewer |  1887 

M.  Patricia I  1889 

r.  VanHulse 1897 


Enn)llment. 


Total 


W^hite. 

Indian. 

Total. 

105 

57 

162 

110 

6 

116 

35 

60 

95 

132 

87 

219 

92 

63 

156 

66 

43 

109 

26 

38 

64 

182 

182 

71 

71 

142 

94 

138 

232 

913 

563 

1,476 

Support  of  sohools  from  special  funds. 


Name  of  fund. 


Indian  schools.  FiTe  Civilized  Tribes 

Indian  schools.  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus  court  foes 


Number 

of  day 

schools. 


a  486 
M97 


Enrollment. 


Indian. 


White. 


Cost. 


5,160 
710 


26. 298     S134, 069. 89 
11,634         49,132,41 


•71  are  negro  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,107. 
*28  are  negro  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  810. 
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MINERAL  LEASES. 

A  list  of  approved  leases  and  a  resume  of  the  amendments  to  the 
regulations  governing  Creek  and  Cherokee  mineral  leases  were  given 
in  my  last  report.  The  regulations  were  further  revised  on  June  11, 
1907.    Three  important  modifications  are : 

Instead  of  the  requirement  that  a  lessee  show  $5,000  cash  on  hand 
for  tlie  development  of  each  lease,  or  $40,000  for  the  maximum  acre- 
a^,  4,800  acres,  a  lessee  is  required  to  be  vouched  for,  on  his  applica- . 
tion  for  a  lease,  by  two  officers  of  separate  national  banks,  or  by  one 
national-bank  officer  and  the  manager  of  an  oil  well  supply  company, 
or  by  "some  other  commercial  enterprise  with  which  the  applicant 
has  had  extensive  business  relations ; "  but  the  Department  reserves 
the  right  to  make  further  inquiry  at  any  time  as  to  his  standing  and 
business  ability. 

On  a  gas  well  that  tests  in  twenty-four  hours  3,000,000  cubic  feet 
or  less  the  royalty  is  $150  per  annum,  and,  where  the  capacity  exceeds 
that,  $50  additional  per  annum  for  ^ach  1,()00,000  cubic  feet  or  fraction 
thereof;  and  except  in  emergencies,  which  in  no  case  shall  consume 
more  than  ten  days,  a  lessee  is  not  allowed  to  utilize  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  a  gas  well. 

The  required  lorms  of  leases  are  now  printed  by  the  Government 
and  are  sold  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  $1  per  set,  so  that 
now  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  leases  as  to  substance,  but  only 
to  see  that  the  blank  spaces  are  properly  filled. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  14,584  mineral  leases,  nearly 
all  oil  and  gas,  had  been  filed  with  the  Union  Agency,  of  which  9,575 
have  been  forwarded  for 'departmental  consideration  and  5,009  are 
pending  at  the  agency;  14,423  covered  oil  and  gas,  118  coal  and 
asphalt,  and  the  other  43  miscellaneous  minerals;  4,886  leases,  cover- 
ing about  663,000  acres,  have  been  approved. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137), 
the  Department  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  approval  of  mineral 
leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  but  under  that  act 
the  Department  is  required  to  approve  all  mineral  leases  entered 
into  by  full-blood  citizens  of  those  nations  and  also  of  the  Seminole 
Nation.  Previously,  mineral  leases  in  the  Seminole  Nation  could 
be  made  with  the  tribal  government  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee 
and  the  approval  of  the  Department,  one  half  of  the  royalty  to  be 
paid  to  the  tribal  government  until  its  expiration  and  the  other 
half  to  the  allottee.  The  tribal  government  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  one-half  the  royalty  accruing  from  minerals  extracted 
from  land  allotted  to  citizens  of  less  than  full  blood  is  pending  before 
he  Department. 
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The  current  Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  1026)  provides 
that— 

the  filing  heretofore  or  hereafter  of  any  lease  In  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Indian  agent.  Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  deemed 
constroctiye  notice. 

Prior  to  this  legislation  there  had  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  filing  was  constructive  notice. 

The  oil  fields  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  were  rapidly 
developed  during  the  year,  and  the  production  has  materially  in- 
creased. There  has  not  been  much  development  in  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  but  the  prospecting  there  indicates 
the  ultimate  discovery  of  new  fields  which  will  result  in  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  being  developed  for  oil  and  gas  purposes. 
Approximately  21,717,000  barrels  of  oil  were  produced  in  the  Indian 
Territory  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  on  the 
30th  of  June  18,000,000  barrels  were  stored  in  tanks  in  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  nations. 

Many  Indians  who  have  allotments  in  the  productive  fields  receive 
each  month  royalties  in  very  large  amounts,  many  from  $300  to  $400 
per  month,  several  more  than  $2,000,  and  one  more  than  $3,000  per 
month.  In  addition  to  the  royalties,  lessees  offer  large  bonuses  for 
leases  on  tracts  within  the  developed  oil  fields,  the  largest  cash  bonus 
being  $43,000,  paid  for  a  lease  on  20  acres  within  what  is  known  as 
the  Glenn  Pool;  a  bonus  of  $25,000,  in  addition  to  a  royalty  of  12^ 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  a  160-acre  lease  on  the  allotment,  also  in  the 
Glenn  Pool,  of  Ernest  Clayton,  a  deceased  Creek  citizen. 

DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 

The  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  Creek  allotted  lands  and  the 
royalties  arising  from  lands  of  minors  and  incompetents  is  deposited 
at  interest  in  selecteci  banks,  which  are  required  to  give  bond,  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  for  the  payment  of  the  de- 
posits and  the  agreed  rate  of  interest  The  amounts  deposited  during 
the  year  and  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
as  reported  by  the  Indian  agent,  are  as  follows : 

Deposits  in  hanks. 


I  Deposited 
Name  of  bank.  Lwation.         I     during 

year. 


Balance  on 
hand. 


Bartlciville  National  Bank Bartlesville $13,336.74  $48,969.10 

The  Firat  National  Bank do I    37,687.66  24,938.49 

TheAmerican  National  Bank do i    14,398.82  9,280.11 

The  First  National  Bank Tulsa i    48,227.73  i  47,566.97 

The  Commercial  National  Bank I  Muskogee ;.  23,646.60  ;  14.219.78 

The  Fiivt  National  Bank do i    44,594.71 


Tahlcquah 26, 522. 20 

Vlnita '■  32.616.27 

Nowata 22,832.60 

The  Nowata  National  Bank do 28,548.42 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


39, 799. 60 
22,298.97 
23, 535.  :V> 
23,939.23 
24,947.53 


Total 287,811.55       279,5'J4.03 
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LEASING  AND  SALE  OF  LANDS. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  of  July  10,  1903,  867 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  been  sold,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department,  aggregating  73,379.42  acres,  which  brought 
$1,153,748.39,  a  little  more  than  $15.72  per  acre. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  law  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coal  and  asphalt  lands;  but  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325),  the  Department  is 
having  the  lands  explored  with  a  view  to  determining  their  mineral 
resources  and  values,  for  which  the  act  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  not  exceeding  $50,000  of  any  funds  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  in  the  Treasury. 

No  surplus  lands  in  any  of  the  nations  have  been  offered  for  sale. 
No  such  action  can  be  taken  until  allotments  have  been  made  to  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  to  which  the  surplus  belongs. 

INCORPORATING  TRIBES. 

In  my  last  report  I  devoted  a  short  passage  to  the  consideration  of 
a  plan  I  had  in  mind  for  administering  the  estates  of  any  Indian 
tribe  who  owned  property  of  enough  value  to  make  it  worth  while, 
by  incorporating  the  tribe  as  a  joint  stock  company,  with  such 
safeguards  in  the  act  of  incorporation  as  would  protect  the  indi- 
vidual shareholders  from  their  own  improvidence  and  the  company 
as  a  whole  from  a  careless  directorate.  When  the  concrete  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  the  mineral-bearing  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  became  acute  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Hon.  Moses  E.  Clapp,  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  introduced  this  bill  (S.  8286) : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assemhled^  Tfiat  there  is  hereby  created  a  corporation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Choctaw-Chidcasaw  Goal,  Oil  and  Asphalt  Land  Ck>mpany, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  take  title  to,  manage,  and  dispose  of  the  coal,  oil, 
and  asphalt  lands  and  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  persons  whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  citizenship  rolls 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  who  are.  under  existing  law,  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  deposits  segregated  by 
written  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  March  twenty-fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  by  virtue  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
fifty-eight  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two  (Thirty -second  Statutes  at  Large,  page  six  hundred  and  forty-one),  and  of 
an:^'  other  lands  or  deiK>$its  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  that  may 
have  Ihvu  soprogated  In  like  manner  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  by  aot  of  Conja^\«s  or  added  by  direction  of  any  act  of  Congress  to  any 
existing  i*oal  or  asphalt  loase  theretofore  made  in  accordance  with  law  and  In 
the  n\valties.  rents,  and  pn>fits  aoorning  therefrom. 

Skc.  12.  'I'hat  the  i>ermaneut  otlicors  of  the  corporation  shall  be:  The  President 
of  the  Unlteil  States,  ex  otllcio  president;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex 
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ofllcio  treasurer  and  transfer  agent,  and  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  ex 
olllcio  secretary ;  and  these  officers,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shall  be  ex  officio  directors  of  the 
corporation,  and  they  and  two  persons  elected  by  the  stockholders  of  the  corpo- 
ration, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Choctaw  and  the  other  a  Chickasaw  by  blood, 
shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  thereof;  and  until  such  time  as  the 
dtixenship  rolls  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  been  completed  and 
finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  directors  shall  t>e  elected 
by  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  approved  partial  rolls,  and  their 
terms  of  office  shall  expire  ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  final  rolls 
ire  approved.  Should  any  ex  officio  director  be  unable,  for  any  reason,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors  or  perform  any  of  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  this  act,  he  shall  authorize  some  person  connected  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  him,  such  authority  to  be  in  writing  and  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
person  so  authorized  shall  be  held  to  be  the  acts  of  the  ex  officio  director  repre- 
sented. The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  elected  by 
the  stodcholders  shall  t>e  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
goalified;  and  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  nor  shall  there  be  any  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  ex  officio  or  others,  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  are  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the*Interior, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  respec- 
tively, to  convey  to  the  corporation  legal  title  to  said  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  and  deposits;  and  if  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the 
governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  either,  fail,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  convey 
to  the  corporation  title  to  the  property,  as  provided  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  convey 
to  the  corporation  title  to  the  segregated  lands  and  deposits,  and  either  convey- 
ance, made  and  approved  as  herein  provided,  shall  vest  full  legal  title  to  the 
segregated  lands  and  deposits,  and  all  right,  title,  interest,  and  equity  of  the 
Clioctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  citizens  thereof  in  and  to  the  lands 
and  deposits,  in  the  corporation,  In  trust,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  explore  for,  mine,  pro- 
dnce,  purchase,  sell,  and  transport  coal  and  asphalt,  both  crude  and  refined ;  to 
prospect  for,  extract,  refine,  and  transport  oil ;  to  lease,  for  the  mining  of  coal  and 
a^halt,  and  the  extraction  of  oil,  any  of  the  deposits  in  or  under  the  segregated 
iands,«and  to  lease  or  sell  and  convey  the  surface  of  any  of  them,  whether  within 
the  limits  of  incorporated  or  unincorporated  town  sites  or  otherwise,  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  purchaser,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  board  of  directors  may  determine ;  to  collect  all  royalties, 
rents,  and  profits  arising  from  any  of  the  segregated  lands  heretofore  leased  for 
coal  and  asphalt  mining  purposes  and  from  any  deposits  In  or  under  them 
hereafter  leased,  and  all  rents  and  profits  derived  from  the  surface  of  any  of 
tlie  segregated  lands  that  may  be  leased  for  agricultural,  grazing,  or  other  pur- 
poses; to  borrow  money;  to  purchase,  own,  sell,  and  convey  real  estate;  to 
mortgage  property;  to  purchase  mortgages,  bonds,  and  stocks;  to  issue  bonds 
of  the  corporation ;  to  sue  and  be  suo<i ;  to  adopt  l\v-laws  not  inconsistent  here- 
with, and  to  do  and  perform  any  and  all  ollior  acts  ncH'essary  or  incident  to 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act.    Tlie  surface  of  the  land  shall  be 
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leased  and  sold  snbject  to  the  right  of  future  lessees  of  ooal»  aq[»halt,  and  oil 
deposits  to  remoTe  the  coal,  asphalt,  and  oil  in  or  under  the  land  without  being 
accountable  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  because  of  subsidence  of  the  surface  or 
other  damage  incident  to  removing  coal,  asphalt,  or  oil,  or  operating  ccdce  ovens. 
A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  constitote  a  goonmi  and  shall  have 
authority  to  transact  the  business  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  effect  for  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  hereof,  unless  extended  by  Congress;  and  the 
capita]  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  directors,  divided  into  such  number  of  shares  as  will  enable  the  board  of 
directors  to  issue  to  each  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  whose  name  shall  appear  on  the  citizenship  rolls  finally 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  certificate  for  his  per  capita  share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  citizen  owner 
to  sell,  transfer,  or  assign  any  interest  or  use  in  liis  stock,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
or  to  encumber  it  in  any  way,  without  the  written  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  transfer  agent  of  the  corporation,  indorsed  thereon. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  and  the  segregated  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  and  coal,  asphalt,  and  oil  deposits  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation 
by  any  State,*TerritorIal,  district,  county,  municipal,  or  other  government  while 
the  title  to  the  stock  remains  in  the  Indians,  and  the  title  to  the  coal  and  asphalt 
lands  and  coal,  asphalt,  and  oil  deposits  remains  in  the  corporation,  except  that 
the  stock  in  the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes 
only,  by  ,the  proper  officials  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  lands  and 
deposits  are  situate,  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  personal 
property  of  citizens  in  such  county  or  counties  is  taxed;  and  the  tax  thus 
levied  shall  be  a  charge  ap^ainst  the  income  of  the  corporation  and  be  paid  by 
the  board  of  directors  therefrom.  After  all  expenses  of  managing  the  corpora- 
tion have  b(?en  paid  and  such  amount  reserved  as  surplus  as  the  board  of 
dinntors  may  deem  proper,  the  income  of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed, 
in  the  form  of  dividends,  to  the  holders  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  at  such 
times  as  the  board  of  directors  may  direct. 

Skc.  7.  That  the  first  meeting  of  the  ex  officio  directors  of  the  corporation 
shall  ho  held  at  such  time  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  direct,  but 
not  later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to  continue  the  provisions  of  this  act 
beyond  the  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  hereof  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  not 
boon  continued  by  Congress  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  shall  be  wound  up  by 
the  hoard  of  directors  and  the  proi)erty  distributed  by  them  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  respective  stockholders. 

Sec.  0.  That  the  right  to  at  any  and  all  times  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  this 
act  is  hereby  reserved  by  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

This  bill  embodies  in  all  respects  my  incorporation  plan  as  applied 
to  those  particular  tribes.  In  the  House,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  Representative  from  New  York  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  introduced  a  bill 
containing  substantially  the  same  provisions,  but  constituting  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex  officio  president;  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  ^Vffairs,  ex  officio  secretary  and  treasurer  and  transfer  agent;    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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tocether  with  three  directors,  appointed  by  and  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  •  •  •  and  two  persons  elected  by  the 
stodLholders  of  the  corporation,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Choctaw  and  the  other 
a  Ghlckasa^i*  t^  blood. 

The  shortness  of  the  session  and  the  temporary  provision  made 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  pre- 
vented the  Congress  from  giving  any  particular  consideration  to 
either  measure;  but  I  am  in  hope  that  at  the  coming  session  it  may  be 
taken  up  seriously  and  examined  and  compared  on  its  own  merits 
with  the  various  other  projects  mooted  for  making  at  once  the  most 
prudent  and  the  most  profitable  disposal  of  the  income-producing 
property  of  the  Choctows  and  Chickasaws. 

COLLECTION    OF    REVENUES. 

By  law  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  collect  the 
taxes  and  royalties  belonging  to  the  several  tribes,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  such  collection  devolves  upon  the  United  States 
Indian  agent.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  he  reports  the 
handling  of  funds  as  follows : 

SECEIFTS. 

Clioctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations: 

Coal   royalty ^237,385.03 

Asphalt  royalty 2,814.20 

Condemnation  town  lots 287.45 

Condemnation  of  lands  for  railway  purposes 7, 411. 71 

Sale  of  seized  timber 132. 90 

Quarterly  payment  right  of  way  St.  Ix)uis  and 

Santa  Fe  Rwy.  Co 3,000.00 

Rent  of  JaU  at  Tishomingo -  150. 00 

Sale  of  seized  furs 7.65 

Grazing  fee 12,064.50 

Town  lots 389,589.61 

Individual  Indian  moneys,  oil  and  gas 32.84 

$652,875.89 

Choctaw  cattle  tax 9.60 

Cherokee  Nation : 

on  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 568,835.34 

Coal  royalty    (individual) 2,176.48 

Limestone  and  shale  royalty  (individual) 2. 060.  00 

Oil-lease  bonus  (individual) 811.00 

School  revenue  (board  of  teachers  and  pupils) __  1),  050.  21 

Taxes  on  pipe  lines 233. 85 

Improvements  former  orphan  asylum  lands 80.00 

Sale  of  property,  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 419.  35 

Sale  of  estray  stock 228.48 

Stone  and  ballast 332.76 

Ferry  charters 140.00 

Grazing  fee 365.90 

Town-lot  payments 146,582.23 

731,315.60 
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Creek  Nation: 

Oil  and  gas   royalty    (Individual) $181,256.93 

Ck)al  royalty  (individual) 12;921.56 

Clay  and  shale  royalty  (individual) 300.00% 

Oil-lease  bonus  (individual) 7,095.00 

Taxes  on  pipe  lines 34.  76 

Occupation  tax 133.13 

Grazing  fee _• 12, 802.  65 

Town-lot  payments 22, 701. 96 

$237, 245. 99 

Miscellaneous : 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 210.80 

Overpayments,  advanced  royalty.  Creek  and  Cherokee 10,291.48 

Total  moneys  actually  collected  by  Indian  agent 1,631,949.36 

Amount  received  by  agent  to  cover  disallowances 247. 67 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1,379,852.73 

3, 012, 049.  76 
Balance  **  individual  Indian  moneys  "  carried  over  from  previous 

fiscal  year 47, 902. 36 

Balance  "overpayments,  advance  royalty,  Creek  and  Cherokee," 

carried  over  from  previous  fiscal  year ; 343.90 

Total 3, 060, 296. 02 

The  amount  actually  disbursed  by  him  was  $1,989,127.09  leaving 
a  balance  of  $1,071,168.93,  which  was  on  deposit  with  the  subtreasury 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  total  amount  collected  as  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  from  June  28,  1898,  to  June  30, 
1907,  was  $1,975,972.61. 

TOWN  SITES. 

Town-site  work  is  substantially  finished,  there  being  but  few  sup- 
plemental schedules  to  be  approved  in  cases  where  the  lots  were  in 
contest  and  could  not  be  scheduled  to  the  parties  entitled,  Several 
small  towns,  however,  have  sprung  into  existence  on  the  segregated 
coal  and  asphalt  lands,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Office  to  attempt 
to  obtain  legislation  during  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress  which 
will  authorize  the  sale  of  the  surface  of  the  land  to  actual  occupants. 
If  authorized,  this  will  not  involve  much  work  or  any  considerable 
expense. 

PUBLIC    ROADS. 

The  Creek  and  Cherokee  agreements  declare  that  public  highways 
shall  be  established  on  all  section  lines,  and  during  last  year  the 
agent  received  196  petitions  asking  that  obstructions  be  removed  from 
section  lines.  The  cost  of  establishing  roads  has  been  small,  and 
"^•^ny  allottees  have  waived  claims  for  damages. 

^blic  highways  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Seminole  nations 
stablished  along  section  lines  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  April 
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26,  1906  (34  Stat  L.,  145).  The  agent  reports  that  he  received 
during  the  year  812  petitions  from  persons  residing  in  these  nations, 
and  that  1,582  miles  of  road  have  been  established  and  ordered 
opened.  As  a  general  rule,  tenants  and  others  residing  in  the  different 
nations  have  cooperated  with  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
law. 

PLACING  ALLOTTEES  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THEIR  ALLOTMENTS. 

Under  the  agreements  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  agent,  on  the  issuance  of  an  allotment  certificate,  to  place  the 
allottee  in  possession  and  to  remove  from  the  land  all  persons  objec- 
tionable to  him.  The  agent  reports  that  there  has  been  a  material 
decrease  in  the  number  of  complaints  during  the  last  year.  The  num- 
ber* of  written  complaints  received  was  1,002,  to  which  should  be 
added  216  carried  over  from  last  year;  2,077  other  complaints  were 
disposed  of  without  formal  hearing,  and  875  formal  cases  were  heard 
and  adjusted. 

The  agent  experienced  some  difficulty  in  placing  Cherokee  allottees 
in  possession  of  lands  formerly  held  by  freedmen  who  had  been 
denied  citizenship.  Every  obstacle  was  placed  in  his  way  and  suits 
were  brought  to  enjoin  him  from  removing  the  intruders.  Judge 
Joseph  A.  Gill,  of  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
issued  a  temporary  injunction,  but  after  a  hearing  the  injunction  was 
dissolved.  It  is  estimated  that  some  2,000  persons  who  applied  for 
enrollment  as  Cherokee  freedmen  are  occupying  lands  allotted  to 
enrolled  citizens,  and  they  will  have  to  be  ejected. 

ALIENATION  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

By  the  act  of  April  21, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  204),  all  restrictions  were 
removed  from  the  alienation  of  lands  allotted  to  citizens  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  who  are  not  of  Indian  blood,  except  homesteads  and 
the  lands  of  minors,  and  authority  was  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  use  his  judgment  as  to  removing  restrictions  on  the 
alienation  of  the  surplus  allotments  of  adult  Indians.  The  following 
table  shows  the  record  up  to  June  30, 1907 : 

Approved  applications  for  removal  of  restrictions  on  alienation  of  allotments. 


Nation. 


Number 
of  appli 
cations 


of  appli-;   Acreage.        ^^^^Sfe^^ 


Choctaw I        1,450  i  189,149.76        $4, «17, 098. '24 


ChickBMW : '. f>:i7  i    62,299.46 

Cherokee I  2.787    178,267.11 

Creek 516  '    58,012.14 

Seminole 12  i     1.059.00 


1.888,368.00 

6, 206, 146. 00 

2,095,066.00 

a4,775.00 


Total !        5,302     488,787.47  1      15,041,453.24 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Department  has  authorized  the 
alienation  of  tracts  of  land  for  town  sites  in  accordance  with  applica- 
tions made  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1908  (82  Stat  \L.,  996),  as 
follows : 

Lands  alienated  for  town  sites. 


Nation. 


Choctaw... 
Chickasaw 
Cherokee . . 
Creek 

Total 


Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 

Acreasre. 

24 

9 

24 

66 

1,893.66 
614.00 
99L64 

3,729.00 

122 

7,228.30 

Estimated 
value. 


1144,069.08 

88,74185 

77,199.43 

288,618.85 

548,681.21 


Under  the  same  act  and  under  the  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
339),  allottees  have  been  authorized  to  sell  all  or  parts  of  their  allot- 
ments in  lots  and  blocks  for  town-site  purposes,  as  follows : 

Allotted  lands  alienated  for  town  sites. 


Nation. 


Choctaw... 
Chickasaw 
Cherokee . . 
Creek 

Total 


Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 

Acreage. 

13 

3 

39 

68 

1,084.17 

225.85 

1.274.95 

2,790.10 

108 

5,875.07 

Estimated 
value. 


1841,748.25 

60,528.75 

848,559.50 

721,861.50 

1,472,198.00 


Adult  Creek  allottees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  the  right  under  section  16  of  the  act  of  July  30,  1902 
(32  Stat.  L.,  500),  to  sell  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  exclusive  of  their 
homesteads,  and  the  following  sales  have  been  made : 

Number  of  tracts 867 

Number  of  acres 73,379.42 

Appraised  value $866, 965. 68 

Amount  for  which  sold $1,153,748.39 

PROTECTION   OF   FULL  BLOODS. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  many  full-blood  Indians  of  the 
Indian  Territory  were  giving  deeds  covering  their  surplus  lands  and 
were  receiving  in  return  very  much  less  than  their  reasonable  value. 
Therefore  on  March  4  I  issued  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  "  Every 
full-blood  Indian  citizen  "  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  had 
25,000  copies  of  it  distributed.  The  letter  was  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  sheet  in  English  and  on  the  reverse  side  in  the  languages  of  the 
five  tribes  respectively.  The  full  bloods  were  told  that  in  winding  up 
their  affairs  and  distributing  the  property  of  the  respective  nations 
among  their  citizens  the  Government  was  doing  everything  in  its 
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power  to  save  for  them  the  property  which  was  rightfully  theirs; 
they  were  warned  that  they  were  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  lands 
because  educated  persons  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  law  and  thereby  obtain  possession  of  their  allot- 
ments; and  I  advised  them  not  tp  sign  any  paper  of  any  kind,  if  it 
was  presented  by  a  person  other  than  a  Government  officer,  without 
first  consulting  the  nearest  representative  of  the  Government  in  whom 
they  had  confidence.  I  quoted  from  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34 
Stat.  L.,  144),  the  clause — 

Brery  deed  execated  before,  or  for  tbe  making  of  wbicb  a  contract  or  agree- 
mesit  waa  entered  into  before,  tbe  removal  of  restrictions  ♦  ♦  ♦  Is  bereby 
declared  void ; 

and  told  them  that  any  paper  affecting  their  allotments,  which  had 
been  signed  before  the  restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  the  land  were 
removed,  was  of  doubtful  validity,  and  that  they  should  pay  no  heed 
to  anyone  who  pretended  that. he  had  an  agreeihent  with  them  for 
conveying  their  lands,  for  whoever  had  taken  wrongful  advantage 
of  their  ignorance  well  knew  what  the  law  was,  and  consequently  had 
no  cause  for  complaint  if  by  disregarding  it  he  lost  money. 

On  the  same  date  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  agents,  teach- 
ers, inspecting  officers  and  other  persons  in  the  Government  service 
stationed  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  notifying  them  that  their 
future  standing  with  this  Office  would  depend  upon  the  heartiness  of 
their  cooperation  in  protecting  the  full-blood  Indians  from  robbery 
of  their  homes  and  lands.  Agent  Kelsey  was  instructed  to  have  1,000 
mjmeograph  copies  of  the  circular  made  and  to  send  one,  with  several 
copies  of  the  letter  to  the  full  bloods,  to  every  Government  official  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 

INTERMARRIED   CHEROKEES. 

The  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  make  rolls  of  the  different 
tribes,  enrolling,  among  others,  "  such  intermarried  white  persons  as 
may  be  entitled  to  citizenship  under  Cherokee  laws."  Early  in  1903 
a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  right  of  white  persons  intermarried  with 
Cherokees  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribal  estate,  and 
on  February  24,  1903,  the  Department  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  findings  and  opinion,  in  accordance  with  section 
2  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883  (32  Stat.  L.,  485). 

Before  any  action  was  taken  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat. 
L.,  1048),  became  law,  which  authorized  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
render  final  judgment  in  the  case  and  provided  that  either  party 
feeling  aggrieved  by  its  judgment  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    On  May  15,  1905  (40 
Ct  of  Cls.,  411),  the  court  rendered  the  following  decision: 

That  such  white  persons  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  became  Cherokee 
citizens  under  Cherokee  laws  by  intermarriage  with  Cherokees  by  blood  prior 
to  the  1st  day  of  November,  1875,  are  equally  interested  in  and  have  equal  per 
capita  rights  with  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood  in  the  lands  constituting  the 
public  domain  of  the  Cherdkee  Nation,  and  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  for  that 
purpose,  but  such  intermarried  whites  acquired  no  rights  and  have  no  interest 
or  share  in  any  funds  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  except  where  such 
funds  were  derived  by  lease,  sale,  or  otherwise  from  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  conveyed  to  it  by  the  United  States  by  the  patent  of  December,  1838; 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  white  citizens  who  intermarried  with 
Cherokee  citizens  subsequent  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  1875,  do  not  extend 
to  the  right  of  soil  or  interest  in  any  of  the  vested  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  such  intermarried  persons  are  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  lands  or  in  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  funds  belonging  to  said 
nation,  and  are  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  for  such  purpose;  that  those  white 
persons  who  intermarried  with  Delaware  or  Shawnee  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  November  1,  1875,  and  those  who  inter- 
married with  Cherokees  by  blood  and  subsequently  being  left  a  widow  or  wid- 
ower by  the  death  of  the  Cherokee  wife  or  husband,  intermarried  with  per- 
sons not  of  Cherokee  blood,  and  those  white  men  who  having  married  Cherokee 
women  and  subsequently  abandoned  their  Cherokee  wives  have  no  part  or 
share  in  the  Cherokee  property,  and  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  lands  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
or  people,  and  are  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  for  such  purpose. 

On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  November  5, 
1906,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Afterward  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  providing  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  such  white  persons  as  prior  to  December  16, 1895,  were  inter- 
married with  Cherokees,  Shawnees  or  Delawares  by  blood,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  declaring  that 
they  should  have  the  same  status  as  other  citizens  of  the  tribe,  but 
should  first  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  $325  each,  and  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  enrollment  within  six  months  from  the  approval  of  the 
act.  On  January  4  the  Office  reported  on  Senate  bill  S.  6122,  one  of 
those  referred  to,  and  opposed  the  proposed  legislation  because  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  was  enough  Cherokee  land  to  give  an  allot- 
ment to  each  person  entitled  to  enrollment  exclusive  of  the  intermar- 
ried whites. 

Believing  that  they  were  entitled  to  intermarried  citizenship  and 
that  they  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  Cherokee 
estate,  many  intermarried  whites  had  made  improvements  on  Chero- 
kee lands  in  good  faith,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  protected  in  the  value  of  their  improvements.    The  subject 

s  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  President,  and  I  expressed  the 
nion  that  intermarried  whites  not  entitled  to  enrollment,  who  had 
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in  good  faith  prior  to  December  16,  1895,  made  permanent  and 
valuable  improvements  on  Cherokee  lands,  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  within  which  to  dispose  of  them  to  citizens  of  the 
natian  who  were  entitled  to  select  allotments,  and  at  a  valuation  to  be 
fixed  by  some  officer  of  the  Government.  I  submitted  a  draft  of  a 
hill  to  carry  this  into  effect,  which  became  a  law  on  March  2,  1907. 
(84  Stat.  L.,  1220.)  Intermarried  whites  were  allowed  until  May  2, 
1907,  to  dispose  of  their  improvements,  and  the  Commissioner  to  the 
*Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  selected  as  the  officer  to  fix  the  valuation 
at  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  sell  them  to  enrolled  Cherokees. 
Most  of  them  sold  their  improvements,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  was  equitable  and  just. 

CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW  FREEDMEN. 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  April  28, 1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  769),  author- 
izes the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  adopt  their  freedmen,  and 
provides  that,  when  the  land  is  allotted,  the  freedmen  and  their 
decendants  shall  be  given  "  forty  acres  each  of  land  of  said  nations, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws."  On  October  26, 
1883,  the  principal  chief  approved  an  act  of  the  national  council  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  adopting  the  freedmen,  which  was  held  by  the 
Department  to  be  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  act  of  May  17, 
1882  (22  Stat.  L.,  73),  and  the  treaty  of  1866. 

On  January  10, 1873,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  likewise  passed  an 
act  adopting  the  freedmen  of  that  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty.  The  act  was  forwarded  to  the  President,  who  laid  it  before 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  10,  1873. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Freedmen  Affairs,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  on  the  subject  until  August  15,  1894,  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  (28  Stat.  L.,  286)  approving  the  Chickasaw  act 
of  1873  which  adopted  the  freedmen.  Meanwhile,  on  October  22, 
1885,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  had  repealed  that  act. 

The  right  of  the  freedmen  to  share  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
lands  without  compensation  to  the  nations  was  afterwards  passed  on 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  given  jurisdiction  of  the  case  by  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
supplemental  agreement.  The  Supreme  Court  declared  that  under 
the  supplemental  agreement,  "  and  not  independent  thereof,"  the 
Chickasaw  freedmen  were  entitled  to  land  of  the  value  of  40  acres 
of  the  average  allottable  land,  and  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  were  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  United  States  for 
such  land  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.    (See  193  U.  S.,  115.) 

Many  persons  enrolled  as  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  have 
taken  the  position,  through  their  attorneys,  that  those  who  were  in 
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part  of  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Indian  blood  were  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment and  to  share  in  the  estate  of  the  nations  as  Indians  by  blood.  A 
[person  enrolled  as  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  freedman  receives  land 
of  only  the  value  of  40  acres  of  the  average  allottable  land  and  does 
not  share  in  the  funds  of  the  tribes;  while  one  enrolled  as  a  citizen 
by  blood  is  given  an  allotment  of  the  value  of  320  acres  of  the  average 
tillottahle  hind  of  the  two  nations  and  will  have  his  share  of  the 
tribal  funds.  In  the  case  of  Joe  and  Dillard  Perry,  who  are  of 
Chickasaw  Indian  and  freedman  blood,  it  had  been  held  by  the 
assistant  attorney-general  for  the  Interior  Department  that  if  they 
made  application  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  citizens  by  blood 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  they  were  entitled  to  enrollment  as 
such.  Their  names  had  been  placed  on  the  Chickasaw  freedman  roll ; 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  their  applications  had  been  properly 
made  their  names  were  transferred  to  the  blood  roll  of  the  nation. 
Afterward,  in  acconlance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  February  19, 1907,  their  names  were  retransf erred  to  the  freedman 
roll.  Apparently  taking  this  case  as  a  precedent,  the  attorneys  rep- 
resenting the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  procured  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Congress  of  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  to  transfer 
from  the  freedman  rolls  to  the  blood  rolls  the  name  of  any  person  of 
Indian  blood  on  either  the  mother's  or  the  father's  side,  as  shown  by 
the  tribal  rolls,  the  records  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  or  those  in  the  Department.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
no  original  application  for  enrollment  could  be  made,  but  that  only 
those  enrolled  or  who  had  applications  pending  for  enrollment  as 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Office  report  of  January  3  on  the  bill 
said,  in  substance,  that  whatever  rights  the  freedmen  had  were  based 
on  the  treaty  of  1866  and  subsequent  action  by  the  Congress  and  the 
tribal  authorities;  that  it  had  always  been  the  understanding  of  the 
Office  that  persons  whose  mothers  were  freedwomen  were  recognized 
by  the  tribes  as  belonging  to  the  freedmen,  regardless  of  the  quantum 
of  Indian  blood ;  that  during  slavery  a  child  followed  the  status  of 
the  mother,  a  child  born  of  a  free  mother  being  free  and  one  bom  of 
a  slave  mother  being  a  slave ;  that  it  was  the  universal-  custom  among 
the  white  people  of  this  country  to  regard  as  a  negro  any  person 
known  to  be  in  part  of  negro  blood  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  such 
blood;  that  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  had  been  fairly 
generous  to  their  former  slaves  and  their  descendants  by  allowing 
^'  *^  participate  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  allotment  of  land — 
which  former  white  slave  owners  had  not  done ;  and  that 
half  a  century  the  freedmen  had  been  allowed  to  occu^py 
ite  lands  belonging  to  the  tribes  without  rentaL  The 
Was  not  enacted. 
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Early  in  February,  1907,  Bishop  W.  B.  Derrick  and  others,  in  be- 
half of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorial  and  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  suit  to  be 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  by  the  freedmen  or  their  attorneys 
of  record,  against  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  Gov- 
emment,  to  determine  their  right  in  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
either  party.  The  delegation  asked  that,  if  the  President  could  not- 
recommend  the  proposed  legislation,  the  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Attomey-Greneral  for  opinion.  This  was  done,  and  the  Attomey- 
Greneral,  on  February "27,  after  discussing  the  subject  at  length,  said: 

To  hold  that  descendants  of  Indians  and  negroes  who  were  always  recognized 
1^  the  tribal  authorities  as  freedmen,  and  never  as  citizens,  are  entitled,  sim- 
ply because  of  their  Indian  blood,  to  be  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  citizens,  would 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  previous  action  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter  and  in  complete  disregard  of  the  rolls,  customs,  and  usages  of  the 
tribes.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  claims  that  could  be  made  if  everyone 
who  had  some  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  blood  was  to  be  deemed  a  '  descendant," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  without  regard  to  tribal  recognition 
and  ourollment  or  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  "  descent." 

The  Government  has  been  for  more  than  ten  years  engaged  in  the  worls  of 
allotment  of  Indian  lands  and  enrollment  of  Indian  citizens  among  tbe  Five 
CivUiaed  Tribes ;  it  has  given  every  class  of  claimants  to  these  privileges  every 
reaaonable  opportunity  to  assert  their  claims,  and  to  thus  overturn  its  whole 
system  and  policy  at  the  very  last  moment  to  let  in  these  claimants  would  be. 
In  my  opinion,  both  inexpedient  and  unjust.  I  advise  that  you  do  not  recom- 
mend legislation  referring  such  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  otherwise  rec- 
ognize them. 

On  April  18,  1907,  certain  attorneys,  on  behalf  of  Bettie  Ligon 
and  about  2,000  others  who  have  been  enrolled  as  freedmen  but  are 
in  part  of  Indian  blood,  filed  a  complaint  in  equity  in  the  United 
States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  against 
the  chief  executives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  decree  of  the 
court  declaring  them  entitled  to  an  equal  undivided  interest  with  all 
persons  in  the  grant  resulting  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
from  the  treaty  of  1830,  for  which  patent  was  issued  March  23,  1842. 
The  attorneys  representing  the  nations  and  the  Secretary  demurred, 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 
On  May  18, 1907,  Hon.  Hosea  Townsend,  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict, sustained  the  demurrer  and  dismissed  the  bill  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. The  case  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  but,  as  no  two  judges  were  able  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  decree  which  should  be  rendered,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
stood.  The  case  is  now  pending,  on  appeal,  in  the  United  States 
drcoit  conrt  for  the  eighth  circuit. 
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CLOSING  OF  THE  TRIBAL  ROLLS. 


The  rolls  of  the  several  tribes  were  closed  on  March  4,  1907,  and 
the  Department  is  now  without  jurisdiction  to  consider  the  right  of 
any  person  to  tribal  enrollment.    The  following  table  shows  the 

Enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 


Nation. 


Choctaw  .. 
Chickasaw 

Creek 

Cherokee . . 
Seminole . . 


Total 


Full 
bloods. 

8,319 
1,538 
6,812 

Part 
bloods. 

10,717 

4,146 

6,088 

a29,986 

739 

Inter- 
married. 

1,586 
635 

6,601 
1,399 

286  i 

24,669 

50,671 

2,506  J 

1 

Freedmien. 

5,994 
4,670 
6,807 
4,925 
986 

Totftl. 

26,615 
10,969 
18,702 
41,798 
3,124 

23,882 

1 

101,228 

a  Includes  197  registered  Dela wares. 


The  work  of  enrollment  has  continued  for  nearly  fourteen  years, 
and  the  completion  of  the  rolls  is  decisive,  as  far  as  the  Department 
is  concerned,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the 
land  and  other  property  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

However,  a  number  of  names  were  stricken  from  the  approved 
rolls  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
February  19,  1907;  and  among  others  John  E.  Goldsby,  an  inter- 
married Chickasaw,  and  Ida  and  George  A.  Allison,  Cherokees  by 
blood,  filed  suits  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  district  of  Columbia 
asking  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  be  issued  to  compel  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  restore  their  ifames  to  the  rolls.  The  court  held 
that  even  if  the  Secretary  had  power  to  strike  a  name  from  the 
rolls — which  was  not  decided — he  had  no  right  to  do  so  without 
first  giving  the  applicant  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  mandamus  issue  directing  the  restoration  of  the  three  names  to 
the  approved  rolls.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  Government 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  June  14  the  Department  directed  that,  until  the  final  deter- 
mination of  these  suits,  no  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  cancel- 
lation of  any  selection  in  allotment  which  W.  C.  Thompson  may 
have  made,  and  on  August  6,  1907,  ordered — 

*^t  fUl  persons  struck  from  approved  roUs  be  given  the  benefit  of  letter  of  June 
14,  1907,  In  case  of  WlUiam  C.  Thompson  and  others. 

It  is  probable  that  the  litigation  growing  out  of  the  striking  of 
^ames  from  the  approved  rolls  will  delay  to  some  extent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  allotment  work  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  but  not 
long. 

X  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  winding  up  the  business  of  the 
dlized  Tribes,  but  nothing  can  be  accomplished  looking  to 
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the  disposal  of  the  surplus  tribal  lands  until  allotments  shall  have 
been  made  to  all  citizens  of  the  tribes.  The  Commissioner  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  estimates  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
the  allotments  should  be  finished  by  July  1,  1909.  After  that  the 
surplus  lands  of  each  tribe  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  as  well  as 
other  tribal  funds  will  be  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  nations.  When  each  citizen  shall  have  received  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  property  of  his  tribe,  the  affairs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  will  be  brought  to  a  finality. 

liANDS  OF  SAO  AND  FOX  INDIANS  IN  IOWA. 

In  the  report  of  this  Office  for  1898  attention  was  called  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  titles  to  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  in  Iowa  and  to  action  recently  taken  by  the  State  legis- 
lature (see  chapter  110,  Iowa  Session  Laws,  1896)  and  the  United 
States  Congress  by  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  331),  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  just  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

At  different  times  since  1857  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have  pur- 
chased with  their  own  funds  sundry  tracts  of  land  in  Tama  County, 
Iowa,  for  which  trust  deeds  have  been  executed,  some  in  the  name  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  and  some  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Indian  agent.  One  for  80  acres  was  executed  on  July  13,  1857,  in 
the  name  of  Governor  Grimes,  in  trust  for  certain  Indians  instead  of 
for  the  tribe.  The  agent  reported  on  November  12,  1896,  that  he 
was  convinced  that  this  deed  was  erroneously  made  to  the  Indians 
named,  since  in  making  the  purchase  they  were  undoubtedly  acting 
for  the  tribe.  He  was  thereupon  instructed  to  call  a  general  council 
and  have  the  Indians  execute  in  duplicate  the  proper  paper  authoriz- 
ing him  to  expend  out  of  their  interest  money  a  sum  large  enough 
to  cover  the  expense  of  settling  the  title  to  this  land  under  the  laws 
of  Iowa,  which  he  had  estimated  would  not  exceed  $125.  A'  council 
was  duly  called,  but  the  Indians  would  take  no  action,  asserting  that 
the  land  had  been  bought  by  the  chiefs  for  the  entire  tribe  and  with 
the  funds  of  the  entire  tribe.  Here  the  matter  rested,  and  no  action 
was  taken  by  this  Office  to  secure  a  deed  to  the  lands  held  in  trust 
for  the  tribe  by  the  governor,  the  intention  being  that  when  he  should 
execute  such  a  deed  he  should  convey  also  the  80  acres  which  he 
held  in  trust  for  individual  Indians  instead  of  the  tribe. 

On  February  16,  1898,  the  Office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  * 
history  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  lands  in  Iowa,  and  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to  bring  suit  for  quieting  title  in 
the  tribe  to  the  80-acre  tract.  By  letter  from  the  Attorney-General 
dated  March  10,  1898,  the  Office  was  advised  that  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  had  been  directed  to  consult 
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with  the  agent  and  to  enter  suit  for  change  of  title;  but  no  action 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  uncertainty  regarding  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  lands  has  resulted  in  frequent  trespassing  by 
neighboring  whites  and  consequent  friction  between  them  and  the 
Indians;  and  on  June  25, 1907,  the  Office  again  brought  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
formal  transfer  of  the  legal  title  held  by  the  governor  in  trust,  and  the 
trusteeship  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  his  successors  in  office,  as  directed  by  the  legislation  of  1896.  On 
July  26,  1907,  the  governor  was  requested  to  execute  the  necessary 
deed  or  deeds;  the  Department  of  Justice  was  asked  to  instruct  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  to  bring  suit 
to  quiet  title  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  to  the  lands  deeded  in  1857  to 
Governor  Grimes,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  school 
was  directed  to  execute  deeds  of  conveyance  in  all  cases  where  he  is 
trustee,  formally  transferring  the  lands  and  the  trusteeship  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Li*ANSE   AND  ONTONAGON   TIMBER  IjANDS. 

Two  years  ago  I  referred  in  my  report  to  the  suspension  of  action, 
at  my  instance,  on  nearly  200  deeds  executed  by  members  of  the 
L'Anse  and  Ontonagon  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  in  Michigan, 
covering  timber  lands.  An  appraisement  of  these  lands  during  the 
summer  of  1905,  by  J.  R.  Farr,  superintendent  of  logging  in  the 
Indian  Service,  showed  that  the  lands  were  worth  from  three  to  four 
times  the  amounts  for  which  the  deeds  were  executed;  and  on  this 
representation  of  the  facts  the  President,  on  November  7,  1905,  dis- 
approved all  the  conveyances.  The  grantees  in  the  deeds  then 
offered  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  sums  named  in  the  deeds  and 
the  appraisal  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  submit  proof  of  goods 
furnished  and  money  paid  on  account  of  the  original  purchase  prices. 
This  was  granted.  After  a  delay  of  several  months  they  submitted 
sundry  receipts  for  money  and  unitemized  bills  purporting  to  be  for 
goods  delivered ;  but  since  the  Indians  denied  that  goods  in  the  quan- 
tities indicated  by  the  bills  had  been  delivered  to  them,  and  declared 
that  many  of  the  money  receipts  did  not  represent  actual  payments  or 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amounts  paid,  I  insisted  upon  more 
satisfactory  proof  from  the  grantees.  It  was  not  furnished;  and 
the  Department  being  convinced  that  none  of  the  evidence  submitted 
tx^nstituted  satisfactory  proof  of  payment,  all  was  rejected. 

purchasers  under  the  disapproved  deeds  were  notified  that 
ley  deposited,  within  thirty  days,  the  amount  of  the  appraise- 
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ment  made  by  Mr.  Fair,  the  lands  would  immediately  thereafter  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  every  instance  the  deposit 
was  made  within  the  time  fixed.  One  purchaser  paid  in  $63,110, 
although  he  had  claimed  to  have  paid  to  the  Indians  in  goods  or 
money  the  entire  purchase  price — $18,000 — for  the  tracts  deeded  to 
him.  These  matters  will  be  closed  up  as  fast  as  certain  defects  in 
the  original  conveyances  are  cured. 

WHITB  EARTH  AliLOTAIENTS  AND  THE  RESIDENCE  QUESTION^ 

The  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  539),  grants  an  additional 
allotment  of  80  acres — 

to  each  Chippewa  Indian  now  legally  residing  upon  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion ••  •  and  to  those  Indians  who  may  remove  to  said  reservation  who 
tPe  oititled  to  take  an  allotment  under  article  seven  of  the  treaty  of  April 
eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  wife  of  Robert  Morrison,  a 
Mississippi  Chippewa  woman,  was  entitled  to  hold  an  additional 
allotment  on  the  reservation  and  at  the  same  time  reside  off  the  res- 
ervation. Refusing  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  case  submitted, 
because  the  facts  were  not  suflBciently  clear,  the  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  the  Department  said,  on  June  21,  1906 :  * 

As  a  conclusion  of  law,  however,  my  opinion  is,  from  the  legislation  involved, 
that  the  authority  to  make  allotments  contained  in  the  act  of  1904  is  restricted 
to  those  Chippewa  Indians  who  were  legally  residing  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  and  to  those  who  may  remove 
to  and  take  up  their  residence  on  said  reservation ;  and  that  the  same  rule  is 
equally  apulicable  and  should  prevail  in  respect  to  those  claiming  the  benefits 
of  the  first  proviso  to  said  act 

Following  this  opinion,  though  very  much  against  its  own  prefer- 
ences, the  Office  instructed  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  White 
Earth  Agency  that  under  the  law  actual  residence  on  the  reservation 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  additional  allotment.  Later 
the  ruling  was  so  far  modified  as  to  exempt  from  its  provisions  all 
persons  in  Grovemment  employ,  the  wives  and  children  of  employees 
at  Indian  agencies,  all  persons  absent  from  the  reservation  attending 
school,  including  adults,  and  persons  under  any  form  of  judicial 
restraint. 

Notwithstanding  these  modifications  the  ruling  occasioned  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians.  For  instance,  one  who  had  an 
allotment  under  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  642),  was 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  church  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State;  actual  residence  on  the  reservation  necessitated  leaving 
his  parish.  Another  was  a  member  of  an  engineering  corps  con- 
Dected  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  Seattle,  Wash.:  he  likewise  must  abandon  Incratiye  employ- 
ment to  cake  up  his  permanent  residence  on  the  reservation.  Still 
another  was  a  music  teacher  residing  off  the  reservation.  Many  more 
v-ei^  similarly  affected  by  the  ruling.  They  were  recognized  members 
of  the  tribe*  had  formerly  resided  cm  the  resoradon,  and  had  received 
their  original  allotments  under  the  act  of  January  14;,  1889.  To 
requirt^  oonthiiievi  r^idence  on  the  reservation  in  <»der  to  obtain  and 
hv^ld  the  additional  allotment  meant  the  sacrifice  of  their  business 
opjx^rt unities  off  the  reservation  and  their  rettim  to  ccmditions  from 
Nvlnoh  they  had  had  the  gOi>i  sense  and  the  resolution  to  seek  escape, 
and  from  whioh  ihe  Office  is  always  urging  Indians  to  cut  themselves 

free. 

On  Febriiary  14.  K»07,  Senator  Clapp  wrote  to  the  Office  that  the 
interpretation  ipvf^n  tlio  law  was  opposed  to  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  cnconrage  Indians  to  take  up  their  residence  among 
white  people,  and  that  the  ruling  was  not  founded  on  legal  authority. 
He  maintained  that  the  act  provided  for  allotments,  first,  to  Indians 
who  were  legally  residing  on  the  reservation  at  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and,  second,  to  those  who  might  afterwards  remove  to 
(he  reservation  and  who  in  other  respects  were  entitled  to  allotments, 
but  that  nothing  in  the  act  required  either  class  to  remain  permanently 
on  the  reservation,  especially  in  view  of  the  well-settled  policy  of 
(ho  Government  in  dealing  with  Indians  who  are  capable  of  self- 
support  outside  of  reservation  limits. 

Accepting  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  coming  from  such  a 
source  and  being  consistent  with  the  broad  common-sense  aspect  of 
(he  situation,  the  Office,  as  soon  as  practicable,  annulled  its  former 
instructions  to  Superintendent  Michelet,  and  on  April  27,  1907, 
instructed  him  as  follows: 

1.  AH  i^ersons  who  were  lawfuHy  residing  on  the  reservation  at  the  date  of 
(he  passage  of  the  act,  and  wlio  come  within  its  purview  as  defined  in  your  gen- 
i»riil  Instructions  on  the  suhjeot,  are  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  provisions 
of  Krtid  act.  There  is  nothinj?  in  the  act  which  requires  them  to  remain  on  the 
renorvation. 

2.  All  persons  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to  allotments  under  your  general 
lUNtructions  who  were  not  residing  on  the  reservation  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  but  who  afterwards  removed  thereto,  are  entitled  to  aUotments  under 
I(n  provisions.  There  is  likewise  nothing  in  the  act  which  requires  this  class  of 
(lorHons  to  remain  on  the  reservation. 

l\.  Persons  attending  school  off  the  reservation,  whether  adults  or  minors,  will 
lio  regarded  as  having  a  residence  on  the  reservation. 

4.  All  iwrsons  who  are  otherwise  entitled  under  your  general  instructions  who 

lire  al)sent  from  tlie  reservation  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  persons  under 

of  judicial  restraint,  the  insane,  idiotic,  and  others  not  capable  of 

ntent.  are  to  be  regarded  as  liaving  a  residence  on  the  reservation. 

irintcndent  was  directed  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
struct  ions. 
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SAUB  OF  KIOWA  PASTUKE  ANB  WOOD  RESERVES. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1906,  directed  the  opening  to  settlement  of  the 
480,000  acres  of  grazing  land  and  the  25,000  acres  of  wood  land  which 
had  been  reserved  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  Eaowa,  Comanche 
and  Apache  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 

The  lands  were  to  be  opened  to  settlement  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  disposed  of  under  sealed  bids  or  at  public  auction,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
radiations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Before  the 
opening,  allotments  were  to  be  made  to  Indian  children  born  since 
June  6, 1900,  and,  by  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  {M  Stat.  L.,  550),  cer- 
tain lessees  were  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  tracts 
which  they  had  leased. 

By  Presidential  proclamation  of  September  19,  1906,  2,531  tracts 
in  these  reservations  were  offered  for  sale  under  sealed  bids.  Under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department  bids  were  to  be  received 
at  the  local  land  office  at  Lawton,  Okla.,  between  December  3  and 
December  8,  1906,  but  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  time  to 
December  15. 

A  total  of  7,621  sealed  envelopes  containing  bids  were  received* 
the  bidders  making  offers  on  from  one  to  1,820  separate  tracts — an 
average  of  30  to  35  bids  from  each  bidder  and  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  separate  bids.  Of  the  396,139.88  acres  sched- 
uled for  sale,  175.16  acres  were  withdrawn  after  being  scheduled ;  on 
6,337.34  acres  no  bids  were  received ;  638.20  acres  were  not  awarded 
because  the  bids  appeared  to  be  too  low ;  and  8,198.05  acres  could  not 
be  awarded  because  the  only  bidders  on  these  lands  had  received  other 
awards.  The  remaining  380,7150.69  acres  were  sold  for  $4,015,785.25, 
an  average  of  $10.54  per  acre,  or  $1,686.40  per  quarter  section. 

KIOWA  TOWN  SITES. 

The  act  of  March  20, 1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  80),  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  sites  on  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  pasture 
lands.  Under  its  provisions  six  town  sites  have  been  selected  ^nd 
surveyed  into  lots  and  blocks,  and  the  lots  have  been  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sites  were  chosen  with 
reference  to  water  supply  and  drainage  and  to  placing  the  towns  a 
reasonable  distance  apart.  Five  of  the  town  sites  are  in  the  "  Big 
Pasture,"  in  the  southern  part  of  the  former  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  Reservation,  and  one  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  Pasture  No.  4. 
The  designation,  location,  and  acreage  of  these  town  sites  and  the  lots 
sold  are  as  follows : 


I I  I       HniiMiirr  or  tiik  commissioneb  of  indiax  atfaibb. 

HiiiiillKH,  iniidiiniiiff  IOC)  acres,  is  on  the  south  half  of  section  28 
mill  lliii  iu\M  liiiir  of  (lio  southeast  quarter  of  section  29,  township  4 
iioulli,  iiiii^tt  t'*  wortt.    It  WHS  surveyed  into  112  blocks,  and  appraised 

III  t|).'UjiUM)     Tlio  niilo  Im^^iii  on  May  13,  all  the  lots  being  sold  at  the 
III.. I  iiMiMhi^i  ( I u\v  tun Mi^lit  $08,754. 

I'-iilon.  rohhiininff  l\\H)  ncros,  is  on  the  north  half  of  section  3, 
ho\  h:*lii)t  t  Minthi  riinp'  M  wost.  It  was  surveyed  into  77  blocks  and 
ii|<|iiui:>ml  111  t|ill^/A^>.  'ri)o  siilo  l)egan  on  May  23,  all  the  lots  being 
iiiiltj  ill  ilu>  ini^iihiil  MiliMvsiIixing $50,907. 

i.hi.ui.ili.  I  itndnioh^  ro.H>  tion's«  is  on  the  south  half  of  the  northwest 
t|ii4iiiii  ilii'  ontUwoM  «)u:nior,  and  tlie  west  half  of  the  southeast 
i|uiuiri  iir  Ml  Hon  W,  (owunIup  l\  south,  range  16  west.  It  was  sur- 
\i'.>ml  U\\^^  .  t  MivK^^  \\\u\  iippnustvl  at  $12,549.  The  sale  began  on 
.luhii  n      I  liiMo  uMUiiohsl  unNold  MA  lots,  appraised  at  $4,728.    The 

llll..  :.|ilil  umIuoiI  SUV-W, 

l...iiliiitv  iiiiiiatnoiu  -'-^^  :uMvs«  is  on  the  south  half  of  the  northeast 
(|ti»uiri.  {\w  iMiMi  luilf  of  tl\o  northw'ost  quarter,  the  north  half  of 
llh-  Miiiiliwr  1  i(Ujn(oi\  :uu{  tho  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Muliuu  >!,  Uiwti-hip  L*  >outh,  range  16  west*  It  was  surveyed  into 
11  liliuU*.  .niil  a|vpr:\iM^l  at  $10,195.  Tho  sale  began  on  June  13. 
Huh  irhMmnl  iihM»lil  Ml  lots,  appraised  at  Sv,7Sl.  The  lots  sold 
iiiili.  Ill  ^\  M\. 

Ali|ic .iiuhr,  lohiainini:  '^'20  acres,  is  on  the  west  half  of  section  34, 
iiiwirltip  '-*  .  ouih,  rnn^e  lo  west.  It  was  surveyed  into  77  blocks  and 
11)11 11  ill.  i-.l  at  $1*-',M  1.  The  sale  began  on  June  '2*^,  and  S51  of  the  lots, 
ii|i|iiai.M'<l  ai  $7/.»T;^,  i-emained  unsold.    The  lots  sold  realized  $5,751. 

KiiiinKa.urhrv,  containing  ICO  acres,  is  on  the  south  half  and  the 
t.iiiiih  hall'  uf  iIh'  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  north 
half  t»f  ihf  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  13,  town- 
ship .'»  luiiih,  ran«5e  ID  west.  It  was  surveyed  into  42  blocks  and 
iippraJMil  at  jf-l.l.V2.  The  sale  began  on  July  5.  and  502  of  the  lots, 
uppraiM'il  ill  $;>,7l*S,  remained  unsold.    The  lots  sold  realized  $449. 

'I'hf  priri»>  ohtained  at  all  these  sales  are  believed  to  represent  the 
full  \uhii'  tif  the  land. 

Ill  M*lt*rtiiig  the  names  for  the  towns  I  kept  in  view  the  preservation 
uf  iiTtaiu  hi>torie  assiviations  with  the  period  of  civic  transition 
thrtiiigh  whifli  the  ivgion  had  passed.  Randlett  was  named  in  honor 
lif  Col.  .Iiiines  K,  KaiuUett,  the  United  Stales  Indian  agent  who  for 
HO  iiiaii,\  ynv>  and  in  so  unsi'Iiish  a  manner  protected  the  Indians  of 
thi.-^  iigiiin  from  tho  spoilers  who  Ix^set  them:  Isadore,  in  honor  of 
Kailu*r  l^adt»^t^  tho  fioos\  prii^t  who  has  been  so  practical  a  worker 

tho  iiiir^r^ionan  tioKI  anumg  this  snvup  of  Indians,  and  the  other 
r  tow  Mm  til  piipoiuato  tho  nanu^s  of  four  of  the  most  notable 
iiirt  w  III!  tiHik  part  in  tho  aotivitios  ivunecteii  with  the  opening  of 
uu(  Kitiwii  robiMvo. 
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THE  OSAOB  RESERVATION. 

Beferenoe  was  made  in  my  last  aimual  report  to  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  K,  539),  which 
iuthorized  an  equal  division  of  the  tribal  lands  and  funds  of  the 
Osage  Indians  among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  reservation  contains  an  area  of  1,470,057  acres.  On  the  basis 
of  an  enrollment  of  2,250  members  of  the  tribe  this  will  furnish  about 
650  acres  to  each  one.  The  trust  funds  of  the  tribe  amount  to  some 
$9,000,000.  There  will,  therefore,  be  set  aside  about  $4,000  to  each 
Indian.  About  half  the  land  is  classed  as  agricultural,  the  remaining 
being  rough  pasture.  The  reservation  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits  of 
oil,  gas,  lead,  zinc  and  coal,  but  there  has  been  little  development  of 
these  resources  except  oil  and  gas. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  allotting  commission  which 
was  organized  August  14,  1906,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  can  y- 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  roll  of  the  tribe  as  certified  to 
the  commission  by  the  agent  on  July  6,  1907,  showed  a  membership 
of  2,230.  Of  this  number  926  are  classed  as  full  bloods'aud  1,304  as 
mixed  bloods.  For  many  years  the  property  interests  of  the  Osages 
have  been  so  large  as  to  induce  white  men  to  marry  into  the  tribe. 
This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  large  percentage  of  mixed  bloods. 
Many  of  them  are  practically  white,  with  the  keen  business  nistincts 
of  the  white  man,  and  through  industry  and  enterprise  they  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  improved  land  of  the 
reservation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nonprogressive  full  bloods,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  content  to  live  in  camps  and  villages  in  the  south- 
central  and  southwestern  part  of  the  reservation,  where  tliey  have 
banded  together  with  the  evident  purpose  of  continuing  tribal  cus- 
toms and  communal  property.  Because  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  difference  in  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  two  classes,  and 
because  the  full  bloods  demanded  protection  from  the  schemes  of  the 
mixed  bloods,  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  commission  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  at  the  same  time  mete  out  equal  justice  to 
both  sides. 

Fraudulent  enrollment. — ^The  act  provided  that  the  principal  chief 
should  within  three  months  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
list  of  the  names  which  the  tribe  claimed  were  placed  on  the  roll  by 
fraud,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  investigate  the 
placing  of  these  names  on  the  roll  and  have  power  to  drop  from  the 
roll  the  names  of  persons  and  their  descendants  found  to  have  been 
placed  thereon  by  fraud.  The  principal  chief  prepared  a  list  of  244 
persons,  principally  grouped  in  the  following  families:  Clem,  Javinc, 
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Perrier,  Fronkier,  Herridge,  Holloway,  Labadie,  Omaha,  L3nnan, 
Lombard,  Brown,  and  Appleby.  These  eases  were  heard  by  the  ocm- 
mission,  the  evidence  and  record  in  each  one  being  submitted  to  this 
Office.  Later  the  Osage  council,  by  resolution,  admitted  that  it  was 
unable  to  obtain  newly  discovered  evidence  against  70  of  the  persons 
objected  to,  and  that  7  others  had  been  objected  to  by  inadvertence. 
Thft  Javine,  Perrier,  HoUoway,  Labadie,  Lombard  and  Brown  cases 
have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  contestees.  The  others  are  pending 
decision  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department. 

Firfft  selections. — Each  member  of  the  Osage  tribe  has  a  right  to 
make  three  selections  of  160  acres  each  and  to  designate  which 
one  nhall  constitute  his  "homestead."  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  1,350  "first  selections"  or  "homestead  selections"  had  been 
mad*!  by  the  Indians  under  instructions  from  this  Office  to  the  United 
HiHU\H  Indian  agent,  and  these  were  confirmed  by  the  act.  Between 
Jiirif?  28  and  September  28,  1906,  500  additional  first  selections  were 
fih^d,  and  since  then  the  agent  ha?  filed  380  more,  thus  ccmipleting 
fir«t  Wflections  by  all  persons  on  the  roll  up  to  July  6,  1907. 

Hecond  selections^  ^^The  wheel  plan,^ — ^The  chairman  of  the  Osage 
allotting  cfmimiHHion  reported,  on  September  4,  1906,  that  there  was 
lik^'ly  to  Ik;  rniidi  difficulty  in  determining  the  order  of  the  second 
ttrui  third  f<#'Jf/rtions,  and  afterwards  suggested  that  all  the  names  be 
lt\n/'jt*t\  in  ;t  \;'\it'i*\  and  drawn  out  singly,  each  member  to  make  his 
^^|/'/rfi/yo  iri  tfi't  ordffrr  in  which  his  name  was  drawn;  that  is,  the 
\/^.r^Jrtt  '^Auf'M  htiinc  was  drawn  out  first  to  have  the  right  to  make  the 
Hn-I.  >^.U'/i'iOh.  itut\  VI  on.     It  was  finally  determined  to  adopt  this 
\Antt*,  '^ii\9  i'jftui*.  m^Kl ifications.    It  was  approved  by  the  Department 
ffli  .^^/VMr»Urr  7,  and  two  days  later  the  allotting  commission  was 
fl}VM$  MiuiU'.  ifiHtnKH:ions  as  to  carrying  it  into  execution.     As  the 
fiM  i-^U'riiffhH  wcrf*.  not  then  completed,  and  as  many  contests  were 
lf*e9>fUuyi.  iUi",   fndians  had  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the  plan 
iikfort',  il>,  ^nfor^v'rnent.     Some  opposition  to  it  developed,  especially 
^fff^H^tl  ^'''^'  '""  \fU9f9<]H,  but  March  11, 1907,  was  set  by  the  conrunission 
^Jr  itfM  fihU'  fur  Mi#?  drawing  to  take  place.     In  the  meantime,  on  Feb- 
fhury  II.  tiurry  Kohpay,  interpreter  for  the  Osage  Indians,  sub- 
$9$iUMi  lo  Ih**'  Offl/^?  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  "  wheel  plan,"  as  it 
^i$fm  hf  Sm'.  tUr>^^K^unU*A  by  the  Indians,  should  not  be  employed  in  mak- 
Uin  Mm«  i^'ji'ji9tu\  wh^ctions;  he  accompanied  his  letter  with  six  peti- 
tU^m  *tiKtii*A  by  frKmilmrs  of  the  tribe,  indorsing  the  method  used  in 
'♦>|/  I  hi  ^\vi^i  mtlpj'iumH  and  protesting  against  the  wheel  plan. 
[/i*l^'f'M  w<*n<  Hiilunitiod  to  the  Department  for  decision,  partic- 
le i4,  wiiHUi'V  the  plan  proposed  was  clearly  within  the  pro- 
vf  lUf*  Of^a^f  allotment  act.    The  question  was  referred  to  the 
t  Slloriuty  (}i*rMTal,  who  on  March  2  rendered  an  opinion, 
d  Wi  by  ih<i  (lopartment  on  the  same  date,  that  the  so-called 
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whed  plan,  to  be  employed  in  making  the  second  and  third  selections, 
was  within  the  authority  of  the  act,  if  that  method  should  be  deemed 
best  in  all  respects  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  opposition  of  the  Indians  to  this  method  made  it  expedient  to 
postpone  the  drawing  to  a  later  date  so  that  the  plan  could  be  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  an  inspector  was  sent  to  the  reservation  who 
held  several  councils  to  talk  it  over  with  the  various  bands.  By 
these  conferences  much  of  the  opposition  was  overcome ;  but  the  in- 
spector reported  on  May  25  that  there  was  no  unanimity  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  Following  his  recommendation  it  was  modified 
scunewhat,  and  on  June  3  instructions  were  sent  to  the  allotting  com- 
mission that  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  tribe  who  were  entitled 
to  allotments  should  be  written  on  separate  cards  and  placed  in  a 
wheel,  to  be  known  as  the  "  name  wheel ; "  that  numbers  from  1  to 
the  highest  number  on  the  roll  should  be  written  on  cards  and  placed 
in  another  wheel,  to  be  known  as  the  "  number  wheel ;  "  that  on  Mon- 
day, July  8,  at  9  o'clock,  the  drawing  for  the  order  of  choosing  the 
selections  should  begin ;  that  both  sets  of  cards  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  by  frequent  revolutions  of  the  wheels;  and  that  a  blindfolded 
person  should  be  stationed  at  each  wheel  who  should  simultaneously 
draw  from  the  respective  wheels  a  name  and  a  number — the  number 
on  the  card  from  the  "  number  wheel "  indicating  the  order  of  selec- 
tion of  the  person  named  on  the  card  drawn  from  the  "  name  wheel." 

Greneral  notice  was  given  by  the  commission  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  drawing,  which  occurred  at  the  opera  house  in  Pawhuska  on 
July  8  and  9.  Many  of  the  mixed  bloods  were  present,  but  the  full 
bloods,  as  usual,  manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  reported  on  July  11  that  the  drawing 
had  occurred  without  unusual  interruptions,  most  of  those  present 
being  apparently  satisfied.  The  first  50  selections  'wero  filed  on 
August  5,  it  being  arranged  that  50  selections  should  be  filed  each 
day  until  all  were  made.  The  work  is  now  in  progi*ess  and  will  be 
completed  about  November  15. 

Surveys. — On  June  10,  1907,  Inspector  McLaughlin  reported  the 
necessity  for  reestablishing  the  lost  and  obliterated  survey  corners  on 
the  reservation.  The  original  surveys  had  been  made  in  1871-72, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  J.  C.  Darling  contract,  and  a  careful 
examination  showed  that  within  the  cultivated  part  of  the  reservation 
scarcely  any  of  the  original  corners  were  in  place,  while  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  could  be  found  elsewhere.  On  June  20  the  Office  directed 
the  allotting  commission  to  instruct  its  corps  of  surveyors  to  relocate 
the  missing  survey  comers  in  accordance  with  the  printed  instructions 
of  the  General  Land  Office  on  the  subject. 
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TOWN  SITES. 

My  last  report  referred  to  the  establishment,  under  the  act  of  March 
3, 1905  (33  Stats.,  1061),  of  five  town  sites  within  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion, in  Oklahoma.  The  following  table  shows  the  sales  of  lots  in 
each  town  site  up  to  and  including  July  23,  1907: 

Sales  of  lots  in  town  sites. 
Pawhuska  town  site: 

Sale  value  lots,  first  sale $206,810.60 

Added  by  doubling  appraisement 7,550.00 

■ 

School  lots  at  appraised  value 560.00 

Double  deposit  on  lot  9,  block  101 31. 25 

Received  from  first  sale $200,625.51 

Unredeemed  deeds 5, 326.2i 

Sale  value,  second  sale ^ 3, 884. 00 

Received  on  deposits,  second  sale 997.50 

Due  on  second  sale 2, 886. 50 

218,835.75    218,835.75 

Foraker  town  site: 

Sale  value,  first  sale 42, 48a  00 

Received  from  first  sale 41,080.50 

Unredeemed  lots 1,405.60 

Sale  value,  second  sale 622.00 

Deposits  on  second  sale 156.60 

Due  on  second  sale 466. 60 

43,108.00      43,106.00 

Bigheart  town  site : 

Sale  value,  first  sale 35, 486. 00 

Received  from  first  sale 35,099.00 

Unredeemed  lots,  first  sale 387.00 

Sale  value,  second  sale 509.00 

Deposits  on  second  sale 127.25 

Due  on  second  sale 881. 75 

35,  995. 00      35, 995. 00 

Hominy  town   site: 

Sale  value,  first  sale 40,064.00 

Received  from  first  sale 39,887.75 

Unredeemed  lots,  first  sale 176.25 

Appraised  value,  94  unsold  lots 4,062.00 

Value  of  lots  yet  to  be  sold 4, 062. 00 

44, 126. 00      44, 126. 00 

Fairfax   town   site: 

Sale  value,  first  sale 41,008.00 

Received  from  first  sale 40,888.00 

Unredeemed  lots,  first  sale 120. 00 

Appraised  value,  123  unsold  lots 3, 955. 00 

Value  of  lots  yet  to  be  sold 8,965.00 

44,963.00      44,963.00 
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Reeapltnlatioii : 

Total  sale  yalne,  first  sale $366,414.50 

Doubling  value  lots  in  Pawhuska 7,550.00 

Double  deposit  on  lot  1,  block  101,  Pawhuska 31. 25 

Sale  yalue  lots  in  Pawhuska,  Foraker,  and  Big- 
heart,  second  sale 5,015.00 

Appraised  yalue,  unsold  lots 8,017.00 

Receipts  from  first  sale $366,580.76 

Unredeemed  lots,  first  sale 7, 414. 99 

Receipts  from  second  sale 1, 280. 25 

Due.  on  second  sale 3,734.75 

Value  of  unsold  lots 8, 017. 00 

387,027.75  387,027.75 

Additional  sales  were  reported  on  August  16,  of  94  lots  in  Hominy, 
•Appraised  value  $4,112,  sale  value  $4,345,  and  122  lots  in  Fairfax, 
appraised  value  $3,930,  sale  value  $6,543.50. 

OIL  AND   GAS   LEASES. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1061),  extended  for  another 
^^«n  years  the  lease  for  the  mining  and  production  of  petroleiun  and 
^iatural  gas  which  was  granted  to  Edwin  B.  Foster  on  March  16, 
^896,  by  the  Osage  Nation  and  covered  the  entire  Osage  Reservation 
Sn  Oklahoma.    This  lease  was  appit)ved  by  the  Department  on  April 
8, 1896,  and  by  various  mesne  assignments,  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  January  7,  1903,  had  become  the  property  of  the  Indian 
Territory  Illuminating  Oil  Company.    The  extension  covered  sub- 
leases also  in  the  following  terms: 

Which  lease  and  aU  subleases  thereof  duly  executed  on  or  before  December 
31, 1904,  or  executed  after  that  date  based  upon  contracts  made  prior  thereto  and 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
extent  of  680,000  acres  in  the  aggregate,  are  hereby  extended  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  from  March  16,  1906,  with  all  the  conditions  of  said  original  lease 
except  that  from  and  after  the  16th  day  of  March,  1906,  the  royalty  to  be  paid 
on  gas  shall  be  $100  per  annum  on  each  gas  well,  instead  of  $50  as  now  provided 
in  said  lease,  and  except  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  royalty  to  be  paid  for  oil. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Department  has  approved,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  Office,  a  number  of  subleases  and  assignments 
of  subleases  for  the  mining  and  production  of  oil  and  gas  within  the 
680,000  acres.  Among  the  transfers  were  two  subleases  and  34 
assignments  in  favor  of  Theodore  N.  Bamsdall,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
by  which  he  secured  control  of  approximately  300,000  acres.  Active 
operations  in  the  mining  of  oil  and  gas  have  been  carried  on  under 
these  subleases  and  assignments,  and  the  approximate  production  of 
oil  from  the  lands  covered  thereby  was  reported  last  June  to  be  about 
2;fi00  barrels  per  day. 
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The  Department  has  recently  approved  the  transfer  of  the  greater 
part  of  T.  N.  Bamsdall's  holdings  to  the  Barnsdall  Oil  Company,  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  This 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  announces  its 
purpose  to  increase  largely  the  production  of  oil  from  the  lands  under 
its  control. 

During  the  calendar  year  1906  6,172,394.48  barrels  of  oil  were  run 
from  the  Osage  Reservation  to  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gus  Company; 
44,313.12  barrels  were  run  to  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company;  and 
2,398.98  barrels  were  used  as  fuel  by  the  different  operators  on  the 
reservation  in  the  development  of  their  properties,  making  a  total  of 
5,219,106.58  barrels  of  oil  produced  on  the  Osage  Reservation  during 
that  year.  Up  to  December  31,  1906,  a  total  of  1,080  wells  had  been 
drilled,  716  of  them  classed  as  oil  wells,  66  as  gas  wells,  and  298  as 
dry  wells. 

Under  the  act  extending  the  Foster  lease,  the  royalty  to  be  paid  to 
the  Osage  Indians  on  gas  is  $100  per  annum  for  each  gas  well  in 
operation.  On  the  reconmiendation  of  this  Office  the  royalty  to  be 
paid  on  oil  was  increased  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  all  the  oil 
produced. 

SIOUX  PONY  GliAIMS. 

• 

My  last  report  gave  an  account  of  the  claims  of  Indians  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  dating  from  1876 
and  1878,  for  stock  taken  by  the  United  States  for  military  expedi- 
ency, and  for  stock  stolen  by  white  men.  On  the  recommendation  of 
this  Office,  the  Department  has  refused  to  consider  any  contracts  made 
with  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  of  such  claims,  owing  to  the  long 
time  which  has.  elapsed  since  the  stock  is  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to  get  satisfactory  evidence  on 
which  to  base  recommendations  for  payment. 

LOWER   BRUL^   RESERVATION. 

The  work  of  appraising  tlie  lands  in  South  Dakota  ceded  by  the 
Lower  Brule  Indians  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of 
April  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  124),  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has 
been  finished,  and  the  tract  ceded  is  now  ready  for  opening  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  as  provided  in  the  act.  The  schedule  shows  the 
following  classification: 

TTlrst  class,  20,930.89  acres,  at  $2.50  per  acre $52, 327. 225 

>nd  class,  14,031.14  acres,  at  $2.25  per  acre 31,570.005 

class,  11,038.25  acres,  at  $1.76  per  acre 19, 316. 9475 

I  class,  9,283.49  acres,  at  $1.25  per  acre 11, 004. 3626 

I\)tal,  55,283.77  acres 114,8ia60 
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The  lands  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  comparatively  level, 
bat  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  range  from  rough  to  very 
roui^,  and  there  is  more  or  less  gumbo  in  all. 

This  appraisfanent  was  approved  by  the  Department  on  March  13, 
1907. 

THE  ABSENTEB  UTES. 


the  sommer  of  1906  a  band  of  about  200  nonprogressive 
Utes — ^mostly  members  of  the  White  River  band — ^left  their  allot- 
ments and  homes  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah,  to  go  to  the 
Kne  Bidge  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  there  to  enj'oy  an  unrestricted  com- 
munal life. 

Capt.  C.  6.  Hall,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Uintah 
tnd  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  in  a  report  dated  July  12,  1906,  on  the 
question  of  retaining  troops  at  Fort  Duchesne,  said  that  the  band 
of  malcontent  Indians  had  been  considerably  decreased  in  strength 
by  the  departure  from  the  reservation  of  probably  200  members; 
that  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  was  the  result  of 
the  changes  which  had  recently  been  brought  about  through  allot- 
ments having  been  made  to  them  and  their  surplus  lands  thrown  open 
to  public  settlement ;  that  since  the  opening  of  the  reservation  they 
had  been  able  to  secure  all  the  intoxicating  liquor  they  wanted ;  and 
that  as  a  result  several  Indians  had  been  killed  and  the  lives  of 
settlers  'threatened  by  drunken  Indians,  all  of  which  aggravated 
the  situation. 

The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  telegraphed  the  Office  on  July  24,  1906, 
that  a  part  of  the  band  of  Absentee  Utes  had  reached  that  reservation 
and  had  been  ordered  to  leave,  and  that  50  others  had  been  noticed 
near  Casper,  Wyo.,  on  July  10.  In  response  the  agent  was  instructed 
to  ascertain  fully  their  purpose  in  going  to  Pine  Ridge,  and  to  tell 
them  that  they  could  acquire  no  rights  there;  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  that  agency ;  and  that 
they  might,  by  reason  of  their  absence,  lose  their  rights  on  the  Uintah 
Reservation. 

Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army,  the  acting  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Utes,  reporting  on  August  11, 1906,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Office,  said  that  there  were  in  the  party  of  Absentees  about  120  men, 
73  women,  and  8  children ;  that  they  were  then  near  Casper,  Wyo.,  but 
purposed  going  into  the  Dakotas  and  would  probably  camp  at 
Wounded  Knee  for  two  weeks.  He  added  that  they  had  committed 
no  depredations  or  unlawful  acts,  and  recommended  that  Inspector 
McLaughlin  be  appointed  to  assist  him  in  inducing  the  Indians  to 
return.  About  ten  days  later  he  telegraphed  that  nearly  all  the 
Absentees  were  then  at  a  point  about  10  miles  west  of  Douglas,  Wyo. ; 
that  he  had  held  a  council  with  them  and  urged  them  to  return  home, 
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but  that  they  were  obdurate  and  insisted  upon  going  into  the  Rosebud 
Indian  country. 

He  was  urged  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  futility  of  proceed- 
ing on  their  journey  and  the  dfesire  of  the  Office  thaf  they  return  to 
their  home  and  allotments. 

On  August  24,  1906,  he  wired  that  the  Absentees  were  absolutely 
immovable  in  their  intention  to  continue  their  journey;  that  they 
were  preparing  to  move  eastward,  either  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
or  the  Black  Hills;  that  as  allottees,  and  therefore  citizens,  they  in- 
sisted on  their  freedom  to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  that  though 
they  had  not  yet  conunitted  depredations  they  WQuld  be  forced  to  do 
so  when  their  present  supplies  were  exhausted. 

On  August  25,  1906,  Hon.  B.  B.  Brooks,  governor  of  Wyoming, 
telegraphed  that  about  300  Utes,  who  had  been  camped  along  Flat 
River,  near  Douglas,  Wyo.,  for  several  weeks  were  then  heading 
across  the  country  toward  Little  Water,  that  the  settlers  would  not 
permit  trespassing,  and  that  he  feared  serious  trouble.  He  asked 
this  Department  to  remove  the  band  from  Wyoming.  Captain 
Hall  was  at  once  instructed  by  telegraph  that  if  he  were  absolutely 
certain  of  his  inability  to  induce  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  inten- 
tion, he  should  warn  them  that  if  they  persisted  in  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  the  Office  they  would  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
anything  which  might  happen  to  them ;  that  he  should  explain,  also, 
that  the  citizenship  to  which  they  attributed  their  independence  had 
its  burdens  as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  that  as  citizens  they  were 
liable  to  punishment  by  local  authorities  for  any  unlawful  acts  they 
might  commit. 

Two  days  later  the  governor  of  Wyoming  was  advised  of  the  action 

of  the  Office,  which  expressed  its  attitude  thus : 

As  long  as  they  [the  Indians]  are  peaceable  and  do  not  threaten  hostility  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  Federal  Government  would  be  Justified  In  interfering 
with  them.  Moral  suasion  has  been  used  with  little  apparent  effect  in  inducing 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  at  present  that  the 
case  is  one  for  the  local  authorities  rather  than  for  this  Department 

In  a  letter  to  the  Department  dated  September  17,  the  governor 
again  set  forth  the  serious  aspect  of  the  matter,  saying  that  neither 
the  county  nor  the  State  authorities  were  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  urging  the  necessity  for  Federal  action. 

The  next  day  Hon.  F,  W.  Mondell,  Representative  from  Wyoming, 

wrote  the  Office  that  reports  had  been  received  of  many  small  tliefts 

and  depredations  committed  by  the  Utes;  that  their  presence  was  a 

constant  source  of  irritation  and  menace  to  the  settlers,  and  that 

serious  trouble  was  expected  if  they  were  not  soon  removed  from 

Tfiing.    The  Department  answered  that  Inspector  James  Mc- 

'in  had  been  directed  to  proceed  inmiediately  to  Casper  and 

onf  erence  with  the  Indians  in  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to 
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return  to  their  homes  without  the  use  of  troops ;  that  the  Department 
had  communicated  all  the  facts  to  the  President  and  recommended, 
should  the  mission  of  the  inspector  fail,  that  troops  be  used  to  remove 
the  Indians  if  it  could  be  done  lawfully ;  and  that 

The  Ofl9ce  seriously  doubts  that  United  States  troops  could  legally  be  used  for 
tile  purpose  of  apprehending  and  returning  such  Indians  or  for  the  purpose  of 
loeventiDg  them  from  peaceably  leaving  their  homes,  and  has  always  insisted  in 
sodi  cases  on  the  State's  paramount  authority,  and  that  the  use  of  troops  should 
lot  be  resorted  to,  if  at  all,  until  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State 
antliorities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

On  October  8,  190C,  Inspector  McLaughlin  telegraphed  the  Office 
from  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  Ute  camp; 
that  the  leader  of  the  absentees  refused  to  return  home;  that  he  (the 
inspector)  had  succeeded  in  getting  45  of  the  Indians  to  accompany 
him  to  Utah ;  that  some  of  those  who  did  not  return  would  go  to  the 
Kne  Ridge  Agency,  and  about  100  of  the  more  aggressive  would 
continue  northwest  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  where  they  thought 
of  settling;  that  no  trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  them  if  they 
"^ere  not  interfered  with ;  but  that  they  were  sullen  and  would  doubt- 
less resist  if  forced  to  return  while  in  that  mood. 

Forty-five  of  the  absentees  were  accordingly  provided  with  trans- 
portation to  their  homes. 

The  John  Morton  Sheep  Company  telegraphed  to  the  Department 
on  October  11  that  the  Utes  camped  15  miles  from  Gillette  were  rob- 
bing sheep  camps  and  killing  cattle  and  game ;  that  the  people  of  the 
settlements  were  becoming  aroused,  and  that  serious  trouble  was 
feared. 

The  governor  of  Wyoming  wired  the  Department  on  October  14 
that  nearly  all  the  Indians  were  then  camped  at  Gillette,  Wyo. ;  that 
they  were  drinking,  insulting  and  stealing,  and  had  defied  the  local, 
police.    He  requested  prompt  action  in  order  to  avert  serious  trouble 
between  the  absentees. and  the  settlers. 

The  Department  telegraphed  to  the  governor  the  next  day,  inquir- 
ing whether  he  requested  the  Government  to  send  United  States 
troops  into  Wyoming  to  preserve  order  and  arrest  and  remove  the 
Indians.  On  receipt  of  an  affirmative  response  the  President  directed 
that  the  matter  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  and  on 
October  18  the  Office  furnished  Capt.  S.  A.  Cloman,  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  a  brief  memorandum  about  the  trouble. 

On  October  19  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  to  the  major- 
general  commanding  the  northern  division : 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  President  that  a  band  of  Ute  Indians  have 
entered  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  have  there  committed  a  series  of  depreda- 
tions against  the  property  and  rights  of  its  citizens ;  and  a  formal  application 
for  protection  having  been  submitted  in  their  behalf  by  the  governor  of  Wy- 
oming; the  legialature  of  that  State  not  being  in  session,  and  it  being  impossible 
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to  convene  it;  the  Presid^it  directs  that  Major-General  Oreely,  commanding 
northern  division,  be  instructed  to  cause  a  suitable  fbrce  of  cavalry  to  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  disturbance  and  command  the  intruders  to  return  to  their 
homes,  'it  is  the  President's  desire  that  they  be  firmly  but  tactfully  dealt 
with  and  that  a  violent  course  be  avoided  unless  their  defiance  of  the  auttiority 
of  the  "United  States  continues  and  it  becomes  necessary,  for  that  reason,  to 
compel  them  to  desist  from  their  unlawful  conduct  and  return  to  the  landa 
which  have  been  allotted  to  their  use  in  the  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah. 

The  Indian  agent  at  Crow  Agency  reported  on  October  20  that 
the  Absentee  Utes  were  camped  about  40  miles  north  of  Gillette, 
Wyo.,  on  the  Little  Powder  River;  that  they  had  purchased  sub- 
sistence supplies  at  Gillette,  Wyo.,  but  had  made  no  hostile  demon- 
strations, and  were  heading  apparently  for  the  Crow  or  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Montana. 

The  War  Department  ordered  that  troops  proceed  to  the  Indian 
camp  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  band  reported  to  be  heading  toward 
the  Crow  Reservation. 

Major-General  Greely  telegraphed  the  War  Department  on  Oc- 
tober 24 : 

Captains  Johnson  and  Pacton,  Tenth  Cavalry,  striliing  Ute  trail  on  the  22d, 
reached  their  camp  on  Spring  Creels  and  Little  Powder,  40  miles  from  Gillette, 
where  a  council  was  held  with  Chief  Appah's  band  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
It  would  appear  that  the  band  camped  with  Appah  consisted  of  about  800,  with 
few  women  and  children  in  sight  and  about  150  fighting  men.  They  are 
fully  armed,  have  their  belts  full  of  ammunition,  and  from  300  to  400  good 
ponies,  10,000  pounds  of  flour,  purchased  in  Gillette,  and  a  large  amount  of 
venison.  Their  transportation  is  mostly  travels,  with  a  few  old  wagons.  While 
sullen  and  uncommunicative  with  reference  to  subject  of  return  to  Uintah 
Reservation,  yet  they  expressed  themselves  on  their  grievances.  They  claim 
that  they  have  harmed  no  one  and  expressed  an  intention  of  conducting  them- 
selves peacefully  and  lawfully.  In  this  connection  I  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain any  illegal  acts  by  them  except  the  killing  of  game.  They  delayed  moving 
to  hold  council  with  Johnson  and  Pacton,  but  declined  to  remain  where  they 
were  pending  further  councils.  At  noon  on  the  23d  the  entire  band  moved  down 
the  Little  Powder,  with  announced  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cherry  Creeic,  in 
Black  Hills,  but  in  Captain  Johnson's  opinion  they  are  headed  for  Montana. 
Johnson  states  that  they  will  certainly  not  return  to  the  reservation  unless  com- 
pelled by  decidedly  superior  forces,  and  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  they  will 
resist  any  small  force,  In  which  opinion  Major  Grierson  joins.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  I  have  ordered  Colonel  Rogers  and  six 
troops,  Sixth  Cavalry,  to  take  the  field  with  Belle  Fourche  as  the  base.  He  has 
l>een  instructed  to  intercept  Appah's  band  and  compel  them  to  return  with  him 
to  Fort  Meade,  where  the  entire  band  of  Indians  will  be  held  as  prisoners,  await- 
ing instructions  from  the  War  Department  as  to  their  disposal.  Rogers  has 
been  instructed  to  deal  tactfully  with  them  and  avoid  recourse  to  force  save  as 
a  last  extremity,  but  his  orders  are  positive  to  bring  the  entire  band  into  Fwt 
Meade.  Major  Grierson  has  been  ordered  to  follow  the  Utes  with  two  troops — 
his  only  force,  the  two  other  troops  being  snowbound  near  Crawford.    Major 

lerson  is  directed  to  avoid  any  resort  to  arms,  as  his  force  Is  inferior  to  the 
>rted  fighting  strength  of  the  Utes,  but  he  will  keep  in  contact  with  them  and 
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keep  these  headquarters  advised  of  their  movements.     Should  they  proceed 

toward  Cheyenne  Reservation,  it  will  become  necessary  to  put  the  remainder  of 

Fort  Robinson  garrison  in  the  field,  operating  from  some  suitable  point  on  the 

Burlington  Railroad  near  Sheridan  as  a  base.    In  this  contingency  the  Keongh 

command,  which  has  been  k^t  ready  for  the  field,  may  be  called  into  play.    The 

eharacter  of  the  country,  the  great  distances,  and  the  unusually  early  advent  of 

winter  storms  will  necessarily  entail  hardships,  and  of  «)urse  the  expenses  of 

operations  must  be  considerable.     Although  the  original  orders  to  cause  the 

return  of  the  Utes  to  their  reservation  were  based  on  the  formal  call  of  the 

governor  of  Wyoming,  yet  it  is  assumed  that  military  operations  are  to  continue, 

cren  though  the  Indians  enter  South  Dakota  or  Montana  and  even  though  they 

carry  out  their  announced  intention  of  lawful  and  peaceful  procedure. 

Under  the  excellent  orders  of  the  War  Department,  troops  were 
directed  from  various  posts  to  converge  on  the  Indian  camp,  so  that 
^  the  last  day  of  October  they  were  in  a  position  to  prevent  the 
l^tes  from  going  into  Montana  and  giving  their  pursuers  a  long 
<4ase.    The  purpose  of  employing  so  large  a  military  force  was  to 
overawe  them  and  persuade  them  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes  as 
^he  alternative  of  being  disarmed   and  compelled  to  do  so.    On 
November  2  the  major-general  commanding  telegraphed  that  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  field  reported  that  the  Indians 
*>ad  arranged  for  a  conference  and  that,  should  they  surrender,  they 
^ould  be  concentrated  temporarily  at  Fort  McKenzie  pending  fur- 
tier  instructions   from   the  War  Department   as  to   their   future 
disposal. 

On  November  5  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Crow  Agency 
reported  that  the  rumors  that  the  Utes  had  burned  ranch  buildings, 
shot  and  killed  a  prominent  citizen,  raided  the  cattle  of  the  settlers, 
etc.,  were  all  sent  out  to  the  press  by  unreliable  persons  and  were 
found  to  be  absolutely  false ;  and  that  the  object  of  such  reports  was 
to  try  to  create  a  feeling  against  the  Utes  and  thereby  arouse  the  citi- 
zens to  take  action  against  them. 

At  their  conference  with  the  military  authorities  the  Utes  were 
promised  that  their  complaints  would  be  given  a  full  hearing  and 
that  a  delegation  of  their  chiefs  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  this 
city  for  the  purpose  of  personally  presenting  their  grievances  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  With  this  assurance  the  Indians  accompanied  the 
troops  peaceably  to  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  starting  on  November  6. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  it  was  suggested  by  the  Indian  agent  at 
Pine  Ridge  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  disarm  the  absentee  Utes, 
as  reports  had  reached  the  Sioux  that  they  were  restless  and  in  a 
threatening  mood.  Investigation  proved  that  the  reports  were  false, 
the  Indians  having  conducted  themselves  in  an  exemplary  manner; 
and  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the  commandant  in  charge, 
they  were  not  disarmed. 
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After  the  Indians  had  gone  peaceably  to  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  sev- 
eral misinformed  friends  of  the  Indians  wrote  the  Office  protesting 
against  the  action  taken  and  intimating  that  the  Indians  were  starv- 
ing, half  clad,  and  ill  sheltered.  To  one  typical  correspondent  of 
that  sort  I  wrote,  under  date  of  November  7,  pointing  out  a  few  of 
his  more  glaring  errors  of  fact,  and  adding: 

Someone  bas  misled  you  also,  evidently,  on  the  subject  of  the  lands  in  the 
Uintah  Reservation.  The  very  best  in  the  entire  reservation  were  set  apart 
for  the  Indians,  as  well  as  a  large  grazing  common  and  a  good  area  of  coal 
and  timber  lands  for  purposes  of  a  fuel  supply.  The  soil  of  the  allotted  land 
has  been  examined  by  experts  and  pronounced  to  be  highly  fertile  if  properly 
irrigated.  The  Department  has  taken  pains  to  lay  out  a  very  complete  and 
elaborate  scheme  of  irrigation,  and  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties  obtained 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  for  beginning  the  execution  of  the  plan,  with 
as  much  of  a  promise  as  the  Congress  can  hold  out  as  to  the  action  of  others, 
that  the  appropriation  would  he  continued  up  to  $600,000,  the  estimated  gross 
cost  of  the  entire  undertalsing.  Owing  to  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  allot- 
ments had  to  be  made  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  Indians  who  had  received  allotments  should  he  on  the  spot 
to  talse  possession  of  them  as  fast  as  they  could  he  staked  or  fenced  or  other- 
wise distinguished,  and  that  they  should  begin  the  work  of  their  improvement, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  advantage  possible  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah  affecting 
water  rights. 

The  other  bands  on  the  reservation  with  the  White  Rivers  have  behaved  very 
well  in  that  regard,  trusting  to  the  Government  to  provide  for  them  as  well  as 
was  practicable.  The  White  Rivers  from  the  first  have  been  very  sullen  and  ugly, 
and  have  simply  demanded  that  no  white  civilization  should  come  anywhere 
near  them.  A  delegation  visited  this  city  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  I  took 
them,  at  their  request,  to  see  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  they  had  heard  what  I  had  to  say  to  them ;  and  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  without  any  previous  consultation  with  me,  told  them  almost  in  the 
same  words  what  I  had  told  them  as  to  the  future  of  their  people.  The  White 
Rivers  alone  of  all  the  Utes  on  the  reservation  have  kept  alive  the  agitation 
against  white  civilization.  Their  exodus  this  summer  had  been  prepared  for  by 
a  process  of  accumulation  of  money  and  other  material  for  a  year  or  more — ^the 
sort  of  accumulation  which,  if  it  had  been  directed  into, a  more  sensible  channel, 
would  have  done  a  great  deal  for  their  welfare  and  put  them  beyond  the 
probability,  almost  the  possibility,  of  serious  need.  The  agent  followed  them 
into  Wyoming,  Explaining  to  them  the  impracticability  of  their  plan  of  going 
off  to  live  among  the  Sioux,  as  the  Sioux  owned  their  own  country,  and  it 
would  be  as  far  out  of  the  question  for  the  Utes  to  take  away  the  Sioux  lands 
to  live  on  as  it  would  be  for  the  Sioux  to  come  to  Utah  and  take  away  the 
Ute  lands.  What  these  Indians  demand  is  a  big  hunting  ground — not  farming 
country.  They  do  not  wish  to  farm  and  do  not  care  to  have  settled  homes ;  but 
their  appeal  to  the  President  last  spring,  and  to  the  soldiers  since,  has  been  for 
a  game  country  which  they  could  inhabit  and  where  the  white  man  would  leave 
them  alone. 

'To  my  mind,  the  action  of  the  military  authorities  has  l)een  humane  to  the  last 

p«.    I  do  not  know  when  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  creditable  exhibition  of 

<!an  intelligence  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  than  on  the  part  of  the 

who  had  charge  of  the  expedition  against  these  Indians  and  of  the  au- 

I  at  the  War  Department  who  directed  the  movements  in  general.     It 
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was  obyious  from  the  beginning  that  no  hostile  purpose  animated  the  military 
antliorities ;  that  they  recognized  the  peaceful  errand  on  which  the  Utes  had  set 
cut;  and  that  their  purpose  simply  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  total 
ftitility  of  longer  reaigtance  to  the  will  of  the  €k>vemment  and  to  bring  them  back 
wlilxmt  tbe  firing  of  a  shot  or  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  Even  the  wish 
not  to  disarm  the  Indians  unless  they  showed  some  purpose  of  misusing  their 
hunting  weapons  showed  tact  and  consideration.  No  military  assistance  would 
have  been  called  upon  in  the  matter  but  for  the  fact  that  the  governor  of 
Wyoming  conununicated  to  the  President  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation 
throogh  the  local  ciyil  authorities;  and  the  same  action,  I  assume,  was  taken 
tb^e  that  would  have  been  taken  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  ignorant  and 
armed  white  men  traveling  through  the  same  country  and  disregarding  the  game 
laws  and  other  local  police  provisions.  Whatever  credit,  however,  attached  to 
tbe  military  management  in  this  matter  belongs  with  the  War  Department, 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  became  merely  an  interested  spectator 
after  the  military  authorities  had  been  directed  by  the  President  to  take  charge 
ot  the  business. 

Early  in  March  Capt.  Carter  P.  Johnson,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry, 
camQ  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  some  perma- 
nent disposition  of  the  Indians.  His  plan  was  to  lease  a  sufficient 
body  of  land  from  one  of  the  Sioux  tribes  and  settle  them  on  it.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  Special  Indian  Agent  Downs,  in  charge  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  was  here.  At  a  conference  in  which  the 
President  joined,  it  was  decided  to  find  homes  for  the  Absentee  Utes 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  pasture  No.  2,  on  which  the 
pending  lease  was  due  to  expire  on  June  1.  At  a  general  council 
held  on  April  JL5  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians  consented  to  lease  the 
four  northwestern  townships  of  pasture  No.  2,  containing  ample 
wood  and  water,  to  the  Utes  for  five  years  from  July  1,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  4^  cents  per  acre.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Utes, 
who  voted  that  their  rent  might  be  paid  from  their  annuity  funds. 
The  lease  was  executed,  and  approved  on  May  20,  and  on  June  11  the 
conmiandant  at  Fort  Meade  reported  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  Utes 
had  left  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  There  the  Absentee 
band  has  remained  ever  since. 

PAIUTBS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325, 
376) ,  appropriated  $15,500  for  the  "  San  Juan  Pah  Ute  Indians " 
and  the  "  Kaibab  Indians  "  in  Uteh.  An  investigation  of  their  con- 
dition by  Inspector  Chubbuck  last  year  developed  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  just  what  Indians  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  and  accordingly  by  the  current 
Indian  appropriation  act  (34  Stat.  L.,  1049)  the  money  was  reappro- 
priated  and  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  "Piute  Indians  in 
southern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona." 

They  have  lately  been  visited  by  Inspector  Churchill,  and  on  Au- 
gust 30, 1907,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  day  school  for 
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150  Shivwits  Indians  residing  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Utah  near 
St.  Georges.  They  have  about  70  acres  of  tillable  land  with  adjacent 
lands  suitable  for  pasturage.  A  group  of  about  80  Paiutes  he  found 
near  what  is  known  as  Moccasin  Ranch,  in  Arizona,  some  18,  miles 
south  of  Kanab,  Utah,  where  they  have  a  fenced  pasture  of  several 
thousand  acres,  and  some  10  or  15  acres  of  tillable  land  watered  by  a 
spring  on  Moccasin  Ranch  of  whose  full  flow  the  Indians  own  one- 
third.  He  recommended  that  a  competent  engineer  be  directed  to 
measure  the  flow  of  the  spring  and  stake  out  a  pipe  line  and 
reservoir  site;  that  there  be  purchased  for  the  Indians  from  50  to  100 
2-year-old  heifers  with  a  suitable  number  of  bulls,  and  from  60  to  100 
high-grade  coarse- wool  bucks;  and  that  a  strip  of  land  immediately 
north  of  the  Utah-Arizona  State  line  and  adjoining  the  Navaho 
Reservation,  about  35  miles  north  and  south  and  75  miles  east  and 
west,  be  withdrawn  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  from  all  form  of  settle- 
ment  and  entry.  These  recommendations  wiU  soon  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Another  group  of  the  San  Juan  Paiutes  live  in  the  canyons  along 
the  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers  in  Utah  just  north  of  the  Arizona 
line  about  300  miles  from  Panguitch.  Other  scattered  groups  were 
found  in  Grass  or  Rabbit  Valley  in  central  Utah,  a  few  families  at 
Kanosh,  and  a  few  families,  known  as  Pahranagats,  in  eastern  Nevada. 
The  inspector  reported  them  as  not  needing  assistance,  and,  in  fact,  as 
declining  to  acept  anything  from  the  Government. 

MINERAL  ENTRIES  OX  COIjVTLLE  RESERVATION. 

At  the  request  of  this  Office  an  investigation  of  mineral  entries 
on  the  Colville  Reservation,  in  Washington,  has  been  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
locators  have  been  directed  to  show  cause  why  their  locations  should 
not  be  canceled  as  being  nonmineral.  In  many  other  cases  where 
patents  have  issued,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  requested  to 
institute  suits  for  vacating  them.  Most  of  these  locations  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  order  to  secure  title  to  lands  valuable 
for  agricultural  or  town-site  purposes. 

As  the  survey  of  the  Colville  Reservation  has  not  been  finished, 
allotment  of  lands  on  the  south  half  of  the  reservation  is  not  yet 
possible. 

YAKIMA  RESERVATION  BOUNDARY. 

On  February  27,  1906,  the  General  Land  Office  approved  surveying 
contract  No.  632,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  survey  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  in  Washington,  by  straight 
lines  running  from  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Fork  of  Atanum 

ver  to  Spencer  Point,  thence  to  Conical  Hmnp,  thence  to  Grayback 
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Peak,  and  finally  to  the  fifty-first  mile  comer  on  the  old  boundary 
Hne. 

The  Yakima  Indians  filed  a  protest  against  the  location  of  the  new 
boundary  line  because  it  eliminated  64,000  acres  of  land  on  the  west 
and  north  of  the  boundary,  then  being  demarked,  which  they  claimed 
as  part  of  the  reservation.  The  Office  reported  to  the  Department  on 
July  30  and  August  16,  1906,  that  under  the  instructions  issued  in 
connection  with  contract  No.  632,  the  surveys  were  made  without  ref- 
erence to  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the 
amrveyors  be  instructed  to  follow  the  boundary  line  of  the  reservation 
aeoording  to  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1856  (12  Stat.  L., 
951).  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Department  Au- 
gust 24, 1906,  and  supplemental  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Com- 
miasioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  directing  that  the  line  be  run  on 
the  ridge  from  the  headwaters  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Atanum  Biver, 
mround  the  headwaters  of  the  Klickitat  Biver  by  Spencer  Point  to 
Goat  Bock,  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to 
Conical  Hump,  and  thence  by  the  blazed  trees  to  Grayback  Peak,  this 
line  following  the  treaty  boundaries  of  the  reservation  as  claimed  by 
the  Indians.  The  report  of  E.  C.  Barnard,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, of  his  examination  of  this  part  of  the  boundary  line  (see  H.  Doa 
621,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  gives  this  as  the  true  boundary  of  the 
reservation  as  originally  intended.  He  considers  the  important  clause 
in  the  treaty  to  be  that  which  makes  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  form  a  part  of  the  western  boundary. 

In  a  suit  in  equity  now  before  the  circuit  court  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  instituted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  complain- 
ant, against  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  defendants,  for  the  purpose  of  canceling 
certain  patents  erroneously  issued  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  within  the 
Yakima  Reservation,  it  was  essential  to  the  Government's  success 
to  fix  some  definite  boundary,  and  the  assistant  attorney-general  for 
the  Department  adopted  the  boundary  recognized  in  the  act  of  De- 
cember 21,  1904:  (33  Stat  L.,  595),  which  is  substantially  the  line 
run  by  contract  No.  632.  It  is  hoped  that  the  court  will  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  boundary  as  fixed  by  treaty.  If  it  does  not  do  so, 
when  this  suit  has  been  finally  determined  the  question  will  have  to 
be  considered  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands  lying  between 
the  straight-line  boundary  run  under  surveying  contract  No.  632 
and  that  along  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  for  which  the  Indians 
contend. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 

The  Sbosbtasy  of  the  Intebior. 


APPEIsTDIX. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  INDIAN  SOHOOIiS. 

Departmient  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  September  £5, 1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  As  in  preceding 
years,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  field  visiting 
and  inspecting  schools,  and  detailed  reports  on  their  condition,  de- 
fects, and  requirements,  have  been  submitted  to  you  from  time  to 
time. 

Through  correspondence  and  circulars  of  instruction,  and  by  per- 
sonal directions  when  in  the  field,  we  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the 
educational  work  along  the  lines  .you  have  outlined,  and  to  increase 
thereby  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  closer  correlation  of  the  class-room  and  industrial  work  by 
giving  individual  assistance  to  teachers  and  through  demonstration 
lessons  presented  at  the  various  institutes.  Teachers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  study  the  conditions  on  the  reservations  and  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  their  pupils,  and  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
their  efforts  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local 
conditions  and  the  practical  needs  of  pupils. 

As  you  are  aware,  many  teachers  entering  the  Ser\4ce  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  their  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  transform- 
ing the  Indian  child  into  something  else,  instead  of  developing  him 
along  natural  lines,  and  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  methods 
suitei  to  white  children  must  be  materially  modified  in  instructing 
Indian  children.  In  view  of  this  it  has  frequently  been  found  neces- 
sary to  spend  considerable  time  at  a  school  in  order  to  assist  teachers 
inexperienced  in  the  work  to  adapt  their  coui'ses  of  instruction  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  tribe  of  Indians  they  are  teaching 
and  to  prepare  sample  lessons  for  their  guidance.  While  the  plan  of 
assisting  individual  teachers  requires  much  time  and  labor,  the  efforts 
put  forth  are  showing  good  results. 

EMPLOYEES'    CONFERENCES. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  the  field,  most  of  the  schools  have  established  employees' 
round-table  conferences.  These  meetings  are  held  at  stated  periods, 
usually  weekly  or  biweekly,  at  which  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
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several  departm^its  of  the  school  are  discussed,  and  ways  and  means 
to  overcome  them  are  considered.  The  good  results  of  these  con- 
ferences are  noticeable  at  many  of  the  schools.  They  are  especially 
helpful  in  securing  a  closer  correlation  of  the  class-room  and  indus- 
trial instruction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  schools  will  conduct  them 
during  the  current  year. 

SCHPOL    COMMENCEMENTS. 

A  large  number  of  schools  arranged  their  commencement  pro- 

Erammes  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  circular 
tter  issued  by  your  direction,  and  in  all  instances  they  proved  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  public  heartily  approved  of  the  exer- 
cises, which  were  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  than  formerly, 
tnd  which  brought  out  the  actual  acquirements  of  pupils  and  exem- 
plified the  methods  of  instruction,  especially  industrial. 

SANITATION. 

Sanitary^  conditions  at  most  of  the  schools  visited  have  been  much 
improved  in  recent  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  children  enter  school  with  inherited  tendencies  to  disease,  partic- 
akrly  to  tuberculosis,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
its  development  in  pupils  thus  predisposed.  The  strongest  hope  in 
combating  this  deadly  disease,  however,  lies  in  instructing  the  school 
diildren  m  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  and  employees  have  been 
urged  to  give  this  subject  special  attention. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH. 

Teaching  the  Indian  child  to  speak  English  is  naturally  the  first 
step  in  his  training,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  him  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  We 
have  found  that  many  teachers  do  not  give  sufficient  drill  work ;  that 
they  fail  to  understand  that  often  the  Indian  child  does  not  readily 
comprehend  what  he  is  being  taught,  and  in  his  recitations  is  merely 
repeating  from  memory.  To  overcome  this  teachers  have  been  urged 
to  adapt  their  methods  to  suit  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
pupil;  to  teach  objectively,  and  always  to  begin  the  teaching  of 
English  with  the  use  of  illustrations  and  objects  familiar  to  the  child. 
Endeavor  also  has  been  made  to  have  the  teachers  require  much  oral 
work  in  recitations,  and  to  stimulate  responsiveness  in  the  child. 
Studvin^  the  child  and  suiting  the  training  to  fit  each  case  has  proved 
beneficial  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  has  given  the  former  in- 
creased interest  in  the  work  and  the  latter  greater  self-reliance. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  many  schools  in  the  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  children  learn  to  speak  English. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  policy  of  giving  in- 
dustrial training  and  household  economy  a  foremost  place  in  Indian 
education,  and  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  while  visiting  schools 
to  impress  upon  superintendents  and  employees  the  importance  of 
having  all  instruction  practical. 
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It  is  generally  recognized  that  knowing  how  to  ceok  is  one  of  the 
main  acquirements  which  the  Indian  girl  must  have  if  she  would 
become  a  good  housekeeper,  and  we  are  trying  to  haVe  cooking 
thoroughly  taught,  so  that  each  girl,  before  leaving  school,  will  be 
fully  qualified  to  prepare  meals  intelligently  and  economically  for 
a  small  family,  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
work  of  a  small  home.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cook's  time  is 
largely  taken  up  in  preparing  meals  for  the  school  table,  the  girls 
can  acquire  little  knowledge  of  family  cooking  merely  by  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  food  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  have  the  theory  of  cooking  taught  in  the  class  room,  as  is  now 
done  in  many  of  the  city  and  rural  schools  for  white  children.  To 
this  end  an  outline  course  was  prepared  and,  with  your  approval, 
included  in  the  curriculum  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year. 
The  course  provides  a  series  of  detailed  directions  and  sample  graded 
lessons,  in  which  the  theory  of  cooking  is  correlated  with  language, 
number  work,  composition,  etc.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  taken 
this  up  in  earnest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better  results  will  be  obtained 
than  hitherto  in  this  important  branch  of  any  girl's  training. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  constant  aim  of  all  agricultural  instruction  has  been  to  enable 
pupils  to  obtain  practical  results  by  simple  means,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture to  enable  them  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  various 
farming  operations.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  endeavored  to 
have  the  children  take  up  the  study  of  seeds  in  the  class  room  during 
the  winter — the  teacher  conducting  experiments  and  illustrating  the 
processes  of  germination — and  in  the  spring  to  have  them,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  class-room  teacher,  do  the  actual  work  of  lay- 
ing out  the  garden  plots,  preparing  the  soil,  planting,  tending  the 
growing  plants,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  Almost  every  school 
where  suitable  land  can  be  had  has  adopted  the  system  of  having 
individual  gardens  for  the  smaller  pupils.  This  has  given  excellent 
results  and  has  increased  decidedly  the  interest  in  farm  work  gen- 
erally. The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  are  given  instruction  in  gar- 
dening. The  average  farmer's  wife  usually  has  to  superintend,  if 
not  do,  a  great  deal  of  her  own  gardening,  and  it  is  essential  that 
Indian  girls  be  taught  how  to  do  such  work. 

We  have  endeavored  to  have  teachers  adapt  the  instruction  to 
local  conditions,  and  in  sections  where  stock  raising  is  the  principal 
industry  they  have  been  urged  to  give  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and,  after  instruction  in  the  class  room,  to  take  the  pupils  to 
the  barn  or  pasture,  where  the  farmer  or  dairyman  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  management  and  care  of  stock,  including  the  raising  of 
calves,  and  will  point  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle — those  best  for  beef  and  those  best  for  the 
dairy. 

During  the  last  two  years  superintendents  have  been  urged  to  do 
more  extensive  work  in  the  dairy,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that 
some  of  the  schools  are  giving  special  attention  to  it.  Matrons  and 
housekeepers  also  have  been  requested  to  have  the  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys  learn  to  milk,  and  especially  to  have  the  girls  taught  the 
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care  of  milk,  to  make  ^ood  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  keep  the  utensils 
of  the  dairy  in  a  sanitary  condition.  In  a  few  of  the  schools  this 
work  has  been  taken  up  by  the  class-room  teachers  and  correlated 
with  language,  numbers,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  year  a 
much  larger  number  will  do  so. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  day  schools  have  continued  their  record  for  good  work 
during  the  past  year.    As  I  believe  you  deem  the  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating influence  of  these  schools  upon  the  older  Indians  to  be  a  most 
important  part  of  their  usefulness,  we  have  urged  teachers  and 
h<msekeepers  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Office  and  make  it  a 
part  of  tneir  duties  to  visit  regularly  the  homes  of  their  pupils  and 
instruct  the  parents  in  proper  modes  of  living— keeping  their  huts  or 
tepees  neat  and  habitable,  how  to  prepare  and  cook  their  food,  how 
to  sew,  etc.    Each  year  the  influence  of  these  schools  becomes  more 
apparent,  and  on  every  reservation  where  they  have  been  established 
the  eood  effects  upon  the  adult  Indians  can  plainly  be  seen.    The 
chUa,  on  going  to  nis  home  at  night,  carries  with  him,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  civilizing  atmosphere  of  the  school.    The  lessons 
of  cleanliness  and  neatness  especially  are  not  lost.    The  love  of  home, 
and  the  warm  reciprocal  affection  existing  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  among  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Indian  nature.     It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  mother  is  frequently  unwilling  to 
be  parted  from  her  children  for  the  time  necessary  to  cover  a  term  at 
a  boarding  school,  but  she  usually  makes  little  objection  to  their  at- 
tending the  day  school,  knowing  that  they  will  come  home  to  her 
each  evening.     By  bringing  civilization  to  the  door  of  the  Indian, 
instead  of  attempting  to  take  him  to  civilization,  family  ties  are  main- 
tained, while  the  industries  and  habits  of  civilization  are  given  an 
early  start  ;^nd  your  policy  of  extending  the  day  school  system  wher- 
ever practicable  can  not  but  result  in  great  good  to  the  Indian. 

INSTITUTES. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supervision  of 
institute  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Indian  workers  together  and  get  before  them 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Indian  children.  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  insti- 
tutes were  held  as  follows :  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak. ;  Rose- 
bud Agency  and  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. ;  ana  the  general  insti- 
tute, or  -department  of  Indian  education,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  convention  of  tlie  National  Educational 
Association. 

All  of  the  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  employees  manifested 
greater  interest  in  the  proceedings  than  heretofore.  Demonstration 
lessons  were  presented  to  emphasize  methods  of  instruction  which  it 
is  hoped  will  secure  a  closer  correlation  of  the  literary  and  industrial 
instruction,  and  thus  will  give  to  pupils  a  training  that  will  better  fit 
them  for  the  work  in  which  they  will  most  probably  engage  after 
leaving  school. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  been  called  upon  for  ma- 
terial for  the  Indian  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  no  general 
request  was  made  for  material  for  the  Los  Angeles  institute;  but 
there  was  a  small  exhibit  of  class-room  papers,  sewing,  art  needle- 
work, baskets,  pottery,  etc.,  which  proved  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  teachers  in  attendance.  An  exhibit  of  native  Indian  art,  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Angel  De  Cora,  attracted  special 
attention. 

m 

The  prog^ss  made  during  the  year,  while  not  especially  striking 
in  any  particular  direction,  has  been  steac^  and  substantial  in  nearly 
all  branches  of  the  educational  work.  The  teachers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  each  year  the  importance  of  adapting  the  instruction 
to  local  conditions  and  immediate  needs  of  pupils,  and  more  prac- 
tical methods  of  teaching  now  prevail  in  most  of  the  schools  than 
hitherto;  however,  we  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring 
the  work  up  to  the  desired  standard  of  efficiency. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  employment  of  additional  domestic 
science  instructors,  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching  the 
girls  family  cooking.  Better  facilities  for  this  work  should  be  pro- 
vided at  a  number  of  schools,  but  they  need  not  be  extensive,  as 
better  results  will  be  obtained  with  the  equipment  usually  found  in 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  of  a  small  home. 

The  Indians  are  fast  becoming  factors  in  industrial  pursuits,  espe- 
cially in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  you  have  established 
employment  bureaus.  Large  numbers  of  school  boys  have,  as  you 
are  aware,  also  found  profitable  employment  during  the  year,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  number  will  increase  rapidly  as  employees  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  practical  educational  policy  you  have 
adopted. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  strong 
support  you  have  always  given  me  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TRUST    FUNDS    AND    TRUST   liANDS. 

The  following  statemraits  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust 
fimdB  and  trust  lands  during  the  year  ended  October  31,  1907: 


fund*  A«U  in  trutt  by  the  OovernmerU  in  lieu  o/invettttterU. 


'  Not  avklUtila  lot  trlbd  iturposa. 
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Changes  in  funds  held  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment, 

DECREASE. 

Chickasaw  national  fund $264,090.18 

Crow  fund 10,222.92 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 545. 20 

Fort  Hall  Reservation.  4  per  cent  fund 39,176.00 

Iowa  fund : 38,479.98 

Iowa  (treaty) 57,500.00 

Kickapoo  (treaty) 64, 865. 28 

Kj  ckapoo  in  Oklahoma  fund 23,212.06 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  d'Sert  fund 20, 000. 00 

Nez  Perce  in  Idaho  fund 1, 006. 12 

Omaha  fund 32,361.79 

Osage  (treaty) 69,120.00 

Otoe  and  Missouria  fund 156, 191 .  56 

Pawnee  fund 61. 68 

-  Pottawotomie  (treaty) 230, 064. 20 

Siletz  general  fund 2, 191. 94 

Sioux  Smd 165,880.52 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fimd 174, 309. 15 

Stockhridge  consolidated  fund 4, 870. 52 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 100, 400. 00 

Total 1 ,  454, 549 .  10 

INCREASE. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  4  per  cent  fund 846, 886. 78 

Cherokee  national  fund 11. 38 

Cherokee  school  fund 5, 032. 22 

Choctaw  3  per  cent  fund 390, 257. 92 

Chippewa  in  Minnesota  fund 951, 207. 52 

Menominee  log  fund 200, 400. 00 

Osage  fund 9, 374 .  80 

Puyallup  4  per  cent  school  fund 19, 979. 27 

Round  Valley  general  fund 3, 449. 70 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Oklahoma  fund 6, 303. 47 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 100. 00 

Umatilla  general  fund 3, 307. 41 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund 56. 00 

Total 2,436,366.47 

Net  increase 981, 817. 37 
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TneoTnes  of  the  varwus  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  2907. 


Tribe. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wichita, 
and  affiliated  bands 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  ComanchA 

Chey^me  and  Arapaho 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux 

Cherokee 

Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  (White 
Earth) 

Chippewa  of  Minnesota 

Chickasaw 

Chippewa  of  Red  Lake 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior 

Chippewa,  Turtle  Mountain  band. . . 

Choctaw 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Colville 

Creek 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 

Crow 

D' Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in 
Washington 

Fort  Hall  Indians 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico . 

Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency 

Indians  of  Flathead  Agency 

Indians  of  Fort  Apache  Agency 

Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion  

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency. . . 

Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency 

Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agency 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kickapoo  (Kansas) 

KIckapoo  (Oklahoma) 

Lower  Brule  Sioux 

Makah 

Mescaleros 

Menominee 

Mission  Indians  in  California 

Molels 

Nez  Perce  Indians  in  Idaho 

Nez  Perce,  Joseph  band 

Northern  (^hcyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Northern  Indians  in  California 

Omaha 

Osages 

Otoe  and  Missouria 

Pawnee 

Pima 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux 

Ponca 

Pottawatomie 

Quapaw ^ 

Quinaielt  and  Quileute 

Rosebud  Sioux 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

Seminole  (Indian  Territory) 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  band 

Seneca,  New  York 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  in  Wyo- 
ming   

Shoshones  and  Bannoclcs 

Shoshones  in  Wyoming 

Sioux  of  Standing  Rock 

Sioux,  Yankton 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake 

Sioux  of  different  tril)e8 

Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton 

Six  Nations  of  New  York 

Spokane 

Stockbridge 

Tongue  River  Indians 

"^•Te  River 


Interest  on 
trust  fund. 


$75,031. SA 
50,000.00 


77,835.88 


190,232.55 
35,761.40 


4,4.'>9.08 


123,616.54 
3,587.54 
1,190.38 


6,000.00 
16,956.38 


9,229.50 


6,612.93 


4,502.20 
1,575..'>4 


109,362.95 


18,715.24 

424,599.59 

30,096.23 

20,000.06 


3,500.00 
9,204.72 


12,628.73 

1,930.20 

333.22 

75,000.00 

4,347.50 


144,430.97 
40,672.06 


3,799.42 


Treaty  and 

agreement 

obligations. 


$4,000.00 
240,000.00 


30,032.89 
11,500.00 


36,000.00 


6,000.00 

156,666.66" 


17,875.00 


3,243.26 


Gratui- 
ties. 


Indian  mon- 

ey8,prooeeds 

of  labor,  and 

miaoeUanA- 

oos. 


$25,000.00 


35,000.00 


7,000.00 
13,000.00 


8,000.00 

5,000.00 

20,000.00 

225,000.00 


9,000.00 


20,000.00 
20,000.00 
50,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 


1,500.00 


2,000.00 


3,000.00 


99,000.00 


3,456.00 


47,100.00 


1,500.00 


2,000.00 


5,000.00 


1,000.00 


10,000.00 


40,000.00 


9,000.00 


1,000.00 


51,000.00 


65,070.00 
28,500.00 


11,902.50 


11,000.00 


45,000.00 


922,000.00 


12,000.00 


5,000.00 


4,500.00 
2,000.00 


$32,132.70 

4,225.21 

109,702.08 

299,879.51 

2,082.51 


211,482.74 

92,666.18 

9,887.37 


634,270.42 
2,534.00 
8,108.40 

129,402.76 

6,900.00 

34,270.45 


79.30 


43,461.00 
1,703.62 
8,257.31 

7,880.83 
11,779.05 
13,738.25 

1,784.50 


28,072.64 


8,839.13 


9, 190. 14 
4.699.80 


2,295.83 


1,107.06 

923,522.07 

10,148.80 


662.00 
780.94 


5n.25 
27,"632."86 


6,793.97 
3,878.48 


3,878.46 
40,068.34 


198.87 
3,587.25 


TotaL 


$25,000.00 
107,164.55 
80,225.21 
100,702.06 
377,715.30 

6,082.51 

430,232.56 

247,244.14 

02,866.18 

16,887.37 

13,000.00 

668,762.30 

14,034.00 

8,106.40 

253,040.30 

10,467.54 

70,460.83 

5,000.00 

32,070.30 

225,000.00 

204,417.38 

10,703.62 

8,257.31 

27,880.83 

31,770.06 

63,738.25 

16,014.00 

10,000.00 

•  28,072.64 

24,467.03 

1,500.00 

7,74.'S.46 

3,575.54 

8,830.13 

2,000.00 

0,190.14 

114,062.75 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,20.5.83 

1,000.00 

99.000.00 

10,000.00 

10,822.30 

1,351,577.66 

40,245.03 

67,100.06 

40,000.00 

062.00 

13,280.04 

9,204.72 

2,011.25 

1,000.00 

27,632.80 

63,628.73 

1,030.20 

65,403.22 

103,500.00 

4,347.50 
18,006.47 

3,878.48 

11,000.00 

15,878.46 

40,068.34 

45,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,066,430.07 

40,672.06 

4,500.00 

2,000.00 

3,700.42 

108.87 

3,587.25 
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Inccmet  of  the  variotu  Indian  tribes  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

i907— Continued. 


Tiibe. 


Interest  on 
trust  fond. 


Ute»ooBfBderated  bands  of ,     $75,000.00 

UbtilL I  897.38 

WsOs  Wank,  Cayiise,  and  Umatilla.  <       15, 313. 42 

Wiim  Spfing  Indians,  Oregon 

Wertein  Shoshone  Iniuans,  Nevada . ' 

Whmebagoes 

TakhBa  and  other  tribes 

San  Joan  Pah-Utes ' 

Kdbabs ' 


Treaty  and 

agreement 

obligations. 


Qiatoi- 
ties. 


$53,740.00 


44,162.47 


Total '  1,590,453.46 


1,891,582.12 


$3,000.00 
4,000.00 
8,000.00 


5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,500.00 


576,000.00 


Indian  mon- 

eTs,proceeds 

of  labor,  and 

misceilane- 

ons.' 


$1,204.90 


1,132.00 

1,011.33 

905.48 

13,089.17 


2,760,338.99 


Total. 


$128,740.00 
2,102.28 

18,313.42 
5,132.00 
9,011.33 

45,067.95 

18,089. 17 
5,000.00 

10,500.00 


6,818,374.57 
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BEPOBT  OF   THE  COMMISSIONEB   OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Schedule  shomng  each  Indian  reaervationt  under  what  agency  or  tehool,  tribes  occupying 
or  belonging  to  Uj  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  esiaS- 
lishment. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


ARIZONA.         ^ 

Camp  McDowell 

(Under  Phoenix  School.) 
Tribe:  Mohave  Apache. 

Colorado  River  « 

(Under    Colorado     River 
School.) 
Tribes:  Cnemehuevi.  Ka- 
wla,  Cocopa,<(  Monave. 

Fort  Apache 

(Under  Fort  Apache 
School.) 
Tribes:  Chilion,  Chirioa- 
hua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
brefio,  and  MogoUon 
Apache. 

011a  Bend 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribe:  Fapago. 

Oila  River 

(Under  Pima  School.) 
Tribes:  Maricopa  and 
Pima. 

Havasupai  (Supai) 

(Under  Havasupai  School.) 
Tribe:  Havasupai. 

Hopi  (Moqui) 

(Unaer  Moqui  School.) 
Tribe:  Hopi  (Moqui). 
Navaho  < 


(Under  Moqui,  Navaho, 
Western  Navaho,  and  San 
Juan  schools  and  farmer 
on  Extension.) 
Tribe:  Navaho. 


Papago 

(V  - 


Area. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  eatabUshing 

reserve. 


Acres. 
24,«71  1 


» 1,681,020 


Executive  order,  Sept.  15, 1903;  act  of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vd.  33, 
p.  211.    (See  An.  Rep.  1S05,  p.  08.) 


e 22, 391 
357,120 

b38,400 
2,472,320 
9,503,763 


Tndcr  Papago  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Papago. 


Salt  River 

(Under  lima  School.) 
Tribes:     Maricopa     and 
Pima. 

San  Carlos 

(Under  San  Carlos  Agency.) 
Trilxjs:  Arivaipa,  Chll- 
ion,  Chiricahua,  Coyo- 
tero, Mimbrefio,  Mogol- 
lon,  Mohave,  Pinal,  San 
Carlos,  Tonto,  and  Yu- 
ma Apache. 

Walapai 

(Under     Tru.xton     Caflon 


«  27,566 


/  46, 720 


6  1,834,240 


School.) 
Tri»)e:  Walapai. 


r30,8S0 


Total 16,980.931 


CALIFORNIA. 

Dlfiwer 

(Under  a  farmer.) 
Tribe:  Digger. 

Hupa  Valley 

(Under    11  up  a    Valley 
SchooU 
Tribes:  Hunsatung,  Hu- 

Sa,  Klamath  River, 
Liskut,  Redwood. 
Salaz,  Sermalton,  and 
Tlsh  tana  tan. 


330 


»/ 119,061 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1865,  vol.  13,  p.  550;  Executtve  orders,  Nov. : 

1873,  Nov.  1%  1874,  and  May  15, 1876.    (See  seo.  25,  Indian 
appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21, 1904,  voL  33,  p.  224.) 


Executive  orders,  Nov.  0, 1871,  July  21, 1874,  Apr.  27,  1876^ 
Jan.  26  and  Mar.  31. 1877:  act  of  Feb.  20, 180£  vol.  27,  p. 
460;  agreement  made  Feb.  25.  1806»  approved  by  act  of 
June  10, 1806»  vol.  20,  p.  858.  (See  act  of  June  7, 1807,  toL 
30,  p.  64.) 


Executive  order,  Dec.  12, 1882. 


Act  of  Feb.  28, 1859,  vol.  11,  p.  401 ;  Executive  orders,  Aug.  31 
1876,  Jan.  10, 1879,  June  14, 1870,  May  5, 1882,  and  Nov.  15, 

1883. 

Exocutivo  orders,  June  8  and  Nov.  23, 1880,  and  Mar.  31, 1882. 


Executive  order,  Dec.  16, 1882. 


Treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  667,  and  ExecutiTe  oidera, 
Oct.  29, 1878,  Jan.  6, 1880.  two  of  May  17, 1884,  and  Nov.  10^ 
1892.  1 ,769,600  acres  in  Arizona  and  067,680  aoiM  in  Utah 
were  added  to  this  reservation  bv  Executiveorder  of  Hay 
17, 1884,  and  46,060  acres  in  New  Mexioo  restored  to  pubtto 
domain,  but  again  reserved  by  Executive  orders,  Apr. 
24, 1886,  Jan.  8, 1900,  and  Nov.  14, 1901.  Executive  orders 
of  Mar.  10,  1905,  and  May  15,  1905,  61,523  acres  added  to 
reservation. 

Executive  order,  July  1, 1874,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  vol.  22; 
p.  299.  41.622.65  acres  allotted  to  201  Indians,  and  14  acres 
reserved  for  school  site,  the  residue,  27,566  acres,  unal- 
lotted.   (See  letter  book  206^.  408.) 

Executive  orders,  Juno  14,  1870,  and  Sept.  15,  1003.  (See 
Senate  Doc.  00, 58th  Cong.,  2d  sees.) 

Executive  orders,  Nov.  0,  1871,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Aug.  5,  1873, 
July  21, 1874,  Apr.  27, 1876»  Oct.  30, 1876»  Jan.  26  and  Mar. 
31,  1877;  act  of  Feb.  20,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  409;  agreemsnt 
made  Feb.  25. 1806,  approved  bv  act  of  June  10, 1806,  vol. 
29,  p.  358.  (For  fuller  text  seekisc.  Indian  Doc.,  voL  40, 
p.  159.)  (See  act  of  June  7, 18977  vol.  30,  p.  64;  act  of  Mar. 
2, 1901,  vol.  31.p.0.'>2.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  4, 1883. 


Act  of  Mar.  3, 1993  (27  Stats.,  612),  provides  for  purehase  of 
330  acres:  not  allotted. 

Act  of  Apr.  8. 1864,  vol.  13,  p.  39;  Executive  orders,  June  23. 
1876.  and  Oct.  16»  1891.  There  have  been  allotted  to  680 
Indians  20,143.38  acres,  reserved  to  3  villages  68.74  acres, 
and  opened  to  settlement  under  act  of  June  17,  1808  (37 
Stats.,  p.  52),  15,006.11  acres  of  land  (fOrmeriy  Klamath 
River  Reservation).  Letter  books  263,  p.  06;  882,  p.  480; 
383,  p.  170. 


a  Partly  in  California. 

*  Out  boundaries  surveyed. 

e  Surveyed. 


d  Not  on  reservation. 
«  Partly  in  New  Mexico. 
/  Partly  surveyed. 


BBPOBT  OF  THE   COUMI&BIONEB   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS.  1 

SdMuXt  of  eadi  In£an  raavatum,  under  what  agerKy  or  xhool,  triba  occupying 
bdonging  to  it,  irea  not  aUoUed  ■nor  rpteiaUy  rtterved,  and  authority  for  itt  ettaM 
«i«nt— tiontinued . 

Date  of  tmatj,  lav.  or  other  uitb 


(Under  Wu.Mew  Venia  jtnd' 
8ui  Jadnto  adiooli.) 
TilbM;  DIegueno,  Eavia, 
San  Loll  KeTj  Banuioa, 


Bound  Valley 

(Under  Round  Valley 
School^ 
TribM:  Clear  Labi,  Con- 
oov,  Uttle  IMn,  No- 
mtfaU,  Pit  River,  Pot- 
ter Val^,  Redwood, 
WailaU,  and  YdU. 

TnleRlTar 

fCnder  Sen  Jeelnta  Bdiool.) 

Ttlbea:    Eawla,'   Klnga 

BlTtr.  Moedn,  Tehoo, 

Tula,  and  Wichunml.' 

(Under  Foit  Ymoe  Rdiool.) 
Tribe:  Yuma-Apestie. 

nte* 

(Under   Fort    Lewla    and 

Boutbeni  Uta  adiools.) 

Trtbe:  Capote,    Moei^, 

fwwt  wimlno^ie  Ute. 


iMotonie 
a4fl(M— IBT  1SI07- 


Eieentlve  orden,  Jan.  31, 18TD,  D«c.  27,  ISTS,  Uay  IS,  IBTB, 
H^3,  Aug.  2S,  Sept. ».  IS7T,  Jan.  17, 1S80,  Uar.  2,  Mar.  S, 
Ita,  Jims  27,  July  24, 1882,  Feb.  S,  June  IB,  ISBS,  Jan. !», 
Hai.  32,  1886,  JsD.  19,  Uar.  It,  ISS?,  and  Uay  S,  ISSS. 
210.24  acres  aUntled  to  17  Indians  and  tor  church  and 
cemetery  purpoeea  on  Bycuan  Reserve  (letter  bonk  303, 
p.  2>7),  end  119.99  teres  allotted  to  15  Indians  on  Pale 
Rsaerve(letterbook303.  p.  57),  1, £99.47  acica  allotted  to 
SS  Temecola  Indiana,  2.70  acres  reserved  tor  school  pur- 
poses (letter  book  3S1,  p.  312).  Proclamatlom  of  Presl- 
dinit  o(  Apr.  le,  1901,  vol.  33,  p,  1970,  and  May  26,  1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  WIS;  act  of  Feb.  11, 1903,  vol,  32,  p.  822.  Wai^ 
ner'B  ranch  of  3,353  acres  purchased.  (See  .\uthorlty7971; 
also  letter  book  iSO,  p.  113.  Deed  recorded  In  UIsc,  Rec- 
ord book  No.  6,  p.  103.)  Area  subject  to  cbanffe  by  addi- 
tions underact  of  June  21,  IDOS  (34Btat.,  326-333,  and  act 
otMar.  1,1907  (34  Stats.,  1D1S-1022). 

Acts  of  Api.  S,  ISM,  vol.  13,  p.  39,  and  Mai.  3, 1873,  vol.  17, 

fe634:   EiecDtlve  orders.  Mar.  30, 1»70,  Apr.  8, 1873,  May 
1S7E,  and  July  26, 1876;  act  at  Oct.  1,1890,  vol.3S,p.ai8. 
fi,4l».72acnsallatted  toei9  Indians,  IMacn'S  reserved  lor 

tery,  177.13  aciee  [or  asency  putposca;  the  tBaldue,  32,281 
acrea,  unallotted  and  unreserved.    (Letter  books  29B, 
p.  17,  and  395,  p.  2«0.)     (See  act  of  Feb.  8, 1905.  providing 
(or  a  reduction  of  area  ol  reservation,  vol.  33,  p.  7ID6.) 
Executive  orders,  Jan.  9  and  Oct.  3, 1873,  and  Aug.  3, 187S. 


tenient,  Dec.  4, 

.  .-..28,  p.  332.    (See  sec.  s.  in- 

D  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33, 


rreatiee  of  Oct.  7,  1S63,  vol.  13,  p.  673,  and  Mar.  2,  1888.  voL 
IS,  p.  619.  act  ol  Apr.  29, 1874,  vol.  18,  p,  36;  Executive  or- 
ders, Nov.  22,  1S7S,  Aug.  17, 1876,  Peb.  7, 1870,  and  Aug.  4, 
1882,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1880,  vol.  21, 
p.  199,  and  July  28, 1882,  voi.K,  p.  178,  May  14, 1884,  vol.  2», 
p.  22,  Aug.  15. 1894,  vol.  28.  p.  337,  Feb.  20, 1895,  vol.  28,  p. 
t77.  65,460,33  acres  allotted  to  332  Indians  and  360  aciea 
reserved  tor  use  of  Government  (letter  book  321.  p.  86); 
alKi  7.360,32  acres  aUotted  to  39  Indians  (letter  book  331, 
p.  3BS).  S23.079 acres  opened  to  settlement  by  Preaidenfi 
praeUmatlon  dated  Apr.  13,  1899.  The  residue.  483,760 
Bciea.  retained  as  a  reservation  for  the  WItnlnuchs  Utee. 


Executive  orders,  June  14,  1807.  and  Nov.  8,  I8T3:  agree- 
ments made  Uar.  X,  ]«S?.  and  Sept.  B,  1889  and  con- 
.flimcd  in  Indian  appioprlatlon  ott  approved  Mar.  3, 1891, 
vol.  26,  pp.  iltX.  ICC9.  Agrremont,  Feb.  7,  1394,  rstlBed 
by  act  of  Aug.  15. 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  322. 

Treaty  of  July  3.  1868.  vol.  IS,  p.  673;  Executive  orders 
Judo  It.  1867.  and  July  30. 1869;  agreement  with  Indiana 
made  July  18,  IBSl,  and  approved  by  Congress  July  3. 1882, 
vol.  22,  p.  148;  acta  ol  Sept.  1,  I89B,  vol,  S,  p.  452,  Feb.  23, 
1889,  vol.2S,p.687,andUsr.3,)R9l,Tol.26,ji.  1011.  Agrae- 
ment  made  Fib.  5, 1898.  rallQad  by  act  ol  June  6, 1900.  vol. 
31.  p.  672.  ceding  410,060  acres,  of  which  6,172  44  acres  have 
been  allotted  to  90  Indiana  (an  L.  B.  527,  p.  478);  re. 
malnder  of  ceded  tract  opened  to  settlement  June  17. 1901 
( President's  prnclamntlnn  of  May  7, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  1997), 
act  ol  Ma.-.  30, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  l.'J. 

<  Partly  In  New  Meikn 
4  Partly  surveyed 
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Schedule  of  each  Indian  reservaiion^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupying  or 
belonging  to  Uj  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reservea,  and  authority  for  its  estaluish' 
me?U— Continued . 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


IDAHO— continued. 


Lapwai 

(Under   Fort    Lapwai 
School.) 
Tribe:  Nez  Perc6. 


Lemhi 

(Under  custodian.) 


Total 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cherokee 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Cherokee. 


Chickasaw 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Chickasaw. 


Choctaw 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Choctaw. 

Creek 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Creek. 


Area. 


Acres, 


b64,000 


916,420 


0  877,229 


oe  1,090, 964 


c3, 505, 766 
626,044 


liodoc 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Modoc. 


Ottawa 

(Under  Seneca  School.)        i 
Tribe:    Ottawa    of  i 
Blanchards  Fork  and 
Roche  de  Boeuf.  ! 

Peoria 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes:     Kaskaskia,  Mi- 
ami,   Peoria,    Pianka- 
Shaw,  and  Wea. 

Quapaw 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Quapaw. 


o  1,587 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Treaty  of  June  9, 1863,  vol.  14,  p.  647;  agreement  of  May  27, 
1887,  ratified  by  act  of  Sept.  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  452;  agree- 
ment. May  1, 1893,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  28^ 


p.  326.  180,370.09  acres  allotted  to  1,895  Indians,  2,170.47 
acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  mission,  and  cemetery 
purposes,  and  32,020  acres  of  timber  land  reserved  for  the 
tribe;  the  remainder  restored  to  public  settlement.  (Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  Nov.  8, 1^,  vol.  29,  p.  873.) 
Unratiflea  treaty  of  Sept.  24,  1868,  and  Executive  order 
Feb.  12,  1875;  agreement  of  May  14,  1880,  ratified  by  act 
of  Feb.  23, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  687.  See  34  Stat.  L.,  335,  and 
agreement  executed  Dec.  28, 1905,  approved  by  President 
Jan.  27, 1906. 


Treaties  of  Feb.  14, 1833,  vol.  7,  p.  414.  Dec  29,  1835,  vol.  7, 
p.  478,  and  July  19, 1866,  vol.  14.  p.  799;  agreement  of  Dec 
19,  1891,  ratified  by  tenth  section  of  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893, 
vol.  27,  p.  640;  agreement  ratified  by  act  of  July  1,  1902, 
vol.  32,  p.  716.    Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  June  22,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611;  agreement  of  Apr. 
23,  1897,  ratified  by  act  of  June  28,  189S,  vol.  30,  p.  505; 
act  of  July  1, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  641,  ratifying  agreement  of 
Mar.  21,  1902;  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  209;  act  of 
Apr.  28,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  544.    Lands  now  in  process  of 


allotment. 
Treaty  of  June  22, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  611. 


Same  as  Chickasaw. 


Treaties  of  Feb.  14.  1833,  vol.  7,  p.  417,  and  June  14,  1866^ 
vol.  14,  p.  785,  and  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.  (Sco  Annual  Report,  1882,  p.  LlV.) 
Agreement  of  Jan.  19, 1889,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  1, 1880, 
vol.  25,  p.  757;  President's  proclamation  Mar.  23.  1889, 
vol.  26,  p.  1544;  agreement  of  Sept.  27,  1897,  ratified  by 
act  of  June  28,  1898,  vol.  30,  p.  514;  agreement  of  Mar.  8, 
1900,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  1, 1901,  vol.  31,  p.  861;  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  June  25, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1971;  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  — ,  1902,  ratified  by  act  of  June  30, 1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  500;  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  8,  1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  2021.  (See  act  of  Mav  27,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  258;  act 
of  Apr.  21, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  204.)  Lands  now  in  process  of 
allotment. 

Agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  made  June  23, 1874  (see 
Annual  Report,  1882,  p.  271),  and  confirmed  in  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447. 
Lands  all  allotted— ^,976  acres  allotted  to  G8  Indians,  8 
acres  reserved  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes,  2  acres 
for  school,  and  24  acres  for  timber.  (Letter  book  220, 
p.  102.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513;  12,714.80  acre^  were 
allotted  to  157  Indians:  557.95  acres  were  authorized  to 
be  sold  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891  (vol.  26,  p.  989).  The  resi- 
due, 1,587.25  acres,  unallotted  (letter  book  229,  p.  115). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23. 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  43,450  acres  allotted 
to  218  Indians.  The  residue.  6,313.27  acres,  sold  underact 
of  May  27, 1902  (32  Slats..  245). 


Treaties  of  May  13. 1833,  vol.  7,  p.  424,  and  of  Feb.  23, 1867, 
vol.  15,  p.  513.  56.245.21  acres  allotted  to  247  Indians,  400 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  40  acres  for  church  purposes 
(letter  hook  335.  p.  326).  Agreement  of  Mar.  23,  1893, 
ratified  In  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  2, 
1895.  vol.  28.  p.  907.  Agreement  of  Jan.  2.  1899,  ratified 
in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1901.vol.31, 
p.  1067.    Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997. 


o  Surveyed. 

*  Outboundarics  surveyed. 

e  The  reeatabllshraent  o(  the  true  meridian,  by  the  resurvoy  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  .-rest 
will  increase  the  area  o!  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  lands  by  55,765.6.5  acres,  or  87  square  miles. 
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Sdedule  cf  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupyinq^  or 
hdonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  estamish- 
mentn-CcfatiDued. 


Name  of  reaeivatioii  and 
tribe. 


Dnniir  rbbitobt— cont'd. 

8aiiiole. 

(Under  Union  Agency.) 
Tiibe:  Seminole. 


(Under  Seneca  School. ) 
Tribe:  Seneca. 


Shawnee 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribes :  Seneca  and  East- 
ern Shawnee. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establiflhlng 

reserve. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  21,  1866.  vol.  14.  p.  755.  (See  Creek  agree- 
ment, Feb.  14,  1881,  Annual  Report,  1882,  p.  LIV,  and 
deficiency  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  265.)  Agreement 
of  Mar.  16, 1889.  (See  Indian  appropnation  act  approved 
Mar.  2, 1889.)    Agreement  recorded  In  treaty  book,  vol.  3, 

y.  35.    Agreement  made  Dec.  16,  1897,  ratified  by  act  of 
uly  1,  ISdS,  vol.  30,  p.  567.    Agreement  of  Oct.  7,  1899 
ratified  by  act  of  June  2, 1900,  vol.  31,  p.  250. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  28, 1831,  vol.  7,  p.  318;  of  Dec.  29, 1832,  vol. 
7,  p.  411,  and  of  Feb.  2^  186l,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  25,821.56 
acres  allotted  to  302  Indians;  104.22  acres  reserved  for 
Government,  church,  and  school  purposes.  Agreement 
of  Dec.  2, 1901,  ratified  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262. 

Treaties  of  July  20,  1831,  vol.  7,  p.  351;  of  Dec  29,  1832,vol. 
7,  p.  411;  of  Feb.  23,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513,  and  agreement 
with  Modocs,  made  June  23,  1874  (see  Annual  Report, 
1882,  p.  271),  confirmed  by  Congress  in  Indian  appropria" 
tion  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p.  447.  10,484.81 
acres  allotted  to  84  Indians;  86  acres  reserved  for  agency 
purposes  (letter  books  208,  p.  266.  and  233,  p.  207) ;  the 
residue,  2,543  acres,  sold  (agreement  of  Dec.  2, 1901,  ratified 
by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  262). 

Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  513.  20,605.54  acres  allot- 
ted to  241  Indians,  16  acres  to  churches,  etc.,  leaving 
534.72  acres  unallotted  (letter  book  228,  p.  332). 


Wnndot 0535 

(Under  Seneca  School.) 
Tribe:  Wyandot.  | 

,      Total 6,723,499' 

IOWA. 

SmktndFox 2,965  ,  By  purchase.    (See  act  of  Mar.  2,  1867,  vol.  14.  p.  607.) 

(Under    Sauk    and     Fox  ,  '      Deeds  1857,  1865,  1867,  1868,  1860,  1876,  1880,  18^,  1883, 

School.)  ' 

Tribes:  Potawatomi,  ' 
Saux  and  Fox  of  the  i 
Mississippi,  and   Win- 
nebago. 

ToUl 2,965  ! 


I  1888,  June,  July,  and  Oct.  1892-1896  (see  act  of  Feb.  13, 

I  1891.  vol.  26,  p.  749).    (See  Annual  Reports,  1891,  p.  681; 

I  1898,  p.  81.) 

r 


KANSAS. 

Qiippewa  and  Munsec 

(under  Potawatomi 
School.) 
Tribes:     Chippewa    and 
Munsre. 

lowab 

(Under  Kickapoo  S<^hool.) 
Tribe:  Jowa. 

Kickapoo 

(Under  Kiclcapoo  School.) 
Tribe:  Kickapoo. 


Potawatomi 

(Under  Potawatomi 
School.  > 
Tribe:    Prairie    band    of  , 
Potawatomi. 


Sank  and  Fox* 

(Under  Kickapoo  School.) 
Tribe:   Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  Missouri. 


398 


C500 


24 


Totol. 


922 


a  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
6  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 


Treaty  of  July  16, 1859,  vol.  12,  p.  1105.  4,195.31  acres  allot- 
ted to  100  Indians;  the  residue,  200  acres,  allotted  for 
missionary  and  school  purposes.  Patents  issued  to  allot- 
tees; balance  of  allotments  sold  and  proceeds  paid  to  heirs 
(See  ninth  section.)     Act  of  June  7. 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  92. 

Treaties  of  May  17, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1069,  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  1171.  11,768.77  acres  of  land  allotted  to  143 
Indians;  162  acres  reserved  for  school  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses (letter  book  266,  p.  86). 

Treaty  of  June  28, 18(')2,  vol.  13,  p.  623.  18,619  acres  allotted 
to  233  Indians;  120  acres  reserved  lor  church  and  school; 
the  residue,  398.87  acres,  unallotted  (letter  books3(H  p.  480. 
and  772,  p.  54).  Acts  of  Feb.  28,  1899,  vol.  30.  p.  909,  and 
Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  ;C,  p.  1007. 

Treaties  of  June  5,  1846,  vol.  9,  p.  853;  of  Nov.  15,  1861, 
vol.  12,  p.  1191;  treaty  of  relinquishment,  Feb,  27,  1867, 
vol.  I.'),  p.  531.  76,536.95  acres  allotted  to  811  Indians;  310 
acres  reserved  for  school  and  agency,  and  1  acre  for 
church;  the  residue,  500.62  acres,  unallotted  (letter  book 
238,  p.  328;  259,  p.  437;  303,  p.  301;  685,  p.  202,  and  825,  p. 
167) .  Acts  of  Feb.  28, 1899,  vol.  30,  p.  909,  and  Mar.  3, 1903, 
vol.  32,  p.  1007. 

Treaties  of  May  18, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1074,  and  of  Mar.  6, 1861, 
vol,  12,  p.  11*1;  acts  of  June  10,  1872,  vol.  17,  p,  391,  and 
Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  208.  2,843.97  acres  in  Kansas, 
4,194.33  acres  in  Nebraska,  aggregating  7,038.30  acres, 
allot  led  to  84  Indians,  and  under  act  Jime  21, 1906  (34  Stats., 
324-349)  960.91  acres  were  allotted  to  37  Indians,  leaving 
24.03  acres  unallotted  (letter  books  233,  p.  361;  383,  p.  37, 
and  512,  p.  110). 


c  Surveyed. 
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Schedule  of  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  oceupyina  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  auihorUy  for  Us  eHabiish- 
m^nf— Continued . 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


ificmoAN. 

Isabella  « 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  Chippewa  of  Sag- 
inaw, Swan  Creek,  and 
Black  River. 

L'Anse 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  L'Anse  and  Vleux 
Desert  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa of  Lake  Superior. 

Ontonagon 

(Under  special  agent.) 
Tribe:  Ontonagon   band 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Executive  order.  May  14, 1856;  treaties  of  Aug.  2, 1866,  vol. 
ll.p.  633,  and  of  Oct.  18, 1864,  vol.  14,  p.  657:  06,213  acres 
allotted  to  1,934  Indians. 


Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  VOL  10,  p  1109.    51 ,453  acres  allotted 
to  645  Indians;  the  residue,  1,029  acres,  unallotted. 


Sixth  clause,  second  article,  treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10, 
p.  1109;  Executive  order.  Sept.  25,  1855.  2,561.35  acres 
allotted  to  36  Indians. 


ToUl. 


MINNESOTA. 

BoisFort 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:   Bols  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 


Deer  Creek 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:   Bols  Fort  Chip- 
pewa. 


3,402 


Fond  du  Lac 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Fond  du  Lac  band 
of  Chippewa   of   Lake 
Superior. 

Grand       Portago       (Pigeon  I 
River).  &  I 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.)  ' 
Tribe:    Grand     Portage 
band   of  Chippewa   of 
Lake  Superior. 

Leech  Lake  6 

(Under  I^eech  Lake  Agen- 
cy.) 
Tribes:  Cass  Lake,  Pil- 
lager, and  Lake  Wini- 
bigoshish  bands  of 
Chippewa. 


Mdewakanton 

Trilje:  Mdewakanton 
Sioux. 


MIUeLac 

(Under       White       Earth 
School.) 
Tribe:    Millo     Lac     and 
Snake   River   band   of 
Chippewa. 

Red  Lake 

(Under  Red  Lake  School.) 
Tribe:    Red     Lake    and 
Pembina      bands      of 
Chippewa. 


f 61,014 


543,528 


Treaty  of  Apr.  7,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  765;  act  of  Jan,  14,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  51st  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  p.  63.)  55,211.79  acres  allotted  to  €03  Indians 
and  434.63  acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.,  poipoees.  (L. 
B.  359,  382);  residue,  51,863  acres,  to  be  opened  to  public 
settlement. 

Executive  order,  June  30, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880,  voL  26, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247, 51st  Cong.  1st  sess., 
p.  63.)  295.55  acres  allotted  to  4  Indians;  readue,  22,744 
acres,  to  be  opened  to  public  settlement.  (Executive 
order  of  Dec.  21, 1858.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10.  p.  1109;  act  of  May  26, 1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  190.  23,283.61  acres  allotted  to  351  Indians;  act 
of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25.  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247, 5l8t  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  60.)  The  residue,  76,837  acres, 
restored  to  settlement.  Agreement  of  Nov.  21, 1889.  (See 
act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol  25.  p.  642.) 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1864,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1880, 
vol.  25,  p.  642.  (See  U.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  5l8t  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  59.)  24.191.31  acres  allotted  to  304  Indians; 
208.24  acres  reserved  for  agency  and  wood  purposes;  resi- 
due, 16,041.97  acres,  to  be  opened  to  public  setuement. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  22, 1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165;  Executive  orders, 
Nov  4. 1873,  and  May  26, 1874;  act  of  Jan  14, 1880,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  5l8t  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  49.)  37,683.06  acres  allotted  to  536  Indians  and  321.60 
acres  reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes;  1,381.21 
acres  allotted  to  17  Cass  Lake  Indians;  residue,  55,054 
acres,  to  be  opened  to  public  settlement.  (Act  of  June 
27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  402.) 

By  purchase.  (See  acts  of  July  4, 1884,  Mar.  3, 1885,  May  15, 
1886,  June  29, 18S8,  Mar.  2, 1889,  and  Aug.  19, 1890.)  339.70 
acres  deeded  to  47  Indians;  12,242.76  acres  allotted  to  88 
Indians  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  8.90 acres 
reserved  for  school.  (See  Annual  Report,  1891,  pp.  Ill  and 
179,  and  Sched.  approved  Nov.  21, 1904.) 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22.  1855,  vol.  10,  p.  1165.  and  article  12,  of 
May  7,  1864,  vol.  13,  pp.  693,  G95;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol. 
25,  p.  642.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  247,  61st  Ck>nff.,  Ist 
sess..  p.  45.)  Joint  resolution  (No.  5),  Dec.  19,  1893,  vol. 
28.  p.  d76.  and  joint  resolution  (No.  40)  approved  May  27, 
1898,  vol.  30,  p.  745. 

Treaty  of  Oct.  2, 1863,  vol.  13,  p.  667;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  voL 
25.  p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  8, 1889,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247.  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  27  and  32),  and  Executive 
order,  Nov.  2t,  1892.  Act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1009, 
and  act  of  Feb.  20.  1904,  ratifying  agreement  made  Mar. 
10, 1902,  vol.  33,  p.  46,  for  sale  of  256,152  acres.  Act  of  Feb. 
8, 1905.  vol.  33,  p.  708,  granting  320  acres  as  right  of  way  for 
the  Minneapolis,  Red  Lake  and  Maxutoba  Rwy.  Co. 


^^ency  abolished  Juno  30, 1889. 
rveyed. 

ese  lands  have  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  Government,  but  are  not  yet  open  to  sale  or  set- 
it.    See  pp.  XXXVIII  and  xuii  of  Annual  Report,  1890. 
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Sdudule  of  eath  Indian  reservaUorif  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupyinq  or 
bdanging  to  U,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  ofnd  authority  for  its  establish- 
«i€nt--<xmtmued . 


Name  of  veaerration  and 
tribe. 


mmnaoTA— ooDtinned. 


VarmiUoiii  Lake 

(Under  La  Polnte  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Boie  Fort  Cbip- 
pewa. 

WUte  Earth 

(Under      White       Earth 

SchooL) 

Tribes:  (Siippewa  of  the 

lOaaisfllp^;    Pembina, 

and  Flluger  Chippewa. 


WUte  Oak  Point  and  Chip- 


'Oder  Leedi  Lake  Agen- 

TAes:  Lake  Winnibigo- 
diiah  and  PUiager 
binda  of  Chippewa  and 
White  Oak  Point  band 
of  IdMisflippl  (^dp- 
pewa. 


Total. 


MONTAHA. 


(Under  Blackfeet  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Blackfeet,  Blood, 
andPlegan. 


Crow 

(Under  Crow  Agency.) 
Tribes:    Mountain    and 
River  Crow. 


PortBeUma 
(Under      Fort 
School.) 
Tribes:   Orosventre 
Assinlboln. 


Belknap 


and 


Fort  Peck 

(Under  Fort  Peck  School.) 
Tribes:  Asslniboln,  Brul^, 
Santee,  Teton.  Hunk- 

Sipa,  and*  Yanktonal 
oux. 
Jocko 


(Under  Flathead  Agency.) 

Tribes:  Bitter  Root.CSar- 

loe    band,    Flathead. 

Kotenai,  Lower  Ealia- 

pel.  and  Pmd  d'Orellle. 


Aarei. 
a  1,080 


97,512 


050,644 


ab  1,844,182 


497,600 


1,776,000 


0  1,433,600 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Executive  order,  Dec.  20,  1881,  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642. 


Treaty  of  Mar.  19,  1867,  vol.  16,  p.  719.  Executive  orders, 
Mar.  18, 1879,  and  July  13, 1883;  act  of  Jan.  14, 1889,  vol.  25, 
p.  642.  (See  agreement  July  29, 1889.  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
247,  51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  34  and  36.)  Act  of  Apr.  28, 
1904,  vol.  33,  p.  539^  362.503.15  acres  allotted  to  4,272  In- 
dians and  1,^.61  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and 
religious  purposes.  Under  act  of  Apr.  28, 1904  (33  Stat., 
539).  204,530.90  acres  were  allotted  to  2,657  Mississippi  and 
Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewa,  and  under  act  of  Jan.  14, 
1889  (25  Stat..  642),  39,9^.91  acres  were  allotted  to  501 
White  Earth  Chippewa,  leaving  unallotted  and  unre- 
served, 97,51 2. 19  acres.   Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaties  of  Feb.  22, 1855.  vol.  10,  p.  1165,  and  of  Mar.  19. 1867, 
vol.  16,  p.  719;  Executive  orders,  Oct.  29, 1873,  and  May  26, 
1874;  act  of  Jan.  14,  1889,  vol.  25,  p.  742.  (See  H.  R.  Ex 
Doc.  No.  247.  5l8t  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  42.  49.)  14,389.73 
acres  allotted  to  180  Lake  Winnlbigoshish  Indians;  the 
residue,  112,663.01  acres,  of  Lake  Winnibif  oshish  Reserve 
to  be  opened  to  public  settlement;  38,090.22  acres  allotted 
to  479  Chippewa  Indians  (L.  B.  359,  p.  340).  Residue, 
154,855  acres,  restored  to  public  domain. 


Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  tmratifled  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1. 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15. 
1874,  vol.  18,  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Feb.  11, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  129;  agreement  made 
Sept.  20,  1895,  approved  by  act  of  June  10,  1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  353;  act  of  Feb.  27, 1905,  confirming  grant  of  356.11  acres 
of  land  and  120  acres  of  unsurveyca  land.  (See  vol.  33, 
p.  816.)    Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  May  7, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  649;  agreement  made  J  une 
12,  1880,  and  approved  by  Congress  Apr.  11,  1882,  vol.  22, 
p.  42,  and  agreement  made  Aug.  22,  1881,  approved  by 
Congress  July  10,  1882,  vol.  22,  p.  157;  Executive  orders, 
Oct.  20,  1875,  Mar.  8,  1876,  Dec.  7,  1886;  agreement  made 
Dec.  8, 1890;  ratified  and  confinned  in  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  anproved  Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1039-1040;  agree- 
ment maae  Aug.  27,  1892.  (See  Annual  Report,  1892,  p. 
748;  also  President's  proclamation,  Oct.  15,  1892,  vol.  27. 
p.  1034.)  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  352,  to  amend  and 
ratify  agreement  of  Aug.  14, 1899.  Under  act  Feb.  8, 1887 
(24  Stat..  388),  and  act  Feb.  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794),  and 
Executive  order,  June  8, 1901  (modifjing  Executive  order 
of  Mar.  25,  1901),  447,914.90  acres  have  been  allotted  to 
2,272  Indians,  and  1,822.61  acres  reserved  for  administra- 
tion, church,  and  cemetery  purposes,  leaving  unallotted 
and  unreserved  1,844,182.49  acres,  and  14.711.96  acres  on 
ceded  part  have  been  allotted  to  81  Indians.  (See  L.  B., 
743.  p.  50;  852,  p.  160.  and  956,  p.  416.) 

Treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  vol.  11,  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18, 1866,  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  Sept.  1, 1868;  Exec- 
utive orders,  July  5, 1873,  and  Aug.  19, 1874;  act  of  Apr.  15, 
1874,  vol.  18.  p.  28;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13,  1875,  and 
July  13, 1880,  and  agreement  made  Jan.  21, 1887,  approved 
by  Congress  May  1,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  124;  agreement  made 
Oct.  9, 1895,  approved  by  act  of  J  une  10, 1896,  vol.  29.  p.  350. 

Treaty  of  Oct.  17, 1855,  vol.  11.  p.  657;  unratified  treaties  of 
July  18,  1866.  and  of  July  13  and  15  and  of  Sept.  1,  1868; 
Executive  orders,  July  5,  1873,  and  Aug.  19,  1874;  act  of 
Apr.  15. 1874,  vol.  18.  p.  28,  Executive  orders,  Apr.  13, 1875, 
and  July  13,  1880;  and  agreement  made  Dec.  28,  1886,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  May  1, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  113. 

Treaty  of  July  16,  1855,  vol.  12,  p.  975;  act  of  Apr.  23,  1904, 
vol.  33,  p.  302.    Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 


•  Oiitboandaries  surveyed. 


i>  Partly  surveyed. 


8        BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OP  INDIAN  Asfr^ 

udule  of  each  Indian  reaervaltonj  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupying^  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  establish- 
ment'—Qoniinwed. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


MONTANA-<;ontinued. 


Northern  Chevenne 

(Under      Tongue      Rivor 
School.) 
Tribe:    Northern    Chey- 
enne. 


Totei. 


NEBRASKA. 


Niobrara 

(Under  Santee  School.) 
Tribe:  Santee  Sioux. 


Omaha 

(Under  Omaha  School.) 
Tribe:  Omaha. 


Ponca 

(Under  Santee  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponoa. 


Area. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


! 

A  ores.     . 

0  489,500  !  Executive  orders,  Nov.  26.  18R4.  and  Mar.  19,  1900;  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000. 


7,000,526 


Sioux  (additional) ! 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  Agency.) 
•    Tribe:  Oglala  Sioux.  | 

Winnebago 

(Under  Winnebago  School.) 
Tribe:  Winnebago.  j 


640 


bl,711 


Total, 


NEVADA. 

Duck  Valley  c 

(Under  Western  Shoshoni 
School.) 
Tril)es:  Palutc and  West- 
em  Shoshoni. 

Moapa  River 

(Lnder  Moapa  farmer.) 
Tribes:  CnemehuevI, 
Kaibab.  Pawipit,  Pui- 
ute,  and  Shivwits. 

Pyramid  I^ke 

(Under  Nevada  School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 

Walker  River 

(Under  Carson  School.) 
Tribe:  Paiute. 


14,77: 


J  312, 321) 


d\,{m 


<ir._>2,()()n 


cal. 


635,320 


Act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  vol.  12,  p.  819,  4th  paragraph,  art.  6; 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868,  vol.  15,  p.  637;  Executrve  orders, 
Feb.  27,  July  20, 1866,  Nov.  16, 1867,  Aug.  31, 1869,  Dec.  31, 
1873,  and  Feb.  9,  1885.  32,875.75  acres  selected  as  home- 
steads, 38,908.01  acres  selected  as  allotments,  and  1,130.70 
acres  selected  for  agency,  school,  and  mission  purposes; 
unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17, 1882.  (For  modification 
see  sundrv  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 
1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624.  Tor  text  see  misc.  Indian  doc.,  vol.  14» 
p.  305.)    Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  16, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1043;  selection  by  Indians 
with  President's  approval.  May  11, 1855;  treaty  of  Mar.  0, 
1865,  vol.  14,  p.  667;  acts  of  June  10, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  391.  and 
of  June  22, 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  to  Winnebago  Indians 
dated  July  31, 1874;  act  of  Aug.  7, 1882,  vol.  22,  p.  341,  act 
of  Mar.  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  p.  612);  129,470  acres  aillotted  to 
1,577  Indians;  the  residue,  12,421  acres,  imallotted. 

Treaty  of  Mar.  12,  1858,  vol.  12,  p.  997,  and  supplemental 
treaty.  Mar.  10, 1865,  vol.  14,  p.  675;  act  of  Mar.lZ,  1889.  sec 
13,  vol.  25,  p.  892.  27,202.06  acres  aUotted  to  167  Indians: 
160  acres  reserved  and  occupied  by  agency  and  school 
buildings.  (See  letter  book  205,  p.  339;  also  President's 
proclamation,  Oct.  23, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1550.) 

Executive  order,  Jan.  24, 1882. 


Act  of  Feb.  21, 1863,  vol.  12,  p.  658;  treaty  of  Mar.  8, 1865  vol. 
14,  p.  671;  act  of  June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  170;  deed  trom 
Omaha  Indians,  dated  July  31,  1874.  (See  vol.  6,  Indian 
deeds,  p.  215.)  106,040.82  acres  allotted  to  1.200  Indians; 
480  acres  reserved  for  agency,  etc.;  the  residue,  1,710.80 
acres,  unallotted. 


KxenMitive  onlers,  Ai)r.  \\\,  1877,  and  May  4, 1886. 


Kxecutivo  orders,  Mar.  12,  1873.  and  Feb.  12,  1874;  act  of 
Mar.  13,  1875.  vol.  18.  p.  445,  selection  approved  by  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior,  Jiiiv  3. 1K75;  Executive  order  of  July 
31,  1903. 

Kxecutive  order.  Mar.  23.  1874.  (See  sec.  26,  Indian  appro- 
priation act,  approved  Apr.  20, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  225.) 

Executive  order,  Mar.  19.  1874;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902.  vol.  32.  p.  744;  act  of  May  27, 1902  (32  SUt..  pp.  245- 
200) ;  act  of  Mar.  3,  vm,  vol.  32,  pp.  982-997;  act  of  June  21, 
1906,  vol.  34,  p.  32');  proclamation  of  President,  Sept.  26 
1906,  oi)ening  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contains 
268.005.84  acres,  leavmg  in  diminished  reserve  50,d00.16 
acres.  Allottea  to  402  Indians,  9,783.25  acres;  reserved 
lor  agency  and  scrhool.  80  acres:  reserved  for  cemetery,  40 
acres;  reserved  for  grazing.  37,300.29  acres;  reserved  for 
timber,  3,355.r>2  acres;  reserved  for  church  purposes,  160 
acres.  (L.  B.  885,  p.  187.)  Subject  to  disposition  under 
President's  proclamation.  268,005.84  acres. 


'artly  survey«d.  t  Surveyed.  c  Partly  in  Idaho.  d  Out  boundaries  surveyed. 
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SdttduU  of  etuh  Indian  reurvation,  under  what  agency  or  trJiool,  biba  oceupj/inq  or 
bdonffiw  to  it,  area  not  allolted  rtor  ipecially  ruervM,  and  attthority  for  ttt  eitabbA- 
m«iU— CoutiauJsd . 


tribe. 

^^. 

Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  anthority  eWabllebIng 
reserve. 

(Dodn-  .nc^lia  Sohool')  "  * 
Trita:  Jloarllto  Apaobe. 

Acres. 

.28fl,«)0 

ill 
ill 

6  13.530 

11 

e2iB;o« 

school,  and  agency  purposes.    (L.  B.  335,  p.  323.)    Tb« 
residue,  ;!%,4051c^sT<ma]lotted.    Lan^now  In  proceu 

Executive  orders.  May  29, 1873,  Feb,  2,  187*,  Oct.  30,  1876, 
May  19,  ISSJ,  and  Mar.  24, 1S83. 

(Dlldir  Santa  Fe  and  Al- 
TrlS:  PJebto- 

Cmbitl 

SS?^™""*^ 

Ish  grants;  acts  of  Dec,  22,  ISSB,  vol.  11.  a,  374.  and  June  21, 
'IS^'  ■'"i-.F-  P:.V-  .i^  '^V^"^  h^dO&c^  Report,  lor 

lands  (or  Son  I^lpe  and  Nambe  PuebTos,  and  EiecutivB 

fS.™^"":::::::::::::: 

'"^f^fMo: 

(Area  of  orlgioal  Spaulsh  grant.  17,681 ,2S  acres,) 

i,m.Ki 

t30,« 
G.IOO 

Treaties  of  Sept.  IS.  1707,  vol.  7,  p,  tiOl,  and  ot  May  20,  ISO, 

Treaties  of  Sept.  15. 17*7,  vol,  7,  |.,  M.  Jui»  30. 1S02.  vol.  7, 
|>,  70,  and  of  May  20,  lac,  vol  7,  ii,  ,'iR7,    (S™  annual  re- 

By  arrangement  with  the  Slate  of  New  York.    ISeeannual 
ratlDed  by  act  of  Fob.  20, 1S03,  vnl.  n,  p.  KO:  act  of  Juno  7, 

the  Stato  o(  New  York.    (Sea  anTiual  rwp.in,  IS77.  p.  IBB.) 

(Xl^NewYork  Agency.) 

^U^s^^^™""'- 

(UttJerlJew  York  Agency.) 

( Under  New  York  Agenoy.) 

Tribef :  Ooelda,  OuoDdii- 

et  „e^/'"'s^'**'- 

ivSer  Sew  YorkABBucy,') 

1S77,  p.  108,)    They  bold  about  24,25*  acres  In  Canada, 

Treaties  of  Sept.  IS,  1787,  vol.  7,  p.  001,  and  Nov.  5, 18S7,  vol. 
12,  p.  !»l;  purchased  by  the  Indianeaad  held  intrust  b/ 
the  comptroller  of  New  Vorlt;  deed  dated  Feb.  H,  1BU2. 
(See  also  annual  report.  1S77,  p,  105  I 

undaries  surveyed,                   c  Partly  surveyed. 

(Under  New  York  AgBncy,) 

awanda  bands  ol  Seneca 

Tiwxrora 

(Under  New  York  AgencyO 
^bM^^ODdaga 

TotaJ 
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Schedule  of  each  Indian  reservation,  uryder  what  agencu  or  schoolj  tn6e9  occupyinq^  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  auihority  for  its  estamish- 
ment—Continued . 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 

QuaUa  boundary  and  other 
lands. 
(Under  Eastern  Cherokee 
School.) 
Tribe:  Eastern  band   of 
Cherokee. 


Total. 


03,211 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake 

(Under  Fort  Totten  School.) 
Tribes:  Assiniboin,  Cut- 
head,  Santee,  Sisseton, 
Yankton,  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux. 


Fort  Berthold 

(Under    Fort    Berthold 
School.) 
Tribes:     Arikara,   Oros- 
ventre,  and  Mandan. 


Standing  Rock 

(Under  Standing  Rock 
Agency.) 
Tribes:  Blackfwt.  Hunk- 
ipa.Upper  and  Lower 
''anktonai  Sioux. 


fl 


Turtle  Mountain 

(Under   Fort   Totten 
School.) 
Tribe:  Pembina  Chippewa. 


02,144 


884,780 


6  2,378,458 


Total 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

(Under  Cheyenne  and 

Arapaho,  Cantonment 

*''Seger  schools.) 

•  Southern    Arap- 

knd  Northern  and 

'em  Cheyenne. 


3,355,382 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Held  by  deed  to  Indians  under  decision  of  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entered 
at  November  term,  1874,  confirming  the  award  of  Rufus 
Barringo'  and  others,  dated  Oct.  23, 1874,  and  acts  of  Aug. 
14, 1876,  vol.  19,  p.  139,  and  Aug.  23, 1894,  voL  28,  p.  441,  and 
deeds  to  Indians  from  Johnston  aiid  others,  dated  Oct.  0, 
1876,  and  Aug.  14, 1880.  (See  also  H.  R.  Ex.  Docs.  No.  196, 
47th  Coxijg.,  1st  sees.,  and  No.  128,  53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
Now  beldln  fee  by  Indians,  who  are  incorporated.  Act  of 
Mar.  3. 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1000.  (See  opinions  of  Asst.  Atty. 
Gen.,  Mar.  14,  1894,  and  Feb.  3, 1904.  35,000  acres  of  the 
98,211  acres  sold.  Deeds  dated  Oct.  4,  1906;  approved 
Dec.  12, 1906.) 


Txeaty  of  Feb.  19, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505,  agreement  Sept.  20. 
1872;  confirmed  In  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22. 1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Comp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  135.824.33  acres  allotted  to  1,193  Indians: 
727.83  acres  reserved  for  church,  and  193.61  acres  reserved 
for  Ctovemment  purposes.  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1904,  vol.  33, 
p.  319,  to  amend  and  ratify  agreement  made  Nov.  2, 1901. 
President's  proclamation  of  June  2, 1904,  voL  33,  p.  2368. 

Unratified  agreement  of  Sept.  17, 1851.  and  Julv  27, 1866  (see 
p.  322,  Comp.  Indian  Laws) ;  Executive  orders,  Apr.  12, 
1870.  July  13,  1880,  and  June  17,  1892;  agreement  Dec.  14, 
1886,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1801,  vol.  26.  p.  1032.  (See 
Pres.  proc.  May  20,  1801,  vol.  27,  p.  979.)  80.340  acres 
allotted  to  940  Indians  (see  letter  book  445,  p.  311);  the 
residue,  884,780  acres,  unallotted.  Lands  now  in  process 
of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29. 1868,  vol.  15.  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders 
Jan.  ll-Mar.  16, 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876.  Agreement  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1877,  vol.  19.  p.  254.  and  Executive 
orders  Aug.  9,  1879.  and  Mar.  20.  1884  (1.520.640  acres  in 
South  Dakota);  unratified  agreement  of  Oct.  17,  18S3. 
(For  modification  see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  ap- 

S roved  Mar.  3.  1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  In- 
[an  Doc.,  vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of  Congress  of  Apr.  30, 
1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  2, 
1899,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 
1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  Under  act  of  Mar.  2,  1899  (25  Stats., 
884),  and  authority  of  the  President  of  Sept.  26,  1905,  868 
Indians  were  allotted  294,181.51  acres,  leaving  unallotted 
2.378,458.49  acres.  Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 
Executive  orders.  Dec.  21,  I882|,  Mar.  29  and  June  3,  1884. 
Agreement  made  Oct.  2, 1892,  amended  by  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  and  Ratified  Apr.  21,  1904,  voL  33, 
p.  194.  45.894  acres  allotted  to  326  Indians,  and  186  acres 
reserved  for  church  and  school  purposes  under  the  above- 
named  act. 


Executive  order,  Aug.  10, 1869;  unratified  agreement  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  and  others.  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  «^TninQ.i 
report,  1872,  p.  101.)  Executive  orders  of  Apr.  18,  1882, 
and  Jan.  17. 1883,  relative  to  Fort  Supply  military  reserve 
(relinquished  for  disposal  under  act  of  (congress  of  July  6, 
1894,  by  authority  of  Executive  order  of  hfov.  5, 1894,  see 
General  Land  Ofiice  report,  1899,  p.  158).  Executive 
order  of  July  17,  1883,  relative  to  Fort  Reno  military 
reserve.  Agreement  made  October,  1890,  and  ratified 
and  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Mar.  3.  1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  l622-l02Q.  529.682.06  acres  al- 
lotted to  3,294  Indians;  231.828.55  acres  for  Oklahoma 
school  lands;  32.343.93  acres  reserved  for  military,  agency, 
mission,  etc.,  purposes;  the  residue,  3,500,502.05  acres, 
opened  to  settlement.  (See  Pres.  proc.  Apr.  12,  1802, 
vol.  27,  p.  1018.)  Executive  order,  July  12,  1805.  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  Aug.  12,  1903,  vol.  33,  p.  2317. 


a  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


b  Partly  surveyed. 
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Bdi/eiuU  of  eatk  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  schoolj  tribes  occupyinq  or 
hdonging  to  it,  area  not  aUotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  establish- 
menir-OontiDXLed. 


Name  oi  reaervatioii  and 
tribe. 


OKULHOXA— oontlnoed. 


low* , 

(Undar  Sauk  and  Fox 
SehooL) 
Tribe*:    Iowa  and  Ton- 


(Undar  Kaw  SdiooL) 
Tribe:  KanaaorKaw. 

KUapoo 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Mexican  Kickapoo. 


Cowa  and  Comanche 

(Under  Kiowa  Agency.) 
Tribee:  Apache,  Coman- 
ehe,  Delaware,  and 
Kiowa. 


OtUand 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribes:  Tonkawaand 
Lipan. 


Aiea. 


Acret. 


OMge. 

(under  Oaage  Agency.) 
Tribes: -Oxeat  and  Littlt' 
Oaage. 


Oto 

(Under  Oto  School.) 
Tribe:  Oto  and  Missouri. 


0  1,470,058 


Pawnee 

(Under  Pawnee  School.) 
Tribe:  Pawnee. 


Ponca 

(Under  Ponca  School.) 
Tribe:  Ponoa. 


320 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Ezecotive  order,  Aug.  15,  1883;  agreement  May  20,  1800, 
ratilied  bv  act  of  Feb.  13, 1801,  voLlio.  p.  753.  8.m30  acres 
aUotted  to  109  Indians;  20  acres  held  in  common  for 
church,  school,  etc.;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement. 
Proclamation  of  President  Sept.  18,  1891.  vol.  27.  p.  980. 
(See  annual  report.  1891,  p.  677,  and  letter  book  222,  p.  364.) 

Act  of  June  5, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228;  280  acres  reserved  forceme- 
tery,  school,  and  town  site.  Remainder,  99,877  acres, 
aUotted  to  247  Indians;  act  of  July  1, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  636, 
rati^ring  agreement,  not  dated. 

Executive  order.  Aug.  15,  1883;  agreement  June  21.  1891; 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  557.  22.529.15 
acres  allotted  to  283  Indians;  479.72  acres  reserved  for  mis- 
sion, agency,  and  school  purposes;  residue  opened  to  set- 
tlement by  proclamation  of  the  President  May  18,  1895, 
vol.  29.  p.  868;  act  of  Mar.  3. 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  1001. 

Treaty  of  Oct.  21, 1867.  vol.  15.  pp.  581  and  589;  agreement 
made  Oct.  6, 1892;  ratified  by  act  of  June  6. 1900.  vol.  31, 
p.  676,  ceding  2,488,893  acres,  of  which  443.338  acres  have 
been  allottea  to  2,759  Indians;  11.972  acres  reserved  for 
agencv,  school,  religious,  and  other  purposes.  The  resi- 
due. 2,033.583  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  books 
486,  p.  440;  488,  p.  478) .  President's  proclamations  of  July 
4, 1901.  vol.  32.  p.  1975;  June  23. 1902;  vol.  32.  p.  2007;  Sept. 
4,  1902,  vol.  32.  p.  2026.  and  Mar.  29,  1904.  vol.  33.  p.  2S40. 
Of  the  480.000  acres  grazing  land  set  apart  under  act  of 
June  6,  1900, 1.841.92  acres  were  reserved  for  town  sites 
underact  Mar.  20  1906  (34  Stat.  L..  801).  82.059.52  acres  were 
allotted  to  513  Indians  under  act  June  5. 1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
213),  and  480  acres  allotted  to  3  Indians  under  act  June  6, 
as  amended  by  act  Mar.  7.  1907  (34  Stat.  L..  1018).  The 
remaining  395.618.56  acres  were  turned  over  to  the  General 
Land  Office  for  disposition  under  acts  of  June  5  and  June 
28, 1906.  and  proclamation  of  Sept.  19. 1906.  The  General 
Land  Office  reports  the  sale  ana  entry  of  344.094.17  acres 
under  act  of  June  5.  and  of  21 ,830.24  acres  under  act  of  June 
28,1906. 

Act  of  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20,  p.  84  (see  annual  report  for  1882, 
p.  Lxn).  (See  deed  dated  June  14,  1883,  from  Cherokee, 
vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  476.)  (See  deed  from  Nez  Perc6, 
May  22,  1885,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  504.)  11,273.79  acres 
allotted  to  73  Indians;  160.50  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment and  8(5hool  purposes.  The  residue,  79,276.60  acres, 
opened  to  settlement  (letter  book  257,  p.  240) .  Agreement 
made  Oct.  21,  1891,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text,  see  annual 
report,  1893,  p.  524.) 

Article  16,  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  vol.  14,  p.  804; 
order  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  27.  1871;  act  of 
June  5. 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  228.  (See  deed  dated  June  14. 1883, 
from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  482.)  Lands  now 
in  process  of  allotment. 

Act  of  Mar.  3, 1881,  vol.  21,  p.  381;  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Juno  25, 1881.  (See  deed" dated  June  14, 1883. 
from  Cherokee,  vol.  6,  Indian  Deeds,  p.  479.)  Under  acts 
of  Feb.  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stats.,  794), 
and  Apr.  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  189),  127,711.22  acres  were  al- 
lotted to  514  Indians  (885  allotments— see  L.  B.  929,  p.  326) 
720  acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  and 
cemetery  purposes,  and  640  acres  set  aside  for  tribal  uses. 

Act  of  Apr.  10. 1876.  vol.  19,  p.  29.  (Of  this  230,014  acres  are 
Cherokee  and  53,006  acres  are  Creek  lands.  See  deed  dated 
June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6.  Indian  Deeds,  p.  470.) 
112.859.84  acres  allotted  to  821  Indians;  840  acres  were  re- 
served for  school,  agency,  and  cemetery  purposes;  the 
residue.  169,320  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (letter  books 
261,  p.  388,  and  263,  p.  5) .  Agreement  made  Nov.  23, 1892, 
ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1893,  vol.  27,  p.  644.  (For  text  see 
annual  report,  1893,  p.  526.) 

Acts  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  vol.  19,  p.  192;  Mar.  3,  1877,  vol.  ^9,  p. 
287;  May  27, 1878,  vol.  20.  p.  76,  and  Mar.  3. 1881,  vol.  21.  p. 
422.  (See  deed  dated  June  14, 1883,  from  Cherokee,  vol.  6, 
Indian  Deeds,  p.  473.)  There  has  been  allotted  to  784  In- 
dians 101.050.75  acres,  and  reserved  for  agency,  school, 
mission,  and  cemetery  purposes  523.56  acres,  leaving  unal- 
lotted and  unreserved  320  acres  (letter  boolu  302,  p.  311. 
and  813,  p.  401) .  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  Apr. 
21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.217. 

•Surveyed. 
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Schedule  of  each  Indian  reservation^  under  what  agencu  or  school^  tribes  occupying  or 
belonging  to  it^  area  not  cdlotted  nor  specially  reserved^  and  authority  for  its  estamish- 
mcnf— Continued. 


Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 

Potawatomi 

(Under  Shawnee  School.) 
Tribes:    Absentee  Shaw- 
nee and  Potawatomi. 


Fox 


Sank  and  Fox 

(Under  Sauk  and 
School.) 
Tribes:     Ottawa,    Sauk 
and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 


Wichita 

(Under  Kiowa  Axency.) 
Tribes:  loni.  (Jaddo,  (Co- 
manche, Delaware,  To- 
wakoni,  Waco,  and 
Wichita. 


Total. 


OBEOON. 


Qrande  Ronde 

(Under  Grande  Ronde 
School.) 
Tribes:  Kalapuya,  Clack- 
amas, Cow  Creek,  Lak- 
miut,  Mary's  River, 
Molala.  Nestucca, 
Rogue  River,  Santiam, 
Shasta,  Tum water, 
Umpqua.  Wapato.  and 
Yamhill. 

Klamath 

(Under  Klamath  School.) 
Tribes:  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Paiute,  Pit  River, 
Walpape,  and  Yahus- 
kin  band  of  Snake 
(Shoshonl) . 

Siletz 

(Under  Siletz  School.) 
Tribes:  Alsea,  Coquille, 
Kusan.  Kwatami, 
Rogue  River,  Slcoton, 
Shasta,  Saiustkea,  Siu- 
slaw,  Tututni,  Ump- 
qua, and  thirteen  otn- 
ers. 

Umatilla 

(Under  Umatilla  School.) 
Tribes:    Cay  use,     Uma- 
tilla, and  Wallawalla. 


^Varrn  Springs 

(Under  Warm  Springs 
School.) 
Tribes:  Des  Chutes.  John 
Day,  Paiute,  Tenlno, 
Warm  Springs,  and 
Wasco. 


a  1,511, 570 


2,961,964 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


fc 872, 186 


a,  200 


"79,820 


Total. 


0  322,108 


1,277,314 


Treaty  of  Feb.  27, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  531;  act  of  May  23.  1872, 
yoL17,p.  159.  (222,716  acres  are  Creek  ceded  lands;  365,851 
acres  are  Seminole  lands.)  Agreements  with  citizen  Pot- 
awatomi June  25  and  Absentee  Shawnees  June  28,  1890; 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
Mar.  3, 1891,  vol.  26,  pp.  1016-1021.  215.6^.42  acres  allotted 
to  1,489  Potawatomi,  and  70,791.47  acres  allotted  to  563  ' 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  510.63  acres  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment purposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settlement  by  the 
Presidenrs  proclamation  of  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol.  27,  p.  969. 
(See  letter  book  222,  pp.  442,  444,  and  annual  report  for 
1891,  p.  677.) 

Treaty  of  Feb.  18, 1867,  vol.  15,  p.  495;  agreement  June  12, 
1890;  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  13, 1891.  volT2(S,  p.  749.  87,683.64 
acres  allotted  to  548  Indians,  and  80O  acres  reserved  for 
school  and  agency  puiposes;  the  residue  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  President's  proclamation  Sept.  18, 1891,  vol. 
27,  p.  989.  (See  letter  book  222,  p.  169,  and  annual  report 
for  1891,  p.  677.) 

(See  treaty  of  July  4, 1866,  with  Deiawares,  art.  4,  vol.  14,  p. 
794.)  Unratified  agreement,  Oct.  19,  1872.  (See  annual 
report,  1872,  p.  101.)  Agreement  made  June  4, 1891,  rati- 
fied by  act  of  Mar.  2, 1895,  vol.  28.  p.  895.  152,991  acres  al- 
lotted, to  965  Indians;  4,151  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  religious,  and  other  puiposes.  The  residue, 
586.468  acres,  opened  to  settlement  (fetter  book  490,  p.  90) . 
President'sprociamation  of  July  4, 1901,  vol.  32,  p.  1975. 

Unoccui^ed  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  leased  lands  west  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River.  Act  of  May  4, 1896,  vol. 
29.  p.  113.  President's  proclamation,  Mar.  16, 1896,  vol.  29, 
p.  878. 


Treaties  of  Jan.  22, 1855.  voL  10,  p.  1143,  and  of  Dec.  21. 1865^ 
vol.  12,  p.  982;  Executive  order  June  30, 1857.  440  acres  re- 
served for  Government  use  and  33,148  acres  allotted  to 
269  Indians.  (See  letter  book  210,  p.  328.)  Act  of  Apr. 
28, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  567,  amending  and  ratifying  agreement 
of  June  27, 1901.« 


Treaty  of  Oct.  14,  1864,  vol.  16,  p.  707.  177,719.62  acres  al- 
lotted to  1.174  Indians;  6,094.77  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
school,  and  church  purposes.  (See  letter  book  441.  p.  314.) 
The  residue,  872,186  acres,  unallotted  and  unreserved. 
Act  of  May  27, 1902,  vol.  32,  p.  260ulndlan  appropriation 
act  approved  Apr.  21,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  202;  acl;  of  Mar.  3, 
1905,  vol.  33,  p.  1033.    Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Unratified  treaty,  Aug.  11,  1855;  Executive  orders  Nov.  9, 
1855,  and  Dec.  21,  1865,  and  act  of  Mar.  3,  1875,  vol.  18,  p. 
446.  Agreement  Oct.  31,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug.  15, 
1894.  vol.  28,  p.  323.  47.716.34  acres  allotted  to  551  Indians. 
Residue,  177,563.66  acres  (except  5  sections),  ceded  to 
United  States.  (See  letter  book  281,  p.  358.)  President's 
proclamation  May  16, 1895,  vol.  29.  p.  866.  Acts  of  May  31, 
1900,  vol.  31,  p.  233,  and  Mar.  3, 1901,  vol.  31,  p.  1085. 

Treaty  of  June  9, 1855.  vol.  12,  p.  945,  and  act  of  Aug.  5, 1882. 
vol.  22,  p.  297;  Mar.  3, 1885,  vol.  23,  p.  340,  and  sec.  8  of  act 
of  Oct.  17,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  559.  (See  orders  Secretaiy  of 
Interior,  Dec.  4, 1888,  annual  report,  1891,  p.  682.)  76,9:^90 
acres  allotted  to  893  Indians,  980  acres  reserved  for  school 
and  mission  purposes.  (See  letter  book  255.  pt  132.)  Act 
of  July  1,  1902,  vol.  32,  p.  730. 

Treaty  of  June  25.  1855.  vol.  12.  p.  963.  140.696.45  acres  al- 
lotted to  969  Indians,  and  1.195  acres  reserved  for  church, 
school,  and  agency  purposes.  The  residue.  322,108  acres, 
unallotted  and  unreserved  (letter  book  334,  p.  295). 


a  Surveyed. 


b  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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SfMtuUof  each  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupying  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  estdtnisJ^ 
ment— dontinued . 


Name  of  reaervation  and 
tribe. 


80X7TH  DAKOTA. 

Cmw  Creek  and  Old  Winne- 
bago. 
(Under  Crow  Creek  Agen- 

Tnbias:'  Lower  '  Yank- 
tonal,  Lower  Braid, 
Iflniconiou,  and  Two 
Kettle  Sioux. 


LakBTniTerse 

(Under  Siaaeton  Agency.) 
Tifbea:    Siaaeton   and 
Wahpeton  Sioux. 


(Swvemie  River 

(under    Cheyenne 


River 


Aasancv ) 
Tritea:  Blackfeet,  Mini- 
conjou.  Sans  Arcs,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


2,547,208 


LowiarBm]^ , 

(Under  Lower  Braid  Agen- 

Tnciea:  Lower  Bruld  and 
Lower  Yanktonai 
Sioux. 


Ptue  Ridge 

(Under  Pine  Ridge  Agen- 

Tru>ea:  Bruld  Sioux, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  Oglala  Sioux. 


I»ci99,730 


6*2,672,056 


Order  of  Department,  July  1. 1863  (aee  annual  report,  1863, 
p.  318);  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Execu- 
tive order,  Feb.  27, 1885  (see  Prealdent's  proclamation  of 
Apr.  17,  1885.  annulling  Executive  order  of  Feb.  27, 1885; 
annual  report,  1885,  p.  u);  act  of  Mar.  2,  1889,  vol.  2ft,  p. 
888;  President's  proclamation,  Feb.  10,  1890,  vol.  26,  p. 
1554.  There  has  been  allotted  to  842  Indians  172,733.81 
acres,  and  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  religious  pur- 
poses 1.076.90  acres,  leaving  a  residue  of  111,711  acres  (let- 
ter books  302,  p.  443;  372,  p.  485;  373,  p.  347).  Lands  are 
now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  19,  1867,  vol.  15,  p.  505;  agreement,  Sept.  20, 
1872;  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  22,  1874,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  (See  pp.  328-337,  Comp.  In- 
dian Laws.)  Agreement,  Dec.  12,  1880,  ratified  by  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1801,  vol.  26,  pp.  1035-1038.  309,904.92  acres  allotted 
to  1,339  Indians,  32,840.25  acres  reserved  for  school  pur- 
poses, 1,347.01  acres  for  church  and  agencv  purposes;  the 
residue,  574,678.40  acres,  opened  to  settlement.  (See 
President's  proclamation  Apr.  11, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  1017.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20, 1875,  and  Nov.  2S,  1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254,  and 
Executive  orders  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884.  Un- 
ratified agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification 
see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883, 
vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14,  p. 
305.)  Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 
Act  of  Mar.  2, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclama- 
tion of  Feb.  10. 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  10, 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.)  President's  proclamations  of  Feb.  7, 
1903,  vol.  32,  p.  2035,  and  Mar.  30,  1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2340. 
320,631 .05  acres  have  been  allotted  to  934  Indians,  leaving 
unallotted  2,547,208.95  acres.    (See  L.  B.  828,  p.  321.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  ordera 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1876; 
agreement  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254, 
and  Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1879,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Un- 
ratified agreement  of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification 
see  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1^, 
vol.  22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  14, 
p.  305.)  Act  of  Apr.  30, 1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted. 
Act  of  Mar.  2, 1889,  vol.'  25.  p.  888.  President's  proclama- 
tion of  Feb.  10,  1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  10, 
1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.)  Agreement  made  Mar.  1, 1898,  ratified 
by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1899,  vol.  30,  p.  1362.  ceding  120,000  acres  to 
the  United  States.  151,856  acres  allotted  to  555  Indians, 
and  904.06  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  rel^ous 
purposes,  leaving  unallotted  and  unreserved  199,729.94 
acres.  (See  letter  book  498,  p.  336.)  (See  act.  Apr.  21, 
1906,  34  Stats.,  124,  and  President's  proclamation  of  Aug. 
12,  1907.) 

Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Executive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  10,  and  May  20,  1875,  and  Nov.  28,  1876; 
agreement  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19,  p.  254, 
and  Executive  orders,  Aug.  9,  1879,  and  Mar.  20,  1884. 
(Tract,  32,000  acres,  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
24, 1882,  is  situated  in  Nebraska.)  Unratified  agreement 
of  Oct.  17,  1882.  (For  modification  see  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation act  approved  Mar.  3,  1883,  vol.  22,  p.  624; 
for  text  see  Misc.  Indian  Docs., vol.  14,  p.  305.)  Act  of  Apr. 
30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1889, 
vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of  Feb.  10, 1890, 
vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  10,  1896,  vol.  29,  p.  10.) 
Executive  orders  of  Jan.  25,  1904,  restoring  lands  m  Ne- 
braska to  public  domain,  and  Feb.  20, 1904,  restoring  one 
section  for  school  purposes.  109,538.28  acres  have  oeen 
allotted  to  312  Indians  and  9,007.47  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  school  and  church  purposes.  (See  L.  B.  821,  p. 
498.)  Under  act  Mar.  2, 1889  (25  Stats. ,  888) ,  and  authority 
of  President  of  July  29,  1904,  1,775  Indians  have  been 
allotted  601,689.04  acres,  and  11,167.38  acres  have  been 
reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  church  purposes,  leaving 
unallotted  ana  unreserved  2,542,343.58  acres.  Lands  are 
still  in  process  of  allotment. 


a  Surveyed. 


*  Outboundaries  surveyed. 


e  Partly  surveyed. 
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ment — Continued . 


Name  of  xeservation  and 
tribe. 


Area. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— continued. 

Rosebud. 

(Under  Rosebud  Agency.) 

Tribes:  Loafer,  Minioon- 

Jou,  Northern  Ogiala, 

•  Two     Kettle,     upper 

Brul6,  and  Wahzhazbe 

Sioux. 


Yankton 

(Under  Yankton  Asteocy.) 
Tribe:  Yankton  Sioux. 


Acrei. 
a&l,  £24,210 


Total, 


7,064,915 


I7TAH. 


Uinta  VaUev 

(Under  Uinta  and  Ouray 
Agency.) 
Tribes:  Qosiute,  Pavant, 
Uinta,  Yampa,  Grand 
River  Uncompahgre, 
and  White  River  Ute. 


Uncompahgre 
"    "jrUIn 


(Under  Uinta  and  Ouray 
Agency.} 
Tribe:  Tabequache  Ute. 


a  » 179, 194 


Total 

WASHINGTON. 


179, 194 


Chehalls 

(Under  Puyallup  School.) 
Tribes:  Chinook  (Tsinuk), 
Clatsop,  and  Chehalls. 


Columbia 

(Under  ColviUe  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Columbia  (Moses 
band). 


<^'olviUe 0  1,300,000 

(Under  ColviUe  Agency.) 

Tribes:    Coeur    d'Altoe, 

^-^^viUe,  Kalispel,  Okin- 

n,   Lake,   Methow, 

'>elim,      Pend     d' 

le,    Sanpoil,    and 


xn. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Treaty  of  Apr.  29, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  635,  and  Exeootive  orders, 
Jan.  11,  Mar.  16,  and  May  20. 1875,  and  Nov.  28, 1876;  agree- 
ment ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1877,  vol.  19jj;>.  254,  and 
Executive  orders,  Aug.  9, 1897,  and  Mar.  20, 1884.  Unrat- 
ified agreement  of  Oct.  47,  1882.  (For  modification  see 
sundry  dvil  appropriation  act  approved  Mar.  3, 1883,  voL 
22,  p.  624;  for  text  see  Misc.  Indum  Docs.,  voL  14,  p.  305.) 
Act  of  Apr.  30,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  94,  not  accepted.  Act  of 
Mar.  2, 1889,  vol.  25,  p.  888.  President's  proclamation  of 
Feb.  10, 1890,  vol.  26,  p.  1554.  (See  act  of  Feb.  10, 1896,  vol. 
29,  p.  10.)  1,258,558.35  acres  allotted  to  4,914  Sioux  Indians 
(L.  B.  a»2,450  and  560,  pp.  242, 271,  and  110;  flOO,  p.  396,  and 
926,  p.  397).  416,000  acres  opened  to  settlement;  29,3K2.01 
reserved  for  Qovemmentpurposes,  churches,  oemeteries, 
etc  The  residue,  1,524,209.64  acres,  unallotted  and  unre- 
served. Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment.  Agreement 
made  Mar.  10, 1896,  ratified  by  act  of  Mar.  3, 1889,  vol.  30 
p.  1364.  Act  of  Apr.  23, 1904,  vol.  33.  p.  254,  ratifying  agree- 
ment made  Sept.  14,  1901.  President's  proclamation  of 
May  16, 1904,  vol.  33,  p.  2354. 

Treatv  of  Apr.  19,  1858,  vol.  11,  p.  744.  268,567.72  acres 
allotted  to  2,649  Indians,  and  1,252.89  acres  reserved  for 
ajgency,  church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  book 
207,  p.  1. )  Agreement  Dec.  31 ,  1892,  ratified  by  act  of  Aug, 
15, 1894,  vol.  28,  p.  314.  The  residue  open  to  setttement. 
(See  President's  proclamation  May  16, 1896,  voL  29,  p.  866.) 


Executive  orders,  Oct.  3,  1861;  act  of  June  18,  1878,  20 
Stats..  165;  acts  of  May  5,  1864,  vol.  13,  p.  63,  and 
May  24,  1888,  vol.  25,  p.  157;  joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744;  act  of  Mar.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  997;  In- 
dian appropriation  act,  approved  Apr.  21,  1904.  vol.  33,  p. 
207;  Presioent's  proclamajl;lons  of  July  14,  1905,  setti^ 
aside  1,010,000  acres  as  a  forest  reserve,  2,100  acres  as  town 
sites,  1,004,285  acres  opened  to  homestead  entry,  2,140 
acres  in  mining  claims;  103,265.35  acres  allotted  to  1^283 
Indians  (see  letter  book  777,  p.  392) ,  and  60,160  acres  under 
reclamation,  the  residue,  179,194.65  acres,  unallotted  and 
unreserved. 

Executive  order,  Jan.  5, 1882.  (See  act  of  June  15, 1880,  rati- 
fying the  agreement  of  Mar.  6, 1880,  vol.  21 ,  p.  199.)  12,540 
acres  allotted  to  83  Indians,  remainder  of  reservation  re- 
stored to  public  domain,  act  of  June  7, 1897,  vol.  30,  p.  62 
(Letter  book  408,  p.  115.)  Joint  resolution  of  June  19, 
1902,  vol.  32,  p.  744. 


Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  8, 1864;  Execu- 
tive order,  Oct.  1. 1886.  471  acres  set  aside  for  school  pur- 
Soses.  The  resiaue,  3,753.63  acres,  restored  to  the  public 
omain  for  Indian  homestead  entry.  36  Indians  made 
homestead  selections,  covering  all  the  land.  (See  L.  B. 
152,  p.  201,  and  153,  p.  45.) 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  19,  1879,  Mar.  6.  1880,  and  Feb.  23, 
1883.  (See  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 1884,  vol.  23. 
p.  79.)  Agreement  made  July  7,  1883,  ratified  by  act  of 
July  4,  1884,  vol.  23.  p.  79.  Executive  order,  May  1,  1886. 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  9,  1894;  Department  orders  of 
Apr.  11,  1894,  and  Apr.  20,  1894,  and  Executive  order  of 
Jan.  19, 1895.  25,172.30  acres  allotted  to  40  Indians.  (See 
Executive  order  of  May  21,  1886,  and  act  of  March  8, 
1906.  34  Stats.,  55.) 

Executive  orders,  Apr.  9  and  July  2, 1872;  agreement  nutde 


a  Partly  surveyed. 


1890,  vol.  29,  p.  9,  ana  Juiy  i,  iHW,  vol.  so,  p. 
50,900.30  acres  in  north  half  allotted  to  648  Indians  ( 
letter  book  428,  p.  100) ;  remainder  of  north  half,  esti- 
mated at  1,449,268  acres,  to  be  opened  to  settlement  Oct. 
10, 1900  (see  proclamation  of  the^resident,  dated  Apr.  10, 
1900, 31  Stats.,  p.  1963).  The  residue,  1,300,000  acres  (Mti- 
mated),  unallotted.    Act  of  Feb.  7, 1903,  voL  32,  p.  803. 

b  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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SfMtuU  of  eath  Indian  reservation,  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupyinq  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specially  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  establish- 
wKiit— Continued . 


Name  of  vawrvtttion  and 
tribe. 


WASHnrGTON— cont  inned . 


Hoh  River 

(Under  Meeli  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Hoh. 
Lmnmi^ 


(Under  TulaUp  School.) 
Tribee:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mar,   Lnmmi,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamiah. 

Makah 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  Hakah  and  Qul- 
leute. 
MneUeaboot. 


Area. 


Acres. 
640 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Executive  order,  Sept.  11, 1893. 


(Under  Tolalip  School.)       i 
Tribe:  Muckleehoot.         ■ 

NiKnialli 

(Under  PayaUup  School.) 

Tribes:    liuckleshoot, 

Nisqualli,       Puyallup, 

Skwawksnamish,  Stall- 

akoom,  and  five  others. 

Osette 

(Under  Neah  Bay  Schbol.) 
Tribe:  Osette. 

PortlCadison 

(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,   Lummi,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamiah. 


a  596  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855.  vol.  12,  p.  927  Execo- 
i  tive  order,  Nov.  22, 1873.  Allotted,  11,634  acres  to  85  In- 
!  dians;  reserved  for  Qovemment  school,  80  acres;  unallot- 
I      ted  and  unreserved,  596  acres. 

I 

I 
623,040    Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  Jan.  31, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  930;  Executive 
orders,  Oct.  26, 1872,  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21, 1873.    Lands  now 
in  process  of  allotment,  except  timber  lands. 

Executive  orders,  Jan.  20, 1857,  and  Apr.  9, 1874.  39  Indians 
have  been  allotted  3,191.97  acres. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Jan.  20,  1857.  Land  all  allotted.  4,718 
acres  to  30  Indians. 


160 


640 


1,375 


( 


PuyaUup  School.) 

Tribes:    Muckleehoot, 

Nisqualli,       Puyallup. 

Skwawksnamish,  StaU- 

akoom,and  five  others. 


Quileute j 

(Under  Neah  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Quileute. 

Qnhiaielt 

(Under  Puyallup  School.)    I 
Tribes:  Qualtso  and  Quin- 
aielt. 


Shoalwater 

(Under  Puyallup  School.) 
Tribes:  Shoalwater   and 
Chebaiis. 
Bkokomish. 


bS37 


0  214,441 


a335 


(Under  Puyallup  School.) 
Tribes:  Clallam,    Skoko- 
mish  and  Twana. 


Snohomish  or  Tulalip 

(Under  TulaUp  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur.   Lummi,   Snoho-  ; 
mish.  Sukwamish,  and 
Swlwamisb. 

Spokan 

(Under  Coiville  Agency.) 
Tribe;  Spokan. 


Squazon  Island  (Klahche- 
min). 
(Under  Puyallup  School.) 
Tribes:  Nisqualli,  Puyal- 
lup. Skwawksnamish, 
Stailakoom,  and  five 
otters. 


a  8,931) 


163,600 


Executive  order,  Apr.  12, 1893. 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott.  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oct.  21,  1864.  5,900.48 
acres  allotted  to  39  Indians;  the  residue,  1,375  acres,  unal- 
lotted. 


Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  22, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  Ex- 
ecutive orders.  Jan.  20.  1857,  and  Sept.  6,  1873.  17,463 
acres  allotted  to  169  Indiana.  Agreement  made  Nov.  21, 
1876.  ratified  by  act  of  Feb.  20, 1893,  vol.  27.  p.  464.  (For 
text  see  annual  report  1893,  p.  518.)  The  residue,  599 
acres,  laid  out  as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma.  has 
been  sold,  with  the  exception  of  39.79  acres  reserved  for 
school,  and  19.43  acres  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes, 
under  acts  of  Mar.  3. 1893  (27  Stats.,  612).  June  7, 1897  (30 
Stats.,  62),  and  act  of  June  21, 1906  (34  Stats.,  377). 

Executive  order,  Feb.  19, 1889. 

Treaties  of  Olympia,  July  1, 1855,  and  Jan.  25, 1856,  vol.  12, 
p.  971.  Executive  order,  Nov.  4, 1873.  Under  acts  of  Feb. 
8, 1887  (24  SUts..  388) ,  and  Feb.  28. 1891  (26  Stats..  794) ,  119 
Indians  have  been  allotted  9.558.84  acres,  leaving  unal- 
lotted 214,441.16  acres  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Executive  order,  Sept.  22, 1866. 


Treaty  of  Point  No  Point,  Jan.  26, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  933;  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Feb.  25,  1874.  Allotted  in  treaty  reserve, 
4,990  acres;  residue,  none.  (See  L.  B.,  895,  p.  268.)  Al- 
lotted in  Executive  order,  addition,  known  as  the  Fisher 
addition, 814 acres;  residue,  none.  (L.  B., 895,  p.  285.)  62 
allotments. 

Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22. 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Execu- 
tive order,  Dec.  23, 1873.  13,560  acres  allotted  to  94  Indi- 
ans; the  residue,  8,930  acres,  unallotted. 


Executive  order.  Jan.  18,  1881.  Agreement  made  Mar.  18, 
1887,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July 
13, 1892,  vol.  27,  p.  139.  (For  text  see  annual  report  1892, 
p.  743.)  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  19, 1902,  vol. 
32,  p.  744.    Lands  now  in  process  of  allotment. 

Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek,  Dec.  26, 1854.  vol.  10,  p.  1132;  land 
all  allotted,  1,494.15  acres,  to  23  Indians. 


'Surveyed. 


f>  Outboundaries  surveyed. 
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Name  of  reservation  and 
tribe. 


WASHINGTON— continued . 

Swlnomish  (Perrys  Island) . . . 
(Under  Tulalip  School.) 
Tribes:  Dwamish,  Etak- 
mur,    Lummi,   Snoho- 
mish, Sukwamish,  and 
Swiwamish. 

Yakima 

(Under  Yakima  School.) 
Tribes:  Kiikitat,  Paloos. 
Topnish,   Wasco,  and 
Yaldma. 


Total. 


WISCONSIN. 

Lao  Court©  Oreille 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency  .e) 
Tribe:  Lac  Court  Oreille 
bani   of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:  Lac  du  Flambeau 
band   of  Chippewa  of 
Lake  Superior. 


La  Pointe  (Bad  River) 

(Under  La  Pointe  Agency.) 
Tribe:  La  Pointe  band  of 
Chippewa  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 


Area. 


Red  Cliff 

(Under  La  Pointe 
Agency.) 
T  ribe  :  La  Pointe 
band  (Buffalo  Chief) 
of  Chippewa  of  Lake 
Superior. 


Menom  inee 

(Under  Green  Bay  School.) 
Tribe:  Menominee. 

Oneida 

(Under  Oneida  School.) 
Tribe:  Oneida. 

Stockbridge 

(Under  Green  Bay  School.) 
Tribes:  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee. 

Total 


Acres. 


o 837, 764 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


2,642,3» 


26,153 


Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  Jan.  22, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  927;  Ezecu- 
tive  order,  Sept.  9,  1873.  Allotted,  7,172  acres  to  71  In- 
dians reserved  for  school,  89.80  acres;  unallotted,  0.35  acre. 


Treaty  of  Walla  Walla,  June  9, 1855,  vol.  12,  p.  951.  Agree- 
ment made  Jan.  13, 1885,  ratified  by  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  631.  (For  text  see 
Misc.  Indian  Docs.,  vol.  41,  p.  227;  see  also  annual  report 

,  1893,  pp.  520-521,  and  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  No.  21, 49th  Ck>ng., 
1st  sess.,  and  No.  45,  50th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  Executive 
order,  Nov.  28, 1892.  Agreement,  Jan.  8, 1894,  ratified  by 
act  of  Aug.  15, 1894,  vol.  ^,  p.  320.  255,066.03  acres  allotted 
to  2,823  Indians,  and  1,0^24  acres  reserved  for  agency, 
church,  and  school  purposes.  (See  letter  books  354,  p.  419; 
416,  p.  263,  and  879,  p.  243.)  The  residue,  543,916.13  acres, 
hela  in  common. 


of  Indians  to 


ion.    Act  of  Deo.  21, 1904,  recognizing  claim 
293337  acres  additional  land,  Yoi.  33,  p.  5G5. 


t»  20, 096     Treaty  of  Sept.  30, 1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  lands  withdrawn  by 
General  Land  Office,  Nov.  22, 1860,  Apr.  4, 1865.    (See  re- 

Sort  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mar.  1, 1873.)    Act  of 
tav  29, 1872,  vol.  17,  p.  190.    57,746  acres  allotted  to  1,003 
Inoians;  the  residue,  20,096  acres,  unallotted.    Act  of 
Feb.  3, 1903,  vol.  32,  p.  795. 
Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109,  lands  selected  by 
Indians.    (See  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  Nov. 
14,  1863,  and  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  22, 
1866. )    Department  order  of  J une  26, 1866.    Act  of  May  29, 
1872.  vol.  17,  p.  190.    43,558  acres  allotted  to  520  Indians: 
'      act  of  Feb.  3, 1903  (32  Stats. .  795) ,  120  Indians  were  allotted 
7,512.40  acres,  leaving  unallotted  26,153.40  acres. 
46,613     Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109.    368.91  acres  pat- 
ented underart.  10;  195.71  acres  fishing  ground.    76,256.92 
,      acres  allotted  to  959  Indians.    (See  letter  to  General  Land 
Office,  Sept.  17,  1859,  and  letter  book  381,  p.  49.)    Under 
i      acts  of  Fob.  11.  1901  (31  Stats.,  766),  and  Mar.  2, 1907  (34 
,      Stats.,  1217) .  880  acres  were  allotted  to  11  Indians,  leaving 
'      unallotted  and  unreserved,  46,613.58  acres. 

Treaty  of  Sept.  30,  1854,  vol.  10,  p.  1109;  Executive  order, 

Feb.  21, 1856.  See  Indian  Office  letters  of  Sept.  3, 1858,  and 
May  25,  1863,  and  General  Land  Office  letter  of  May  27, 
1863.  (See  Executive  orders.  See  report  of  Superintend- 
ent Thompson,  May  7,  1863.  Lands  withdrawn  by  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  May  8  and  June  3,  1863.)  2,535.91  acres 
allotted  to  35  Indians  under  treaty;  of  the  residue 
11,566.90  acres  were  allotted  to  169  Indians  under  joint 
resolution  of  Feb.  20, 1895.  vol.  28,  p.  970,  and  40.10  acres 
were  reserved  for  school  purposes. 
d  231,680  Treaties  of  Oct.  18, 1848,  vol.  9, p.  952;  of  May  12, 1854  vol.  10, 
p.  1064,  and  Feb.  11, 1856,  voK  11,  p.  679. 

Treaty  of  Feb.  3, 1838,  vol.  7,  p.  566.    65,402.13  acres  allotted 

to  1,501  Indians.    Remainder,  84.08  acres,  reserved  for 
I      school  purposes. 
Ml,8a3 


18,  p.  174.) 


336,345 


o  Partly  surveyed. 
b Surveyed. 


c  Reservations  in  Minnesota  are  also  under  La  Pointe  Agency, 
d  Outboundaries  surveyed 
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Schedule  of  each  Indian  reservOtionj  under  what  agency  or  school,  tribes  occupying  or 
belonging  to  it,  area  not  allotted  nor  specicdly  reserved,  and  authority  for  its  establish' 
ment — Continued . 


Name  d  reservatioii  and 
tribe. 


Area. 


mroMiNQ. 

Wind  River 

(Under  Shoshoni  Agency.) 
Tribes:  Northern   Arap- 
•ho  and  Eastern  band 
of  Sbosboni. 


Total. 


Oruid  total. 


Date  of  treaty,  law,  or  other  authority  establishing 

reserve. 


Treaty  of  Juljr  3, 1868,  vol.  15,  p.  673j  acts  of  June  22, 1874, 
'  '  '.       '  .        .  8,p. - 

order,  May  21,  1887.    Agreement  made  Apr.  21,  1896, 


vol.  18,  p.  166,  and  Dec.  15, 18 


>.  291;  Executive 


amended  and  accepted  by  act  of  June  7, 1896  ryol.  30.  p.  93; ; 
amendment  accepted  by  Indians  July  10,  1897.  (See 
29026-97  and  letter  book  359,  p.  468.)  Act  of  Mar.  3. 1905. 
ratifving  and  amending  agreement  with  Indians  of  Apr. 
21,  1904.  See  vol.  33,  p.  1016.  President's  proclamation, 
June  2, 1906,  opoiing  ceded  part  to  settlement.  It  contains 
1,472,844.15  acrte,  leaving  in  diminished  reservation 
282,115.85  acres;  allotted  therein  to  358  Indians.  31,010.49 
acres.  (See  letter  book  866,  p.  157.)  Reserved  for  Mail 
Camp,  120  acres;  reserved  for  Mail  Camp  Park,  40  acres; 
reserved  for  bridge  purposes,  40  acres.  Subject  to  dispo- 
sition under  President's  proclamation,  1,438,633.66  acres. 
92.44  acres  reserved  by  Secretary  to  complete  allotments 
to  Indians  on  coded  part.  Of  the  diminished  reserve, 
185,016.65  acres  were  allotted  to  1.781  Indians,  and  1,792.05 
acres  were  reserved  for  agency,  school,  church,  cemetery 
purposes,  under  acts  of  Feb.  8,  1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  as 
amended  bv  act  of  Feb.  28, 1891  (26  Stat.,  794)  and  treaty  of 
July  3, 1868  (15  Stet.,  673).  leaving  unallotted  and  unre 
served  95,307.15  acres. 


«  Partly  surveyed. 
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Statiilitt  of  Indian  tdioolt  dtirtng 


Support  B<1  bjr— 

Ci-cicr.  1 

fidunl. 

1 

t 

Colorado  Elver: 

ito 

wo 

'■■«■ 

"is' 
« 

■■■» 

s 

30 

Wemra^Na^^o;^    ,      ^, 

M 

WaUpal: 

s 

"■•SU.t.rdl.T' 

Navima  Eitenelan:  Talchani  (NsToho  Hlsilon  boarding) . 

Fort  Apacbe: 

UD 

2K. 

17B 

San  Xkvlrr: 

US 

"via 

S^.^Cr::':".'^:-:-:- 

leo 

I«re  Station  honrdlng 

VortYuiim;  Fort  Yiima  boarding 

12S 

w 

MO 

RIvrnddc  (ShermBn  Institute) ,  nonnMPn-atlon  lioardlnK. . 

<^° 

30 

Sesa;*:":::::::::::::::;:::::;::::;::::::;:;:::: 

lieu  Grando:                                                                              j 

20' 

SsnDlr'go  St,  Anthony's  MlBiilonboatding 

Bannlne.  St.  BorUlHCe's  yinaloD  bonrdlns 

iS 

do :: :. 

<>  Sltuted  at  Tohatchl,  S.  Uex. 
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(Ae  fitad  yea-  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


.™»^ 

^t^^^"- 

Montm 

CosttoGov- 

Viluoof 
mlBcdbf 

Cost  to 
oUuir 
parties. 
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ID 
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7.«) 
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"!:SS:Si 
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S3S.00 

44.0)7. 11 
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iSS 
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34    14 
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"Isa 
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:::::: 
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ID 
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3i     H 

!* 

1       1 

.!.     2 
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Si 
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1,247.  S3 
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::::::: 
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:::::: 
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St(U%9tic8  of  Indian  ethoolt  charing  the 


School. 


Capadty. 


Supported  by— 


COLORADO. 


Grand  Junction,  nonresorvatlon  boarding 

Fort  Lewis,  nonreservation  boarding ^^ 

Southern  Ute :  Southern  Ute  boarding | do 

Navaho  Springs  day ! do 


Government I    200 

do '    200 

-50 


IDAHO. 


Fort  Hall:  Fort  Hall  boarding Government. 

Lemhi:  Lemhi  boarding do 

Nez  Perc6 ' 


115 
75 


Fort  Lapwai  boarding do 

Slickpoo,  St.  Joseph's  Mission  boarding Catholic  Church. 

Coeur  d'Altoe: 

Field  service. Government 

De  Smet  Mission  boarding Catholic  Church . 


150 
70 


150 


Quapaw 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Ben 


snoca  boarding Government 

St.  Mary's  Mission  boarding Catholic  Church. 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox:  Sac  and  Fox  boarding ;  Government 

KANSAS. 

Potawatomi:  Potawatonii  boarding Government 

Kiclcapoo 


lau 

120 


80 


80 


ipo( 
ifclc) 


70 


Kfclcapoo  boarding do I 

Great  NcmahH  day do ! 

Sac  and  Fox  day.'. do ! 

Lawrence  (Haskoll  Institute),  nonrt'sorvation  boarding do '    750 


MICHIGAN. 


330 


Mount  Pleasant,  nonresorvation  l)onr(ling Government 

Bay  Mills  day do 

Baniga,  Chippewa  Mission  lK)arding Catholic  Church !    120 

Harbor  Springs,  Holy  Childhood  Mission  boarding do '    200 


MINNESOTA. 

Morris,  nonreservation  boarding Govormuont 

Pipestone,  nonreservation  boarding do 

Birch  Coolcy  day do 

White.  Earth: 

White  Earth  boarding do 

Wild  Rice  River  boaniing do 

Pine  Point  boarding do 

White  Earth  day do 

Pembina  da  y : do 

Porterville  day do 

Buffalo  River  day * .  .do 

Beaulieu  day do 

St.  Benedict's  Orphan  Mission  i^oarding j  Catholic  Church . 

Leech  Lake: 

IxM?ch  Lake  boarding. 

Bona  boarding 

Cass  Lake  boarding : do . 

Field  service  for  these  schools do . 

Red  Lake: 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Cross  Lake  boarding. 


ItiO 
225 


134 
66 
75 


Government. 
do 


150 

60  t 

40 

50 


.do. 
.do. 


80 

50 

St.  Mary's  Mission  boarding |  CathoUc  Church ;    100 

Vermilion  Lake  boarding Government [    150 

Nett  Lake  day do ■ 


ft 


20 


32 


36 


40 
40  ' 
30 
31) 
3D 


26 
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jbul  |Mor  enied  Jwu  80,  J907— Oontiuued. 


ilil'l 


SI? 


20,23150  , 
I  J, 431. 03 


io,ae&33 1 
"ii.x&nf 


131,667.00      II,4W.S8   . 


i 

ioi 

"  j 

"■«■; 

■  •■'. 
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17  1 

• 
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1 
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-■■-1 

10 

? 

'S 

01  1 

IS 

y 

..."!. 

371 

...".1 

lil 

8 

»i,H3.72  1,707.00  . 

10.Z7S.07  '  3,178.30  . 

1.020.74  '  B.SO  . 

i6,liau  1,021.79  . 

ii.soaea  i  7.bo  . 

!i,ggasi  :  xa.w  . 


37.30   . 
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StaiMa  of  IntSan  aduooU  during  the 


ScfaooL 

Supported  by— 

• 

Capacity. 

Boarding. 
Day. 

MOXTANA. 

• 

Fort  Shaw,  nonrestrvation  boarding GoTermncnt 

Blackfeet: 

Blackfeet  boarding do 

Cut  Finger  day do 

Willow  Creek  day do 

Holy  Family  Mission  boarding Catholic  Chorch. 

Crow. 


335 


135 


30 

28 


vt  I 


Crow  boarding Govemmefit '    150 

Pryor  Creek  boarding do I      50 

Lodge  Grass  day Baptist  Home  IfissicMiary , 

Society. 

St.  Xavier's  Mission  boarding Catholic  Chmncfa 120 

Flathead ' 


Flathead  boarding Government 

Flathead  day do 

St.  Ignatius  Mission  boarding Catholic  Churdi. 

Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Belknap  boarding Government 

St.  Paul's  Mission  boarding Catholic  Church . 

St.  Peter's  Mission  boarding do 

Fort  Peck m 


36 


I    350 


120 

90 

100 


200 


Fort  Ppck  boarding Government 

No.  1  day do 

No.  2  day — . .  .do ^ 

No.  3  day do ." ' 

No.  4  day do 

Well  Point  Mission  >K)arding  and  day Presbjrterian  (liurch '      30 

Tonjguc  River: 

Tongue  Rivor  boarding Government 75 

Tongue  River  day do j 

St.  Labre's  Mission  bownling Catholic  Church 65 

NEBRA.SKA. 

Omaha:  Omaha  day Government 

\Vinn«bag«>:   Winnfbago  boarding do 

Sant«'<' 


90 


50 


30 


30 
30 
30 
30 

15 


32 


60 


Santoj-  boarding Government 

Sunt »*<■  Normal  Traipinp  Mission  boarding Congregational  Church. 

0«'noa,  nonrosrrvation  boarding Government 

Thurston  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 Contract 

Public  day.  district  No.  10 do 

I'ublic  day.  district  No.  14 do 

Public  day,  district  No.  17 do 

Public  day.  district  No.  18 do 

Public  day,  district  No.  21 do 

Public  day,  district  No.  22 do 

Public  day,  district  No.  23 do 

{ ■liming  County:  Public  day.  district  No.  20 do 

Knox  County:  Public  day.  district  No.  3r) do 


80 
125 
330 


NLVA1»A. 

Novadn  boarding ;  <}ovemment. 

Carsf)n,nonr('S(Tvation  boanling | do 

Walkrr  liivcr:  \Valk»'r  River  day '. do 

Fort  McDrrmitt  day .* do 

Moapa  liivcr:  Moapa  River  day ' do 

Western  Shoshone:  Western  Shoshone  boarding do 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero:  .Nfe^calero  boarding |  Government 

San  Juan:  San  .Juan  Imardinp ' do 

Jowett:  Presbyterian  Mission  b(;arding j  Presbyterian  Church 

'annlngton.  Navaho  Mission  boarding Methodist  Episcopal 

Church, 
up,  Hehoboth  Mission  Imarding... 
iquen  jue.  nonreservatlon  boarding 


Christian  Reformed  Church 
Government 


130 

100 

30 

18 

30 
300 


25 


a  Estimated;  no  reports  received  from  this  schooL 
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Staluliet  4/  Indiaa  tduolt  durmg  ttt 


c*fimT.\ 

Bdhool. 

i 

1 

i 
1 

300 

1 

--ji- 

CathoUo  Ctuircli 

350 

1 

Dovils  I^»:                "'"''"'  "*■""*■ 

1« 

i 

"»' 

107 

1 

CheramiBiirilArsiisho: 

S 
^ 

i; 

US 

rpouterlorlbeWBehooli ,.. 

....ao 
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Statistics  of  Indian  sdiooh  during  the 


School. 


OKLAHOMA— continued. 

EUowa— Continued. 
.   Cache  Creek  Mission  boarding 


Mary  Gregory  Mission  boarding. 

Metbvin  Mission  boarding. 

St.  Patricia's  Mission  boarding. . 

Osage 

Osage  boarding. 

St.  John's  Misnon  boarding 


Capacity. 


SupiMrted  by- 


Reformed       Presbyterian 
Church. 

Presbyterian  Church 

Methodist  Church  Soutli 

Catholic  Church 


50 

60 

80 

100 


St.  Louis  Mission  boarding. 

Kaw:  Kaw  boarding 

Ponca:  Ponca  boarding 

Pawnee:  Pawnee  boarding 

Oto:  Oto  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox:  Sac  and  Fox  boarding. . 
Shawnee 

Shawnee  boarding 

St.  Mary's  Academy  (Mission) 

St.  Benedict's  Academy  (Mission) . 
Etna,  Whirlwind  Mission  aay 


Government 

Catholic  Church  and  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

do 

Government 

do 

do 

do 

do 


180 
150 

125 
44 

100 
120 
.86 
100 


do 

Catholic  Church . . 

do 

Episcopal  Church. 


100 
76 
60 


OREGON. 

Grande  Ronde:  Grande  Ronde  boarding. 
Klamath 


Government. 


90 


Klamath  boarding. do . 

Yainax  boarding do . 

Superintendent  for  these  schools ' do , 

Clerk  for  these  schools. I do . 

Siletz:  Siletz  boarding ' do . 

Umatilla:  | 

Umatilla  boarding. do . 

Kate  Drexel  Mission  boarding. 

Warm  Springs: 

Warm  Springs  boarding. 

Simnasho  day 

Chemawa,  Salem  nonreservation  boarding 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


no 

80 


Carlisle,  nonreservation  boarding. 
Philadelphia,  Lincoln  Institution. 


84 

I    100 

CathoUc  Church '    150 

Government 150 

do 

do 600 


Government  . 
Philanthrop3'. 


1,200 
100 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Crow  Creek. 


Crow  Creek  boarding 

Field  Service 

Immaculate  Conception  Mission  boarding. 

Cheyenne  River: 

Cheyenne  River  boarding. 

No.  I  day ' do 

No.  5  day ' do 

No.  7  day ' do 

No.  8  day '. do 

Field  service  and  physician  for  these  schools ' .  „ .  .do 

Oahe,  Mission  boarding 

Lower  BniI6 

Lower  Bnil6  boarding. 
Field  service 

Pine  Ridge. 


Government 120 

....do 

CathoUc  Church 75 


Government 144 


Congregational  Church 50 


Government 130 

do 


Pine  Ridge  boarding 

Holy  Rosary  Mission  boaxding 

No.  1  day Government 

No.  3  dav do 


Government '    210 


Catholic  Church :    250 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

). 

). 


4  day. 

5  day. 

6  day. 

7  day. 

8  dav. 

9  day. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


iO  day ' do , 

1 1  day ! do . 

12  day I do . 


25 


30 


25 
20 
22 
28 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
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Stalititt  of.  JwUan  tduoU  during  ti 


Supported  by— 

OiooltT. 

BiAaol 
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s 

rine  RidM-^ontlnued. 
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"°1Si,«ib..«i™ 
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31 
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little  CroW«  Camp  day 

Little  While  River  day. - - - 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  school. 


Number  CApadty. 


QoTemment: 

Koxueaervatlon  boarding. 
Reservation  boarding 


Da^ 

Field  service. 

Total. 


I 


25 

91 

163 


279 


Mission: 

Boarding. 
Day 


Total. 


53 
5 


8,870 

10,935 

6,770 


25,575 


5,467 
280 


58 


Contract: 
Boarding. 
Hampton. 
Public.... 


3 

1 

12 


6,747 


475 
150 


Aggregate. 


ft  341 


31,947 


Bnrol^ 
ment. 


9,485 

11,019 

5,130 


25,634 


3,990 
317 


Average 

flttend- 

anoe. 


8,^ 
9,620 
3,670 


21,685 


3,443 
249 


4,307  3,602 


318 
106 
128 


276 
91 
58 


30,403  ,      25,802 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


842 

1,208 

385 

88 


«2,423 


621 
11 


632 


40 
23 


3,118 


Cost  to  Oov- 
eruulfint. 


11,366,490.32 

l,566yaOB.01 

221,307.98 

28,554.88 


3,182,566.14 


24,611.93 

15,116.60 

1,188.26 


3, 223, 48a  93 


Boarding  schools. 
Day  schools 


25,807 
6,050 


24,918 
5,575 


21,825 
3,977 


2,734 
346 


82,972,420.86 
222,496.19 


a  Not  including  7  supervisors,  but  including  employees  receiving  $100  and  more  per  annum. 
b  Not  including  12  public  schools. 

OTHBR   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

Number  of  Indians  attending  public  schools 1, 390 

Number  of  employees  in  Government  schools o  2, 423 

Male 1, 070 

Female 1, 353 

Indian 572 

White 1, 853 

Number  of  employees  in  mission  and  contract  schools 695 

Male 247 

Female 448 

Indian 45 

White 650 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools: 

To  Government 13, 223, 480. 93 

To  other  parties $404,085.23 

Value  of  subsistence  raised  by  schools $211, 420. 22 


a  Not  including  7  supervisors. 


POPiJLAtlON   OP   INDIANS. 


Aiizona: 

Colorado  River  School — 

Mohave 482 

Chemehuevi  in  Cheme- 

huevi  Valley o55 

Fort  Apache  School — 

White  Mountain  Apache      2, 083 
Fort  Mohave  School — 

Mohave 827 

Chemehuevi 89 

Havasupai  School — 

Havasupai  . . « 172 

Moqui  School — 

Hopi(Moqui) 2,000 

Navaho 2,000 

Navaho  School — 

Navaho 12,000 

Under  burner,  Navaho  Ex- 
tension— 

Navaho 450 

Phoenix  School — 

Mohave  Apache  at  Camp 
McDowell 181 

Mohave  Apache  on  Up- 

SJT  Verae  Valley  and 
eaver  Creek 400 

Tonto  Apache  a.t  Camp 

McDowell 4 

Yuma  Apache  at  Camp 
McDowell 7 

Pima  School — 

Maricopa 383 

Papago «...      2, 058 

Pima 4,037 

Under  farmer,  San  Xavier — 
Papago  on  reserve  (al- 
lottees)         0523 

Papago    in    \'i]lage8    in 
Fima  C^ounty «  2, 225 

San  Carlos  Agency — 

San  Carlos  Apache 1, 022 

Mohave  Apache 74 

Tonto  Apache 548 

Coyotero  Apache 545 

Yuma  Apache 2 

Truxton  Canyon  School — 

Walapai 525 

Western  Navaho  School — 

Hopi  (Moqui) 135 

Navaho 6, 000 

Paiute 25 

California: 

Under  fanner — 

Digger 37 

Fort  Bidwell  School— 

Paiute 200 

Pit  River  ( Achomawi) . .  500 

Fort  Yuma  School— 

Yupa 645 


California — Continued. 
Hoopa  Valley  School — 

Hupa 424 

Lower  Klamath &745 

Mesa  Grande  School — 
Mission  Indians  at — 

Capitan  Grande Ill 

Inaja 40 

Los  Coyotes 120 

Meea  Grande 184 

Syquan 30 

Volcan 156 

P^a  School- 
Mission  Indians  at — 

Pechanga 171 

Pala 255 

Pauma 62 

Rincon 126 

La  Jolla,  La  Picbie  and 

Potrero 198 

Cuyapipe 41 

Campo 18 

La  Posta  and  Laguna. .  24 

Manzanita 57 

Round  Valley  School — 

Concow 177 

Little   Lake  and   Red- 
wood   116 

Nomelaki  and  Pit  River 

(Achomawi) 79 

Yuki  and  Wailaki 248 

San  Jacinto  School — 

Mission 1,009 

Tule  River 154 

Not  under  an  agent — 
Wichumni,     Kawia,     Pit 
River    (Achomawi),   and 

others c  13, 061 

Colorado: 

Fort  Lewis  School — 

Wiminuche  Ute 453 

Southern  Ute  School — 

Capote  and  Moache  Ute .  354 

Florida: 

Not  under  an  agent — 

Seminole ^358 

Idaho: 

Coeur  d*Al^ne  Reserve — 

Cceurd'Al^ne 506 

Spokan 95 

Fort  Hall  School- 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni.       1,308 
Bannock,      Sheepeater, 
and    Shoshoni    trans- 
fenred     from     Lemhi 

Agency 474 

Not  under  an  agent e  200 

Fort  Lapwai  School — 

Nez  Perc6 1,473 


«From  report,  190C.  d  From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 

^From  report,  1905.  « From  report  of  1902. 

'From  report  Qt  Special  Ageati  Mar.  21,  1006;  1,306  are  on  forest  reserres. 
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Population  of  Indians — Continued. 


Indian  Territory: 
Seneca  School — 

Eastern  Shawnee. 

Mift.Tni 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qnapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandot. 


Union  A^ency- 

"  "CKJ 


107 
130 
51 
211 
207 
290 
390 
379 

5,684 


Chickasaw,  by  blood . . . 
Chickasaw,     oy    inter- 
marriage    635 

Chickasaw,  freedmen. . .      4, 670 

Choctaw,  by  blood 19, 036 

Choctaw,  by  intermar- 
riage       1,585 

Choctaw ,  freedmen 5, 994 

Creek,  by  blood 11, 895 

Creek,  freedmen 6, 807 

Cherokee,  by  blood 36, 390 

Cherokee,  by  intermar- 
riage   286 

Cherokee,  freedmen 4, 925 

Cherokee,    Delawares 

(r^:i6tered) 197 

Seminole,  by  blood 2, 138 

Seminole,  freedmen 986 

Iowa: 

Sac  and  Fox  School — 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  Mississippi.      345 
Kansas: . 

Kickapoo  School — 

Iowa 253 

Kickapoo 188 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri . .        86 
Potawatomi  School — 

Munsee  (or  Christian)  and 

Chippewa o92 

Prairie    Band    Potawato- 
mi        655 

Michi^n: 

under  physician — 

L'Anse,  Vieux  D6sert,  and 
Ontonagan  Chippewa.. ^  1,043 
Not  under  an  agent — 

Scattered    Chippewa  and 
Ottawa c5,587 


Potawatomi  of  Huron 
Minnesota: 

Leech  Lake  Agency — 

Mississippi  Chippewa — 

Mille  Lac 

White  Oak  Point 

Pillager  Chippewa — 

Cass  and  Winnebago- 

shish 

Leech  Ijake >. 

Red  Lake  School — Red  Lake 

and  Pembina  Chippewa 

Vermilion  Lake  School — 
Chippewa  (Boise  Forte).. 


d7S 


11 
471 


457 
826 

1,324 

650 


Minnesota — Continued . 
White  Earth  School- 
Fond   du  Lac  Chippewa 

(removal) 110 

Mississippi  Chippewa — 

Go&Lake 353 

Mille  Lac  (removal). .      724 
Mille  Lac  (nonremov- 

al) 645 

White  Oak  Point  (re- 
moved)        226 

White  Earth 1,847 

Pembina  Chippewa 342 

Pillager  Chippewa — 
.  Cass  and  Winnebagoshish.        60 

Otter  Tail 732 

Leech  Lake  (removal) 288 

Not  under  an  agent — 

Mdewakanton  Sioux — 

Birch  Cooley « 150 

Elsewhere /779 

Montana: 

Blackfeet  Agency — Piegan 2, 086 

Crow  Agency — Crow 1, 787 

Flathead  Agency — 

Kalispd 202 

Kutenai 573 

Flathead 623 

Spokan 135 

Pend  d.'Oreille 633 

Other    tribes    who    have 
rights 55 

Fort  Belknaj)  School — 

Assiniboin 656 

Gros  Ventre 553 

Fort  Peck  School— 

Assiniboin 561 

Yankton  Sioux 1,145 

Tongue  River  School — 

Northern  Cheyenne 1, 450 

Nebraska: 

Omaha  School — Omaha 1,246 

Santee  School — 

Ponca 267 

Santee  Sioux 1, 107 

Winnebago  School — 

Winnebago 1, 065 

Nevada: 

Carson       School — Paiute      of 

Walker  River  Reserve 469 

Under     industrial     teacher — 

Paiute  of  Moapa  Reserve 119 

Nevada  School — 

Paiute  of  Pyramid  I^ke. .      590 
Western  Shoshoni  School — 

Paiute 250 

Shoshoni 238 

Not  under  an  agency ^3, 701 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  School — 

Navaho 176 

Pueblo 4,045 


a  From  report,  1900. 
b  From  pay  roll,  1906. 


cFrom  U.  S.  ceusus,  1900. 
<<  From  pay  roll,  1888. 


«  From  report,  1901. 
/  From  reoort,  1899. 
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PoptUaiion  of  Indiaru — Continued. 


few  Mexico— Continued. 

Jicarilla  School — 

Jicarilla  Apache 776 

Mescaleio  School — 

Meocaleio  Apache 466 

San  Juan  School — 

Navaho a  8, 000 

Santa  Fe  School- 
Pueblo 3,419 

Zufii  School— 

PuebloofZuni 1,682 

few  York: 

New  York  Agency — 

Cayuga 181 

Oneida....  r 284 

Onondaga 544 

Seneca 2, 736 

St.  Regie 1,321 

Tuscaroia 353 

forth  Carolina: 

Cherokee  School — 

Eastern  Cherokee 1, 550 

forth  Dakota: 

Fort  Berthold  School— 

Arikara 389 

Groeventre 468 

Mandan 263 

Fort  Totten  School— 

Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and 
Cut-Head  Sioux  (known 
as  Devils  Lake  Sioux) .      986 
Turtle     Mountain     Chip- 
pewa   2,420 

Standing  Rock  Agency — 

Sioux 3,393 

Oklahoma: 

Cantonment  School — 

Arapaho 248 

Cheyenne 529 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  School — 

Arapaho 502 

Cheyenne 774 

Seger  Colony  School — 

Arapaho 136 

Cheyenne 598 

Kaw  School— 

Kan8a(Kaw) 19H 

Kiowa,  etc.,  Agency- 
Apache 159 

Caddo 555 

Comanche 1,440 

Kiowa 1.235 

Wichita 441 

Osage  Agency — 

Osage 2.  15() 

Oto  School- 

Oto  and  Missouri ,'{90 

Pawnee  School — 

Pawnee <)44 

Ponca  School— 

Ponca r)78 

Tonkawa 49 

Sac  and  Fox  School — 

Iowa 8G 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi .      522 
•  A  mere  estimate.  f>  From  report  1898. 
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Oklahoma — Continued. 

Shawnee  School — 

Absentee  Shawnee 590 

Citizen  Potawatomi 1, 720 

Mexican  Kickapoo 290 

Under     War     Department — 

Apache  at  Fort  Sill 6  298 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde  School — 

Clackamas 18 

Lackmiut.  ^ 13 

Marysville 11 

Rogue  River 14 

Santiam 18 

Shasta 12 

Umpqua 46 

Wapato 10 

Yamhill 7 

Klamath  School — 

Klamath 666 

Modoc 220 

Paiute 108 

Pit  River  ( Achomawi) 58 

Siletz  School — 

Siletz  (confederated) 448 

Umatilla  School — 

Cayuse c  405 

Umatilla c207 

Walla  Walla c579 

Warm  Springs  School — 

Wann  Springs  (confedera- 
ted) Wasco,  Tenino,  and 

Paiute 773 

Allottees  permanently  ab- 
sent from  reservation ...      c  79 

South  Dakota: 

Chevenne     River     Agency — 
Blackfeet,  Miniconi<ni,  Sans 
Arcs,  and  Two  Kettle  Sioux .  2,  540 
Crow  Creek  Agency — 

I^wer  Yanktonai  Sioux..  1,028 
Riggs  Institute — 

Flandreau  Sioux 275 

Tx)wer  Brul6  Agency — 

Ix)wer  Brule  Sioux 485 

Pine  Ridge  Agency — 

Oglala  Sioux 0,  088 

Rosebud  Agency — 

Brul6  Sioux 5,011 

Sisseton  Agency— 

Sisvseton    and     Wahpeton 

Sioux 1,942 

Yankton  Agency - 

Yankton  Sioii  x 1,716 

Utah: 

Panguitch  School- 

Kanab  Kaibab 83 

Shivwits  Paiute 140 

Uinta    and    Ourav    Agency — 

binta  Ute...' '. . .       432 

Uncompahgre  Tte 524 

WTiite  River  Ute 305 

Not  under  an  agency-  - 

Paiute t/370 

c  From  report  190().  d  From  report  1905. 
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Population  of  Indians — Continued. 


Washington: 

Colville  Agency — 

Columoia (Moees*  band)..  324 

ColviUe 334 

Kalispel , 98 

Lake 268 

Nez  Perc6  (Joseph's  band)  90 

Nespelim 206 

Okina^n 348 

Sanpofl 152 

Upper  Spokan 238 

Lower  Spokan 301 

Wenatchi 93 

Neah  Bay  School — 

Hoh 54 

Makah 410 

Ozette 28 

Quileute 241 

Puyallup  School — 

Chehalis 146 

Georgetown 125 

Hnmptulip 24 

Nisqualli 146 

Puyallup 479 

Quaitso  (Queet-see) 55 

Quinaielt 141 

Sklallam 327 

Skokomish 192 

Squaxon  Island 98 

Tulalip  School— 

Lummi 414 

Muckleshoot 155 

Suquamish  or  Port  Madi- 
son   174 

Skagit  and  Swinomish 273 

Tulalip  (remnants  of  many 

tribes  and  bands) 402 

Yakima  School — 

Yakima,  Klikitat,  and 
Wisham  (consolidated  as 
confederated  Yakima) . . 

Not  under  an  agent — 

Nooksak 

a  From  Report  1903. 

6  From  U.  S.  Census,  1900. 


Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  School — 

Menominee 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 
La  Pointe  Agency — 
Chippewa  at — 

Bad  River 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grande  Portage 

Lac  Courte  Oreille 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Red  Cliff 

Rice  Lake 

Oneida  School — Oneida 

Wittenberg  School — 

Winnebago 

Wyoming: 

Shosnoni  School — 

Araps^o 

Shoshoni 


Miscellaneous: 

Miami  in  Indiana 

Old  town  Indians  in  Maine 

Catawba  in  South  Carolina 

Alabama,  Muskogee,  and  Cu- 
shatta  in  Texas 


1,375 
558 


1,179 
916 
343 

1,201 
793 
454 
195 

2,163 

1,268 


888 
813 

b243 

C410 

^60 

b470 


Summary. 

Population  of  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  including  freedmen  and 
intermarried  whites 101, 228 

Population  exclusive  of  Five 
Civilized  Tribes 197,244 


Total  Indian  population,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska 298,  472 


2,002 

a  200 

c  From  Report  1898. 

d  Live  near  Columbia  and  are  intermarried  with  Cherokees. 


SUPPLIES  FOE  THE  IXDIAK  SEEYIOE. 

Hie  following  tables  show  the  contracts  awarded  at  Washington. 
D.  C.|  under  advertisements  of  February  19, 25,  and  26,  March  5  and 
25|  April  22,  Jul^  1,  and  August  7,  1907,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian 
Service,  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908: 

Clasftijication  of  supplies, 

Paflre. 

AgricaltnTal  implements 204, 249 

Barley 236 

Bacon,  lard,  and  groceries 234, 243 

Beef 236,237 

Blankets  and  dry  goods 229 

Boots  and  shoes 197 

Clothing  and  piece  goods 180 

Coal 267 

Com 238 

Enameled  ware,  lamps,  etc 198, 244 

Feed 273 

Flour 274 

Furniture  and  wooden  ware 199, 246 

Glass,  oils,  and  paints 208, 250 

Harness,  leather,  and  findings 201, 246 

Hardware 214,254 

Hats  and  caps 233 

Medical  supplies 183 

Mutton 238 

Notions 232 

Oats 277 

Overalls,  shirts,  gloves,  and  eii9i>enders 231 

Salt 239 

School  books  and  supplies 192 

Stoves,  pipe,  etc 213, 253 

Tin  and  stamped  ware 211, 252 

Underwear  and  horiery 230 

Wagons  and  wagon  fixturfs 206 

Nam€s  and  numbers  of  contractors. 

1.  Adams,  Henry,  jr.  13.  Balsz,  Joseph  M. 

2.  Alexander  A  Co.  ,14.  Barker,  Frank. 
8.  Alpert  Co.,  C.  H.  ;  15.  Barnes,  Edward. 

4.  Alleman.  Charles  L.  16.  Barnhart,  Kenneth. 

5.  Alton,  Geoige  W.  17.  Battles,  Charles  E. 

6.  American  Book  Co.  18.  Bauer,  Gustav  T. 

7.  Anderson,  John  Q.  I  10.  Beaven,  John  S. 

8.  Arbuckle,  John.  20.  Becker-Moore  Paint  Co. 

9.  Aseptic  Fumitiire  Co.  |  21.  Bell,  Henry  C. 

10.  Baboitt  Brothers.  22.  Bennion,  Harden. 

11.  Baker,  Wakefield.  23.  Bergin,  Edward  E. 

12.  Ballin,  Solomon.  24.  Bemhard,  Samuel  T. 
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26.  Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

26.  Bird,  Ossian  F. 

27.  Birkhaenser,  William  G. 

28.  Blenkiron,  Joseph  E. 

29.  Block,  Maurice. 

80.  Blohm,  Charles  H. 

81.  Blunt,  Charles  W. 

82.  Boat  Wright,  Robert  A. 

83.  Bonn  Brothers  &  Co, 

84.  Bonnet,  Lorenzo  A. 
35.  Book  Cliff  Raikoad  Co. 
86.  Bowman,  Charles  F. 

37.  Boyles,  Charles  D. 

38.  Brandenstein,  Max  J. 

39.  Brennan,  Frederick  H. 

40.  Brill  Brothers. 

41.  Broadwater,  William  C. 

42.  Brown,  David  R. 
48.  Brown  Shoe  Co. 

44.  Burrows,  Alfred  F. 

45.  Busby,  William. 

46.  Butterworth,  William. 

47.  CahiU-Swift  Manufacturing  Co. 

48.  Caimey,  John  J. 

49.  Campbell,  William  V. 

50.  Cape  well  Horsenail  Co. 

51.  Carg^l  Coal  Co. 

52.  Carrigan,  Andrew. 

53.  Carrigan,  Edmond  B. 

54.  Carstens  Packing  Co. 

55.  Castle,  Chaiincey  H. 

56.  Caya,  Louis  M. 

57.  Chatterton,  Howard  E. 

58.  Chedic,  Walter  H. 

59.  Chicago  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

60.  Clark,  Roy  A. 

61.  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co. 

62.  Clover,  John  A. . 

63.  Clow-Schaaf  Lumber  Co. 

64.  Cobum,  Almon  C. 

65.  Coflfin,  Gorham  B. 

66.  Colburn,  Eugene. 

67.  Cold  Blast  Feather  Co. 

68.  Collins,  William. 
68 J. Comer,  George  P. 

69.  Comes,  Charles  W. 

70.  Cornwell,  William  C. 

71.  Cosier,  Howard  M. 

72.  Cotton,  Clinton  N. 

73.  Coulson,  Don  Carlos. 

74.  Craft,  Isaac. 

75.  Crist,  Jacob  H. 

76.  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 

77.  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

78.  Daggett,  Charles  A. 

79.  Dana,  Leslie. 

80.  Davis,  William  F. 

81.  Day  Rubber  Co. 

82.  Dean,  Marvin  A. 

83.  Devitt,  James. 
'^    Diener,  Walter  H. 

^nnann,  Frederick  W.,  jr. 
^oe,  Edward  L. 
Louis  G. 
,  William  J.  C. 


89.  Dunne,  Thomas  E. 

90.  Eames,  John  C. 

91.  Ender  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

92.  Estabrooks,  Edward  J.  H. 

93.  Ferry,  Frank  F. 

94.  Fine  &  Sons,  Morris. 

95.  Frank,  Henry. 

96.  Fricke,  John  W. 

97.  Frink,  James  A. 

98.  Fuller,  G.  Edward. 

99.  Gamer,  John  T. 

00.  Geldart,  Richard  W. 

01.  Geoige,  Ira  M. 

02.  Gilman,  Stephan  F. 

03.  Gilpin,  Geoige  H. 

04.  Goldman,  Charles. 

05.  Gorham  Rubber  Co. 

06.  Gould,  Frank. 

07.  Graf,  George  B. 

08.  Grand  Junction  Feed  and   Imple- 

ment Co. 

09.  Greene,  Henry  S. 

10.  Grifiin,  Andrew  J. 

11.  Gueinzius,  Walter  B. 

12.  Hahn,  William  H. 

13.  Hamilton,  William  H. 

1 4.  Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Co. 

15.  Hannahs,  Frederick  W. 

16.  Haskins,  Robert  C. 

17.  Haydock,  John. 

18.  Healy-Brown  Co. 

19.  Herrmann  Co.,  George. 

20.  Hersch,  Leo. 

21.  Herzog,  John  S. 

22.  Hess,  Eugene  C. 

23.  Hiller,  John  Roy. 

24.  Hockaday,  Jam?8  W. 

25.  Holbrook,  Henry  i»5, 

26.  Hooker  Co.,  H.  M. 

27.  Hornby,  George  H. 

28.  Horstmann  Co.,  Wm.  H. 

29.  Howe,  Charles  K. 

30.  Huffman,  Reuben  M. 

31.  Hutchison,  Frank  B. 

32.  Ilfeld,  Noa. 

33.  Imel,  Wilber  E. 

34.  Indianapolis  Furniture  Co. 

35.  Jewell,  Charles  S. 

36.  Johns,  Hu^h  M. 

37.  Jones  of  Bmghamton. 

38.  Jones,  Thomas  W. 

39.  Josephthal,  Sidney  L. 

40.  Kalb,  Ix)ui8 

41.  Kansteiner,  Henry  A. 

42.  Kasper,  Peter  J. 

43.  Kennedy,  Franklin  H. 

44.  Kennedy,  Harry  M. 

45.  Kentta,  John. 

46.  Keyes,  Rollin  A. 

47.  Keyset,  William  H. 

48.  Klatt,  Walter  F. 

49.  Kohler,  Frederick  W. 

50.  Kokomo  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

51.  Kopittke,  Henry. 

52.  Kosydar,  Joseph. 
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168.  Krueger  &  Sarff. 
164.  Kuhlmev,  Albert. 
166.  Kuhn,  Dewitt. 

166.  Lake,  J.  Arthur. 

167.  Lange  &  Waldi  Manufacturing  Co. 

168.  Levy  &  Weinstein. 
160.  Littauer  Brothers. 
180.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
ICll.  Littlefield,  Ivory  F. 
182.  Lohman,  Frank  E. 
188.  Loth,  Moritz. 
184.  Lyford,  Harry  B. 

186.  MAcGill,  Alexander  D. 
188.  McClure,  Thomas  D. 

187.  McComb,  Harry. 

188.  McLoughlin,  John  E. 
180.  McNamara,  John  J. 

170.  McNeU,  John. 

171.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

172.  Mallow,  August. 

173.  Manhattan  Supply  Co. 

174.  Maiming,  John  H. 

176.  Marcus,  Alfred  J. 
178.  Marks,  Edward  M. 

177.  Martin,  Charles  J. 

178.  Martin,  Wilton  G. 
170.  Maus,  Frederick  K. 

180.  Meinecke,  Henry. 

181.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  J.  S. 

182.  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Co. 

183.  Michigan  Leather  Co. 

184.  Midland  Glass  and  Paint  Co. 

186.  Miller,  Geoi^ge  L. 
188.  Miller,  Thomas  L. 

187.  Mills,  Henry  T. 

188.  Mikenberger,  George. 
180.  Mineralized  Rubber  Co. 

100.  Missouri  Belting  Co. 

101.  Moore,  James  K.,  jr. 

102.  Moore,  John  Dent. 

103.  Moi^gan,  James  C. 

104.  Moi^gan,  John  W. 

106.  Morton,  Mathew  F. 
108.  Mowry,  James  F. 

107.  Nason,  Orville  P. 

108.  Nathan,  Jonathan. 
100.  Nay,  George  J. 

200.  Neal,  Thomas. 

201.  Neiss,  John  H. 

202.  Northup,  James  H. 

203.  Noyes,  Charles  P. 

204.  Nystrom.  Albert  J. 
206.  Cakes  MiU  Co. 

5M)8.  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Co. 

5307.  Pacific  Vin^r  and  Pickle  Works. 

5308.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
200.  Patch,  Ralph  E. 

210.  Patton,  Frank  C. 

211.  Peabody,  Thomas  A. 

212.  Peake,  Joshua  J. 

213.  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

214.  Pioneer  Meat  Co. 
216.  Pippey,  William  F. 
218.  Pitkin,  Edward  H. 


217.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

218.  Pittsbur|;h  Coal  Co.  of  Minnesota. 
210.  Plaut,  Max. 

220.  Port  Costa  Milling  Co. 

221.  Power,  Charles  B. 

222.  Praeger,  John  F. 

223.  Puhl  Webb  Co. 

224.  Rand,  McNaUy  &  Co. 
226.  Rathleutner,  Frank. 

226.  Reed,  Joseph  C. 

227.  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

228.  Reinhardt,  Henry. 

220.  Republic  Bag  and  Paper  Co. 

230.  Rippetoe,  William  E. 

231.  Riverside  Mill  Co. 

232.  Roberts,  George  N. 

233.  Roberts,  Arthur  W. 

234.  Robertson,  Byrd  A. 
236.  Roby,  Frank  H. 

236.  Rohr,  Guy  D. 

237.  Roodhouse,  Frank  S. 

238.  Rosenberg,  Abraham. 
230.  Rosenbush,  Al.  A. 

240.  Rudee,  David. 

241.  Rumsey  &  Sikemeier  Co. 

242.  Sams,  John  H. 

243.  Sanders,  Frank  L. 

244.  Sanford,  James  W. 
246.  Sawyer  Biscuit  Co. 

246.  Schrank,  Martin. 

247.  Schussler,  Frank. 

248.  Schuster,  Adolf. 
240.  Schwarz,  Henry  W. 

260.  Scrivener,  John  F. 

261.  Seabury  &  Johnson. 

262.  Searing,  Charles  H. 

263.  Sessions,  Edward  P. 

264.  Shear,  William  M. 
266.  Sherburne,  Joseph  H. 

266.  Sherman,  WUliam  F. 

267.  Sherwood,  James  W. 

268.  Siegel  Cooper  Co. 
260.  Singer  Brothers. 

260.  Skoog,  Nils  J. 

261.  Sloan,  Robert  H. 

262.  Small,  Charles  A. 

263.  Smith,  Edward  C. 

264.  Smith,  Oliver  P. 
266.  Spear,  Willis  M. 

266.  Splitstoser,  Fred. 

267.  Stadsvold,  Sever  S. 

268.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

269.  Stanford,  Joseph  W. 

270.  Starr,  William  H. 

271.  Steele,  Henry  B. 

272.  Steusloff,  Frederick  W. 

273.  Stirk,  Richard  C. 

274.  Strauss  &  Co.,  Alfred. 
276.  Strong,  J.  Edmund. 

276.  Studebaker  Brothers  Manufactur- 

ing Co. 

277.  Sumner,  Joshua  L. 

278.  Sweeny  &  Co. 
270.  Swift  &  Co. 
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280. 
281. 
282. 


285. 

286. 
287. 


280. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
208. 
204. 
206. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
200. 
800. 
801. 
802. 


Tacoma  Meat  Co. 
ThimiB,  Walter  B. 
Tobien,  John  H. 
Townaend,  Edward  B. 
Tribolet.  Siegfried  J. 
Trov     Laundry    Machiner>' 

(Limited). 
Tuthill,  Frank  H. 
Tuttle,  William  O. 
VaUey  Flour  Mills. 
Vanderwagen,  Andrew. 
Vane-Calvert  Paint  Co. 
Van  Taasel,  Frank  L. 
Vickera,  John  V. 
Wabath,  Rugene. 
Wanamaker,  John. 
Watson,  Mark  H. 
Watters  Laboratories. 
Weller,  Charles  F. 
Western  Shade  Cloth  Co. 
Wheder  &  Perry. 
Whitall  Tatum  Co. 
White,  Ira  C. 
White,  Martin  M. 


Co. 


303.  White,  Richard  P. 

304.  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
306.  White,  Victor. 

306.  Wiggin,  Charles  M. 

307.  Wilder,  John  E. 

308.  Wilhehn,  Charles  M. 
300.  Wilkinson,  Frederick  P. 

310.  Willard  Manufocturing  Co. 

311.  Williams,  Crist. 

312.  Williams,  James. 

313.  Wilson,  Frands  J. 

314.  Wilson,  William. 
316.  Wingfield,  Charles  W. 

316.  Wirt,  Emmet. 

317.  Wittenberg  Cedar  Co. 

318.  Wocher  dc  Son  Co.,  Max. 
310.  Wood  worth,  John  C. 

320.  Wooster  Brush  Works. 

321.  Wooster,  Will. 

322.  Wright,  Gilbert  G. 

323.  Wright,  Perley  N. 

324.  Yates  &  Co.  (Incorporated). 
326.  Yoimglove,  Edward  A. 


ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  19,  1907,  for  clothing  and  piece 

goods. 

CLOTHING. 


QoantlW 


AITAI 


Article. 


2fi0  yards.. 
1,100  yttrds. 

M12  yards. 

80yards... 
3,720  yards. 
225  yards.. 

If906  yards 


Piece  goods: 

Cassimexe,  all  wool,  cadet  gray 
Winter  weight 


Summer  weight 

Cassimere,  or  kersey,  all  wool,  dark 
blue- 
Winter  weight 

Cassimere,  all  wool- 
Light  steel,  summer  weight 

Dark  steel,  winter  weight 

Dark  steel,  summer  weight 


2,446  yards 

800  yards.. 
1,000  yards 
86 


Light  blue 

!  Kentucky  Jeans: 

Coats,    men's,    Oxford,    Kentucky 
jeans,  s.  b.  sack,  straight  front,  nar- 
row rolling  collar,  five  buttons, 
black  vegetable  ivory,  body  lining, 
not  quilted,  38  to  46. 
Trousers,  boys',  Oxford,  Kentucky 
leans,  lined  with  good  brown  mus- 
lin,  seat  and  crotch  taped  and 
strengthened,  metal  buttons,  riv- 
eted onj  for  boys  6  to  10  years- 
Long 

Knee 

Trousers,  boys',  Oxford,  Kentucky 
jeans;  seat  and  crotch  tai)ed  and 
strengthened,  metal  buttons,  riv- 
eted oui  for  boys  11  to  18  years. 


Number  ;  Award- 

of  eon-  :  ed  price, '     Points  of  delivery, 
tractor,    per  unit. , 


Khaki,  to  be  lilra  and  equal  in  mate- 
rial, construction,  strength,  width, 
weave,  and  color  to  the  khaki  used 
by  the  United  States  Government 
for  armv  clothing,  of  standard 
adopted  May  1, 1903. 

Kentucky  jeans;  width  full  27  inches, 
weight  9  ounces  to  the  linear  yard; 
all  wool  filling. 

Kersey,  all  wool,  winter  weight- 
Dark  blue 


Gl 


(il 


Gl 
222  ■ 

^^ 

10 


$1.69 
1.4ti 


1.97i 
1.27J 


New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


1.42i«\,  New  York. 

1.27 J     New  York.  St.  Louis, 

or  Chicago. 
.24i  i  Chicago. 


163 

.31 

N*^w  York. 

61 
61 

1,97  J 
1.78 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 
or  Chicago. 
Do. 

158 

1.95 

New  York. 

168 

1 
1 
.72 

158 

.49 

158 

.95 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Cbntadi  awarded  under  advertUement  of  February  19 ,  1907,  for  doMng  and  piece 

goods — Continued. 


CLOTHING— Contlnaed. 


Awsnwi* 


1,780  pain. 


1Q0.. 
M7.. 

«B7.. 


17.. 
».. 

S15 
4?0, 


SSpaln. 
aOpftin. 


612  pain. 
fiOOpftin. 


no, 

170 
190 

56. 

102 
160, 


Article. 


KflDtooky  Joans— Continued. 

Trouien,  men's,  30  to  44  waist;  29  to 
64  inaeam;  seat  and  crotch  taped 
and  strengtiiened,  metal  battens, 
riveted  on. 
Scdta,  boys',  6  to  10  years^trousers 
lined- 
Jacket  and  long  trousers 

Jacket  and  knee  trousers 

Suits,  boys',  11  to  18  years- 
Coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers 

Coat  and  trousers 

Suits,  youths',  19  to  24  years- 
Coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers 

Coat  and  trousers 

Waistcoats,  s.  b.  six  buttons,  no  col- 
lar, vegetable-ivory  buttons,  sizes 

Police  unifonns: 

Coats,  men's,  s.  b.  sack,  straight 
front,  blouse  military  collar,  five 
flre«ilt  eagle  buttons  on  front  and 
two  fire-gilt  eagle  buttons  on  cuffs, 
red  cloth  piping  down  front  and  at 
cuffs;  at  snoulaer  two  fire-gilt  eafflo 
buttons  on  strap;  sizes  as  may  be 
required;  for  police  uniforms,  of- 
ficers'— 
Dark-blue  kersey,  winter  weight . , 
Dark-blue  cloth,  assorted  sizes, 

summer  weight. 
Dark-blue  kersey,  winter  weight . 
Dark-blue  cloth,  stunmer  weight . 
Trousers,  men's,  to  matdi  coats,  seat 
and  crotch  taped,  metal  buttons, 
sewed  on,  rea  cloth  piping  down 
outside  seams,  to  match  officers' 
coats;  for  police  uniforms,  officers'. 
Sizes  as  may  be  required— 
Dark-blue  kersey,  winter  weight 
Dark-blue  cloth,  summer  weight. 
Trousers,  men's,  dark-blue  cloth,  seat 
and  crotch  taped,  metal  buttons, 
sewed    on,  sky-blue  Diping  down 
outside  seams;  for  ponce  uniforms, 
privates'.       Sizes  as  may  be  re- 
quired- 
Winter  weight 

Summer  weight 

Waistcoats,  men's,  straight  military 
coliiu*,  seven  fire-^lt  eagle  buttons 
on  front;  for  police  uniforms,  offi- 
cers' and  privates'.  Sizes  as  may 
be  required— 
Dark-blue  kersey,  to  match  coats, 

s.  b..  winter  weight. 
Dark-blue  cloth,  summer  weight . 
Cassimere: 

Suits,  uniform,  dark-blue,  lined,  for 
boys  6  to  10  years- 
Jacket  and  knee  trousers,  winter 
weight. 
Suits,  uniform,  dark-blue,  for  boys 
11  to  18  years.    Trousers  not  to  be 
Uned— 
Winter  weight   (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Winter  weight  (coat  and  trou- 
sers). 
Summer  weight  (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Summer  weight  (coat  and  trou- 
sers). 
Suits,  unUorm,  dark-blue,  for  large 
boys  19  to  24  years.    Trousers  not 
to  oe  lined- 
Winter   weight  (coat,  trousers, 
and  waistcoat). 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


156 


Award- 
ed price, 
per  unit. 


294 
158 

204 
158 


I 


294  ! 

iJ8 ; 


294 


168 


$1.09 


1S8 

1.95 

168 

1.66 

168 

3.29 

168 

2.94 

168 

3.82 

158 

3.41 

158 

.69 

6.88 
0.71 

6.38 
5.86 


4.19 
3.54 


4.07 
3.54 


Points  of  delivaiy. 


New  York. 


I 


9.90 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


294 

1.80 

Do. 

l.')8 

1.55 

Do. 

loH 

4.;<0 

Do 

158 

■ 
7.67 

Do 

ir,8 

6.60 

Do 

1.58 

7.79  ' 

Do 

158 

0.(16 

Do 

Do. 
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CLOTHtNO-GontlDDed. 


S^ffl 

Artlclf. 

Namber 

Award- 
ed price, 
per  unit. 

Points  oldellTOry. 

bay's  18  to  34  yea  IB.    Troiueii  not 
to^  lined. 
Wliiier  weight  {coat  end  tron- 

■era). 
Snnuner  weight  (coat.  trouMn, 

and  waistcoat), 
amuner  weight  |eoai  end  tron- 

Bolte,  ranioriD.  c(idcl.«ruy.  lined,  lor 

^IntS  we^J^ijaclirt  and  long 

tronaera). 
Winter  weight  tjiustrt  and  knee 

Sominer  weight  (Jacket  and  knee 

Soita,  nniform 'cadet.gray,  lorboya 
U  to  18  years.    TrouseTB  not  to  be 
lined-  ' 
Wtowr  weight  (ooat.  iroiBori 

Bulla,  onlftmn  (ooat  and  troufere), 

lU 

157 

1S7 

£ 

148 
1«. 

isa 

1S8 
ISl 

4.M 

K 

6: 78 

8.72 

6.2! 
S.Bfl 

a.  S3 

7.70 

fl.M 
4.2S 

3.8U 

New  York. 

Do. 
I>o. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

gt 

Do. 

K: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

» 

a. 

936 

IK. 

to  Ik  lined- 
Winter  walebt    (coat,    trouieia, 

and  wuls&oBt). 
wmterweightfcostandtrousen). 
Bummer  weight  (coat  aod  Iroa- 

Sulti,  UDifonn,  llght-etuel,  Uned,  for 
boyaOtolOyeara- 
Winter  ivdght  (jacket  and  long 

Bummer  wdght  (Jaclt«t  and  long 

Winter  weight  Oacket  and  knee 

Buminer  weight  (Jacket  and  knee 

Suita.^m'if™;  llBlit>Bteel,  for  hoy> 
11  to  IB  year*.    Troussranot  to  be 

Winter  weight  (coat,  tronaera, 

and  walalcoat). 
Wlnt«r  weight (ccat  and  trousers) . 
Summer  weight  (coat,  tioUHis, 

andwalalcoali. 
Sununer  weight  (coat  and  trou- 

winter  weight  (coat,  trouaeni, 

W  Inter  welghtlookt  and  trouaen) . 

Summer  weight  (ooat,  troowra, 

■nd  waJatcoat). 

Sulta,  uniform  (coat  and  trouwmi), 

llghl-Bteel,  lor  laige  boya  19  to  2* 

&:::::::::::: 

■JO 

m 

i.lM 

SB?:::::::";::: 
aao. 

Bulla,  boya',  dark-ated.  lined,  lor 
boysStolOyeara— 
Winter  weight  (Jacket  and  long 

tiouHra). 
Suromer  weighl  (jacket  and  long 

tronBors). 
Winter     weight      (Jacket     and 

"bloomer"  knee  troiiacra). 
Bummer     weight     (Jacket    and 

"bloomer"  knee  Irousora), 
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G&niraeU  atoarded  under  advertisement  of  February  19,  1907 ^  for  clothing  and  piece 

goods — Continued. 


CLOTHING— Continued. 


Qmmtlty 
awmrded. 


Article. 


IflO. 


807  pairs.. 
l,806pain 

MOpain.. 

870 

816 

«n 

1,680 

165 

420 


Caasimere— Continued. 

Suits,  boys',  dark-steel,  for  bovs  11  to 

18jrear8.  Trousers  not  to  be  lined— 

winter  weight  (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Winter  weight  (coat  and  trousers) . 
Summer  weight  (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Summer  weight  (coat  and  trou- 
sers). 
Suits,  boys',  dark-steel,  for  large 
bovs  19  to  24  years.    Trousers  not 
to  be  lined- 
Winter  weight  (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Winter  weight  (coat  and  trousers) 
Summer  wiig^t  (coat,  trousers, 

and  waistcoat). 
Summer  weight  (coat  and  trou- 
sers). 
Ehaki: 

Tronsers,  boys',  lined  with  good 
quality  silesla,  fast  color,  to  match 
khaki;  metal  buttons  riveted  on. 
seat  and  crotch  taped;  for  boys  6 
to  10  years- 
Long 

Knee 

Trousers,  boys',  unlined;  metal  but- 
tons riveted  on,  seat  and  crotch 
taped;  for  boys  11  to  18  years. 
Trousers,  men's.  30  to  44  waist,  29  to 
34  inseam;  unlined;  metal  buttons 
riveted  on,  seat  and  crotch  taped. 
Suits,  for  boys  6  to  10  years.    Trou- 
sers lined- 
Jacket  and  long  trousers 

Jacket  and  knee  trousers 

Suits,  for  boys  11  to  18  years.    Trou- 
sers unlined— 

Coat,  trousers,  and  waistcoat 

Coat  and  trousers 

Suits,  for  large  boys  19  to  24  years. 
Trousers  umined— 

Coat,  trousers,  and  waistcoat 

Coat  and  trousers 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Award- 
ed price, 
per  unit. 

Points  of  delivery. 

158 

t 
i 

86.27  '  New  York 

1 

158 
158 

5.32            Do. 
5.89            Do. 

158 

4.89 

Do. 

158 

158 
158 

158 


310 
310 
310 


310 


310 
310 


310 
310 


310 
310 


7.84 

6.66 
7.18 

6.19 


LOS 

.74 
L22 


L44 


2.34 
2.08 


3.67 
2.91 


3.03 

3.16 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  25, 1907,  for  medical  supplies,  school 
hooks f  etc.,  rubber  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  enameled  vxire,  glassware,  etc.,  and  hardware, 
iron.  naCls,  etc. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Article. 


416oaDoes.. 
&y570  ounces. 
0|O7O  ounces. 

282  ounces., 
fig  ounces... 
61  canoes... 

Ifil5  ounces. 

425  canoes.. 
415  canoes.. 

dOoanoei.. 
MOomioei.. 


Medicines: 
Acids- 
Acetic,  c.  p.,  In  8-oz.  bottles 

Boracic,  powd.,  in  4-oz.  bottles. . 
(Carbolic,  pure.  95  per  cent  liquid, 

in  8-oz.  Dottles. 

Citric,  in  8-oz.  bottles 

Gallic,  in  4-oz.  bottles 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P.,  dilute,  in 

1-oz.  bottles. 
Hydrochloric,  c.  p.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 

bottles. 
Nitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles. 
Fhos.,  dilute,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g. 

8.  bottles. 
Salicylic,  powd.,  in  8-oz.  bottles  . 
Sulphuric,  c.  p.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 


Nimaber 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 

Points  of  delivery. 

297 
297 
182 

10.001 
.Ol{ 
•01 A 

Omaha. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

181 
171 
182 

.04 
.04^ 

.osi 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

171 

.011 

Do. 

171 
182 

.01 J 

.01 A 

Do. 
Do. 

171 
171 

.022 

.oii 

Do. 
Do. 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Fdjruary  26 ^  1907,  etc. — Gontiiiiied. 

ICEDICAL  SUPPLIES—Contuiaed. 


Qmuitltj 
awaidM. 


Article. 


36  pooads. . . . 


83000X1068. 

43potixi(U.. 
4i  pounds.. 


964  011X1068.... 

IKpotmds 

184  oimoes 

240  pounds.... 
206oanoes 


130  pounds. 


llOoonoes.. 
IJOO  ounces. 
186  pounds.. 
344  pounds.. 


166  ounces.... 

602  ounces 

804  ounces.... 
OOpounds..... 
100  pounds.... 

40  pounds 

1/xjO  ounces... 

60  ounces 


114  tubes. 

136  tubes. 

217  tubes, 

344  tubes, 

222  tubes . 
164  tubes , 

638  tubes, 

600  tubes. 

216  tubes , 

137  tubes , 
600  tubes 
430  tubes 


184  bottles. 

180  bottles. 

142  bottles. 
273  bottles. 

207  bottles. 

157  bottles. 

290  bottles. 

295  bottles. 

230  bottles. 
155  bottles. 

'Iwttles. 


•| 


Medicines--Coiitinued. 
Adds— Continued. 

Sulphuric,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in 

14b.  g.  a.  bottles. 
Tannic,  p.,  powd.,  in  8-o£.  bottles. 
Tartaric,  powd.,  in  1-lb.  bottles. . 
Fluid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.— 

Berberis  aquifoliuzn,  in  l&-oe.  bot- 
tles. 

Belladonna,  in  4-os.  bottles 

Buchu.  in  1-lb.  bottles 

Cannaois  Indica,  in  4-os.  bottles.. 
Cascara  Sagrada,  in  14b.  bottles. . 
Cimiciluga  (racemosa),  in  4-oz. 

bottles. 
Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  1- 

Ib.  bottles. 
Colchicum  seed.  In  4-oz.  bottles. . . 

Ergot, in8-oz.  bottles 

Oinffer,  in  14b.  bottles 

Hydrastis,  colorless,  in  14b.  bot- 
tles. 

Hyoscyamus,  in  4-oz.  bottles 

Ipecac,  in  &-oz.  bottles 

Rhubarb,  in  8-oz.  bottles 

Senna,  in  14b.  bottles 

Taraxacum,  in  14b.  bottles 

Valerian,  in  14b.  bottles 

Viburnum,  in  8-oz.  bottles 

Solid  extracts,  U.  S.  P.— 

Colocynth  compound,  i>owd.,  in 

8-oz.  bottles. 
Hypodermic  tablets: 

Aconitine.  ^his  gr.,  in  tubes  of  25. . . 
Apomorphinc,  hydrochlorate,  ^ 

gr.,  in  tubes  of  25. 
Atropia,  sulph.,  j^o  g^->  ^  tubes 

of  25. 
Cocaine,  hvdrochlorate,  i  gr.,  In 

tubes  of  25. 

Digitalin,  ^i^o  gr.,  in  tubes  of  25 

Hyoscyamine,  j  Jn  gr-i  ^  tubes  of 

Morphia,  J  gr.,  atropine,  ^hf  gr-» 

in  tubes  of  25. 
Morphia,  sulph.,  |  gr.  each,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Nitroglycerin,  t^o  gr.,  in  tubes  of 

25. 
Pilocarpine,     hvdrochlorate,     } 

gr.,  in  tubes  of  25. 
Strychnine,  nitrate,  ^o   gr.,  in 

tubes  of  25. 
Strychnine,  sulph.,  j^^  gr.,   in 

tubes  of  25. 
Tablet  triturates: 

Aconitine,  vig  gr.,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Aconitine,  t&o  g^**  in  bottles  of 

100. 

Aloln,  T^o  gr.,  in  bottles  of  100 

Arsenic,  iodide,  s^q  gr.,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Atropine  sulphate,  tAv  K^m   1^ 

bottles  of  100. 
Benzoic  acid,  \  gr.,  in  bottles  of 

100. 
Caffeine,  citrated,}  gr.,  in  bottles 

of  100. 
Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel  A 

gr.,  sodium  bicarb.  1  gr.),  m 

bottles  of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 
500. 
Calomel  and  sodium  (calomel  1 

gr.,  sodium  bicarb.  1  gr.),  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 
500. 


Number  Awarded 

of  con-       inioe 

1  tractor,    per  unit. 

Points  of  dellTBfy. 

181 

80142 

St.  Louis. 

181 
207 

.03} 
.36 

Da 

Omaha. 

206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

.56 

.73 

.11 

1.60 

.04 

New  York,  Chicago. 
or  St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1 

206 

j 

.64 

Po. 

1 

206 
206 
206 
206 

.06 
.05* 
.66 
.42 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

!l^ 

.04 

.38 

.60 

.60 

.03} 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

208 

.071 

Do. 

206 
206 

.03 
.04* 

Do. 
Do. 

208 

.021 

Do. 

206 

.05* 

Do. 

206 
206 

.02} 
.U3{ 

Do. 
Do. 

206 

.05,^, 

Do. 

206 

.03/o 

Do. 

208 

.&! 

Do. 

208 

.05 

Do. 

208 

.02i 

Do. 

208 

.02i 

Do. 

208 

.04* 

Do. 

208 

.05} 

Do. 

208 
208 

.05 
.04} 

Do. 
Do. 

208 

.05 

Do. 

208 

.05 

Do. 

208 

.05i 

Do. 

208 

.04* 

Do. 

208 

.07i 

Do. 

208 

.05,>5 

Do. 

208 

.14 

1 

Do. 
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1£BD1CAL  80PPLI£8-CouUi»i«d. 


ssss 

Artlda. 

Number 

OlOOD- 

tnotor. 

siS 

Point  of  iWlTMT. 

MbMtte 

yeilhiio»-Coatiim«l. 

Biune  as  above,  in  bolilM  ol 

308 

».OSJ 

Do. 

silionlM.... 

308 

.H 

»tmum 

««o£«comp.,.p...atK>ttb. 

BmH  w  .bov^  in  bottlea  of 

Codflnc,  without  ailgar,  j  er..  iD 

bottlM  ol  m. 
CodeliiB.  -rtflioat  BUfiar,  i  gr.,  la 

ConotiiTB  snbUmale,  ,),  gr..  In 

bottlu  ol  100, 
Dl^tfOIn,  pure  J^  gr.  mbotUei 

DtBltaUn,  puis,  ,J,  gr.,  la  hottlm 

aoB 

•  OS 

Do. 

MtettlM 

xe 

.11 

Do. 

MboMN 

MbOttlH 

assas;:::: 

ZOB 

24 

.10 

.041 

2 

mbotttaa 

IMbottta 

208 
208 

■  OH 

Do. 
Do. 

WbOttiM 

208 

■Ml 

Do. 

■  bottta 

UBbottlH 

I>«iriin  ponder,  1  gr..  Id  bottlei 
ollOO. 
Same  as  above,  la  bottles  of 

Same  u  above,  In  bottles  of 

i^^^iSifPgiir^srti™™ 

Sanu  u  above,  Id  bottlee  ol 

&»"""""■'■ '■""■■ 

Bune  as  above,  in  liottlea  ol 
8une  as  above.  In  bottles  ol 
SiLiiic  M  Bl.oie,  In  bottles  ol 

208 

.«1 

Do. 

IHbottiM 

Mbottka 

nbottka 

208 
208 

208 

.06 

.oet 

.IS 

Do. 
Do. 

aaSS;:::: 

208 

:^ 

Do. 

Do. 

TJhottKi 

T4tiMtlM 

TObotUM 

as 

208 

.041 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

1«  bottle..... 

20S 

.101 

Do. 

WbottlM 

308 

.041 

Do. 

USbottlM 

308 

.101 

Do. 

Kbottlei 

Same  aii  above.  In  botllPd  ol 
Zlm    phosphide    1  gr     Id  bot 

208 

.041 

Do. 

«botU«i 

308 

.104 

Do. 

mbottln 

308 

-iiA 

Do. 

IKbotUei 

208 

■  «A 

DO. 

mbotUea 

Con  PIT       1 1 

'a 

Same  Bs  above   In  botlloa  of 

208 

-OS^ 

Do. 

lOObotUii 

^ 

.101 

DO. 

tabottiM 

Same    as    abova     in    1  lb 

182 

.85 

St,  Louis. 

WbOttlM 

•ibOttlM 

Creosote  beecbwood  1  minim  in 
bottles  of  100. 
Same  as  above,  In  bottlee  ol 

Banie  as  above,  in  bottles  of 

208 

.001 

Do. 

UO  bottle*.... 

208 

^.=. 

Do. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Quantll^ 
awarded. 


Article. 


102  bottles. 


40  bottles.. 
05  bottles.. 


175  botUes. 
845botUe8. 


08  bottles 

78  bottles 

120  bottles 

73  bottles 

168  bottles 

83  bottles 

2,885  bottles . . . 

900  bottles 


1,167  bottles, 


1,075  bottles . . 

647  ounces 

2,073  bottles . . 


IfiOQ  bottles . 


42  ounces.. 
114  ounces. 
300  ounces. 
725  bottles. 
120  ounces. 


270  pounds. 
580  ounces.. 


330  ounces 

1,120  bottles . 
130  bottles... 
130  bottles... 
80  bottles 


192  bottles. 
230boUle8. 


960  bottles. 

SSO  bottles. 

92  bottles.. 

5  bottles. 


tMttles. 
tMttles. 


Medicines— Continued. 

Compressed  tablets— Continued. 
Oubeb,  compound  (powdered  cu- 
beb  f  gr.,  dried  '  ferrous 
sulphate  |  gr.,  copaiba 
mass  h  gr.,  v^oe  turpen- 
tine t  gr.,  oil  santal  ^ 
minim,  oil  gaultheria  ^ 
minim) ,  in  bottles  of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 

500. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 
1,000. 
Exgotine,  2  ers.,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Lithiunl,  citrate,  in  5-gr.  effer- 
vescent tablets,  in  bottles  of  40. 
I'otassium  permanganate,  J  gr., 
in  bottles  of  l5o. 
Same  as  above.  In  bottles  of 
500. 
Quinine,  sulphate,  1  gr.,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 

500. 
Same  as  above,  in  bottles  of 
1,000. 
Sulfonal,  5  grs. ,  in  bottles  of  100. . . 
Elixirs,  etc.— 

Cod-liver  oil,  emulsion  of,  with 
hypophosphites  and  creosote, 
in  l-pint  bottles. 
Pepsin,  elixir  of.  National  For- 
mulary, in  l-pint  bottles. 
Aromatic  elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  in  l-pint 
bottles. 
OUs: 

Castor,  cold-pressed,  in  32-or. 
bottles. 

Cloves,  in  2-oz.  bottles 

Cod-liver,  U.  8.  P.,  in  l-pint  bot- 
tles. 
Cotton-seed,  refined,  in  pint  bot- 
tles. 

Croton,  in  1-oz.  bottles 

Cubebs,  in  4-oz.  bottles 

Eucalyptus,  in  1-oz.  bottles 

liinseed,  raw,  in  pint  bottles 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  2-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Origanum,  in  1-lb.  bottles 

Peppermint,   IT.  S.    P.,  in  4-oz. 

bottles. 
Sandalwood,  East  India,  in  4- 
0£.  bottles. 

Turpentine,  in  32-oz.  bottles 

Pills: 

Aloes  and  asafetida,  U.  S.  P.,  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Aloes  and  myrrh,  V.  S.  P.,  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Aloes  and  mastic,  U.  S.  P.,  in 

bottles  of  100. 
Asafetida,  1  gr. ,  in  bottles  of  100. . 
Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2 

S.;  opium,  1  gr.),  in  bottles  of 
)each. 
Cathartic,  vegetable,  U.  S.  P.,  In 

bottles  of  500. 
Comp.  cathartic,  U.  8.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles of  500. 
C<^iba  mass,  3  gr. ,  in  bottles  of 

Iron  carbonate,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bot- 
tles of  100. 

Iodoform,  1  gr.,  in  bottles  of  100. . 

Mercury  (green  iodide) ,  1  gr.  each, 
in  bottles  of  100. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


206 


Point  of  dellTory. 


10.06      New  York,    Chloago, 
St.  Louis. 


206 

.16 

Do. 

206 

.28 

Do. 

206 
206 

.13 
.12« 

Do» 
Do* 

206 

.05 

Do. 

206 

.10 

Do. 

206 

.06  A 

Do. 

206 

.30 

Do. 

208 

.54 

Do. 

210 

1.44 

Omaha. 

;            208 

.22 

New  York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 

208 

.19 

Do. 

208 

.19 

Do. 

• 

181 

.32} 

St.  Louis. 

297 
181 

.08 
.  17 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

182 

.lOi 

Do. 

182 
181 
297 
181 
297 

.06} 

.06 

.06 

.09} 

.12 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

182 
'           181 

.21 
.19} 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

208 
297 

.24 
.26 

New   York,   Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

210 

.07 

Do. 

j            210 

.07 

Do. 

210 

.07} 

Do. 

210 
206 

.06} 
.15} 

Do. 
New   York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 

208 

.44 

Do. 

208 

.33 

Do. 

!            206 

.40 

Do. 

208 

.05} 

Do. 

1            210 
I           206 

.14 
.06 

Omaha. 

New   York,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
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OoniraeU  awarded  under  advertieement  of  February  tSy  1907 j  etc. — Gontmued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIBS-Ckmtiiiiied. 


Q/aantitr 
ftwftided. 


617  bottles. 


Article. 


Nomber 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


1,800  botttee..., 


870i 

4e  bottles. 
«B 

142 

212 

4M 

173 

tfOpomida. 

I 

OTSoimoee 

2npoinida. 

UOpoimda. 

MSS  omioes 

815  pounds 

17ft  poonds 

745  oonoes 

232  ounces 

204  ounces 

90  ounces 

152  ounces 

157  ounces 

1.240  bottles... 

257  pounds 

2.007  bottles... 

IBSpounds 

l/Xw ounces ... 

770  ounces 

250  pounds 

46  bottles 

173  ounces 

522  ounces 

2.532 ounces  ... 

730  ounces 

387  pounds 

19  pounds 

122  pounds 

150  pounds 

I 


MadicixMB— Continued. 
Pills— Continued. 

Phosphorus,  compound   (phos- 
Idioms,  ^  gr.;  iron,  reduced.  3 
gr.;qulxiiiie,  i  gr.;  strychnine, 
9»  gr.),  in  bottles  of  100. 
Bmimate  of  quinine  (compressed  ' 
tabl0ts),3gr.  each,  in  bottles  of  I 

loa 

Tinctures- 
Aconite,  Rad.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-oz.  ' 

bottles. 
Arnica,  U.  S.  P.,  fai32-oz.  bottles. 
Belladonna,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-os.  hot-  . 

ties. 
Cannabis  Indica,  U.  8.  P.,  in&-oz. 

bottles. 
Cantharides,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-oz.  . 

bottles 
Dtaitalis,'  U.  a  P.,  in  4-oz.  bottles. 
Geueminum,  U.  8.  P.,  in  4-oz.  , 

bottles. 
Gentian,  comp.,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-lb. 

bottles. 
Ouaiac.  ammoniated,  U.  8.  P., in 

8-os.  bottles. 
Iodine,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-lb.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles. 
Chloride  of  iron,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-lb. 

g.  8.  bottles. 
Nux  vomica,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-oz. 

bottles. 
Opium,  camphorated,  U.  8.  P., 

in  l-lb.  bottles. 
Opium,  U.  8.  P.  (laudanum),  in 

1-lb.  iwttles. 
Opium,  deodorized,  U.  S.  P.,  In 

8-oz.  bottles. 
Veratrum  viride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-oz. 

bottles. 
Strophanthus,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-oz. 

bottles. 
Powdered;  select — 

Opium,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-9Z.  bottles. . 
Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U. 

8.  P.  (Dover's  powder),  in  8- 

oz.  bottles. 

Rhubarb,  in  4-oz.  bottles 

Miscellaneous — 

Acetanilid,  compound.  5-gr.  tab- 
lets (100  In  bottle).    Formula: 

3^  KT.  acetanilid;  A  (S^-  bicarb. 

soda;  i^  gr.  brom.  soda,  and  ^ 

ST.  cit.  caflein. 
eps  lanse,  anhydrous,  in  1-lb. 
cans. 

Alcohol,  U.  8.  P.,  in32-oz.  bottles. 

Alum,  powdered,  in  1-lb.  bottles. . 

Ammoniiun,   bromide  of,  in  8-  ' 
oz.  bottles  (crystals   or  gran- 
ulated, as  reqmred). 

Ammonium,  carbonate  of,  hard 
lumps.  In  8-oz.  bottles. 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,  granu- 
lated, pure,  in  1-lb.  bottles. 

Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (5  droi>s 
each).  In  bottles  of  25. 

Antlpyrine. 

Balsam.  Peru,  in  2-oz.  bottles 

Bismuth,  subnltrate  of,  U.  S.  P., 
In  8-oz.  bottles. 

Bismuth,    subgallate,    in    8-0/. 
bottles. 

Borax,  pyowd.,  in  1-lb.  bottlcfi 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  1-lb.  jars, 
with  cover. 

Cerate,  resin.  In  1-lb.  jars,  with  , 
cover. 

Cerate,  simple  (ointment),  in  1-  , 
lb.  jare,  with  cover. 


206 


206 


I 


Point  of  delivery. 


206!     10.12^    New  York.   Chioaflo, 
8t.  Louia. 


.17i 


02/, 


Do. 


Do. 


206 
206 

.60 
.08 

Do. 
Do. 

206  ' 

1 

.041 

Do. 

206  . 

1 

.04i 

Do. 

2U6, 
206  ' 

.08 
.03i 

Do. 
Do. 

206 

.34i 

Do. 

2U6  , 

.03 

Do. 

208  ■' 

.78 

Do. 

i 

206  . 

1 

.36 

Do. 

206  1 

.03) 

Do. 

206  ' 

.29 

Do. 

206 

.74 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

208 

.04 

Do. 

171 
297 

.281 
.OS 

St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

181 

.03 

St. 

Louis. 

208 

.07  A 

New   Yoi 

St.  Louis. 


181 

.21 

St.  Louis. 

181 
181  1 
171  ' 

.71 

.07i 

.021 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

182 

•  OIJ 

Do. 

181 

.12 

Do. 

208 

182 
297  1 
171 

.45 

.16 

.Hi 

.10* 

New   York,   Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis 
Omaha. 
St.  I^ouls. 

171 

.12i 

Do. 

297 
181 

.12J 
.4.3    . 

Omaha. 
St.  I^uis. 

181 

.19 

Do. 

181 

.30    , 

Do. 
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ContradU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  26, 1907,  «(e. — Oootinasd. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-Coniliuied. 


Qaanti^ 
Awarded. 


606ouiioe8. 
4SX)ouxioeB. 


1^5  ounces 
417  pounds.. 


40  ounces. 


730OU 


r>nnd8. 
ounces. 
44  pounds. 


244  ounces. 


87  dozen 

103  pounds 

1^5  pounds . . . 
44  pounds 


360poimds.., 
036  pounds . . 


00  bottles. 
70  ounces. 


734  ounces . . 
224  ounces . . 
80  ounces . . . 

68  ounces 

70  pounds... 
600  bottles.. 
690  ounces . . 
3,040  pounds 


60  ounces . 
220  ounces . 


62  pounds. . 
605  ounces . 
06  ounces . . 
140  ounces . 
21  ounces . . 
485  pounds. 
890  ounces. 


Article. 

• 

Medtdnes— Ck>ntinaed. 

Ml8oeUaneoa»— Continued. 

Chalk*  prepared,  In  S-os.  bottles. . 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  crystalSy  in 
4-o^.  g.  s.  bottles. 

Chlorooyne,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles. 

Chloroform,  purified,  in  1-lb. 
bottles,  securely  corked,  with 
glass  stopper  attached  sepa- 
rately. 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  in  ^z, 
bottles. 

Cocoa  butter,  in  i-lb.  cakes 

Collodion,  in  2-oz.  bottles 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in 
1-lb.  bottles. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  4-oz.  bot- 

Copper  sulphate  pencils 

Etner,  sulph.,  stronger,  for  anaes- 
thesia, in  1-lb.  tins. 

Olyoorin,  pure,  in  1-lb.  bottles. 

Giun  arable.  No.  1,  powd.,  pure, 
in  1-lb.  bottles. 

Oum  camphor,  in  1-lb.  tins 

Hydrogen,  peroxide,  in  1-lb.  bot- 
tles, rubber  cork,  securely  fas- 
t^ied. 

Ichthyol,  in  1-lb.  bottles 

Iodine,  resublimed,  in  2-oz.  g.  s. 
bottles. 

Iodoform,  powd.,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Iron,  ammonlated,  citrate  of,  In 
8-oz.  bottles. 

Iron,  reduced,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-oz. 
bottles. 

Iron,  dried  sulphate  of,  c.  p.,  in 
4-oz.  bottles. 

Lead,  acetate  of,  gran.,  pure, 
in  1-lb.  bottles. 

Liquor  antisepticus,  U.  S.  P.  1900, 
in  1-lb.  bottles. 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  in  4-oz. 
papers. 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10- 
Ib.  tins,  wrapped  in  strong 
paper,  securely  tied. 

Mercury  with  chalk,  in  4-oz. 
bottles. 

Mercury,  cor.  chlo.  of,  pure  (cor- 
rosive sub.),  small  crystals  or 
granulated,  in  4-oz.  bottles. 

Mercury,  pill  of  (blue  mass),  in 
1-lb.  jars. 

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  S. 
P.  (calomel),  in  4-oz.  bottles. 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  powd.,  in 
1-oz.  bottles. 

Mercury,  yellow  oxide  of,  powd., 
1-oz.  Dottles. 

Morphia,  sulphate  of.  In  ^-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  S.  P.,  in 
1-lb.  pots,  with  cover. 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury, 
U.  S.  P.  (citrine  ointment),  in 
8-oz.  pots,  with  cover. 

Oleate  of  mercury,  10  per  cent,  in 
8-oz.  bottles. 

Pepsin,  sacch.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-oz. 
bottles. 

Petrolatum,  112**  F.,  melting 
point,  light  colored.  In  1-lb.  cans 

Picis  liqulda,  In  )-pint  cans 

Potassium,  acetate  of,  in  1-lb. 
bottles. 

Potassium  bicarb.,  In  1-lb.  bottles 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


181 
171 

206 

206 

208 

182 
182 
181 

182 

182 
171 

207 
207 

182 
206 

171  I 

171  ! 

I 

182  ! 

182  I 

297 

182 

297 

297 

182 

182  ' 

} 

297 : 

182 

171 

I 
182 

182  , 

182 

182 

182 

171 

171  ! 
182  i 
181 

i 

182  ■ 
182 

181  > 


Point  of  deUverj. 


10.01 
.06 

.05 

.33 


2.60 

.46 

.05} 

.00 

.01} 

L15 
.63 

.17 
.25 

1.34 
.14^ 


3.25 
.201 

.10} 

.03} 

.03} 

.01} 

.17} 

.12 

•  OOJ 

.02i 

.02} 
.04} 

.43  ■ 

.0^1 
.07 
.08 
2.55  [ 
.45  , 
.02} 

I 

.05 

I 

.03} 

.06} 

.39 
.24}: 

.13} 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 

New  Yorir,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 


Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Omaha. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York»  Chiosffo, 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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ConinutM  awarded  under  adveriieemeni  of  Febnuxry  25 ^  1907 ,  etc, — Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIBS-Contliiiied. 


awftided. 


184  pounds... 

lyUS  OftlMMS. , 


USpoonda 

IS  pounds..., 
80  pounds..... 
lift  pounds..., 


830  ounces. 
812  bottles. 


ao  pounds.. 
«1 


286  pounds.. 


1.885  ounces... 

1.886  ounces... 
U16  bottles.. 
875  ounces 


no  ounces. 


170  ounces. 
245  pounds. 
58  pounds.. 

325  pounds. 


Article. 


£05  pounds 

2.420  pounds... 

4,180  ounces 

1,060  pounds... 

41.300  ounces... 

370  pounds 

54  pounds 

40  ounces 

2.255  ounces — 
472  ounces 


Medicines— Continued. 

Miscellaneous— Continued . 

Potassium,  bitar.  of,  pure,  powd. 
(cream  of  tartar),  in  l-lb.  bot- 
tles. 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  grar.,  in 
8-os.  bottles. 

Potassium,  caustic,  purified 
sticks,  in  1-oz.  bottles. 

Potasirium,  cblorate  of,  powd.,  in 
l-lb.  bottles. 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  gran.,  in 
l-lb.  bottles. 

Potassium,  nitrate  of  (saltpeter), 

powd..  in  l-lb.  bottles. 
Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate 
(Rochelle  salt),  powd.,  in  l-lb. 
bottled. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  in  1-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Salol,  in  5-gr.  tablets  (100  in  bot- 
tie)t 

Santonin,  in  1-oz.  bogles 

.  Senna  leaves,  in  l-lb.  packages . . . 

Sliver,  nitrate,  fused,  in  1-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Silver,  nitrate,  crsrstals,  in  1-oz. 
bottles. 

So<Uum,  bicarbonate,  powd.,  in 
l-lb.  bottles. 

Sodium,  bromide,  gran.,  in  &oz. 
bottles. 

Sodium,  phosphate,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles. 

Sodium,  salicylate,  powd..  In  8-oz. 
w.  m.  bottles. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent, 
in  ^-oz.  g.  s.  bottles. 

Solution,  arsenite  of  potassa,  U. 
8.  P.  (Fowler's  solution),  in 
8-oz.  bottles. 

Solution  iodide  of  arsenic  and 
mercury,  U.  S.  P.  (Donovan's 
solution),  in  8-oz.  bottles. 

Solution  subsulpbate  of  iron,  U. 
8.  P.,  In  4-oz.  g.  8.  bottles. 

Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  U.  S. 
P.,  in  l-lb.  g.  8.  bottles. 

Spirits  ether,  comp.,  U.  S.  P., 
(Iloff man's  anodyne),  in  l-lb. 
bottles,  securely  corked,  with 
glass  stopper  attached  sepa- 
rately. 

Spirits  ether,  nitrous.  U.  S.  P. 
(sweet  spirits  of  niter),  in  1- 
pound  bottles,  a«x?urely  corked, 
^ith  glass  stopper  attached 
separately. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  1-pound  bot- 
tles. 

Sirup  hypophosphite  lime,  soda 
and  potash,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound 
bottles. 

Sirup  iodide  of  iron.  U.  S.  P.,  in 
4-ounce  bottles. 

Sirup  squill,  U.  S.  P..  in  1-pound 
bottles. 

Sirup  wild  cherr>',  V.  S.  P.,  in 
4-ounco  bottles. 

Vaseline,  liquid  (or  liquid  petro- 
latum), In  l-pound  sealed  cans. 

Winecolchicum.  radicls,  U.  8.  P., 
in  1-pound  bottles. 

Zinc,  acetate  of,  m  2-oimce  bot- 
tles. 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles.. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  8-ounce  bot- 
tles. 


Number  i  Award- 
of  con-  I  ed  price 
tractor,  i  per  unit. 


Point  of  deUveiy. 


I 
181 

182 
182 
181 
171 
181 
181 

181 

208 

171 
182 
171 

171 

181  i 
171 
297  ; 
171  ' 
297 

182  \ 

181 

m' 

I 

181 

I 

297  ! 


182 


181 
208 

171 

208 

208  I 

182  i 

208  ! 

297  I 

171 
181 


S0.29i 

.01} 
.03 
.14i 
2.13 
.10} 
.26 

.24 

.124 

.73 

.08} 

.48 

.45 

.06} 

.02 

.01 

.02} 

.18} 

.001 

.01} 


St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

New  York,  ChkMigo^ 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Ix>ui8. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do 


.02}  :  Do. 
.36}  ;  Do. 
.71}  !  Omaha. 

.,')0    I  St.  Louis. 


.10 
.16 

.02i 

.1^ 
.02 

.15    , 

.24    ! 

.02  J 

.01 


Do. 

New    York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 

New   York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

New    York,   Chicago 

St.  Louis. 
Omalia. 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


Qaantit/ 
Awarded. 


Article. 


Number  Award- 
of  con-  ed  price 
tractor,    per  unit. 


8... 
325. 
207. 

81.. 
185. 
210. 
«... 


4... 

15.. 
655. 


41. 


19 

14  square  yards 


19 

92  dozen. 
9 


Instruments: 

Aspirators 

Atomizers,  hand 

Atomizers,    hand    (good    quality),  | 

suitable  for  oils.  ' 

Bedpans,  earthenware,  yellow 

Boi^es,  flexible,  hard,  assorted  sizes. 

Breast  pumps 

Cases,  neld,  operating 

I 

Cases,  operating  (minor) 

Cases,  pocket 

Catheters,    flexible,    assorted    sizes  ' 

(hard  and  soft  as  required). 
Cupping  glasses,  with  oulb,  assorted 

sizes. 

Farradic  battery 

Felt,  for  splints 


Lancet,  thumb 

Needles,  suiKical,  assorted , 
Obstetrical  forceps 


203 
300 
182 

181 
203 
300 
113 

113 
113 
203 

182 

300 
251 

203 
203 

318 


61.. 
320. 
26.. 
9... 
8... 


17. 


Powder  blower,  for  larynx . 

Probangs 

Scissors,  6-inch 

Speculum  for  the  ear 

Speculum  for  the  rectum. . 


$4.20 
.25 
.32 

.47 

fA 

31.50 

17.75 

4.85 

.10 

.16 

4.48 
5.20 

.30 

.20 

2.17 


Point  of  delivery. 


Speculum  for  the  vagina,  bivalve. 


38  dozen. 

28 

19 

30 


182 

156  dozen. 

24 

66 

1,335 

265 


20 

11  sets. 


9.. 
21. 
17. 
21. 


365. 
130. 


300 

.25 

203 

.03  J 

203 

.45 

203 

.56 

113 

.85 

318 

.73 

203 

.48 

203 

.20 

203 

1.15 

296 

1.04 

182 

1.05 

182 

.27i 

181 

1.20 

300 

.50 

182 

.02 

181 

.70 

.17 
5.25 


.27 
.28 

.15 


I 


...  ' 


266  boxes. 


178  dozen. 
57 


? ,006  pounds. 
»980  ounces.. 


Splints,  assorted  sizes 

Sponge  holders  for  throat 

Stethoscopes,  Camman's  double 

Stomach  tube  and  bulb,  in  substan- 
tial case. 

Syringes,  Davidson's  solf-injoctor 

Syringes,  ear,  glass 

Syringes,  hard  rublwr,  8  ounce 

Syringes,  hypodermic 

Syringes,  penis,  plass,  in  cases 

Syringes,  fountain,  2-quart,  complotp. 
in  wooden  box. 

Tongue  depressors 

Tooth-extracting  sots,  in  substantial 
case. 

Tourniquets,  Field 

Urinometers 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's. . . 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's 

Surreal  dressings,  etc.: 

Bags,  rubber,  2-quart,  for  hot  water. 

Bags,  ice,  screw-capped,  cloth- 
covered,  9-inch. 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  un- 
sized, assorted,  in  a  pasteboard  box 
(1  dozen.  1  inch  by  1  yard:  2  dozen, 
2  inches  by  3  yards;  2  dozen,  2^ 
inches  by  3  yards;  1  dozen,  3  inches 
by  4  yards;  }  dozen,  3J  inciies  by  5 
yards;  1  dozen.  4  inches  by  6  yards; 
\  dozen,  4  inches  by  8  yards) . 

Bandages,  plaster  of  Paris,  assorted 
sizes. 

Bandages,  rubber,  assorted  sizes 

Bandages,  suspensory 

Cotton,  absorbent 

Cotton,  surgeon's  nonabsori)ent 

Gauze,  borated,  in  glass;  in  1-yard 

lengths. 
Qauze,  borated,  in  glass;  in  5-yard 

lengths. 
Qauze,    antiseptic    (bichloride),    in 

glass;  in  1-yard  lengths. 
Qauze,  antiseptic      (bichloride),  in 

glass;  in  5-yard  lengths.  < 

1.19;  2  inches,  11.43;  2J  inches,  $1.67;  3  inches,  $1.91;  3i  inches,  $2.15;  4  Inches,  $2.39. 


203  , 
203  I 

2a3  I 
300  I 
2a3 
203 

182  ' 
300  , 

18 ; 


2.94 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

New   York,   Cliicago, 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Cliicago. 

Chicago,    St.    Louis, 

New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New   York,    Ctiicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  St.  Louis, 

Chicago. 
New   York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  or  Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
New   York,   Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Cliicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


296 

(«) 

203 

.55 

18 

.09 

18 

.22 

251 

.03i 

18 
18 
18  ' 

18  i 


.10 
.09 
.10 
.09 


New   York,   Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
Chicago,     St.     Louis, 

New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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CkmHracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  23^  1907 ^  «^.— Continued. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continaed. 


Qmunti^ 
awarded. 


100  bottles. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


SOoonoes. 
lOotmoes. 


Surgical  dreMings,  etc.— Continued. 
Ligature,  catgut,  carbolized,  three 
nzes,  1  yard  each,  in  bottles. 

Ligature,  silk. 

Ligature,  silver  wire 


316  pounds. 
296  yards.. 


i86doseii.. 
1 JOO  dozen. 
513  yards.. 


Lint,  patent , 

Oiled  silk,  in  2-yard  pieces;  opaque. . . . 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes) .  in  vials. 

Pins,  safety,  three  sizes 

Plaster,  belladonna,  1  yard  in  a  tin.. . 


190  yards. 
610  yards. 
986  dozen. 
630  yards. 

395  yards. 
78  strings. 
116  dozen. 
U8  yards. 


•I 


2,106  pounds . . 
1,830  pounds . . 
9.640  potin^ . . 
475  bottles.... 


251 

18 
251 

18 
251 

182 
182 
251 

251 

18 
16 
18 

203 

182 

16 

203 


Award- 
ed price 
I)er  unit. 


Point  of  delivery. 


90.32 

.60 
1.20 

.42 
.70 

.lU 

.04 

.34 

.24 
.11 
.38 
.16 

.38 
.78 
.41§ 

.18 


Chicago.    St. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Chicago,    St. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Chicago,    St. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago.     St. 
New  York. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Cliicago. 
St.  Louis. 


Louis, 
Louis, 
Louis, 

Louis, 


1.410  pounds 

I 

120  pounds 

265  pounds 

1.725  pounds..., 

100  pounds ' 

2,340  pounds . . . 
2^290  pounds... 
GOO  pounds 

58 .'. 

47 

46 

610  pounds 

2.340  dozen 

1.630  dozen.... 
1.410  l>oxe3 

4 

10 

23 

1.2.'iO  gross 

21 

35 

29 

19 

23 

33 

40 

11 

13 

150  dozen 

3 

1 

5 

a  Size  1,90 
34904- 


182 
182 
297 
297 

182 


297 
181 

1^97 

182 
182 
182 
1S2 

104 

203 

203  ' 

297 

203 

181 

208 

0 
ISl 
181 
182  ' 
ir>4 
203 
182 
181 
164 
1(>4 
300 
.300 
300 
104 
104 
182 
1S2 

182 

182 


.  14  Do. 

•  Olf  Do. 

.  03^  Omaha. 
.  17  Do. 

.02i  St.  Louis. 


20i 
03 


Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 


.04^     Omaha. 


.29 
Hi 
.10^ 

.Hi 

.14 

.25  ; 

.lU 

.oof  I 

.23  I 
.04}  I 
.04i  ! 

.30 
.20    I 

.10  ; 

(a)         I 

.06    . 

5.76    , 

.oo,V 

.06  : 
.02 

.a3   ' 

..36 

.  23ii 

.2^ 

.04 

.06 

.19 

.26 

36 

.42 


St. 


Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plaster,  Isinglass,  silk,  1  yard  in  a  tin. 

Plaster,  mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin 

Plaster,  porous 

Plaster,  rubber  (Mead's),  adhesive,  7 
inches  wide,  in  1-yard  rolls. 

Rubber  sheeting,  white. 

Sponges,  small, In  strings  of  50 

Towels .' 

Tubes,  rubber,  drainage,  Nos.  1,  2. 
and  3. 
Disinfectants: 

Acid,  carbolic,  95  per  cent,  for  disin- 
fection, 1-lb.  bottles. 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  commercial,  in  10- 
Ib.  wooden  boxes. 

Lime,  ctiloride,  in  5  and  10  lb.  imper- 
vious boxes. 

Solution  sodium,  chlorinated,  Labar- 
raques',  in  quart  bottles,  rubber 
stopper,  with  glass  stopper  at- 
tached separately. 

Sulphur,  in  rolls  (large  pieces,  not 
crushed). 
Hospital  stores: 

Arrowroot,  Bermuda,  Taylor's 

Flaxseed,  whole,  packed  in  heavy  pa- 
per, securely  tied,  or  in  tin  cans. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins  (crushed  seed, 
not  cakes) . 

Gelatin 

Soap,  for  medicinal  use 

Soap,  castile,  white 

Soap,  green,  in  1-lh.  jars 

Miscellaneous: 

Basins,  wash,  hand,  agate  or  granito 
ware. 

Basins,  pus,  enameled  ware 

Blank  books,  cap.  half-bound,  4  qui  res 

Bedbug  destroyer,  in  1-lb.  tins 

Boxes,  ointment,  impervious 

Boxes,  powder 

Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted .  Nos.  0 1  o  4 

Chairs,  operating 

Cork  pressers 

Corkscrews 

Corks,  velvet,  best,  sizes  Nos.  1  to  10. 

Dippers,  tin,  quart 

Dispensatory  U.  3-.  edition  of  1905 . . 

Droppefs,  medicine '. . . . 

Funnels,  glass,  8-oz 

Funnels,  tin,  pint 

Ilonea 

Measures,  graduated,  glass.  8-oz 

Measures,  graduated,  glass.  4-oz 

Measures,  graduated,  gl.iss,  minim.. . 

Measures,  tin,  pint 

Measures,  tin.  quart 

Medicine  glasses,  J-oz.,  graduated 

Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgwood,  4- 

inch. 
Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgwood.  5- 

inch. 
Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgwood,  0- 

inch. 

.12;  2,90.13;  3,90.16;  4,90.18;  5,90.23;  6,90.25;  7,90.32;  8,90.39,  9,90.45;  10,80.60. 
-INT  1907— VOL  2 14 


Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Omaha. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
New    York,    Chicago, 

St.  LouKs. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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CowlrmeU  QW»ded  under  advertitement  of  February  es,  1907 y  etc. — Contmued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS.  ETC.— Continued. 


Quango 


74. 

lao 

97. 

1«. 
».. 

m. 

uo. 

127. 


06. 
86. 


IM. 
74.. 
UO. 

m. 

72.. 
96.. 


144.. 
a06.. 


lao. 


116. 
96.. 


1,250. 
712... 
568... 
8M... 
440... 
532... 
408... 
323... 
120... 


1.830. 
1.185. 
800.. 
286.. 


Histoiy.  United  States: 

Mowry'e  Fint  Steps  in  the  History 

of  ^e  United  States. 
Barnes's  Elementary  History  of  the 

United  States. 
Barnes's    School    History    of    the 
United  States. 

Brief  History  of  Sonth  Dakota 

Burton's  Storyof  Our  Country 

McMaster's     History     of     United 
SUtes- 

Primary 

School 

Montgomery's  Beginners'  American 
History. 
LanffOMje  and  grammar: 

ficLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow's  Steps 
in  English— 

Parti 

Part  II 

De  Garmo's  Language  Lessons- 
Book  1 

Book  2 

BarUett's  First  Steps  in  English 

Metcalf  s  Elementary  English 

Metcalf  s  Encash  Grammar 

Reed  &  Kellers  Graded  Lessons  in 

English. 
Bartfett's   Essentials  of  Language 
and  Grammar. 
Orthography: 

Blacrs  Graded  Speller 


Number  Award- 
of  con-  '  ed  price 
tractor,    per  unit. 


520. 
312. 
618. 
532. 
528. 

560. 
560. 
392. 
290. 
60.. 
25.. 
8... 
2... 


75.. 
80.. 
111. 


120. 
147. 


Baldwin's  Speller. 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book. .  .1 

Sever's  Progressive  Speller , 

Meienev  &  GifBn's  Selected  Words  for  | 
SpeOuig,  Dictation,  etc— 
^artl ! 

Partll 

Primers:  | 

Fox's  Indian  Primer 

Baldwin's  Primer 

Arnold's  Primer 

Wooster's  Primer 

Black's  Graded  Primer 

Gibb's  Natural  Number  Primer 

Wooster's  Sentence  Builders 

Wooster's  Number  Builders 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Georgraphy.. 
Readers: 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  and  fifth  years,  combined. 
Readers,  supplemental: 

Taylor's  First  Reader 

Taylor's  Second  Reader 

Black's  Graded  First  Reader 

Black's  Graded  Second  Reader 

Black's  Graded  Third  Reader 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature— 

A  First  Reader 

A  Second  Reader 

A  Third  Reader 

A  Fourth  Reader 

A  Fifth  Reader 

A  Sixth  Reader 

A  Seventh  Reader 

A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades 

Graded  classics- 
First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Second  to  third  grades- 
Lane's  Stories  for  Children 

Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs 

a  Boards. 


147, 

6l 

147 

6  I 
6 


6 

147 

88 


6 
6 

147 

147 

147 

6 

6 

88 

147 


147 
6 
6 

147 


147 
147 

6 

6 
88 

6 
147 

6 
88 
88 

6 


6 

6 

6 

74 

6 

6 

147 

147 
178 

88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
147 

147 
147 
147 

f> 
6 


to.  46 
.48 
.70 

.48 

.48 


.48 
.77 
.50 


.32 

.48 

.21 
.29 
.28 
32 
.48 
.34 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
New  York. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 


Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 


.  47  ,  New  York. 


.  16i  Do. 

.  16     New  York  or  Chicago. 
.20  ,         Do. 
a  .  15     New  York. 


.  12  Do. 

.  Hi  Do. 

.  20  New  York  or  Chicago. 
.24  Do. 

.25  Do. 

.20  Do. 

.16i  New  York. 

.  20  New  York  or  Chicago. 
,  03J  Do. 

.  03i  Do. 

40  Do. 


.20  Do. 

.28  Do. 

.32  Do. 

.  34  Chicago. 

.  20  '  New  York  or  Chicago. 
,28  Do. 

.20*  New  York. 
.24j  Do. 

.32  Do. 

.  2.5  New  York  or  Chicago. 
32  Do. 

.42  Do. 

.50  I         Do. 
.50  Do. 

.  50  Do. 

.50  Do. 

.  48  New  York. 

.24  Do. 

.28  Do. 

,32  Do. 

.  20  New  York  or  Chicago. 
,  14  Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  adrertigewunt  cf  February  fSj  1907^  etc. — Contixiaed. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC.— Cootimied. 


QuantitT 
awarded. 


Article. 


Nmnber   Awmid- 

cictm-     ed  price       Point  of  deUvBry. 
tnctor.    per  unit. 


83. 
75. 
37. 

42. 

25. 
20. 
32. 

42. 
fl7. 

m. 

48. 

fll. 

34. 
4A. 

23. 
M. 

21. 

ft7. 

21. 


37. 
37. 


0. 


HO.. 
UVk 


20. 
IK, 
24. 

2.V 


170. 
04.. 


63 

/yf) 

32'aetii! 


20. 
3.. 


12. 
11. 
17. 
28. 


ft. 
2. 


7.. 
16. 


2.. 
18. 
10. 


Readen,  supplenieiital— Continoed. 
Seoond  to  third  grades— Contliraed. 

Baas^s     Natore's     Stories     for  ' 
Young  Readers- 
Plant  Life 

Animal  Life 

Burt's   Uttle   Nature   Stodiea, 
VoLl. 

Carter's  Nature  Study  with  Com- 
mon Thin«. 

Sdiwartz's  Pive  little  Strangers. 

Ford's  Nature's  Byways 

Brook  s  Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren. 

Dotton's  Fishing  and  Honting. . . 

Dixtton's  In  Field  and  Pasture. . . 
Third  to  fourth  grades- 
Abbott's  A  Boy  on  a  Farm 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children. 

Bartlett's  Animals  at  Home 

Stokai's  Ten  Common  Trees 

EgKleston's    Stories    of    Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Pyle's  Stories  of  Humble  Friends. 

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  ChU- 
dren. 

Effgieston's  Stories  of  American 
Life  and  Adventure. 

If  onteith's  Some  Useful  Animals 
and  What  They  Do  for  Us. 

Williams's  Choice  Literature:  In- 
termediate; Book  I. 
Fourth  to  fifth  grades- 
Fairy  Tales  lor  Little  Readers. . . 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fa- 
bles. 

Baldwin's  Discovery  of  the  Old 
Northwest. 

Lens's  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear. 

Baidwln's  Primary  Lessons  in 
Physiology. 

Baldwin's  Tlfty  Famous  Stories 
Retold. 

Walker's  Our  Birds  and  Their 
Nestlings. 

Payne's    Geographical    Nature 
Studies.  * 

Williams's  Choice  Literature:  In- 
termediate; Book  II. 
Fifth  to  sixth  grades- 
Pathfinder  Physiology- 
No.  1.  Child's  Health  Primor. 
No.  2,  Young  People's  Physi- 
ology. 

The  Race  of  the  Swift 

Wilderness  Babies 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  Series  of  Industry, 
2  vols. 

Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln 

Guyot's  Geographical  Reader — 

Historical    Reader  (The  Morse 
Co.). 

Williams's    Choice    Literature : 
Grammar;  Book  I. 

Marden's  Stories  from  Life 

Higher  Rradow- 

Whitney  A  Perry's  Four  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Great  American  Educatori 

Monteith's  Popular  Science 
RoAdtir. 

Cody's  Four  American  Poets 

Tho  Life  of  ThoodoFB  Roosevelt, 
l'n«sld»»nt  of  the  United  States. 

Smith's  Our  Own  Country 

The  Middle  Five,  U  Flesohe 

Indian  Boyhood,  Eastman 

a  School  edition. 


88 
74 

SO.  20 
.29 
.25 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago 

Oiicago. 

147 

.47 

New  York. 

6 
74 
88 

.32 
.32 
.27 

New  York  or  Chicago 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  Chicago 

G 
6 

.24', 
.28 

Do. 
Do. 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

.36 
.S2  ' 
.36  . 

.32! 
.32 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

6 
6 

.40 
.24 

Do. 
Do. 

6 

.40 

Do. 

6 

.40 

Do. 

6 

.22 

Do. 

88 
6 

.25 
.28 

Do. 
Do. 

6 

.48 

Do. 

88 
6 

.40 

.28 

Do. 
Do. 

6 

.28 

Do. 

6 

.48 

Do. 

6 

.20 

Do. 

147 

.26  J 

New  York. 

6 
74 

.24 
.26 

New  York  or  Chicago 
Chicago. 

160 

160 

74 

.75 
a. 48 
6.70 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

147 

147 

88 

.47i 

.47 

..50 

New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

147 

.30J 

New  York. 

147 

.34} 

Do. 

6 

i            .40 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

6 

147 

■            .40 
.57J 

Do. 
New  York. 

6 
147 

.40 
.49 

New  York  or  Chicago 
New  York. 

147 

88 
88 

b 

1            .40  , 
1.10 
1.50 

Boards. 

Do. 
New  \  ork  or  Chicago 
Do. 

BBPOBT  07  THE  00MMI8SI0NBB  Ot  INDIAIT  AFFAIB8.  1 

undtr  adverliiement  of  Febrvary  ts,  1907,  etc. — Continued. 

SCHOOI/  BOOKS,  ETC.— 


f;:sz 


I'B    Four    Amertcsn    Pm- 
di  BoeLw'*  ioat  Armrican 


r.  NortJ 
Uann.ia  for  teacben : 

S How  to  TsKh  Ellcheii  Oarden  <l>y 

Emily  Htmtlnstoii). 

I» HInKlale'i  The  Art  oJ  Study 

U How  to  Mate  Baikets   (by   tSuij 

WKtel. 

S. Rlne'BSrhool  lnlsrBsts  and  Dutlei... 

K Whlte'i  School  Managmnenl- 

U WliltP'aTlieArtofTeiichlng 

J Araold'fUowtoTsaeliBMfllng 

U SMleT'BlKatotyotEduoatlon 

M H«  ti'a  Popular  Gj-nuuutlca 

> Beti'a  Free  Gymnastics 

8 Prtmcr  ot  PolfwueM 

» SoQgi.  Games,  and  RhTniBs  (MUtoo 

I  Bradley  Co.' 


'»  Primary  MellMjda... 
1   ProgTBasLvfl   Leeaona 


clDtU.  wllh  Ink 
Schwarti'i      Edui.'auojioi      - 

Training. 
Hodman's    The    Sloyd    System    oi  I 

Woodworking. 
SIcliBl^  E jerelBca  tu  \Vood  Worldog. .' 
PiDSton  Smith's  Easy  GipprlmeHts  | 

In  Physics. 
The   Boaton  Cooking  SchiKil  Cook  i 

Book. 
Hounehnld  Economy.  Kitchen  Oar- 
Vienna  Ladtts'  TaUorIng  System  .... 
Qumoy  Melboda  Ihy   Lelift  E.  i'ar-  I 

Colson    i    Crittenden' M    The    Child  | 
Houaekeepcr. 

GoB  iMayne'-  Flral  FrlncipL's  oJ 

Bartett.  Bl^ni  and  Hill's  Agricul- 
ture tor  Cegiimera, 
First    Princlplas    o(    Agricnltun^— 


._..     .,  a  How  I 
ardeni  <Doilhl»!ii 


Uake  S 


Hsmen  way's 

Gardens  <D .  .  . 
The  First  Book  ol 

■Oanifn  craft  wries,  cditfd  liy  L.  I 

Bafley'sPrlnclplosolAgricaltui 
"-■---'-  Fertility oltheLan J. 


Klng'BTheSoU 

Rolierts'sTheFarmsUad 

King's  Irrigation  and  Urulniigi-. . 


New  Vork  o 

rCblcaao. 

New  York  0 

r  Chicago. 

K  York  or  Chlcag 
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CorUracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  id,  1907,  etc. — Continued. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con* 
tractor. 


5. 
9. 

9. 
2. 
7. 
9. 

9. 
6. 
7. 
7. 
3- 


820  dozen. 
21  dozen., 
136  dozen. 

196  dozen. 


19  dozen. 
19  dozen. 


74  dozen., 
110  dozen. 


28  dozen. 
19  dozen. 
1  dozen . 


50  dozen . 
8  dozen . . 
16  dozen. 

70 

1,330.... 


187. 
270. 


53. 
31. 
44. 


li^  dozen. 
liV  dozen. 
iX  dozen. 
2  dozen . . 
3i^  dozen. 
6 


170. 
1<J2. 

147. 
73.. 


21 


C. 
8. 


Books  on  agriculture— Continued. 

Garden  craft  series,  edited  by  L.  H. 
Bailey  (MacmiUan  Co.)--Cont'd. 
Fairchiid's   Rural   Wealth  and 

Welfare. 
Lodeman's  Spraying  of  Plants. . . 
Bailey's  The  Prmciples  of  Fruit  I 
Growing.  I 

Wing's  MUk  and  its  Products 

Card^s  Bush  Fruits 

Voorhees's  Fertilizers I 

Hunn  &  Bailey's  The  Amateur's  | 
Practical  Garden  Book.  ; 

Bailey's  Garden  Making 

Bailey's  Plant  Breeding 

Bailey's  The  Pruning  Book 

Bailey's  The  Forcing  Book 

Bailey's    Horticulturists'    Rule  , 
Book. 
Penmanship: 

Barneses  Natural  Slant  Copy  Books, 

lto8. 
Medial     Writing     Books,     Shorter 

Course;  A,  B,  and  C. 
Rational  Medium  Slant  Copy  Books, 

Nos.  1  to  6. 
Normal  Review  System — 

Intermediate  slant  Writing,  Nos. 
lto6. 

Movement  Book 

Business  Forms 

Merrill's  Modem  Penmanship —  : 

Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  1  to  4  i 

(medium  slant). 
Standard  Series,  Nos.  1  to  7  (me- 
dium slant). 
Graphic  System  of  Practical   Pen- 
manship— 

Tracing  Course,  No.  1 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  0  to  5 

Grammar  Course,  Nos.  1  to  9 

Smith's  Intermediaf  Penmanship —     i 

Illustrated  Writing  Primer 

Short  Course  Books,  Nos.  1  to  0. . 

Regular  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7 

Singing: 

Tilden's  Common  School  Song  Reader 
Gospel  Uymns,  Nos.  1  to  6 combined, 
with  music. 

Carraina  for  Social  Worship 

Johnson's  Songs  of  the  Nation 

Rioley   &   Tapper's  Natural   Short 
Course  in  Music — 

Bookl ( 

Book  2 

Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  I 

America. 
Zuchtmann's  American  Music  Sys- 
tem- 
Book  1 

Book  2. 

Book  3 

Book  4. 

Songs  of  the  School  and  Flag 

Teacher's  Manual 

Dictionaries: 

Webster's  Dictionarj-,  primar>' 

Webster's      Dictionary,      common 

school. 
Webster's  Dictionary,  high  school . . . 

Webster's  Dictionary,  academic 

Civics  and  civil  government:  I 

The  Gill  System  of  Moral  and  Civic 
Training. 

Gill's  School  City  Helps I 

Forman's  First  Lessons  in  Civics j 

Civics  for  Young  Americans ! 


178 

178 
88 

178 

178 

88 

178 

178 
88 
178 
178 
178 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


SO.  94 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

1.15 

.90 

.75 

.75 
.95 
1.15 
.80 
.60 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York, 

Do. 

Do. 


6 

.60 

New  York  or  Chicago 

88 

.45 

Do. 

6 

.48 

Do. 

88 

a. 44 

Do. 

88 
88 

.60 
.90 

Do. 
Do. 

88 

.60 

Do. 

88 

.68 

Do. 

178 

88 

147 

.54 
.55 
.50 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

88 
147 
147 

.52 
.48 
.G2 

New  York  or  Chicago. 
New  York. 
Do. 

178 
74 

.33 

Do. 
Chicago. 

178 

88 

.3.') 
.50 

New  York. 

New  York  or  Chicago. 

147 

147 

88 

.24 

.28 
1.00 

New  York. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
88 

'^.34 
''.40 
C.44 
<'.44 
<'.G4 
.85 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

G 

.38 
..'V8 

Do. 
l>o. 

G 
G 

.78 
1.20 

Do. 

1)0. 

88 

1.00 

Do. 

88 
0 

SS 

.40 

.48 
.38 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

o  Shorter  course. 


fc  Largu  type,  cloth,  Diamond  ed. 


c£ach. 
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awarded. 


18. 

4.. 

2.. 
1.. 

e.. 

3.. 
8.. 
2.. 
3.. 
2.. 
7.. 
14. 
«.. 
1.. 
12. 
12. 
4.. 
1.. 
2.. 
4.. 


275. 


225doxen. 
152  dozen. 


IS": 


Artlde. 


GiTioe  anddTUgoTernment--Contlnued. 

Mowersr's  Elements  of  Civil  Govem- 
ment. 

Dawes's  How  We  are  Governed 

Wall  mape: 

Axisooa 

Galifomla. 

Colorado 

Hemispheres  (outline) 

Minnesota , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico , 

North  America  (outline) 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

United  States,  large 

United  States  (outline) 

Utah 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Washington, 
onsin... 


64 

1370  boxes.. 
255  boxes... 

12 

5 


-.1 


30  dozen i 

1,600 

655  pounds. , 

262     square  < 
yards. 

11 

205 ' 


Wisconf 
Registers,  school: 

White's  New  Common  School 

Slates: 

7  by  11  inches 

8  by  12  inches 

Miscellaneous: 

Blackboard  erasers 

Bibles,  medium  size 

CallbeUs 

Crayons,  chalk,  white,  dustless. . . 
Crayons,  chalk,  colored,  assorted 

Globes  ol  the  world,  laiwe 

Globes  of  the  world,  m^ium 

Ink  wells 

Pencils,  slate,  sharpened 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Slat^l  blackboard  cloth 


338 

29  gallons. 


■i 


66,200  sheets.. 
108,200  sheets. 
242  sets 


Slating  brushes,  first  quality , 

Educational    toy    money    (Milton  ' 

Bradley  &  Co.  or  equal).    ($100). 

Thermometers 

WaU  slating,  liquid 

Spencerian  practice  paper  for  pen-  ' 

manship — 
Small  (per  100  sheets) 


Large  (per  100  sheets) 

Children's  garden  utensils,  hoe,  rake,  , 
and  spade.  ' 


74 
147 


16 
16 

204 

88 

164 

25 

164 

224 

224 

88 

25 

204 

88 

88 
178 

204 
204 


88  j 
88  I 
88 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


Point  of  delivery. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  P:TC. 


10.50    Chteago. 


.79 


204 

2.26 

204 

2.00 

204 

2.00 

204 

1.60 

204 

2.00 

204 

8.76 

204 

2.00 

204 

2.00 

204 

2.25 

204 

1.50 

204 

1.60 

204 

1.60 

204 

2.25 

204 

1.60 

204 

5.00 

204 

1.50 

204 

2.25 

204 

2.00 

204 

2.00 

.48 

.76 
.89 

.02) 
.25 
.50 
.16i 
.59 
8.00 
3.75 
.15 
.08 
.09 
.30 

.25 
0.15 

.36 
1.50 


New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York  or  Chicaga 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
New  Y  ork  or  Chicaga 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Yorlc 
Chicago. 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do 


07     New  York  or  Chicago. 
,08J  Do. 

28  I  Do 


385  pairs |  Boots,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6. 

170  pairs Boots,  men's,  assorted  sizes.  Nos.  7  to  11 . 

740  pairs ;  Boots,  men's,  rublx-r,  Nos.  7  to  11 

2,610  pairs '  Overshoes,  arctics,  boys',  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.  1  to  6. 
1,065  i>airs ,  Overshoes,    arctics,    misses',    assortt^i 

sizes,  Nos.  11  to  2. 
1,715  i>airs !  Overshoes,   arctics,   women's,   assorted 

sizes,  Nos.  3  to  S. 
1,230  pairs Overhsoes,  arctics,  men's,  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.  7  to  11. 
580  i>airB Overshoes,  rubber,  bovs',  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.  1  to  6. 

530  pairs '  Overshoes,    rubber,    misse.s',    assorted 

I    sizes,  Nos.  11  to  2. 

1|380  pairs ■  ON-ershoes,   rubber,   women's,   assorted 

-      sizes,  Nos.  3  to  8. 

410  pcdrs I  Overshoes,  rubber,  men's,  assorted  sizes, 

'      Nos.  7  to  11. 

a  Per  box.  t-  Nos.  3  to  ti. 


294 
275 
294  , 

}     2:5  { 

275 

256 

43 

}         275  { 
'  275 

0(14 
275  I 

c  Nos.  1  to  2. 


11.91     New  York. 
2. 40  I  Chicago. 
2. 63     New  York. 

-^;^  [Chicago. 

'.  57J  Do. 

rf.  75i   St.  Louis. 

1.03  Do. 

'Jj»}chicago. 
.  34  Do. 

.  42     New  York. 

.56f   Chicago. 

dOnly. 
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Quantity 
awarded. 

Number 

Award- 

Article. 

of  con- 
tractor. 

ed  price 
per  unit. 

Point  of  delivery. 

1,586  pairs 

Shoes,  little  gents',  sole-lined,  assorted 
sizes,  Nos.  9  to  12. 

256 

o$1.17i 

St.  Louis. 

7,095  pairs 

Shoes,  youths',  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 

256 

aL37J 

Do. 

% 

Nos.  12i  to  2. 

13,995  pairs 

Shoes,  boys',  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  2k  to  b\. 

256 

aL50 

Do. 

7,290  pairs 

Shoes,  men's,  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  6  to  13. 

294 

1.74 

New  York. 

345  pairs 

Shoes,   children's,    sole-lined,    assorted 
sizes,  Nos.  5  to  8. 

275 

.70 

Chicago. 

1,970  pairs 

Shoes,   children's,    sole-lined,    assorted 

sizes,  Nos.  %k  to  lU. 
Shoes,  misses',  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 

16 

.96 

Do. 

9,765  pairs 

43 

1.06 

St.  Louis. 

Nos.  12  to  2. 

11,760  pairs 

Shoes,  women's,  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  2h  to  8. 

43 

L21 

Do. 

515  pairs 

Shoes,  little  gents',  Nos.  9  to  12,  good 
quality,  for  Sunday  wear. 

275 

L12i 

Chicago. 

2,015  pairs 

Shoes,  youths',  Nos.  12i  to  2,  good  qual- 
ity, for  Sunday  wear. 

275 

L27i 

Do. 

4,190  pairs 

Shoes,  boys',  Nos.  2^  to  5i,  good  quality, 
for  Sunday  wear. 

275 

L35 

Do. 

2,480  pairs 

Shoes,  men's,  Nos.  6  to  13,  good  quality, 
for  Sunday  wear. 

239 

1.67i 

New   York, 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 

Sioux  City 

,  Omaha, 

and  Kansas  City. 

61  pairs 

Shoes,  children's,  Nos.  5  to  8,  good  qual- 
ity, for  Sunday  wear. 

250 

a.87i 

St.  Louis. 

610  pairs 

Shoes,  children's,  Nos.  %k  to  llj,  good 
quality,  for  Sunday  wear. 

256 

ol.OO 

Do. 

3,100  pairs 

Shoes,  niisses',  Nos.  12  to  2,  good  quality, 
for  Sunday  wear. 

256 

a  1. 15 

Do. 

4,3.'jO  pairs 

Shoes,  women's,  Nos.  2\  to  8,  good  qual- 
ity, for  Sunday  wear. 

256 

a  1.30 

Do. 

ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


125  dozen . 
181  dozen . 
1  dozen . . 
52  dozen . . 
72 


246 

395 

425 

33  dozen. 


367  dozen 
170  dozen . 

407 

115 

1,175 


65  dozen 

30 

15 


10  dozen, 
230 


400. 


177 


r 


■  >•■». 


Bowls,  pint,  white  enamel  ware 

Bowls,  quart,  white  enamel  ware 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  No.  1,  Sun 

Burners,  lamj),  heavy.  No.  2,  Sun 

Chambers,  with  covers,  white  enamel 
ware,  size  9f  by  5  inches. 

Crocks,  1-gallon,  with  covers,  stoneware. . 

Crocks,  2-gallon,  with  covers,  stoneware. . 

Crocks,  3-gallon,  with  covers,  stoneware. . 

Cruets,  vinegar,  glass 

Cups,  white  enamel  ware: 

Size  43  by  28  inches;  coffee 

Size  3|  by  2^  inches;  tea 

Dishes,  meat,  14-inch,  white  enamel  ware. 

Dishes,  meat,  KWinch,  white  enamel  ware. 

Dishes,  vegetable,  without  covers,  white 
enamel  ware. 

Globes,  lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0. . . 

Globes,  for  tubular  street  lamps,  No.  3. . . 

Lamp  shades,  metal,  for  Mammoth  hang- 
ing lamp,  20-inch. 

Lamp  shades,  paper,  with  wire  rims 

Lamp  shades,  porcelain,  for  student's 
lamp,  7-inch. 

Lamps,  bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup 
ana  thumbscrew  for  reflector,  complete, 
with  glass  fount,  No.  2  sun-bumer,  and 
chimney,  and  8-inch  glass  reflector. 

Lamps,  table,  No.  2,  B  O  H,  nickel- 
plated,  complete,  with  10-inch  opal 
shade,  holder,  and  lead-glass  chimney. 

Lamps,  student's,  *' Perfection "  No.  1, 
complete  with  opal  shade  and  chimney. 

Lamps,  hanging,  No.  96,  B  <;J^  II,  Mam- 
moth, complete  with  20-mch  metal 
shade,  burner,  and  chinmey. 

Lamps,  street,  tubular,  glolx«,  No.  3,with 
burners,  complete. 

a  Only. 


173 

173 

21 

21 

226 

$L37 

L64 

.55 

.72 

.46 

Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

303 
303 
303 

216 

.20 

.30 

.40 

1.75 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

173 
258 
226 
226 

258 

1.38 
.9899 
.30 
.36 
.271 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

226 
164 
164 

.  35.") 

.28 

.14 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 
Do. 

164 
216 

.35 
a.  10 

Do. 
Do. 

164 


46 


16  1.42 


216 

a  2.  ta 

Do. 

16 

2.  .50 

•   Do. 

220 

3.25 

St.  I^ouls 

Do. 


Do. 
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Quantf^ 
ftwaideo. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Award-  | 

ed  price  ,      Point  of  delivery. 

per  unit. 


ndosen.. 
365  dona. 
IfiOdocen. 

ndoten.. 


38  dozen. . 
87  dosen. . 
2S0  dozen. 
M  dozen.. 


34  dozen. 
47  dozen. 


Mdozen. 

170 

455 

tOdozoi. 


310. 
80O. 

197. 


110  dozen. 
SfiSdozm. 
192  dozen. 
22  dozen.. 
40 


120  dozen. 

220  dozen. 
116  dozen. 
340  dozen. 
370 


Lamp  chimneys,  sun-burner,  pure  lead 
glaias: 

No.l 

No.  2 

Ijamp  chimneys,  for  "  Perfection"  No.  1, 

student's  lamp. 
Lanm  chimneys,  for  Rochester  or  No.  90, 
BOH  Mammoth  lamp,  pure  lead  glass. 

Lampwicks,  No.  0 

Lampwicks,  No.  1 

Lampwicks,  No.  2 

Lampwicks, for"  Perfection'*  No.  1,  stu- 
dent's lamp. 
Lampwicks,  for  tubular  street  lamps, 

No.  3. 
Lampwicks  for  Rochester,  No .  96,  B  <:> II 
Manunoth  lamp. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pitchers,  pint,  white  enamel  ware 

Pitchers,  quart,  white  enamel  ware 

Pitchers,  mrup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top 

Pitchers,  water,  white  enamel  ware: 

2-quart 

3-quart 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  4  quarts, 

white  enamel  ware. 
Plates,  white  enamel  ware: 

Diameter,  8  inches;  breakfast 

Diameter,  10  inches;  dinner 

Plates,  sauce,  white  enamel  ware 

Plates,  soup,  white  enamel  ware,  9^inch. . 
Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps;  diameter 
8  inches. 

Salt  sprinklers,  glass 

Saucers,  white  enamel  ware: 

Diameter,  6*  inches;  coffee 

Diameter,  5f  inches;  tea 

Tumblers 

Washbowls,  white  enamel  ware;  diame- 
ter, 13}  inches. 


164 
164 
164 

164 

268 
268 
268 
268 

268 


10.48 
.73 
.28 

1.60 

o.in 
O.20 
O.30 
a. 80 

«.50 


268  i   "5.75 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


21 
216 
258  : 
173  1 
216  1 

.37i 
.50 
.3124 
.36 
2.50 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

173 
173 
173 

.48 
.62 
.95i 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

173  1 
258 
173 
226  1 

104  1 

1.40 
1.8993 
1.15 
1.65 
.15 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis 
Chicago. 

216 

.50 

Do. 

173 
173 

216 
226 

1.05 
.97 
.54 
.27 

St. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Louis 

FURNITURE   AND   WOODEN   WARE. 


940. 
140. 
265. 


234 

510 

27 

97 

920  dozen. 

75  dozen. 
95  dozen. 
130  dozen . 
70  dozen . 
54  dozen . 
23  dozen. 
53 

50 

120 

75  dozen . 


Baskets,  clothes,  large 

Baskets,  measuring,  i  bushel 

Baskets,  measuring,  1  bushel 

Bedsteads,  wrougnt-iron  frame,  with 
casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  with  woven- 
wire  mattress;  24  inches  from  floor  to 
bottom  of  side  rail.  Comer  braces 
must  be  wrought  or  malleable  iron: 

Double,  4  feet  wide 

Single,  3  feet  wide 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  packed 
incases: 

15-inch 

18-inch 

Brooms,  to  weiph  not  less  than  27  pounds 
per  dozen,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen 
matted  in  burlaps.  Samples  of  one 
dozen  required. 

Brooms,  wnisk 

Brushes,  dust 

Brushes,  scrub,  G-row,  10-inch 

Brushes,  shoe,  dauber 

Brushes,  shoe,  polishing 

Brushes,  stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong 

Bureaus,  3  drawers,  burlaped  and  crated, 
not  over  two  in  each  crate: 

Without  glass 

With  glass 

Chairs,  reed-seat,  close-woven,  burlaped. 

a  Fer  gross. 


164 
106 
146 


16 
16 


106 
106 
170 


164 

173 

21 

16 

21 

146 

226 


10 

16 

;i08 


ft  10. 67 
.20 
.20 


6.18 
5.29 


.151 
.30 
2.69 


1.25 

3.24 

"15.00 

1.50 

"18.00 

.90 

.29 


8.25 

11.7.') 

9.80 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Omaha. 
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Quantltv 
swaidea. 


Article. 


Ill  dozen. 

96 

14 


116 

24,500  feet. 


107 

640gro88L 
6 


3. 

8. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


3.. 
13. 
3.. 
3.. 
3.. 


73. 


153. 
113. 
110. 
53.. 


31. 
18. 
13. 
15. 
13. 
28. 


Chairs,  wood,  bow-back,  4  spindles  to 

back,  burlaped. 
Chairs,  wood,  office,  bow  back  and  arms, 

revolving,  burlaped. 
Chums,  barrel,  revolving,  to  chum  5 

gallons. 
Clocks,  S-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever. . 
Clotheslines,  galvanized-wire,  in  lengths 

of  100  feet,  per  100  feet. 

Clotheslines,  rope 

Clothespins,  U.  S.  pattern  or  equaL 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  ana  quality, 

wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  burlai)ed. 
Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old. . 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old. . 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old. . 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old. . 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old. . . 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  double: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

No.  4 

No.5 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old. . 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old. . 
Desks,  school,  with  scats,  single: 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old . . 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old. . 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old. . . 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


27  dozen . 

78  dozen . 
26  dozen . 
26  dozen . 


88. 
6.. 


580.. 
1,240. 


23 

41 

260 

256  dozen. 
77 


840. 


123. 


Desks,  teacher's,  mediimi  size  and  qual- 
ity; wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  biii-- 
laped. 
Handles,  hammer,  blacksmith's,  medium 
size. 

Handles,  hammer,  claw 

Handles,  hatchet 

Handles,  sledge,  ** extra."  30-inch 

Machines,  sewing: 

'*  Family."  with  cover  and  ac'ces.<»ories 

Tailor's  with  attachments 

Mattresses,  excelsior,  cotton  top. 
wrapped  in  heavy  paper,  packed  in  bur- 
laps, well  sewed;  not  over  4  In  each 
bundle.  Bids  on  all  cotton  mattresses 
will  also  be  considered. 
Double,  6x4  feet,  not  less  than  4.'>  lbs. 

each. 
Single.  6x3  feet,  not  less  than  35  lbs. 
each. 
Measures,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron, 
cased: 

1-peck 

J-Dushel 

Mirrors,  not  less  than  15  x  18  inches 

M  jpsticks 

Pans,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  hfuvy. 

stable  patteni. 
Pillows.  20  X  30  inches.  3  lbs.  e.ich.  curliHl 
hair  or  mixed  flJling,  wrapped  in  hcavv 
paper,  packed  in  burlaps,  w«'h  .sewed; 
not  over  20  in  each  bundl«'. 
RoUing-pins,  2}  x  13  inches,  exclusive  of 
handle. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

16 

308 

164 

164 
164 

106 
21 
16 


211 

211 
211 
211 
211 
211 

211 
211 
211 
211 
211 

211 
211 

211 
211 
211 
211 

211 
211 
211 
211 
211 
1« 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


Iii4 


S7.595 

3.42 

2.00 

2.65 
.31} 

.15 

.35 

10.75 

O2.40 

a2.40 
a2.30 
a2.30 
a2.20 
O2.20 

a  2. 10 
o2.10 
0  2.10 
O2.10 
a  2. 10 

al.90 
al.»0 

a  1.80 
a  1.80 
a  1.70 
a  1.70 

ol.(X) 
a  1.00 
al.OO 
al.W 
a  1.  tk) 

9.  :.5 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


North  Manchester, 
Ind. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
('hicago. 


309 

.sO 

New  York 

104 
22«i 
221) 

.38 
1.00 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Do. 

173 
173 

14.00 
21.00 

(•hicago. 
Do. 

87 

2.94 

Omaha. 

87 

2.(K) 

Do. 

104 

10<) 

10 

21 

.  m 

.lOi 
.92 
1.40 
1 4. 25 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(X^ 


()7 


Do. 


Do. 


ivery  at  St.  Louis,  add  18  cents  per  desk;  for 
Sioiix  City,  add  43  cents  per  desk;  fordeliv- 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  f  5,  1907 ^  etc. — Continued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Qiamatttr 
ftwaideo. 


3,785  pounds 
1,400  pounds 
2425  pounds 
2^  pounds 
3475  pounds 
lAX)  pounds 
ITS  pounds  . 
SZdosen 


UO. 

118. 
W.. 


aoo. 

22.. 


Article. 


Rope,  manlla: 

l-imdL 

IHndi 

Sadioord. 

Stools,  wood 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  14-iiieh  diam- 

eto*,  best  qoalitT,  in  bandies  of  one 

dozen,  with  2  cleats  2x1  inch  each 

side  01  bundle. 
Waahstands,  wood;  large  drawer  and 

closet  with  two  small  drawers  at  the 

side;  without  glass;  papered  and  orated, 

not  over  4  in  one  crate. 
Washing  machines,  extra  heavy,  well 

cratea  (bids  on  li^t  machines  will  not 

be  considered). 
Washtubs,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the 

three  largest  sizes. 
Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame: 

Rolls  12  X  If  inches 

Rolls  10  X 1}  inches 


Number 

Award- 

of con- 

ed price 

tractor. 

per  imit. 

164 

to.  13 

164 

.12 

164 

.12 

164 

.12 

164 

.12 

164 

.12 

226 

.25 

16 

6.37 

164 

.23 

16 

5.50 

164 

5.a> 

164 


16 
16 


Point  of  daUTsry. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


1.C8 ; 


2.20 
1.75 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


HARNESS,   LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,   ETC. 


3A  dozen. 
10  dozen.. 
6  dozen... 
91  dozen.. 
66  dozen.. 
96  dozen.. 


A  dozen, 
ft  dozen. 


43  dozen... 
4A  dozen.. 
8,000  boxes 
4,266  boxes 

260 

15 

286 

180 

07  dozen... 


16  gross. 
10  gross. 
16  gross. 
lOl 


4gross  ... 
A  gross.. 

ZtVgroM 
6^  gross.. 
A  gross.. 

3  gross 

7  gross 


Sgross.. 
Sgross.. 
4  gross.. 
UTgross. 
Ogross.. 
Ogross.. 


Awl  hafts,  patent: 

Pegging 

Sewing,  harness 

Sewing,  shoemaker's 

Awls,  patent,  pegging,  assorted 

Awls,  regular,  namess,  sewing,  assorted . . 
Awls,  i>atent,  sewing,  regular,  assorted, 

shoemaker's. 
Awls,  round,  pad,  shouldered,  with  riv- 
eted handles. 
Awls,  saddler's,  collar,  with  riveted  han- 
dles. 
Bits,  loose  ring,  snaffle,  X.  C,  2^-inch: 

Jointed,  heavy  mouthpiece 

Stiff 

Blacking,  shoe 

Paste  polish,  for  shoes 

Blankets,  horse 

Bridles,  riding 

Brooms,  stable 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs 

Buckles,    Texas,    breast   strap,    buckle 
snaps   and    buckles,    maiieubie    iron, 
X.  C.,  IHnch. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  malleable  iron,  X,  C: 

f-inch 

1-inch 

|-lnch 

1-inch 

Buckles,    hitmess,    sensible,    malleable 
iron,  X.  C: 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

:  i-inch 

li-inch 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable   iron, 

X.  C,  lHn<*- 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron, 

-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

[-inch 

-inch 

li-lnch 


a  Only. 


164 

10.40 

Chicago. 

154 

3.85 

Do. 

164 

.40 

Do. 

164 

.03 

Do. 

154 

.15 

Do. 

164 

.00 

Do. 

154 

3.50 

Do. 

1            154 

3.00 

Do. 

154 

O.90 

Do. 

154 

.90 

Do. 

16 

b.39 

Do. 

164 

.02  J 

Do. 

154 

2.10 

Do. 

220 

1.00 

St.  Louis. 

154 

.40 

Ciilcago. 

154 

1.10 

Do. 

154 

.tiS 

Do. 

164 

.60 

Do. 

164 

.78 

Do. 

164 

.99 

Do. 

154 

1.33 

Do. 

164 

.38 

Do. 

164 

.46 

Do. 

164 

.59 

Do. 

164 

1.05 

Do. 

164 

1.70 

Do. 

164 

2.16 

Do. 

164 

1.44 

1         Do. 

164 

.40 

Do. 

164 

.48 

Do. 

164 

.69 

Do. 

164 

!            .68 

Do. 

164 

.77 

Do 

I            164 

!          1.12 

Do. 

5Per< 

lozen. 

( 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  t6, 1907,  etc. — Gontinaed. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


8gro88 

4gro88 

9groBS 

10  dozen 

14  docen 

'  26  dosen  pairs 
32  dosen  pairs, 
30  dosen  pairs 
6  dozen  pairs. 

25  dozen 

173 

2 

40 

40  dozen 

63  dozen 

26  dozen 

100  dozen 

27  dozen 

24  dozen 

646 

91 

7 

114 

23  dozen 

360  dozen 

106 

297  pairs 

336  sets 

60  sets 

51  sets 

/j  dozen 

A  dozen 

W^  dozen 

28  dozen 

3 

7,=^  dozen 

167  gross 

946  gross 

86  pounds 

88  pounds 

940  pounds.... 
16,930  pounds. 
92  sides 

J'SS  pounds . 
9,880  pounds . 


Articled 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Bucl 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron, 
X.  C— Continued. 

14-inch 

l|-inch 

2-inch 

Buckles,  roller,  trace,  X.  C: 

"  inch 

•inch 

!S,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  X.  C: 

inch 

inch 

inch 

2^inch 

Cement,  shoe,  2-ounoe 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4^  feet.  No.  0 

Channel  cutters 

Cinches,  4§  to  6  inches  wide 

Clips: 

Hame,  jai>anned 

Trace,  polished,    4^inch,    malleable 
iron. 
Cockeyes/  screwed,  X.  C. : 

ll-inch 

iJ-inch 

If-inch 

2-inch 

Collars: 

Horse,  17  to  19  inches 

Horse,  194  to  21  inches 

Horse,  21^  to  24  inches 

Mule,  15  to  16J  inches 

Currycombs,  tinned,  iron,  8  bars 

Dressing,  shoe 

Halters,  all  leiather 

Hames,  No.  6,  Concord,  size  18  by  20 
inches,  wood,  high  top,  solid  steel 
backs,  1-inch  holes,  holdback  plates 
and  trimmings. 
Harness,  douole,  complete,  Concord 
hames: 

With  breeching 

Without  breecning 

rHarness,  plow,  double,  with  backband 

\    and  collars.  Concord  hames 

Knives: 

Draw,  gauge,  brass,  etc 

Head,  4Hnch,  oval  handle 

Round,  6i-inch,  oval  handle 

Shoe,   square  point,  paring,  4-in('h 
blade. 

Splitting,  10-inch,  iron  frame 

Straight,  harness  maker's 

Laces,  shoe: 

Leather,  36-iDch 


Tubular,  t,  black,  extra  heavy 
Leather,  Dongola  kid: 

Dull 


Glazed 

Leather: 

Calfskin , 

Harness  ( 15  to  23  pounds  per  side) . 

Lace,  per  pound 

Leather,  sole  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side) 

Hemlock 

Oak 


Needles,  harness,  assorted,  4,  5,  and  fi. 
Nails,  saddle 


164 
164 
164 

164 

164 

164 
164 
164 
164 
226 
164 
154 
154 

154 
154 


154 
154 
154 
154 

154 

154 
154 
154 
164 
16 
164 
154 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


154 
154 

122 


183 

122 

122 

95 

183 

307 
95 


l'>4 
IM  1 


$1.37 
L71 
2.01 

.28 
.30 

.61 
.72 
.81 
L03 
1.20 
.14^ 
.76 
.37 

.31 
.13 


.27 
.30 
.37 
.45 

L85 

L95 

2.05 

1.70 

L16 

.525 

.83 

.55 


Point  ol  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


154 

30.30 

Do. 

154 

27.  ti5 

Do. 

154 

(  air,.bo  1 

\   Mtt.00   i 

Do. 

IM 

17.75 

Do. 

154 

6.35 

Do. 

154 

17.00 

Do. 

164 

.85 

Do. 

5. 00  Do. 

1.90  Do. 

2. 15     New   York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 
.50     Chicago. 

.95     New   York,    Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 
2. 25  i         Do. 

.88  I         Do. 
.  41  Do. 

.52     Chicago. 

.  31  Do. 

.3.')  New  York,  Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

.  60     (Miicago. 

.  13  Do. 


a  With  hip  straps. 


^Without  hip  straps. 
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ConbraOB  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  gS,  1907,  ««c.— Continued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.-Continued. 


QOAlltitT 

swuded. 


Article. 


66  pounds. 


lOdoxen 
23doxen 

ISdoxfln 
TSdosen 
8  dozen 
96  dozen 


IS  gallons ,  Oil,  neatTs-foot,  in  1  and  6  gallon  cans. 

I     cased. 

9  gross Ornaments,  nickel,  1-inch , 

6  gross Pad  hooks,  band,  X.  C 

5a  gross Pad  screws,  X.  C , 

Punches: 

8 Huid,  oval,  Nos.  1  to  16 , 

6 Saddler's,  round  drive,  Nos.  ltol6... 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes . . . 
Rivets,  hame,  Norway,  malleable,  2-inch.. 
Rings,  halter,  with  loop,  japannea: 

I-mch 

IHnch 

Rimes,  harness,  X.  C. : 

h 

inch 

-inch 

IHnch 

Rings,  breeching,  X.  C. : 

O  dozen li-inch 

110  dozen ll-inch 

Rosettes,  nickd  plate: 

24  dozen IJ-inch 

75  dozen 2-inch 

28 Rules,  ^foot,  straight,  boxwood 

24 Saddles 

IDA  dozen Sheepsldns,  for  shoe  linings    medium 

weight,  pink  and  russet. 


22  dozen Slides,  breast-strap,  1  ^inch . 

i  Slides,  broast-strap: 

19  dozen '         11-inch. 

5  dozen 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


2Hlnch. 
Snaps,  harness,  X.  C: 

11  gross. |-inch 

26  gross 1-inch 

4A  gross. 1  J-inch 

14  gross 1  J-inch 

16  dozen \  Spots,  silvered,  |-inch 

108  dozen !  Squares,  hip-strap,  J-inch 

88  dozen '  Staples,  hame,  with  burrs 

12 1  Stands,  iron,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts,  23 

inches  high. 

20  pairs Stirrups,  wood,  6-lnch 

5 Stitchmg  horses,  5-inch  jaws 

24 Surcingles,  3^  inches  wide,  6  feet  9  inches 

I      long. 

;  Swivels,  bridle,  X.  C,  loop: 

16  dozen I  -inch 

62  dozen l-inch 

800  pounds Tacks,  shoe,  1,  2,  and  3  ounce 

Terrets,  band,  X.  C: 


11  dozen. 
48  dozen. 


32  pounds.. 
76  pounds.. 
135  pounds. 

15 A  dozen. 


IJ-lnch. 

l|-inch 

Thread: 

Harness,  Barbour's,  No.  3,  biack. 

Shoe,  Barbour's,  No.  3.  white 

Shoe,  Barbour's,  No.  10 


202 

154 
154 
154 

154 
154 
164 
154 

154 
154 

154 
164 
154 
164 

154 
154 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


Point  of  delivery. 


(«) 

$1.15 

7.40 

.95 

(ft) 

(0 
1.10 
.06 

.14 
.18 

d.36 
d.47 
d.55 
d.75 

dl.l5 
d].25 


(«) 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  , 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Linen,  spools,  black,  machine,  Nos.  \ 
18,  40,  and  50 f 

11 1  Ticklers,  No.  13,  single,  octagon.  Nos.  0, 

,      1,2,3,  and  4. 

11 Ticklers,  edge 

3 1  Tools,  claw 

1  Trace  carriers,  X.  C: 

7  dozen i         U-inch 

60  dozen Ij-inch 

36 Trees,  self-adjusting.  X.  C 

•  In  5-gallon  cans,  2  cans  to  case,  10.90  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  and  St.  Paul;  $0.93  per  gallon 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  City;  $0.8S  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City.  In  1  -gallon  cans,  10  cans  to  case,  $0.95 
per  gallon,!,  o.  b.  Chicago  and  St.  Paul;  $0.08  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City;  $0.93  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b. 
Kansas  City. 

»Noa  1-6,  $0.25;   Nos.  7-10,  $0.30;   Nos.  11-12,  $0.35;  Nos.  13-16,  $0.40. 

eNos.  l-«,  $0.16;  Nos.  7-10,  $0.18;  Nos.  11-12,  $0.21;  Nos.  13-14,  $0.30;  Nos.  15-16,  $0.35. 

'Per  gross. 

« 1-ounoe,  13  cents;  2-ounce,  10  cents;  3-ounoe,  8  cents. 


164 

.14 

Do. 

164 

.22 

Do. 

154 

.35 

Do. 

IM 

7.95 

Do. 

122 

7.50 

New  York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

164 

.25 

Chicago. 

164 

.20 

Do. 

164 

.54 

Do. 

226 

2.40 

St.  Louis. 

226 

2.40 

Do. 

164 

3.43 

Chicago. 

164 

3.80 

Do. 

154 

.12 

Do. 

154 

.05 

Do. 

164 

.12 

Do. 

226 

.50 

St.  Louis. 

154 

.13 

Chicago. 

164 

2.60 

Do. 

154 

.25 

Do. 

154 

.08 

Do. 

154 

.08 

Do. 

154 

(O 

Do. 

164 

.29 

Do. 

154 

.30 

Do. 

16 

1.05 

Do. 

16 

.94 

Do. 

16 

.86 

Do. 

f        1.57 

16 

\        2.  SI 

Do. 

1        3.00 

154 

.40 

Do. 

1.54  ' 

.45 

Do. 

154 

.45 

Do. 

164 

.26 

Do. 

164 

.48 

Do. 

154 

22 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  iS^  1907,  etc. — Continued. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Qlianti^ 
awardcNi. 


Article. 


Number 
ol  con- 
tractor. 


1,100  baUs. 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


Point  of  delHery. 


8,470  ballB Wax,  saddler's,  black,  small  ball,  per  100  i]  . 

I     balls,  summer  and  winter  tempera-  j  -         164  { 

■        tUIBS I  ' 

Wax,  shoemaker's,  brown,  small  ball,  i)er  ]  r 

100  baUs,  summer  and  winter  tempera-    >         164  :{ 

tures j  '^ 

10 Wheels,  overstitch,  stationary,  with  oo-  154 

taffon  carriage,  Nos.  6, 7, 8, 10, 12,  and  14 . 

22  dozen J  Winkers,  {-inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent  154 

leather.  ' 

i 


^'11  }  Chicago. 


.37  i 
.65 

L55 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,   ETC. 


116 

446  dozen. 
1420 


12.. 
217. 
«... 


38. 


56 

90  dozen. 
67  dozen. 


350  dozen. 

38  dozen., 
70  dozen. 
60  dozen.. 
52  dozen.. 


40  dozen . 
20  dozen. 


555. 


13. 


2. 
3. 


185  dozen. 
5,\  dozen. 


10  dozen. . 
1^  dozen. 


Augurs,  post-hoie,  9-inch 

Axle  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case) 

Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2^bu8hel,  not  less 
than  12  pounds  per  dozen. 

Bush  hooks,  handled ^ 

Com  planters,  hand 

Comsneilers,  hand,  medium  size 

Cultivators: 

l^orsc,  iron  frame,  5-inch  blade,  with 
wheel. 


Riding,  2-hor8e..*. 


Diggers,  i>o8t-hole,  steel  blade,  iron  han- 
cUe,  or  2  steel  blades  with  2  wooden 
handles. 
Forks: 

Hay,  cast  steel,  4  oval  tines,  with 
strap  ferrules,  5i-foot  handles,  ex- 
tra tied. 
Manure,  cast  steel,  5  oval  tines,  long 
handles,  strapped  ferrule,  extra 
tied. 
Handles: 

Ax,  36-inch  hickory,  "extra,"  turned 
(samples  of   one  dozen  required); 
crated. 
Hayfork,  bent,  5^ioot  (samples  of 

one  dozen  required);  crated. 
Pick,  36-inch,     extra"  (samples  of 

one  dozen  required);  crated. 
Plow,  left-hand,  straight,   Ij   by  2^ 

inches  by  5  feet. 
Plow,  right-hand,  double  Iwnd.  for 
mold  board,  li  by  2  J  inches  by  5 
feet. 

Shov?l,  long 

Spade,  D 

Harrows: 

CO  teeth,  J  by  8  inches,  stoel,  with 
drawbar  and  cle\'i8cs. 


Disk,  2-horse. 


Disk,  3-horse 

Disk.  4-horse 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  shank,  cast-steel,  7-inch. 

Grub,  cast-steel,  oval  eye.  No.  2 

Knives: 

Com 

Hay 

Lawn  mowors,  hand.  14-Inch 

o  Each. 

b  12-10  (6-foot),  $19.50;  12-18  (6-foot),  122. 
c  14-16  (7-foot),  $22;  14-18  (7-loot),  $24.50; 
d  16-16, (8-foot),  $24;  16-18  (8-foot),  $26.50; 


164 


164^ 

4 
232 

$0.46 
1.30 
.20J 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Omaha. 

164 
226 
164 

.48 
.45 

6.00 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

116 

46 

164 

3.25 

19.00 

.71 

New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paal, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  or  Kanaaa 

aty. 

Chicago. 

164 

«.36§ 

Do. 

164 

a. 52 

Do. 

1.35 


Do. 


226 

.90 

St.  Louis 

226 

1.15 

Do. 

179 

2.00 

Chicago. 

179 

2.50 

Do. 

226 
164 

1.50 
1.50 

St.  Louis 
Chicago. 

46  ,         8. 10     Chicago,     St.     Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  or  Kansas 
City. 
116         (b)         New   York,   Chicago, 
;  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 

Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 


116 
116 

(0 
(<*) 

Do. 
Do. 

104 
226 

a.23§  Chicago. 
3. 10  1  St.  Jyouis. 

164 
164 
22f) 

1.70 
4.50 

1.75  I 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

50;  12-20  (6-foot), 
14-20  (7-foot),  $26. 
16-20  (8-foot),  $28. 

$24. 
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Oonineti  awarded  under  adverUument  of  February  25 ^  1907,  etc. — Contiiiued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Qnanti^ 
awarded. 


75. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


16. 


26doxen. 
143 


Machines:  I 

Mowing,  4i-foot,  S-foot,  and  6-loot  , 
cut:  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  , 
neck    yoke   complete,    with    two 
doxen  extra  sections. 
Harvester  and  self-binder,  6-foot  cut, 
complete,  witii  transports. 

Mattocks,  ax,  cast-steel 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to 

6  pounds. 
Plows,  cast-steel,  with  extra  share: 

8-inch,  l-horse 


31.. 


15. 
90. 

3.. 

24. 


44.. 

1S7. 
84.. 


10. 


60. 


5* 


dozen. 


06.. 
218. 


885. 

205. 
37.. 


3  dozen.. 
2A  dozen. 
26  dozen. . 
16  dozen. . 
24  dozen.. 


90 

145 ! 

I6312  pounds..' 


104. 
23.. 


5.000.. 
10.000. 


10-inch,  2-hor8e 

12-inch,  2-hor8e 

14-inch,  2-horse , 

Plows,  "breaker,"  with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge  \^eel,  and  extra  share: 

12-inch 

14-inch 

Plows,  shovel: 

Double 

Single 

Plow  beams: 

For  10-inch  plow,  5J  feet  long 

For  12-inch  plow,  6  feet  long 

For  12-inch  ^'breaker*'  plow,  6i  feet 
long. 

For  li-inch  "breaker"  plow,  7  feet 
long. 
Rakes: 

Hay,  sulky,  8  and  10  feet 


Hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  No.  4,  in 

bundles,  extra  tied. 

Scrapers,  road,  2-horse 

Shovels,  coal.  D  handle 

Shovels,  steel.  No.  2,  not  less  than  55 

pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  . 

Long-handled ,  round  point 

D  handle,  square  point 

Sickles,  No.  3.  grain 

Scythes,  packed  in  cases: 

Brush,  21  to  24  inch ' 

Grass,  assorted ,  36  to  40  inch 

Weed,  28  to  30  inch 

Scythe  snaths 

Scythestones 

Spades,  stool.  No.  2,  not  loss  than  55 
pounds  por  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra 
tied: 

Long-handled 

D  handle 

Twine,  binder 

Wheelbarrows,  garden: 

All  iron 

Wood 

Additional  articles: 

Bags,  burlap— 

For  oats 

•       For  wheat 


116 


116 

164 
164 


46 


46 
46 
46 


46 
46 

46 
46 

84 
84 
84 

84 


116 


164 
226 

226 
226 


226 
164 
226 

226 
164 
226 
164 
164 


164 
164 
173 

226 
164 


232 
232 


Award- 
ed price 
I)er  unii. 


Point  of  delivery. 


(a)  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

(6)       !         Do. 

U.  46      \  Chicago. 
.  29|    j         Do. 


4. 95     i  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  St. 
'      Paul.    Sioux    City, 

Omaha,  or  Kansas 

City. 
7.00     I         Do. 
8. 10     I         Do. 
8.80  Do. 


11.27  Do. 

12. 37  I  Do. 

2. 00  i  Do. 

2.00  I  Do. 

e.75  '  Chicago. 

C.80  I  Do. 

c .  75  I  Do. 

c.80  !  Do. 


(d)         New   York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha 
or  Kansas  City. 
1. 40       Chicago. 

.37        St.  Louis. 

3. 10        Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
,  3125  i  St.  Louis. 


.45  Do. 

.  43i      Chicago. 
.  12        St.  Louis. 


5.50 
5.85 
5.50 
4.00 
27 


.411 
.41 


3.00 
2.20 


Do. 
Chicago.. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


.081       Omaha. 
.09t  Do. 


«4J  and  5  foot  cut,  S34;  6-foot  cut,  137;  option  of  Champion,  Peering,  McCormIck,  Milwaukee,  or 
Osborne. 

ft  $100;  option  of  Champion,  Dcoring,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne. 

e  Only;  dry. 

'  8  X  20,  hand-dump,  $14;  self-dump,  $16.  8  x  26.  hand-dump.  $14.50;  self-dump,  $16.50.  10  x  26,  hand- 
dump,  $16;  self-dump,  $18.  10  x  30,  hand-dump,  $16.7.5;  self-dump,  $18.75.  Option  of  Champion,  Deering, 
McConnick,  or  Osborne. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  adveriiseTnent  of  February  j?5, 1907 ,  etc. — Continued. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


1... 
6... 
24.. 
fiO.. 
38.. 
31.. 
125. 
16.. 


Article. 


Number     Award- 

of  con-  I  ed  price 

tractor.  |i)erunit. 


32. 
22. 
77. 
87. 
40. 
46. 
23. 


42.. 
46.. 
266. 
106. 

12.- 
60.. 
100. 
70.. 


12.. 
64.. 
105. 
78.- 


1 


20 

97 

72 

611  sets. 


1,165.... 
1,370.... 
64  dozen . 
202 


190 

152 

5  sets 

1  set 

2  sets 

3  sets 

18  sets 

6  sets 

24  sets 

245  sets 

80  sets 

127  sets 

116  sets 

985 

254  sets ' 


Axletree,  hickor>',  wagon,  narrow  track: 

2*x34 

24x3} 

2}x3l 

3x4 

xJf!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!"!!!!!!! 
4x5 

4ix5i 

Axlotreos,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track: 

2*x3J 

2}x3i 

3x4 

3ix4J 

^x4j 

4x5 

4ix5i 

Bolsters,  oak, wagon,  front,  narrow  track: 

ililll::;;/--::::::::::::::::;::;; 

3x4f 

34x5 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track: 

fl;;!::;:::::::::;::;::;:::::::::::: 

3x4J 

3ix5 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track: 

2*x3 

2|x3i 

3x4 

3ix4i 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

2ix3i 

3x4 

3ix4i 

Bows,  farm  wagon,  round  top,  |  x  Ij 

inches,  per  set  of  5. 
Clevises,  wrought-iron,  per  pound: 

2  X  4i  inches,  with  self-fastening  pin. . . 

2  X  5i  inches,  with  key  pin 

Clips,  center,  i-inch  ring 

Covers,  wagon,  29-inch,  10-ounce  duck, 
free  from  sizing.  13  feet  9  inches  long,  10 
feet  wide,  full  size,  with  draw  rope  each 
end,  and  three  tie  ropes  (Gfi  inches  long) 
each  side;  seams  to  be  with  the  width 
and  not  lengthwise  of  the  cover. 
Eveners,    hickory,   wagon,    plain,   full 
ironed,  ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom 
plate  at    center,   |-incli    hole:     stay 
chains  and  eyebolts: 
Nanow  track,  li  x  4  inches  x  4  feet. . . 
Wide  track,  2|  x  4J  incj;ies  x  54  inches  . 
rollies,    hickory,    wagon,    i)ont,    XXX 
quality: 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

ite  oak,  wagon,  bent: 

inches 

inches 

i  inches 

Fellies,  wnite  oak.  wagon,  S}iwe<l  tmo  to 
circle  and  size,  faced,  cased: 


U  x2i  inches 
1?  x2i  inches 


IS  x  2}  inches 

2  J  X  3  inches 

Hooks  and  ferniles,  singletree.  IJ-inoli. . . 
Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon: 

Front,  3  pieces,  side  pieces  4S  inches 
long,  IJ  inches  thick,  2  inches  wide; 
front  and  rear  ends  2}  inches  wide. 
18  inches  from  front  end;  sway 
bar  48  inches  long,  IJ  inches  thick, 
2  inches  wide  the  whole  length, 
cased. 


179 

ILOO 

179 

1.10 

179 

1.25 

179 

1.30 

179 

1.35 

179 

1.40 

179 

1.50 

179 

2.25 

179 

1.10 

179 

1.35 

179 

1.40 

170 
179 
179 
179 

179 
179 
179 
179 

179 ; 

•179 
179 
179  I 

179  ; 
179  I 
179  1 
179 

179 
179 
179 
179 


164  , 
164  '■ 
226  ! 
104 


179 


1.45, 
1.50  I 
1.60 
2.50  j 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.00 


.70 

.75 

.95 

1.05 

.00 
.70 
.80 
.90 

.75 

.85 

.95 

1.00 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

■  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.04}  Do. 

.  04j  Do. 

.  40  St.  Louis. 

3.  (V)  Chicago. 


179 

1 
.35 

Do. 

179 

.55 

Do. 

179 

1.95 

Do. 

179 

2.30 

Do. 

179 

2.70 

Do. 

179 

3.70 

Do. 

179 

3.  SO 

Do. 

179 

4.90 

Do. 

179 

(i.80 

Do. 

179 

2. 50 

Do. 

179 

2.75 

Do. 

179 

3.00 

Do. 

179 

5.-25 

Do. 

164 

.07  J 

Do. 

fi5 


Do. 
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Cofntradfaiwatded  under  adverHaement  of  February  26, 1907,  etc. — Continued. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Ctontlnuad. 


awudeo. 


465 


Article. 


22ietB. 
41ietB. 
IftietB. 
5wtB.. 
28eta.. 


MwU. 
73  wu. 
61  wu. 
2BwU. 
9wU. 


10  WU.. 

UwU.. 

100  wu. 
SwU.. 
78  wu.. 
UwU.. 
7wU... 
25  WU.. 


Hotmds,  white  oak,  wagon— Cont'd. 
Pole,  2  pieces,  34  Incnee  long,  1|  Inches 
thick,  2|  Inches  wide  at  rear  end  of 
coive,  tapering  to  2}  inches  wide  at 
rear  end,  2}  Inches  wide,  13  inches 
from  front  end  at  front  of  coive, 
with  usual  shai>e  and  tai>er  to  front 
end,  cased. 
Huhs,  white  oak,  cupped,  crated: 

^x9 

8x10 

^xll 

9x12 

10x12 

Skeins,  wagon,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels: 
2}x8mches,  not  less  than  44  lbs. 

per  set. 
3x9  inches,  not  less  than  54  lbs.  per 

set 
3|  X  10  inches,  not  less  than  68  lbs. 

per  set. 
3|  X  11  inches,  not  less  than  82  lbs. 
per  set. 
Spokes,  hickory,  buggy.  IHnch, 

lect,"  bundled. 
Spokes,  wagon, ''  B  select."  bundled: 
IHnch. 
if 


'A  se- 


5ssU. 
4  seta. 


'A  extra  select,"  bun- 


544. 

ao.. 


210. 
280. 
360. 
280. 
742. 


-inch 

Scinch 

Spokes,  wagon, 
died: 

SWnch 

3|-lndi 

Springs: 

For  wagon  seats,  2-leaf,  26  x  1^  inches, 

W;>erpair. 
agon,  elliptic,  per  lb 

Tongues,  white  oak,  butt  cut,  tough,  11 
feet  long.  Z\  inches  wide,  and  3^  inches 
thick  at  hounds,  with  gradual  taper  to 
2  inches  full  round  at  front  end  and 
back  of  hounds,  tapering  to  2\  inches 
square: 

For  2f-inch  wagon , 

For  3-inch  wagon 

For  3|-inch  wagon 

Fof  3Hnch  waeon 

Wsgons,  wide  ana  narrow  track,  com- 
plete, with  hickory  axletrees,  bent  or 
square  or  coach-front  hounds,  evener. 
lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletree,  stay 
chains,  tongue,  and  flat  iron  bar  under 
the  whole  length  of  axles,  \\z:b 
California,  equipped  with  gear  brake, 
clipped    gear,    and    hooded    steel 
skems— 

2|  X  8  inches,  tires  li  x  A  inch 

2}x8  inches,  tires  3x  |  inch , 

3x9  inches,  tires  If  x  |  inch 

3  X  9  inches,  tires  3  X  i  inch , 

34  X 10  inches,  tires  IJ  x  I  inch 

3:  X  10  inches,  tires  3x  J  inch 

3|  X  11  inches,  tires  2  x  |  inch 

3|  X  11  inches,  tires  4  x  |  inch 

Ordinary,    equipped    with    thimble 
skein  and  box  Drake— 

2f  X  8  inches,  tires  1}  x  ,^  inch 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


179 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 

276 

276 

276 

276 

179 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 


179 
179 

164 

286 


Award- 
ed price       Point  of  delivery, 
per  unit. 


I 


10.65 


Chicago. 


1.10 
1.30 
1.60 
1.75 
2.25 

1-26 

L43 

L78 

1.97 

4.00 


2.60 
2.75 
&00 
a90 
4.50 
5l10 
6.75 
7.00 


9.60  ' 
11.75  I 

.40 

o.04i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


179 

1.35 

Do. 

179 

1.40 

Do. 

179 

1.45 

Do. 

179  ! 

1.50 

Do. 

276 

54.68  1 

San  Francisco 

276 

57.70 

Do. 

276 

50.50 

Do. 

276 

67.03 

Do. 

276 

64.98 

Do. 

276 

72.33  , 

Do. 

276 

79. 19  1 

Do. 

276 

91-78  , 

Do. 

4a  45  '  Chicago. 
276  \\      42.84  I  KansasCity  or  Omaha. 
49. 65     San  Francisco. 


•  II  not  under  34  inches  long. 

k  The  number  of  wagons  of  each  size  likely  to  be  ordered  under  this  call  is  approximately  as  follows: 
31-iiicfa,  wide  and  narrow  track,  90;  3-inch,  wide  and  narrow  track,  268;  3i-inch,  wide  and  narrow 
tack,  M;  3HDCh,  wide  and  narrow  track,  26.    Of  these  423  are  to  be  California,  and  142  are  to  have 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  tS^  1907 ^  etc, — Ccgitinued. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Quantitv 
awaidea. 


1,940. 
450., 


760. 
147. 

100. 
200. 


795  pounds. 

136 

19  dozen... 


130. 
86.. 
122. 
70.. 


220. 
295. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Wagons,  wide  and  narrow  track,  com- 
plete, with  hickory  azletrees,  bent  or 
square  or  coach-front  hounds,  evener, 
lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletree,  stay 
chains,  tongue,  and  flat  iron  bar  under 
the  whole  length  of  axles,  viz— Con. 
Ordinary,  equipped  with  thimble 
skein  and  box  Drake— Continued. 

2|  X  8  inches,  tires  3  x  |  inch 


3x9  inches,  tires  1)  x  |  inch. 


3x9  inches,  tires  3  x  }  inch. 


3}  X  10  inches,  tires  Ij^  x  |  inch. 


3}  X  10  inches,  tires  3  x  i  inch. 


3}  X  11  inches,  tires  1|  x  |  inch 

3)  X  11  inches,  tires  4  x  f  inch . . 
Separate  prices  were  invited  for— 
Spring  seats 


Top  boxes. 


Whifflotrecs,  hickory,  wagon,  oval,  2i- 
Ineh  center,  3t)  inches  long: 
Full-ironed  with  wrought  strap  irons 
and  hooks  at  ends  and  clamp  iron 
with  rings  at  center,  cased. 

Plain,  cased 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon,  2|-inch  cen- 
ter, 38  inches  long: 

Full  iron,  cased 

Plain,  turned  to  shape  and  size,  cased . 
'  Additional  articles: 

Doubletrees,  plow,  complete 

Singletrees,  plow,  complete 


276 
276 
276 
276 
276 
276 
276 

276 

270 


164 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


$42.60 
4&30 
53L13 
42.81 
4&66 
M.18 
47.56 

saeo 

5a  74 
4&48 
4&fiO 
$7.92 
5a  06 
53.41 
6a  42 
5a  67 
57.23 
67.88 
66^71 
7a  87 
8a25 

1.83 

1.97 

2.40 

(a)  a  05 

{h)  a  42 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

KansasCityorOmaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

KansasCityorOmaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

KansasCityorOmaha. 

SanFranoisca 

Chicago. 

KansasCityorOmaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

KansasCityorOmaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

KansasCityor  Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Kansas  City  or  Omaha. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 

Kansas  CityorOmaha. 

San  Francisco. 


icago. 


^j]  IJI  jKansasCityorOmrfia. 

7  47  !i 

(ft)  4  02  P*"^  Francisco. 


t 


.34)  Chicago. 


179 


179 
179 

226 
179 


15 


.  55  I 
.20  I 


Do. 


Do. 


.25  '  St.  Louis. 
.35  .  Chicago. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Borax,  powdered 

Brushes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch,  me- 
dium long  stock,  good  quality. 

Marking,  bristle,  1  to  4 

Brushes,  pamt,  round,  all  white  bristles, 
slightly  open  center,  good  quality: 

No! 
No. 
No. 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bliick  Chinese  bristles, 
flat,  long  stock,  good  quality: 

3  inches  wide 

4  inches  wide 

Brushes: 

All    bristles,    oval,    chiseled     (sash 
tools),  No.  0. 

a  8-inch. 


146 
320 
164 


320 
126 
126 
126 


126 
126 

1G4  i 


$0.08 

1.38 

.18 


.44  1 
.<>(>  I 

.07  I 

1.37 

I 


Chicjigo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.22 
.34 

.07J 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


b  10-inch. 


'BBFOBI  OF  THB   OOUMIsaiONEB   OF  INDUS   A£-?AIB8.  i 

OoKlraotM  awanbd  under  adva'luan4>U  of  Ftbraary  tS,  IXf!,  «le.— Contiuued. 

aiMa,  OILS,  AND  PALNTB-Contlnind. 


sssa 


finubea— Continued. 

wlda,  triple  thick,  good  quaUty, 

l«g.llon..... 

ubo» 

Wboint 

mBdlum  long  rtook.  with  handle. 

CottlUr.  iniTgalionllncans,  CBsed 

Gasoline  (not  les«   than  87°  gravity). 
In  fr«allon  tin  eana.  cased  (each  inn 
to  contain  a  catu  sod  to  be  made  of 
J-lncb  pine  throu^out).  or  in  Iron  b«r- 
cds,  iHunufale  at  eipenu  of  aUppei 
(the  oontrao  tori. 

Qia«.  wtodo*.  fingls  tWok; 

JlitF^;;;;;;;;;;:;;;:;;:;:;;:; 

u 
u 

u 
11 

u 

11 
u 

1 

lisli;:;;:  ■;;:;;;;;;;:;;::;;;::;;; 

rss: 

SSi. 

10  by  20 _ 

iJby     

MboiM 

Wj  ::;:;:.:.::.:::::::::::::;::;: 

gKu: 

^i  ■}■■ -■■-■■■---■■■-:■ 

IbOlM 
IlboTIM 

\\i  :;::   : 

Fte 

fj|k:;:  :.    ■.:::::::::::::::;>: 

atboiH 

4b01M 

i::::::=i=i: 

7",SS- 

iss  

31bojp» 

KbDIM 

ISby      

1!S?!!::::. 

agg::::::;;::  :::::::::::: 

Olus.  window,  double  thlckr 

■ill- : 

ill;::       . : 

«IVM 

per  unit. 

Point  oldellwy. 

Sloui  aty,  Omala, 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  £5^  1907,  etc. — Continued. 

glass;  oils,  and  paints— Contlnaed. 


Quantlt/ 
awaided. 


8  boxes.. 
10  boxes. 
2  boxes.. 
0  boxes.. 
4  boxes.. 
8  boxes.. 
0  boxes.. 
8  boxes.. 
15  boxes. 

6  boxes.. 
13  boxes. 

7  boxes.. 
6  boxes.. 
24  boxes. 
38 


Article. 


Glass,  window,  double  thick— Continued. 

18  by  42 

20  by  24 

20  by  26 

20  by  48 

22  by  26 

24  by  28 

24  by  32 

24  by  34 

24  by  36 

26  by  34 

26  by  38 

28  by  30 

28  by  34 

30  by  40 

Glazier's  sure-cut  style  diamond  glass 
cutters,  good  quality. 

Glazier's  points,  i-pound  i>apers 

Glue:  , 

Cabinetmaker's,  sheet,  good  quality. . 

Liquid,  prepared,  in  cans,  cased 

Hard  oil,  light,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans, 
cased. 


260  gallons Japan,  house  painters',  in  1-gallon  cans, 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


440i>apers. 


540  pounds. 
275  quarts. 
300  gallons. 


100  pounds. 
300  pounds. 


cased 
U 
pound  papers 
I,  in  oil,  Kood 
and  5  poundfcans,  cased. 


'  Lampblack: 
Inl- 


Pure,  in  oil,  Kood  strength,  in  1,  2, 


2,055  pounds. . 
78,500  pounds. 


2.125  gallons. 
2,475  gallons . 
35.500  gallons. 


685  eallons 

5,150  gallons... 

760  gallons 

810  gallons 

l,45o  bottles... 


120  pounds. 
585  pounds. 


215  pounds. 
520  pounds. 
220  pounds. 

500  pounds. 

310  pounds. 


Lead,  in  kegs,  not  over  100  pounds  net 
weight: 

Red.  strictly  pure,  dry 

White,  in  oil,  guaranteed  strictly 
pure. 
Oil,  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gallon 
flat-top  jacketed  cans: 

Cylinder 

Engine 

Oil.  kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  point 
above  115®  F.  by  the  standard  instru- 
ments of  the  State  boards  of  health  of 
Michigan  and  New  York,  in  5-gallon 
tin  cans,  cased.  Each  case  to  contain 
2  cans  and  to  be  made  of  {-inch  pine 
throughout. 
Oil,  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gaUon 
flat-top  jacketed  cans: 

Lard,  pure 

Linseed,  boiled,  pure 

Linseed,  raw,  pure 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude 

Sewing  maichine.  in  full  2-ounce  bot- 
tles. 
Paints,  etc. : 

Chrome  green,  mediiun— 

Dry 

In  oil,  in  1.  2,  and  5  pound  cans. 
Chrome  yellow,  medium- 
Dry 

In  oil,  in  1,  2,  and  5  pound  cans. 
English  vermilion,  light,  in  oil.  in 

1-pound  cans. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil,  In  1.  2.  and 

5  pound  cans. 
Indian  red.  in  jai>an.  in  1.  2.  and  5 
pound  cans. 


184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
184 
164 

184 

164 
16 
65 


65 


164 
65 


$3.28 
3.13 
3.13 
3.53 
3.13 
3.21 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 
a53 
a53 
3.28 
3.53 
a53 
2.36 

.05 


14 
14 


268 
268 
166 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


.131 
.5l| 
.75 


.40 


■.^t 


Point  of  delivcrs- 


.07341ft 
.0685 


a.  18 

a.  1.5 

.12 


Omaha. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Omaha. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
New   York,   Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul. 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 


Chicago. 

Chicago  or  Omaha. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


202  ('') 

166  ;c.44i 
166  I  c .  43i 
268    n.l2 
164       .02 


200 
200  I 

200 
290 
200 

290  i 

65 


.04 
.09 

.a'» 

.08^ 
.M 

.08 

.05i 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 


(*») 


New   York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
'     or  Kansas  City. 

a  Tn  9  cans,  cased. 

h  In  5-gallon  cans,  2  cans  to  case.  85  cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  and  St.  Paul;  88  cents  per  gallon 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  Citv;  83  cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  Citv.  In  1-gaUon  cans.  10  cans  to  case.  00 
oents  per  gallon  f .  o.  b.  Chicago  and  St.  Paul;  93  cents  per  gallon  f .  o.  b.  New  York  City;  88  cents  per 
-ftiion  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  Citv. 

a  5-gaUon  flat-top  W.  J.  cans. 
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CmUracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  tS,  1907 y  etc, — Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


QoantitT 
awarded. 


SfiSponnds... 

325  pounds.. 

240  pounds.. 
4,220  gallons. 

SO  pounds... 


lOSpoonds... 
3S0  pounds... 


20,060  pounds 
11^560  pounds 

0^500  pounds. 

• 

174  gallons... 
2,200  gaUontfl 
166  pounds... 


108  gallons. 


70  gallons 

20iallons 

4,210  pounds. 


3  boxes. 

Iboz.. 
Iboz.. 
2  boxes. 


Article. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


Paints,  etc.— Continued. 
Ooher,  French,  yellow- 
Dry 


{ 


{ 


In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5  \ 
pound  cans.  j 


Prussian  blue,  in  oil.  for  tinting,  in 

1, 2,  and  5  pound  cans. 
Roof,  red  onde,  mineral,  in  5-gallon 

flat-top  Jacketed  cans. 
Sienna,  m  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and 

5  pound  cans— 
Burnt 


Raw 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 

2,  and  5  pound  cans. 
Paper— 

BuUding 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped 
Putty,  in  5,  10,  and  25  pound  cans, 
cased. 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  in  1-galion  cans 

Turpentine,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans, 

cased. 
Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground,  in  1,  2, 
and  5  pound  cans. 


Varnish,  coach,  good  quality,  for 

interior  use. 
Varnish,  wagon,  heavy  durable  body, 
cased— 

In  1-gallon  cans 

In  5-gallon  cans 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted 

Additional  articles: 

Glass,  window,  15  by  38.  single  thick. . 
Glass,  window,  double  thick— 

20  by  30 

26  by  32 

20  by  50 


2S5 

65 

290 
164 

66 


65 
65 


164 
164 
164 

200 

268 

65 


290 


200 
200 
126 

126 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


I0.02i 

ri-lb.,.06i 
{2-lb.,.06i 
l5-lb.,.06 

.18 
.30 


.07 


Point  of  delivery. 


.07  J 
.05 


If 


(•) 

.58 
If  6's,  .76 
,\l's,.80 
I  .07 


.80 


.89 

.84 
.01 

2.45 


'} 


St.  Louis. 

New  York,  Chloago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
.  Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
.    or  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 


New  York,  Chloago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  CSty. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

New  York,  Chloago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


184 

2.55 

Omaha 

184 

3.28 

Do. 

184 

3.28 

Do. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


712 Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bot- 
tom, size  21  X  11  X  13  inches.  Iron  drop 
handles,  riveted.  No.  8. 

l^TTO Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  comi- 

'     gated  bottoms,  4-gallon,  full  size. 

12  dozen |  Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch 

Cans: 

Kerosene,  1-galion,  common  top 

Milk,  all  steel.  32-quart 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid 
sxx>ut,  riveted  bail  and  handle: 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart 

Coffee  mills: 

4 i         I ron  hopper  box 

6 1         Side,  No.  1 

5 With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6 

pounds. 
Cups,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
riveted  handle: 

40  dozen Pint 

12  dozen Quart 

70  dozen Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  IX  tin,  full  size, 

long  iron  handles,  riveted. 


36  dozen 
50 


116 
210 
193 


164  ' 

2>IL33 

Chicago. 

300 

.39 

New  York. 

164 

.25 

Chicago. 

106 
164 

1.50 
1.75 

Do. 
Do. 

226 
226 

226 : 

.19 
.27 
.33 

St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 

106 
164 
164 

.45 

1.04 

16.00 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

164 
164 
164 

.53 
1.25 
2.50 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

a6's,  $1.67;  lO's,  II.  76  per  100  pounds;  25's,  $1.54. 
»  With  drop  handle. 
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CkmtracU  awardpd  under  advertisement  of  Fdnvary  tS,  1907,  etc, — GantSnued. 

TIN  AKD  STAMPED  WABB-Contliiiied. 


iB—\AmaBaea. 

Award- 
ed pzioe 
per  unit. 

Point  Of  deUwy. 

ofoon- 
tnctor. 

173 

'     178 

173 

16.60 

.84 

1.20 

Chksego. 
Do. 
Do. 

164 
IM 

.63 
.7» 

Do.                 * 
Do. 

IM 
IM 
173 

.28 
.30 
.95 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

IM 

164 

.45 
.50 

Do. 
Do. 

309 

226 

1.70 
.0075 

New  Yortc 
St.Lools. 

164 
164 
164 
164 
164 

.58 
1.60 
2.16 
2.47 
2.80 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do.  • 
Do. 
Do. 

226 
164 

.24 
.24 

St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

164 
236 

.12 
.18 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

164 
164 
164 

1.50 
.90 
.3475 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

164 
164 

.34 
.34 

Do. 
Do. 

164 
226 

.56 
.0633 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

164 
164 
164 

.11 

.625 

.24 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

173 
173 
173 
173 

6.00 
6.30 
8.47 
6.00 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

173 
173 
178 
178 
164 

7.44 
14.70 
10.00 

7.20 
32.00 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

164 

1 

I 

1.13 

Do. 

226 

.42 

St.  Louis. 

173 

.53 

Chicago. 

173  1 

.62 

Do. 

164 

.086 

Do. 

awardeo. 


24doceii.. 
Odosen... 


82. 
20. 


840. 
656. 

156. 


Article. 


flOO... 
1.100. 


120  dozen. 
48 


8docen., 
19  dozen. 
86  dozen. 
58  dozen. 
81  dozen. 


58  dozen.. 
100  dozen. 


80. 
26. 


17 

13 

1,290  pounds . . . 


21  pairs. 
7  pairs.. 


22  dozen . 
972  dozen . 


116. 
36.. 
62.. 


2  boxes. 
Ibox... 

3  boxes.. 
14  boxes. 


2  boxes.. 
24  boxes. 
Ibox... 
10  boxes. 

3  boxes.. 


65  dozen. 


215. 


312. 
180. 


'.980  pounds , 


Funnels,  full  sixe,  fluted: 

1-plnt .-. : 

l-qoart 

3-qaart ; 

KetUea,  with  covers,  wrooght-steel  hoi-  ( 
low  waie: 

8-quart , 

12Hit]Art 

Palls,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned: 

10-quart 

14-quArt 

Pans,  Sake,  sheet-steel.  No.  28,  15  x  20 

Inches. 
Pans,  dish,  full  size.  IX  stamped  tin,  re- 
tinned,  extra  quality: 

14-quart 

17-qciart 

Pans: 

Dust,  japanned,  heavy 

Fry,  No.  4,  wrought  steel,  jwlislied. 
8  inches  arcoss  bottom,  Acme  or 
eqoaL 
Pani,  tm,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
extra  quality: 

1-quart 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart 

8-quart 

Plates,  stampdd  tin,  94nch : 

Baking,  deep.  Jelly 

Pie 

ops, 

No. 

No.  40 
Shears,  tinner's,  hand,  Wilcox's  or  equal: 

No.  7 

No.  9 
Solder,  medium  quality 
Soldering  irons,  per  pound: 

Impounds  each 

2  pounds  each 
Spoons,  plain  silver  steel: 

Basting. 

Tea 
Strainers: 

Milk.  IX  tin,  12-lnch 

V^etable,  steel,  large  size 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,   round, 

copper  bottom. 
Tin,  sheet,  IC,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  X  14  inches 

12  X  12  Inches 

14  X  14  inches 

14  X  20  inches 

Tin.  sheet,  IX. charcoal,  bright: 

12  X  12  inches 

20  X  28  Inches 

14  X  14  inches 

14  X  20  Inches 

Tin,  sheet,  14  x  60  inches,  boiler.  IX, 

charcoal,  bright. 
Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom, 

retinned,  11  inches. 
Washtubs.  galvanized  iron,  inside  meas- 
ure,   with   corrugated    bottom    and 
heavy  drop  hanoles: 

19i  inches  in  diameter  by  10^  inches 
deep. 

214  inches  in  diameter  by  10^  inches 
deep. 

23i  inches  in  diameter  by  101  inches 
deep. 
Zinc,  sheet.  36  x  84  inches.  No.  9 


OF  THB   COMMIBSIOKBB   OF  INDIAN   AFFAIBS.  S 

OoHlnel$  avKrdid  under  advertitement  of  Ftbruary  tS,  1907,  etc. — Contmued. 

STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


2SS22 

Article. 

S" 

Award- 
ed prica 

Point  of  diUraiT. 

CsldHMM,  Iron,  portable.  fuU  jacket,  with 

■IM 
104 

70 

,04 

osi 

1S.M 

16.40 

.SO 

J 

S4.10 

"4.  SI 

ill 

"■ff' 

D^jn.  rtoi^iii  B."  e.  B:  *  Co,  or 

CUoago. 

"kS.^;.""": 

^ 

For  ^frgiUon  port«lilB  caUrooB.  full 

Ovens,  Dutcli,  cBsI-lron,  deep  pattern, 

''"ibd™  diameter  insldB 

Pipe.  itoFe.  patent.  No.  ZOiionViwliBiiKlV 
edge>  curved,  ortmped.  and  formed; 
□ened  in  bandies,  orated: 

'^^T:z 

Do. 

*. 

J7 

ai. 

u 

atovea.  boi-hesttaK.  wood: 

U  iDcHes  long,  to  weigh  not  ira  than 

N  Iticbes  long,  to  WEJgb  not  leu  than 

130  pounds. 
32  iDoEca  long,  to  K.'lgh  not  leu  than 

l<i  pounds. 
37  incbeg  loug,  to  weigh  qoi  leu  than 

BtOYM,  'Woel-lioii,  heating,   wood,   not 
U^ter  than  M-gBuge  meel,  wlfb  cHBt 

Do. 

}j 

aSin^eatoOB 

K: 

''■^SS?'^''*^""^'  "'""■ "" 

Stona.oooklug.  nial: 

r-lndi.  ovens  not  less  than  le  bv  16 
^lOlnchw.;  to  weigh  not  leMthan 
JOO  poonds. 

'Weigh  not  Jeutfuu  140  ' 
lotiPHBthanlUbi-IObr  ! 


THticli;length  of  wood  22  inobea;  ovens 
not  leestbun  14  by  tS  bv  U!  IncbeB: 
to  weigh  not  less  than  225  pounds. 

8-tndi;  length  ol  wood  14  locbCB;  ovi;ds  I 
not  leas  than  in  by  20  by  13  incbesl  , 
to  weigh  not  leBBIhanSzOpnundE. 

■Wneh:  iBngth  of  wood  20  inches;  oions , 

not  lessthan  21  by  121iv  14  incht.'': 

to  weigh  not  less  than  310  pounds. 

BS  ate  delivered  in  Chicago  a  discount  of  5 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  25, 1907 ,  etc. — Contmued. 
STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— Contlnaed. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 

Article. 

Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 

Point  of  delivery. 

29 

30 

Stoves,  heating,  coal: 

14-inoh  cylnder,  to  weigh  not  less 
tnan  135  pounds. 

16-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  175  x>ound8. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron: 

32-inch,  with  outside  rods 

34 
34 

a|7.35 
a  8. 40 

New  York,   Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul. 
Sioux  City,  Omaha 
or  Kansas  City. 
Do. 

10 \ 

34      alO.49 
79         12.00 

34      al3.40 

34      a  14. 98 

Do. 

1 

37-inch,  with  outside  rods 

Do. 

16 

Stoves,  heating: 

Coal,  large  size,  22-inch  cylinder,  to 

weigh  not  less  than  375  x>ounds. 
Combined  coal  and  wood.  22  inches 
diameter,  24-inch  heavy  steel  drum, 
to  weigh  not  less  than  285  i>ounds. 
Stoves,  coal,  laundry: 

For  heating  13  irons 

Do. 

21 

Do. 

1 

\ 

285 
285 
285 

12.00 
14.50 
17.50 

Chicago. 
Do. 

2 

For  heating  28  irons 

9 

For  heating  33  irons 

Do. 

24 

Stoves,  heating,  hard  coal,  mounted,  base 
burner: 
Fire  not  about  12  by  14  inches 

79   bclT-ilO 

New  York,   Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 
Do. 

44 

Fire  pot  about  15  by  17  inches 

79 

bc20.00 

HARDWARE. 


15 


4 

3 
5 
17 


Adses,  cast-steel,  house  carpenter's,  4^- 

inch,  square  head. 
Anvil,wrought-iron,  steel  face ,per  pound: 

IfiO-pound 

140-pound 

20Q-pound 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

1  l-ineh 

2-lnch 

13 Augers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  adjustable,  to 

cut  I  to  1  inch. 

243  dozen Axes,  assorted,  3^  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee 

pattern,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel. 

1 Ax,  cast-steel,  broad,  12-inch  cut,  single 

bevel,  steel  head. 
Axes,  cast-steel,  hunter's,  inserted  or 
overlaid  steel,  handled. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality I 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  38-inch,  standard..  I 

Bellrf,  cow,  wrought ' 

Bells,  hand,  No.  8,  polished,  heavy i 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging:    I 

Bell  to  weigh  240  to  260  pounds 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pounds 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  pounds 

Belting,  leather,  single: 

1-inch 


226 


93 


1,050  pounds. 

7 

9 

46 


70  feet. 


480  feet. 
340  feet. 
685  feet. 
540  feet. 
825  feet. 
170  feet. 
845  feet. 
80  feet.. 
315  feet. 
650  feet. 
90  feet.. 


IWnch. 
if-inch. 
2-inch.. 
2Hnch. 
3-inch.. 
3i-inch. 
4-inch.. 
4i-inch. 
5-inch., 
6-inch.. 
12-inch. 


10.83 


St.  Louis. 


226 

.082 

Do. 

226 

.082 

Do. 

226 

.082 

Do. 

226 

d2.90 

Do. 

226 

d3.60 

Do. 

226 

d4.65 

Do. 

226 

d6.30 

Do. 

226 

.40 

Do. 

164 

4.93 

Chicago. 

226 

1.45 

St.  Louis. 

164 

.30 

Chicago. 

226 

.0875 

St.  Louis. 

226 

a50 

Do. 

226 

dl.75 

Do. 

226 

.50 

Do. 

226 

16.45 

Do. 

226 

2a  75 

Do. 

226 

30.30 

Do. 

190 

.065 

New    York,   Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

190 

.097 

Do. 

190 

.11* 

Do. 

190 

.13 

Do. 

190 

.162 

Do. 

190 

.194 

Do. 

190 

.227 

Do. 

190 

.250 

Do. 

190 

.291 

Do. 

190 

.324 

Do. 

190 

.388 

Do. 

190 

.7775 

Do 

a  If  all  the  stoves  are  delivered  in  Chicago  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  to  be  made  from  price  of  eadi 

d. 

ct  5  per  cent  from  all  prices  if  goods  are  delivered  iu  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ozen. 
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Contrmti  awarded  under  adverliiement  of  Ftimiary  t. 

HARD  WARE— Cod  tinned . 


1907,  e(c.— Continued. 


ssss 


Number    Avard- 


I  BeltliiB,ribbeT,3-plr: 


S"!; 


:&. 


1  "X 


BIU,  twi»t-drtU; 


Bolu,  carrlue.  ^. 
tamit,  per  100; 
by  l-lDCb . .. 
by  iHocb... 
by  Mneb . . . 
by  2)-lacb . . 
by  3-Inch . . . 
by  3)-lncb . . 


ChicaB"' 


Ajyu... 


S        BBPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONEB  OF   INDUN  AFFAIB8. 

Contracts  awarded  undrr  adverlu&rrunt  of  February  ts,  1907,  e(c.— Continued. 

HARD  WAR  E—ContlDued. 


Number 

'  eon-     ed  prioe 
■-•—    pet  unit. 


or  THB   OOHHISBTONEB  OF  INDIAN   A77AIBS.  1 

ContnOt  awarded  under  advaiuftnml  of  February  16, 1907,  ric— Continued. 

BAR  D  W  A  R  R— Continued . 


Udoirai.- 
14  dOEeu. . . 
SAdo»D  . 
ISdouv.. 


I  Numbel    Aw»Ti-  \ 


aoitnl^M 
l>lTiilFn,cHj 


perpoaad. 


Dillli,  bnut,  thiTF-JBwnl  chi 

(Cocka),  brau,   nuklnp, 

Wood,  Gork-Uned.  heat.. 
Fllea.  Dal,  buUrd: 

FUn,  iHriinet: 

IS-Lncb 

Film,  hnU-mund ,  'liiiiU  lii ;" " " 

l3-iBCb'////.'.'."'.'....V.'.. 

Plla,  tn;il,  hulard,  1  roiuid  i 
S-lnch 

H-\ncb'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Pllxa.  double  pnd,  t&per,  with  baodlfs: 

.'         3^nob 

M-inch 

«^iicli 

41-Wcli 

»-lDch 


«■?. 


.    FUtlrona, 

;    °Tj)l,,b,«»n,...»l i 

Mortiec,  HTPw  slide | 

.    _  hiP  poti,  No.  1,  porcflaiE-l  infd ' 

Gou^^ps,  coat  At«<?J.   Qmi^r,  shaTpmod,  i 
iHtUiet-top  bADd1(«: 


OrtodstoiMa,  DTimoiinlfd,  v 

WeigblDK  60  pounds . . . 
WdlJUng  100  pounds . . . 
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Contraelt  awarded  uitdtr  adverlUement  of  FebruaTy  tS,  1907,  etc. — Continued. 
EA  BD  W  ABE— CoDtJniied. 


CoDtlnned. 

WoJgh^ng  m  poundfi. . , 

Welgblng  330  pounds . . . 
rindatoDB  flsti "  '— >■ 


GiindatoDe 

p»tBnt01ip,e«rahe«vy,  tur 
Hair  allppera,  good  quality.. 


ClKW,  Bolld  rjut  ateul,  ndi-eyv,  [Dca«l, 

No.  1). 

FBrrtar  8,  sbixilng,  cast  Bterl 

Furrier's,  tumine,  lis ll-b right,  u- 

Borted,  2  to  3^  pounds. 


rlTetUig,  aolLd, 


i,bUo)cunltb'i,soUdcut  I 


3-pouiid 

3-pouad 

S-pound 

M™'n<i 

tO-pound 

Hammers,  numon'! 


^pOUDd 

Hunmers,  tacic,  uphotstam 

itai  head  uid  clav. 
natclieti,  nut  steel; 

BnMd,  S-incn  cut,  steel  r 

bevel,  handled. 
Lathlnp.  2-lneli  blade. .. . 

ShIngliDE,  No.  3 

rinsH  hups: 

5-lncb 

10-lneh 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T; 

lO-lncby/. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

II-IQC' 


ad,  single 


Heavy,  ftaeh.. 


10  doiea  pairs. 
BSadoMn 

3,170  pounds.. 
l,3*JpoandB.. 
],t7S  pounds.. 

JBOpoundB — 
S,  ITS  pounds.. 

1,800  pounds.. 
8,330  pounds,. 
l,TeO  pounds.. 
1,820  pounds.. 
Btopoonds.... 
mo  pounds ... 

7B0  pounds 

870  pounds 


inges,T: 
liEht,  s-lnch.. 
Heavy,S-lneh. 
Oeavy,  10-lnch 


\m 


by  4-.. 
Abya... 
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ConbraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  25 y  1907^  etc, — Continued. 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


awaidedL 


SOOpoimds.... 
1,100  pounds.. 
3,900  pounds.. 
1,000  poonds.. 
S,a00  pounds.. 
MOO  pounds.. 
480  pounds.... 
a^M)  pounds.. 

SoOpoimds 

40Opoimds 

410  pounds 

6U>  pounds 

flO pounds 

propounds — 
3,Sa)  pounds.. 
1,470  pounds.. 
4,280  pounds.. 
L7Q0  pounds.. 
8to  pounds — 
SlOpounds — 
1,300  pounds.. 
OOponnds — 
1,880  pounds.. 

3,640  pounds.. 
8,865  pounds.. 
3,480  pounds.. 
6^800  pounds.. 
3,100  pounds.. 
7^886  pounds.. 
6^770  pounds.. 
2,820  pounds.. 
4,886  pounds.. 

LOOO  pounds.. 
325  pounds — 

1,240  pounds. . 
1,825  pounds.. 
2,780  pounds.. 
1,680  pounds.. 
1,740  pounds.. 
6,780  pairs — 


Article. 


Iron.  leflned,  flat-bar,  per  100  pounds- 
Continued. 


|by2* 

Iron,  Juniata,  sheet,  galvanized,  28-inch, 

No.  25.  per  100  pounds. 
Iron,  renned,  round,  per  100  pounds: 

A-inch 

l-lnch 

jV-indi 

^inch 

V-lnch 

-inch 

-Indi 

-inch 

.^ndi 


Iron,  refined,  sheet,  per  100  pounds: 

A-inch  thick 

No.  26 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


23  dozen. 
117  pairs. 
37 


66. 
41. 


74.. 
81.. 
175. 


23  dozen. 
16  dozen. 
18  dozen. 

40  dozen. 
32  dozen. 
85  dozen. 

87  dozen. 
42dosen. 


Iron,  refined,  square,  per  100  pounds: 

-In^ 

-inch 

-inch 

[-inch 

[-inch 

Knives  and  forks,  cocoa  handle,  >^ith  bol- 
ster, per  pair. 
Knives: 

Butcher,  ft-inch,  beech  handle,  with- 
out bolster:  Wilson  pattern. 
Carving,  and  forks,  forged,  with  bol- 
ster and  guard,  per  pair. 
Chopping,  iron  handle,  forged  blade. . 
Knives,  arawing,  cast  steel,  carpenter's, 
hoUow-ground: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Knives: 

Horseshoeing,  assorted  widths 

Putty,  with  Dolster 

Skinning.  6-inch,  beech  handle,  with- 
out bolster. 
Latches,  thumb,  Roggen  pattern,  heavy. 
Locks: 

Closet,  rim,  dead.  3i-inch,  brass  bolt, 

2  steel  keys. 
Drawer,  2-tumbler,  2i  by  2  inchos, 
iron,  2  keys. 
Locks,  upright  rim,  mineral  knob,  brass 
bolt,  2  steel  keys: 

4-inch 

4J-inch 

5-inch 

Locks: 

Spring,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler, 
2  keys  each,  assorted  combinations 
on  each  shipping  order. 
Sash,  Fitdi  pattern,  bronzed 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
164 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
1T9 
179 
179 
179 

164 
164 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


164 


164 


82.30 
2.50 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.50 
2.10 
2.10 
2.50 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
3.65 


2.80 
2.00 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 

2.55 
2.70 


Point  of  deliyery. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
164 

2.60 
2.40 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
.1075 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

164 

0.215 

Do. 

164 

.72 

Do. 

164 

.06 

Do. 

164 
164 

.42 
.45 

Do. 
Do. 

164 
164 
226 

.225 
.105 
M.86 

St. 

Do. 
Do. 
Louis 

164 

.32 

Chicago. 

164 

2.60 

Do. 

226 

2.85 

St. 

Louis 

164 
164 
164 

3.75 
4.40 
5.20 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do 

4.44 


.39 


Do. 


Do. 


a  Each. 


b  Per  dozen. 
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HARDWARE— Contiiiiied. 


awaroea. 


Article. 


I 


3,960  poonds.. 
4^000  pounds.. 
SjSSO  pounds.. 
9,400poiiDds.. 
25y800  pounds. 
904iX)  pounds. 
AyfiOOpounds.. 
ISJOOpounds. 
8,7Q0ponnds.. 
lOJOO  pounds. 
Moo  pounds.. 

880  pounds 

1^0  pounds.. 

880  pounds 

8,486  pounds.. 
8^1086  pounds.. 
8,700  pounds.. 

2470  pounds.. 
1,566  pounds.. 
900  pounds.... 

400  pounds 

46 


120  pounds.. 
820  pounds.. 
400  pounds.. 
600  pounds.. 
885  pounds.. 

506 

87 

885  pounds.. 

440  pounds. . 


450  pounds. . 
295  pounds. . 
270  pounds. . 
3^15  pounds 


230  quires. 
710  quires. 
160  dozen. 

84 

i^  dozen.. 


43. 
20. 


6pairs. 
2  pairs. 
1  pair.. 


46. 
29. 


5  pairs. 
5  pairs. 
9 , 


4.. 
4.. 

8.. 
23. 


41. 
17. 
4». 


MalletSjCaipenter's,  bickory,  round,  6  by 

4  indies. 
Nails,  wire,  per  100  iwunds: 
.       3d.  lath 

3d,  steel 

4d,  steel 

.6d,  steel 

8d,  steel 

lOd,  steel 

12d,  steel 

20d,  steel 

30d,  steel.. 

40d,  steel 

eod,  steel 

fence,  8d,  steel 

fence,  lOd,  steel 

fence,  12d,  steel 

finishing,  6d,  steel 

finishing,  8d,  steel 

finishing,  lOd,  steel 

NaUs,  borse^oe,  mr  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

N0.7 

No.  8 

Nails,  ozshoe,  No.  5,  per  100  pounds 

Nippers,  shodng,  Hellar's,  or  equal 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot  pundied: 

For  Mndi  bolt 

For  i-indi  bolt 

For  }-indi  bolt 

For  1-inch  bolt 

For  1-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  bronzed  steel,  medium  size 

Oilstones.  Washita  or  comiK>8ition. 

Packing,  hemp 

Packing,  rubber,  good  quality: 

,«.-inch 

Hnch 

,V-inch 

i-inch 

Packing,  yam  (cotton  waste) 

Paper  (assorted),  per  quire: 

Emery 

Sand 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inch 

Pinchers,  blacksmith's,  shoeing 

Pinking  irons,  l-inch,  V  pattern 

Planes: 

Block.  6-inch,  knuckle  joint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  cast  steel: 

l-inch 

IHnch 

iHnch 

Planes,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms: 

Jack 

Jointer's 

Planes,  match,  iron,  plated: 

}-inch 

l-inch 

Planes,  plow,  embracing  heading  and  cen- 
ter-beading plane,  rabl)et  and  fillister, 
dado,  plow,  matching  and  slitting  plane. 
Planes,  skew-rabbet,  iron: 

^nch 

Mnch 

1  J-inch 

Planes,  smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bot- 
toms. 
Pliers,  7-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy: 

Side  cutting 

Round-nose 

Pliers,  end-cutting,  nippers,  adjustable 
blade,  10-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy. 

a  Per  pound. 


Number 

Award- 

ofoon- 

ed  price 

Point  of  dtliveiy. 

tiaetor. 

per  unit. 
8a  15 

164 

Chiosgo. 

164 

2.  a 

Do 

164 

2.56 

Do. 

164 

2.41 

Do. 

164 

2.31 

Do. 

164 

2.21 

Do. 

164 

2.16 

Do. 

164 

2.16 

Do. 

164 

2.U 

Do. 

164 

2.11 

Do. 

164 

2.11      ! 

Do. 

164 

2.11 

Do. 

164 

2.21 

Do. 

164 

2.16 

Do 

164 

2.16 

Do. 

164 

2.56 

Do. 

164 

2.46 

Do. 

164 

2.36 

Do 

164 

7.50 

Do. 

164 

7.50 

Do. 

164 

7.50 

Do. 

164 

7.50 

Do. 

226 

.96      i 

St.  Louis. 

164 

.00 

Chiesgo 

164 

.065    • 

Do. 

164 

.06 

Do. 

164 

.047 

Do. 

164 

.045 

Do. 

164 

.11 

Do. 

164 

a.  18 

Do. 

164 

.10 

Do. 

81 

.20 

New   York,  (SiieMO, 
%X,  Louis,  St.  PmI, 
Sioux  City,  Omalia, 
or  Kansas  0^. 

81 

.20 

Do. 

81 

.20 

Do. 

81 

.20 

Do. 

173 

.0805 

New  York. 

164 

.20 

Chicago. 

226 

.10 

St.  Louis. 

226 

.15 

Do. 

164 

.33i 

Chicago. 

226 

*.05 

St.  Louis. 

226 

.69 

Do. 

164 

1.07 

Chicago. 

164 

.735 

Do. 

164 

.735 

Do. 

164 

.86 

Do. 

164 

.86 

Do. 

164 

1.14 

Do. 

164 

.96 

Do. 

164 

.96 

Do. 

226 

4.75 

St.  Louis 

164 

« 

.38 

Chicago. 

164 

.38 

Do. 

164 

.45 

Do. 

164 

.78 

1         Do. 

164 

.50 

Do. 

164 

.28 

Do. 

164 

.88 

Do. 

1 

^Eaoh. 
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HARDWARE-Continued. 


Awudsd. 


AdoMn.. 


U. 
21. 
10. 


Upoandft.. 
SSpounda.. 
apoondB  . 
flSjpounds . 
UopomidB 
MpoondB  . 
SSpoozids.. 
flOpoonds . 
70  pounds.. 
Mpoondsw. 


SOpoando.. 
ISpoonds.. 
npoondsw. 
19poiiiid8.. 
lOf pounds 
130  pounds, 
tt  pounds.. 
125  pounds. 
230  pounds. 
220  pounds. 
170  pounds. 
Impounds. 
98  pounds.. 
Impounds. 


9,000.. 
IZJOOO. 
104X». 
9jOOO.. 
9J0OO.. 
430... 


4/,  dozen. 


U\ 


22. 
17. 


18.. 
13.. 
134. 


1. 
1. 
5. 
1. 


24. 
44. 

217 

91. 
13. 
49. 

16. 

4.. 


Article. 


Punches: 

Saddler's,  cast  steel,  round  knuried, 
to  drive,  assorted,  No8,2,3,4,5,and  6. 
Conductors,  assorted  shapes  of  holes. 
Rasps: 

Horse,  12-inch 

Horse,  144nch 

Wood,  flat,  12-inch 

Wood,  flat,  14-inch 

Wood,  half-round,  12-inch 

Wood,  half-round,  14-inch 

RLvet  sets,  polished  and  blued: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.7 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper,  in  1-pound 
boxes: 

-inch.  No.  8 

■  -inch.  No.  12 

-inch,  No.  8 «... 

-inch.  No.  12 

-inch.  No.  8 

-inch,  No.  12 

-inch.  No.  8 

i  -inch.  No.  12 

1-inch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  12 

Rivets,  iron,  oval-head: 

A-inch,  No.  8 

f-inch,  No.  8 

Huch,  No.  8 

1-inch,  No.  8 

A  by  1  inch 

A  by  2  inches 

by  4  inches 

>y  1  inch  

by  1 J  inches 

by  2  inches 

by  2J  inches 

by  3  inches 

by  ^  inches 

by  4  inches 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packages  of  1 .000: 

10-ounoe 

12-ounce 

1-pound 

ifpound 

2-pound 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  4-fold,  full  brass- 
bound. 

Saw  blades,  butcher's  bow.  20-Inch 

Saw  clamps,  9-inch  jaw 

Saw  sets: 

For  crosscut  saws 

For  handsaws,  Morrill  pattern 

Saws: 

Back,  12-inch,  blued 

Scroll,  with  frames  and  blades 

Buck,  complete,  dO-inch  blade,  painted 
frames. 
Saw,  circular: 

26-inch,  crosscut 

26-inch,  rip 

30-inch,  crosscut 

30-inch,  rip 

Saws,  crosscut,  with  handles: 

5-foot 

6-foot 

Hand,  26-inch,  hollow  ])ack,  6  to  10 

points  to  the  inch. 

Compass.  12-inch 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20-inch 

Rip,  28-inch,  5  points 

Scales: 

Butcher's  dial  toco,  spring  balance, 

square  dish.  30-pound,  by  ounces. 
Counter,  62-pound .• . ' 

o  Per  dozen. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 

Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 

Point  of  doUvory. 

164 

11.95 

Chicago. 

226 

2.75 

St.  Louis. 

226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 

al.90 
a2.90 
a2.75 
a3.65 
a2.95 
03.90 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 
226 

164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 

164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 

164 
226 

164 
226 

226 
164 
164 


226 
226 
226 
226 

164 
164 

226 

164 
164 
226 

104 

137 


164  .28        Chicago. 

164  .225    '         Do. 

164  .  145  Do. 


.35 

.405 

.35 

.405 

.35 

.405 

.35 

.405 

.35 

.405 

.075 

.07 

.0625 

.06 

.043 

.043 

.043 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.084 

.095 

.1125 

.15 

.19 

.24 

2.16 
.33 

.45 

.46 

.70 
.25 
.50 


6.00 
6.00 
7.60 
7.60 

1.37 
1.62 

.90 

.23§ 
.68 
1.00 

2.50 

3.00 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 


i        RBFOBT  OF   THE   OOMMISBIOHEB  OF   UTOIAIT  AFFAIBB. 

Cimtraett  auiarded  VTtder  odvertuemerU  of  Fdrrvarg  tS,  1907,  tte. — Oantmned. 

HftB  D  WAKE— ConU  nued. 


§D ,- 

U. 

J>. 

V 

ItBgnaa. 
ggrOM..' 


SaJea  ,1ur  uid  oattl«,aUJid>rd  tilatlon 
lO-toa.'.'.'.'. 

Hralmi.  nlaltnnn ,  .„  , 

draplever^on 


■.fiOO-pciaDd, 


n  steel,  (lill  si  le, 


good  qiulitT. 

Sctew-dilvBrs: 

fl-uch  isttfl  blade  rmmlng  through 

tundlo^  I 

S-lDcb  ateel  hlads  miming  [hrough  i 

lO-incb    atfcl    blade    nicDing    through  ' 

Wrooght-l 

WoodTbeii .._ 

Scnnn,  DaMmad,  brlgtat: 


Ml-iiM^-' 


di,No. 


1  -indi,No.  II.. 
I  4dc)i,  No.  13.. 


1,  No. 


iCneh!  So.  13.. 
3-lDch.  No.l«... 


ralgtit. 


■ML    Juiaiuied    handle, 
trinmH^  good  qoality : 


^JCD  pound!. 
CWDpootnls. 


ShoM.  mote,  ppr  100  poands: 


s.  wttbptanib.  IMbA.  ■dinH- 


r.THnch 

iron.  3  tndiw  Uiae. .  ■ . 
•  OnU- 


BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISBIONEB  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIBS.  3 

CkmtnuiM  aaanUd  under  adverttMment  of  February  ts,  1907,  «te.— Continued. 

HARD  WA  BE— ContlniKd. 


QouittCT 


ISO  twunitB... 
50  pomuli. . . . 

33S  pounds.. . 
170  poumlB.. . 
TTDjKiaiids.. . 
IJKn  pouoils. 
Ijm  poundi . 
en  poimdi.. . 

2S  pounds. . . 
3SS  pounda... 
ISO  pounds.. . 
170  pound*... 
aSOpouDdi... 
d2S  pounds... 
ISO  pounds... 


113dai.pspera, 
m  doc  papers. 
lOT  dot.  papers. 
4i  doi.  papers . 


TIS  pounds. . . 
1.190  pouDds. 
I^SQpcxuidB.. 


337  ponndB. . 
43D  pounds.. 


Number    Award- 


Chlcaeo  or  St.  Lonlai 


t-lncb... 
eiecl,  plow: 


iltofli--- 


Stocks  and  die»,  blapliBmiUi's,  "Ltght- 
nlng-orBQual:  to  euH,  A.  I,  A,*.  I. 
1,  {.  and  l-uicb,  oomplete  with  teps,  In 

Tack*  (or  nails),  cUt,  upholatersT'i,  site 

No.  ti,  per  M. 
Taake,   upholstcRr's,   full   welgbt,  pur 
doien  papers: 

Tape  measures,  71r.[oot,  hcnt  iMtbci  cum. 


Trowels,  lOj-loch: 


aiogJe.  No.  2,  bearj. 


Fori-incbliolt.. 

For f-lucb  bolt.. 
-jrUtne-  ■    - 


180  pound) 
as  pounds. 
BSpouDds. 

SOpoDiids. 
UOpoundi 


No.  20 gauge... 


No.  24  gauee . . 
Win,  bright,  lion: 

No.  3  gs  age 

No.  6  gauge 

No.  egauge 

S4904— INT  1007— VOL  : 


224        KEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONSB  OF  INBUN  AFFAIB8. 

CknUracU  awotrded  under  advertisement  of  February  25, 1907,  etc, — Contmued. 

HABDWARE— Conttmied. 


QoaatitT 
awnded. 


SSpooncU... 
SUTpoands.. 
756i>oi]iKl8.. 
115  pomidB.. 
130  poands.. 
35  pouiidB.. . 
51^  aq.  ft. 


10,000  iwoods.. 


304,000  pounds, 


12,800  pounds 
113 

147 

91 

50 

28 

370 

7 

65  pounds 

11 

10 

8 

4 

21 

15 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10  sets 

17 

15 

14 

11 

11 

6 

8 

32 

48 

125 

168 

42 


Article. 


Number  Award- 
of  con-  I  ed  price 
tractor,    pear  unit. 


Wire,  brieht,  iron— Continued. 

No.  10  gauge 

No.  11  gauge 

No.  12  gauge 

No.  14  gauge 

No.  10  gauge 

No.  18  gauge 

Wire  doth,  for  screens,  painted 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  galvanized; 
main  wires  not  laiger  than  12^  gauge; 
barbs  not  laiger  than  13^  gauge: 


For  hog  fence;  qMboe  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  3  inches. 


For  cattle  fence;  space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  5  fnclu^s. 


Wire-fence  staples,  l^inch,  steel,  gal- 
vanized. 

Wire-fence  stretchers 

Wrenches,  Coe's  pattern,  solid  handle, 
screw,  black: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

15-inch 

Additional  articles: 

Knives,  table,  cocoa  handle,  with 
bolster. 
Plumber's,  steam  and  gas  fitter's  tools, 
fittings,  and  supplies: 
Blast    furnaces,    combination,    hot 

blast,  complete,  with  fire  pot. 
Cement,  gas  fitter's,  in  5-pound  pack- 
ages. 
Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel— 

To  cut  i  to  1  inch 

To  cut  I  to  2  inches 

Ladles,    melting,    wrought,    double 
lip — 

4-inch 

8-inch 

Pliers,  gas,  forged — 

6-lnch 

12-inch 

Reamers,  pipe — 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch : 

1  J-inch 

IHnch 

2-inch 

Stocks  and  dies, adjustable, }  to  1  inch. 
Taps,  pipe— 

J-incn 

l-lnch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

l}-inch 

2-inch 

Vises,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  hinged  to 


hold  i  to  2  inch  pipe, 
ilso] 


Wrenches,  pipe,  Stilson  pattern— 

10-inch 

18-inch 

Pipe  fittings: 

Bibbs,  lever  handle,  plain,  finished, 
for  iron  pipe — 

A-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 


164 
164 
164 
104 
104 
104 
104 


150 


150 

104 
164 


220 
220 
220 
220 

164 


241 
165 


10.0075 
.0275 
.020 

,m 

.035 

.04 

0.0128 


.020 

.0205 

.02725 

.0287 

.0287 

.0287 

.020 

.0265 

.02725 

.0287 

.0287 

.0287 

.0251 

.67 


.34 
.41 
.48 
.82 


Point  of  deifve 


Qiicago. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Qiicago. 
St.  Louis. 
8t.PauL 
Sioux  City. 
Omaha. 
Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  PauL 
Sioux  City. 
Omaha. 
Kansas  City. 
Chicago. 

Do. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


065     I  Chicago. 


5.75 
.075 


47  '     1.25 
47  I     1.65 


St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
Do. 


241 

.30 

i 

Do. 

241 

1.50 

Do. 

164 

.15 

Chicago. 

164 

.30 

Do. 

165 

.29 

Do. 

165 

.39 

Do. 

165 

.49 

Do. 

165 

.58 

Do, 

165 

.71 

Do. 

165 

.96 

Do. 

114 

3.24 

St. 

Louis 

165 

.29 

Chicago. 

165 

.39 

Do. 

165 

.49 

Do. 

16.5 

.58 

Do. 

165 

.71 

Do. 

165 

.96 

Do. 

164 

1.15 

Do. 

226 

.56 

St. 

Louis 

226 

1.00 

Do. 

164 

6.45 

Chicago. 

164 

6.725 

Do. 

164 

61.02 

Do. 

a  Either  green  or  black. 


6  Only. 


BBPOBX  OF  IHB  OOUlOSaiONKS  OF  INDUJf  AFFAIBS.  i 

wider  odMrtuemfnl  of  February  tS,  1907,  tie. — Contioued. 

HUIDWABK— OoDtblDHL 


sa 

Article. 

Namber 
trwrtor. 

Award- 

'"^75"'-— 

IH 
IH 

IM 

lU 
lU 
166 

lU 
1« 

l«S 

1 

HI 
MI 

SS 

HI 
241 
HI 
HI 

HI 

105 

165 
165 

165 

IBS 

165 

s 

.u 
!u 

.0153 
.DIM 

.OM 

i 

■a 
f 

■S 
r 

looofi 

:S 

.075 

i 

.33£ 

.036 
.06 

Is 

Chl^. 

for  UoQ  p[pe— 

Boiler  «lbow>,  with  oiJoiu,  mBlleeble 

iMUa  Iron.  rEnkht— 

bTllneh 

bjllnch 

w..... 

^'-^iS^'"^'""-'""*- 

k. 

Do. 

gS: 

•=»£»  •-*•''-' ^'-^- 

CM«go. 

Smmmmmmmmm; 
1Sm;;;mmmmmmm 

DmpUgg.,  R.  A   L.,  m.ll»bh.lro,., 

it 

fg:::::;:::::::::::::::::::;;: 

iSMiMMMMMMMM 

ISmmmmmmm;;;:;: 

Crouw,  matlnble-tmn.blark- 

HiMMMMMMM;;;;. 

6        SEPOBT  OF  THE  GOUiaSSIONBB  OF  INDIAIT  AFFAIB8. 

Cimtraeit  awarded  under  advertiiement  of  February  tS,  1907,  «tc.— Continued. 
HABDWABB-CoBtlnued. 


2^a 

Article. 

Number 

ITS 

PoinlofdBllm 

"nSo'SiS^SSfKn.galv.n,^ 

6S 
W 

2J! 
341 

1 

i 

2ii 

Ml 
2« 

211 

241 
211 

241 
IBS 

1 

:36 

1 

:iT 

.on 

.OE 
.078 

- 
:S 

.OM 

:ifi 

.04 
.036 
,06 

.06 
.OS 
.09 
.18 

.40 

.0102 

:016,1 
.023S 

.0122 

■s 

ioitOL 
.0561 

:o9w 

.1224 

c,^. 

fWh;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

S;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;; 

S;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;. 

K: 

17:: 

S;;;;;;;;;:;;;;::;;::;;;:;;;- 

ItS:::::::::::::::::::::::;::- 

Elboi.^iialteBbli;i™,'btoili;iidi" 
outlet— 

fa;;:;;;;;;;;;;;:;:;;;;;;;;;;; 

Do. 

fc:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Elbows,  malleable-Iron,  galvanized, 

"iii;;;;:;:;::::::::::;;;;; 

u.. 

Do, 

iS?;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

l^-ilKhy//////^'^'^'.'^'..'.'...'.'.... 

Sig^B.     shoulder,     wrought-lron, 
l-Uich 

».. 

20.. 

Chli^Ko. 

250. 

Do. 

30. 

Nipples,  ■houidor.i.-roiiKht^lron,' gal- 

'li;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Iga::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Pipe,  wrought-lron,  lilact— 

Do. 

teet.'.'.V.'. 
•ttt 

i:B 

^■ 

fe;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;: 

D^'. 

BEFOST   OF  THE   COMUISSIONEB  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS.  i 

OontneU  awarded  under  advertiMmenl  of  February  tS,  1907,  etc.— Contmued. 

HAR  D  W  A  R  E— Continued. 


QnuUtT 


sSS::::::: 
^jt 

**». 

»■« 

>». 


Pips  fltUnsi— ContlniMd. 

Pipe,  wnm^t  ■ 

t-tauh 

Uncb 

IMua'."^ 

Ij-lnch 

»1ncl> _ 

Pips,  IohI,  pel  pound— 

fSS^;\\" !"::"!!: ::"::";;: 

itAoiiy/////////^^^','.'.'.'..'.'.'.', 
IHnoh 

34llcli 

Pino,  out  iTon.  Mack— 

I-Uioh 

IMnA 

lUuch 

PIngi.  cut  Iron,  g^vaiiliHl— 

ll-iiiDh 

ainch 

Rpdooen,  nullcabie  Iron,  black— 

iiHiich 
I  ll-fDclieB 

liilWnches 

lii2-lnoti« 

RHiiuen.maJJealile  I  ron  ,gal  vanited- 

Ixllnc* 
illnch 
xHlachej 

IJiUlnnhes 

lixainchBB 

atopeocks,  broBi.  stnun— 

J-iDOh 

ii-iDcb]y////y./y'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'. 
lHn<* 

a-fnci 

straps,  KniMxl,  lor  ).  1,  I.  11,  IJ.  iLnd 

Tees,  mwleable  Iron,  lilaok- 

Hk* 

Hnch 

Hnch 

MoCb 

lUncb 

T(WB,  malleable  Iron.  guJTaniied— 

Hnch!!;;!;!!!!;!!!!;!^!":!;;" 

lHneh-"-"-!i!"!!"!!""!--! 

ll-iDCh 

aSnch 

Teea.  tour-way.  malleable  Iron.  bUck- 

Mnch 

Uacb 

iiiKb\V////////y'.y/.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Tew,  loui^way,  mall<'ahlB  Iron,  gal- 
vanlied— 

pnch 

l-lneb 

l-inch... 

IHoch 

iJ-iQch 

Mnch 

Uniont,  m&Ucable  Iran,  black— 

t-iiEh 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  £5, 1907,  etc. — Continued. 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


340 

240 

172 

162 

310 

892 

430....... 

295 

245 

246 

73 

126 

70 

61 

26 

30 

133 

177 

116 

84 

61 

31 

68 

2.500  feet. 
162 

6 

1 

33  dozen . 
A  dozen.. 
8  dozen . . 
lA  dozen . 
11,100  fet^t 


1,100  feet 
250  feet.. 
1,650  feet 
2,600  feet 
46 

10 

1 

18 

9 


Article. 


Pipe  fittings— Continued. 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  black — Con. 

1-lnch 

IHnch 

ij-inch 

24nch 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

Hncb 

l-lnch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

IJ-inch 

Wnch 

Valve«,  gate,  high  pressure— 

'  inch 


Number 
of  con- 
tractor. 


[-inch , 

IHnch 

ll-inch 

3-inch 

Vi^^ves,  globe,  high  pressure— 

Mnco 

1-inch 

1-inch 

14-inch 

IHnch 

2-inch 

Valves,  spring,  lever,  ]-inch . . . 
Additional  articles- 
Pipe,  cast  iron,  4-inch 

Hose  goods: 

Couplings,  hose,  cast  brass— 

}-inch 


2-inch 

2i-inch 

Hose  clamps,  brass— 

For  i-lnch  hose 

For  1  J;-inch  hose 

For  2-inch  hose 

For  2i-inch  hose 

Hose,  rubber,  garden,  j-iuch,  in 
lengths  of  50  feet,  with  necessary 
couplings. 
Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined,  in  lengths 
of  50  feet,  with  necessary  coup- 
lings— 

li-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

2Wnch 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw.  coml)inAtion, 

f-inch. 
Nozzles,  hose,  screw— 

IHnch 

IHnch 

2-lnch 

2J-inch 


166 
165 
166 
166 

165 
166 
166 
166 
166 
165 

47 
47 
47 
47 
166 
166 

241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 
241 

341 


81 


81 
81 

81 
81 
81 
81 
189 


Award- 
ed piloe 
per  unit. 


180 
189 
189 
189 
226 


189 
189 
189 
189 


f0.0M2 
.1860 
.1736 
.3231 


.110 

,1487 

.3082 

.3677 

.3422 


Point  of  delivery 


.72 
.06 
1.37 
l.fifi 
2.64 
a88 

.60 
.87 
1.30 
1.66 
2.34 
3.70 
1.14 

a. 68 


.07 


.78 
1.50 

.25 
1.08 
1.44 
2.52 

.09 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Louis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

St.  Loois. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


New   York,   Chloai 
St.  Louis.  St.  Pa 
Sioux  City,  Omal 
or  Kansas  City. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
New  York  or  Chicaj 


.  175  i  Do. 
.  1925  ,  Do. 
.23j    I  Do. 

.29  Do. 

.  18        St.  Louis. 


ft .  54  New  York  or  Chicai 

ft.  67  Do. 

ft  1.00  Do. 

cl.85  Do. 


a  Only. 


ft  With  12-inch  screw  tip. 


c  With  15-lneh  screw  tip. 


ftBPOBT  Ot  TflB  COMMISSIONEB  OP  INDIAN   AFFAIBS. 
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ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  t6,  1907,  for  dry  goods,  underwear, 

hosiery,  overalls,  shirts,  etc. 


DRY  GOODS. 


Qnuitttr 
awarded. 


Article. 


Iffl.. 
1425. 


126. 


2S0. 


2^. 


ao.. 

306. 


30345  yards.. 
7356  yard!... 
14Q0  yards... 
94M)0  yards... 
ITOyardB 


15^45  yards.. 
SS,700  yards.. 


34,575  yards.. 

15.685  yards.. 
36.465  yards.. 

67.310  yards.. 


30.630  yards., 
97.Qao  yards.. 
77^10  yards.. 
6.456  yards. . . 


5.140  yards. 

2.130  yards. 
50  yards... 


18.100  yards. 
2.740  yards.. 
6370  yards. . 
2.567  yards.. 
5.225  yards.. 


945Tards 

3,400  yards... 
24,075  yards.. 

50330  yards.. 


0350  yards.. 
10.175  yards. 

5,235  sets... 


6,575  yards. 
167  dozen.. 


Blankets: 

Wool.  60  by  76  Inches,  indigo-blue,  for 
single  beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
4i  to  4^ pounds  each,  ner  pound. 
Wool.  68  oy  84  inches,  inaigo-blue,  for 
double  beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
£^  to  51  pounds  each,  per  pound. 
Wool,  60  oy  76  inches,  scarlet,  for  sin- 
g^  beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  4i  to 
^  pounds  each,  per  pound. 
Wool.  68  by  84  inches,  scarlet,  for  dou- 
ble beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  5^ 
to  5i  pounds  each,  per  pound. 
Wool.  68  by  84  inches,  white,  for  dou- 
ble beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  5| 
to  6^  pounds  each,  per  pound. 
Cotton,  white  or  gray,  as  may  be 
called  for;  all  cotton,  no  wool  in, 
about  68  by  84  inches,  to  weigh 
about  7  pounds. 
Counterpanes,  white: 

Sing^ 

Double 

8ei0B,  dress,  50  to  54  inch: 

-    Dark  blue 

Gray 

Flannel,  red,  twilled 

Domett  flannel 

Lininff,  Oxford  melton,  not  under  30-cent 
graoe,  for  body  linings  of  coats. 

Cheviot,  shirting,  275,  fast  colors 

Gingham,  warranted  fast  colors,  good 
and  heavy  quality.  Staple  and  fancy 
dress  patterns;  standard  make;  desir- 
able styles. 
ICadras  or  seersucker,  assorted  x>attems, 
fast  colors. 

Shirting,  calico,  64  by  64 

White  crossbar  (for  aprons);  not  under 

7i-cent  grade,  assorted  patterns. 
Canton  flannel,  brown,  heavy,  275  East- 
em  standard. 
Sheeting,  standard: 

bleached 

brown,  heavy 

brown,  hoavy 

Sateen,  black,  ;^6-inch.  for  l>ody  linings  of 
uniform  coats,  not  under  IS-cont  grade. 

Silesia,  black  and  slatf.  36-inch 

Sleeve  lining,  twilled.  40^inoh: 

Not  under  12-eont  grade 

Not  under  8-oent  grade 

Denim,  8-ounce,  Eastern  standwrd: 

Blue 

Brown 

Drilling,  slate,  or  corset  jeans 

Bed  ticking,  blue  and  white  sUipo. 

Cretonne,  high  colors,  furniture  or  por- 
tiere patterns. 

Haircloth 

Canvas,  tailor's,  unbleached 

Linen,  table,  62-inch,  washed  damask, 

not  under  47J-cent  grade. 
Crash,  linen,  brown,  washed;  no  colored 

border. 
Oilcloth,  table,  I,  light  color  and  white. . . 
Opaque,  for  window  shades,  assorted  col- 
ors and  widths. 
Window -shade   rollers,    with   fixtures, 
complete;  sizes  as  may  be  required. 

Mosquito  bar,  blue,  wliite,  and  pink 

Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Award- 
ed price       Points  of  delivery, 
per  unit. 


294  I  10. 7^  New  York. 


294  .73 

16  I  .74 

16  I  .74 

I 
( 

16  i  .7638 


294 


294 
294 

258 

258 

258 

90 

16 


{ 


02.925 
02.925 


.8075 
.9675 

6.7349 

6.7349 

.3195 

.075 

.18 


90  I    C.105 
90  ■      .075 


90       C.0S5 


Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

iNew  York. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 


90 

16 

.055 
.06:^ 

Do. 
Chicago. 

16  ! 

.0824 

Do. 

16  , 
90 
16 
9:1 

.0873 
C.0675 
.1936 
.18 

Do. 
New  York 
Chicago. 

Do. 

90 

.10 

New  York 

16 
16 

.125 
.105 

Chicago. 
Do. 

16 
16 

294 
16 

294 

.11875 
. 123V5 
C.0845 
.100 
.105 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York 
Chicago. 
New  York 

16 
258 
294 

.24 

.1249 

.575 

Chicago. 
New  York 
Do. 

294 

.  1375 

Do. 

93 
298 

.  1375 

Chicago. 
Do. 

298 

U) 

Do. 

294 
294  1 

.075 
.21 

New  York 
Do. 

•  Per  pair. 

*50-iiich.    . 

«Oniy. 

'364och,  10  cents;  38-inch,  12^  cents;  42-inch,  17^  cents;  45-inch,  18}  cents;  48-inch,  21}  cents;  54-inch, 


'lik^^t  H oents each;  1  by  42, 9 cents  each;  li  by  48, 11)  cents  each;  1  ^  by  54, 17^ cents eacVi. 
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DRY  GOODS— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


420  pounds — 

530  pounds 

600  yards 

510  dozen  pairs 
375  dozen  pairs 


295  dozen  pairs. 
320  dozen  pairs. 

3,916 

6,100 

171  dozen 

415  dozen 

2,830 

2,220  dozen 

2,230  dozen 

760  pounds 

12,276 

11,960  pairs 

9,560 

9,350  pairs 

9,120 

9,220  pairs 

7,500 

7,880  pairs 

10,860 

8,480  pairs 

7,885 

7300  pairs 

6,740 

6,190  pairs 

6,280 

6,315  pairs 

460  dozen  pairs. 
1,025  doz.  pairs. 
lJ65doz.  pairs. 
530  dozen  pairs. 
1,555  doz.  pairs. 


Article. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


Warp,  ootton,  loom: 

Blue 

White 

Wigan,  black 

Mittens,  woolen,  assorted  sizes,  mixed 
gray: 

Boys' 

Men's;  not  less  than  $3  i>er  dozen 
pairs. 
Mittens,  woolen,  assorted  sizes,  plain  col- 
ors: 

Girls' : . . . . 

Misses'  and  women's 

Shawls,  about  f ,  high  colored  tartan  plaid 
Skirts,  baimorai,  wool,  woven 

fHoods,  woolen,  children's,  misses',  and  1 
\    women's,  assorted  colors.  ]j 

Fascinators,  woolen,  assorted  colors 

Tam-o'-shanters,  misses' 

Handkerchiefs,  hemstitched,  plain  white, 
linen: 

Men's 

Ladies' 

Cotton  bats,  full  net  weight 


16 
16 
90 


16 
16 


16 

16 

16 

215 

16 

16 
168 


16 
16 
16 


10.215 
.195 
.0625 


1.75 
3.80 


1.82 
2.15 
1.60 
.745 
a2.65 
63.185 
e3.675 
1.85 
.38 


.85 
.54 
.1125 


Point  of  deliveiy. 


Chicago. 
Do. 

New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 


Undershirts,  men's,  balbriggan,  light, 
for  summer  wear,  assortedsizes,  ^  to 
44. 
Drawers,  men's,'  balbriggan,  light,  for 
summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  40. 
Undershirts,  men's,  knit,  merino,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  44. 
Drawers,  men's,  knit,  merino,  for  >*lnter 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  40. 
Undershirts,  boys',  balbriggan,  light,  for 

summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
Drawers,   boys',   l)albrlggan,  light,   for 
summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
Undershirts,  boys',  knit,  merino,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
Drawers,  boys',  knit,  merino,  for  winter 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  'SO. 
Vests,  women's,  ribl)ed,  knit,  light,  low 
nock,  short  sleeves,  for  summer  wear, 
assorted  sizes,  32  to  38. 
"Pants."  women's,  ribbed,  knit,  light, 
for  summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to 
36. 
Vests,  women's,  knit,  merino,  for  winter 
we-ar,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  38. 
'  Pants,"  women's,  knit ,  merino,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  36. 
Vests,  misses',   rib])od,   knit,  light,  for 
suiTuner  wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
"Pants,"  misses',  ribl)ed,  knit,  Ught,  for 
summer  wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
Vests,  misses',  knit,  merino,  for  winter 

wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
"Pants,"  misses',  knit,  merino,  for  win- 
ter wear,  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30. 
Half -hose: 

Men's,  woolen,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 

10*  to  llj,  in  bundles. 
Men  s,  cotton,  heavy,  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.  9i,  lOi,  and  llj,  in  bundles. 
Men's,  cotton,  medium  weight,  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.  9i  to  11  J,  boxed. 
Boys',  woolen,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  9 

to  10,  in  bundles. 
Boys',  cotton,  heavy,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  in  bundles. 


117 


293 

•0.27i 

New  York 

293 

.27} 

Do. 

117 

.35 

Do. 

117 

.35 

Do. 

293 

.18} 

Do. 

293 

.18} 

Do. 

16 

.23 

Chicago. 

16 

.23 

Do. 

117 

.18 

New  York 

.18 


Do. 


a  Children's. 


6  Misses'. 


40 

.309 

Do. 

40 

.309 

Do. 

16 

.13 

Cliicago. 

IC 

.13 

Do. 

16 

.27i 

Do. 

16 

.27i 

Do. 

176 

1.72 

St.  Louis;  Chicago 

15 

.95 

New  York. 

294 

1.15 

Do. 

176 

1.62 

St.  Louis;  Chicago 

IG 

.72} 

Chicago. 

c 

Women's 

• 
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DNDBHWEAR  AND  HOSIERY -Continued. 


jsaa 

Artlclii 

'(o.ol 

A-ard- 

Point  or  daUvory. 

UOdavopBln. 

IJlKdM.pUr*. 

How.  twrs',  IHuk.  asciort(>d  elies: 

KM 

Woolon.   niedluin    WEdght,  assarted  , 

ilna,  Noa.  e  to  in.  boieil. 
WoolBD.  LlflCk,  Bne-rilibfld,  regolBr 

made,  good  quality,  taat  dye,  is- 

sorted  aios.  Nm,  9  to  10. 
Cotton,  medinm,  aMoilH]  sliea.  Nos. 

Cotton, '  black.  finB-iiLbed,   wguUp 

Woolan.   inBdlum  Keiglit,   assorted 
Wooleri.  °lack.  flne^dbbed.*  regular 

sizes,'  Nos.  0)  to  »i.  t)oied. 
Cotton,   blttck,   flne-rihhed.   r»«iilar 

Btocking  feet,  assorted  sius.  Nob.  Sj  to  10. 

Do. 

CSdoHin  pulra 
IMdMeniuln 

m 

1,61 

CUcago. 
New  York. 

IWdotpul™. 

« 

1.77 

Do. 

USdOHnpalni 

a,« 

Do. 

WSdoian  (ulrs 

IMdOMiPBlnL 

1.730  d«I.palrc 
ljBOdM.i«lni 

2H 

1,381 
1.31 

Do, 

OVERALLB.  saiBTE,  OL.0VES,  AND  SUSPENDESB. 


Boys^  10  to  18  vears,  blue  denim.  2 
D.  *  T.  Standanl,  palmit  button 

dies  oMO  ' 
yen's,  blue  denim,  S-ounce  Baatei 
Standard,  patent  >iuttODA,  rivetf 


lit,  134. 13t.and  141  latli  m 
UR',  motul  liilltons.  Bill 


letal  buttons,  with  IHoct" 


12t,  134,  und  Hi  iDcb  dck  roeasun, 

ptfcr,  to  open  In  Ironl  Irom  10  to  13 

Men's,  hickory,  aiaortcd  slws,  IS.  16, 

buttons,  ffltb  l^lnch  cenceri^ece. 

Boys'tgray  flanucl,  assorted  slies, 
111.  121,  m.  and  141  Inrh  neck  meas- 
ure, npckbands  lined  with  beavy 
Blleala,  metal  buttons,  with  ll-io'^b 
centerpiwe,  to  open  In  front  from 

Uen'ii.^ray  Qunnd.nssDrCecl  elies.  IS, 

ii«'kt>aod9  Uneil  with  heavy  sllesla. 
metal  buttons,  with  IHncueenter- 
piece,  to  open  in  froDl  (ram  IS  to  IB 

Boys'.  Oxlord  melton,  aaiorted  si  les, 
111,  121,  I3).andl41  Inch  ntckmeas- 

•Ue^a,  meUl  buttons,  with  IHnch 

10  to  13  Inches  (with  pocket). 


94 

I0.34S 

New  York. 

9* 

.15 

Do. 

92 

.3S8 

Do. 

V2 

... 

DO. 

92 

.„. 

DO. 

M 

... 

Do. 

02 

.87 

Do. 

93 

Do. 

n 

.006 

Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  £6,  1907,  for  dry  goods,  underwear, 

hosiery,  overalls,  shirts,  etc. — Continued. 

OVERALLS,  SHIRTS,  GLOVES,  AND  SUSPENDERS-Contliniod. 


Quantity 
awarded. 

Article. 

No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 

Point  of  deUvery. 

686 

Shirts— Continued. 

Men's.  Oxford  melton,  assorted  sizes, 
16, 16, 17,  and  18  inch  neck  measure, 
neckbands  lined  with  heavy  silesia, 
metal  buttons,  with  lH°ch  center- 
piece, to  open  in  front  from  16  to  16 
inches  (with  pocket) . 

Boys',  fancy  flannel,  assorted  sizes, 
11^,  12^.  134,  and  14}  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, neckbands  lined  with  heavy 
Silesia,  metal  buttons,  with  l^iicn 
centerpiece,  to  open  in  front  from 
1(»  to  13i  Inches  (with  pocket). 

Men^s,  fancy  flannel,  assorted  sizes, 
16, 16, 17,  and  18  inch  neck  measure, 
neckbands  lined  with  heavy  silesia, 
metal  buttons,  with  l^nch  center- 
piece, to  open  in  front  from  16  to  16 
inches  (with  pocket) . 
Qloves,  buck  or  horsehide,  wool-lined, 
No.  1,  standard  quality: 

Boys' 

12 
12 
12 

169 
294 

139 
139 

$0.76 
.67 
.71 

.376 
a8.60 

.12 
.16 

New  York. 

6,116 

Do. 

4,080 

Do. 

3,660  pairs 

Do. 

3,600  pairs 

Men's 

Do. 

13,000  pairs 

16,000  pairs 

Suspenders,  mohair  or  leather  ends,  solid 
leather    attachments,     nickeled-brass 
trimmings: 

Boys',  not  under  11  cents,  28-inch 

Men's,  not  under  16  cents.  36-inch 

Do. 
.   Do. 

NOTIONS. 


6,415  yards 


23.480  vards- . . . 

12,030  yards 

3^15  doznn 

syo  dozen 

53  gross 

290  gross 

155  gross 

96  gross 

80  gross 

1,412  gross 

895  gross 

820  gross 

>KK)  gross 

2,400  gross 

925  gross 

1,600  gross 

871  dozen 

965  dozen 

1,270  dozen 

1,560  dozen 

620  pounds 

1,505  doz.spools 
11  pounds 


Braid,  dress,  J.  jj,  and  }  incn: 
Blaok 


White.. 


Braid,  red,  worsted,  Hnch 

Brushes,  hair,  pure  bristles,  8  rows,  se- 
curely copper- wired,  in  wood  block, 
substantially  backed. 

Brushos.  tooth 

Buttons,  i)lacK  vegetable  ivory: 

40  and  50  line;  overcoat 

."iO-lino;  coat 

Buttons: 

Vest 

Coat,  fire-gilt  e^agle,  30-line ' 

Vest,  fire-Kilt  **agle,  24-line i 

Trousers,  metal,  suspender 

Trousers,  metal,  fly 

Dress,  vegetable  ivory,  26-linc 

Dress,  smoked  pearl,  26-line 

Shirt,  bone,  IS  and  20  line 

Shirt,  pearl.  lO-line 

Bone,  28-line 

Tombs,  coarse,  i)oys' : 

PocKCt 


Strong,  dressing 

Combs,  coarse  and  fine,  girls',  strong, 

dressing. 

Combs,  fine 

fCotton,  knitting,  white,  black,  and  col-  \ 

[    ored,  mndium,  Nos.  10  to  18 '/ 

Cotton,  darning,  black,  fast  color,  No.  2.. 
Cotton  maitro,  for  seines,  30-tnread,  soft-  i 

laid.  I 


2&1 


291 

93 

182 


2V)4 

93 
9:i 

^ 

294 

291 

16 

16 

16 

294 

16 

16 

16 

100 


100 
100 

100 

no 

198 
16 


$0.0138 
.018 
.028 
.0115 
.018 
.028 

6.70 
1.80 


.99J 

1.89 
.55 

.40 

2.25 

1.22 
.07 
.0025 
.38 
.788 
.165 
.695 
.1775 

.34 


.78 
.79 

.39 
c.6,tj 
^.74A 

.162 

.23 


New  York. 


Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Ix>ui8. 


New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
or  Kansas  City. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

>New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


a  Per  dozen  pairs. 


6  Per  gross  yard. 


•  Per  box. 
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NOTIONS— Continued. 


QBtfitlty 
ftwaided. 


Ipoimd 

Spocmda.... 
1  ponnd. 

aoogrosn 

Mgroaa 

373doKen... 

SJSOhaod.. 

SB  bund 

Ulmnd 

5AgroM.... 
51,700  packs. 

780  packs... 
796dosan. . . 
460  pounds.. 
745  gross 


1,545  yaidsw... 
MOOjsards.... 
10,135  yards... 
6,400  yards.... 
4^  yards.... 
270 

407  dozen 

80O  dozen 

15,045  dozen... 

64doz<>!n 

2,070    dozen 
pieces 

540Tanls 

1,<M0  yards. . . . 
19,010  yards. . . 

003  dozen 

08  dozen 

196    dozen 
spools. 

020  ounces 

TOO  pounds.... 

825  pounds. .. . 
425  pounds. . . . 


Article. 


Gilling  twine,  3-cord: 

No.  30. 

No.  35. 

No.  40. 

Hooks  and  eyes: 

Brass,  white  and  black,  Nos.  2,  3. 
and  4. 

Trousers,  brass 

Inddible  ink,  Payson's  or  equal 

Needles: 

Assorted  sizes,  Sharp's  Nos.  5  to  10    . 

Darning,  medium  sizes.   

Glover's 

EInitting,  common,  medium  sizes...  . 
Paper,  toilet,  pacKS  of  1,000  sheets,  4}x6} 

indies. 
Pins: 

Brass,  standard  brand,  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4 

Hat,  girls*   2  sizes,  steel,  6}  and  7} 

incdes,  black  neads. 
Hair,  wire,  3  sizes,  crinkled 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


{ 


} 


Safety,  assorted,  1, 1},  and  2  inch. 


Ribbon,  all  silk,  wnite,  black,  cardinAl, 
navy  and  light  blue: 

1-mch 

1-tach 

2-inch 

3-inch 

4-inch 

Scissors,  buttonhole 

Silk,  sewing,  50-yard  spools: 

Scarlet. i 

Black 

Spool  cotton,  best  of  standard  6-cord,  i 

Nos.  20  to  100,  white  and  black. 
Tape  measures,  medium 

JTape,  white,  cotton,  i  to  |  inch  widths.. . 

Tape,  elastic,  black: 

iVnch 

Hnch 

j-hich 

Thimbles,  steel: 

Closed 

Open. 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30,  i 
35,  and  «),  §  dark  blue,  §  whitoy-brown, 
standard  numbers.  ' 

Twist,  buttonhole  silk.  No.  8,  2-ounc*» 
si>ools,  standard  make. 

Twme,  sack 

Yam: 

Assorted  colors,  4-ply 

Gray  and  black,  4-ply 


2vf4 
204 
2»4 

90 

16 
182 

90 

tf3 

16 

229 


16 
UO 
90 
16 


294 
2M 
291 
291 
294 
2^ 

16 

16 

198 

16 
93 


16 
90 
16 

90 
hO 
16 


2y* 
16 


Award- 
ed price 
per  unit. 


SI.  15 
1.30 
1.45 

.09 

.325 
a  1.85 

b  .33 
b  .80 

.18 

.30 

.0485 


.3969 
.3528 
.3087 
.05 

c  .06 
.214 

.31 


d.25 

d.45 

d.81 

dl.iS 

dl.85 

.22 

.34 
.34 
.34 

.15^ 
'   e.115 
e.l35 
«.lo25 
,   «.1712 

.OU 
.03} 
.04 

.06^ 
.061 
2.00 

f.ryi 

.19 

.65 
.65 


Point  of  delivery. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Chicago. 
St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 

Do. 
New  York. 


[Chicago. 
New  York. 

Do. 
jchicago. 

New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chicago. 
Do. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 
Do. 


Do. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 


New  York. 

Chicago. 

Now  York. 
Do. 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 


5,900 

1,310 

a;i»^ 

smos. ........ 

2,000 

•  Pajioo't. 


Caps,  with  ear  covers,  dark  colors, 
assorted  sizes: 

Boys* 

Men's 

Caps,  military,  boys"  and  men  s,  assorted 
sizes,  trimmed  with  fire-^lt  eagle  but- 
tons and  red  worsted  braid  to  be  tacked 
on:  material  and  trimming  to  match 
uniform  suits: 


Cadet  gray. 
Dark  bhia. 
Light  steel. 

bVerU, 


e  Per  package. 


d  Piece. 


168 
168 


128 
128 

12S 


10.37 
.39 


.71 
.71 

.71 


New  York. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Dc. 


<<  4  yard  pieces. 


/  1\- ounces. 


284        BEPOBT  OF  THE  C0MMIS8I0NEB  OF  IKDIAK  AFFAIB8. 

CantraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  February  26,  1907,  for  dry  goods,  underwear, 

hosiery,  overalls,  shirts,  etc, — Continued. 

HATS  AND  CAPB— Continued. 


Qoimtltv 
awarded. 


Article. 


2,145 

2,177 

9,965 
2,910 
722.. 

3|460 
577.. 
2,770 

2,180 

052.. 


Caps,  doth,  dark  color,  assorted  sizes,  for 
small  girls. 

Caps,  cloth,  yachting,  assorted  sizes 

Hats,  fur,  dark  colors,  assorted  sif-es: 

Boys' 

Moi's 

Hats,  men's,  fur,  black,  police,  assorted 

sizes. 
Hats,  straw,  assorted  sizes  and  colors: 

Boys' 

Men's 

Hats,  straw,  trimmed,  sailor,  lor  small 

girls,  assorted  sizes  and  colors. 
Hats,  straw,  yacht,  assorted  solid  colors 

ana  sizes  for  misses  or  ladies. 
Hats,  fur,  fancy-trimmed,  assorted  solid 
colors  and  sizes,  for  misses  or  ladies. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Award- 
ed price 
peronit. 

258 

10.315 

258 

.315 

274 
40 
49 

0.73 

.81 

1.10 

149 
14(1 
219 

.37 
.48 
.40 

149 

.45 

233 

.90 

Point  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisemerU  of  March  5,  1907,  for  bacon,  beans,  coffee,  hard 
bread,  lard,  mess  pork,  rice,  sugar,  tea^  and  other  groceries. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Articles. 


832,300  pounds. 


354,000  pounds 
113,800  pounds 
219,525  pounds 


Bacon,  short,  clear  sides,  medium  thick- 
ness, to  weigh  not  less  than  35  pounds 
nor  more  than  50  pounds  each,  thor- 
oughly cured,  well  smoked,  and  well 
dried  out  Ijefore  being  packed;  sound, 
sweet,  and  merchantable,  and  put  up  in 
boxes.  No  boar  or  stag  meat  will  be  re- 
ceived. Deliveries  of  a  part  of  the  bacon 
may  not  be  required  until  the  ensuing 
fall  and  winter. 

Beans,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound 
and  clean,  put  up  in  douDle  bags  of  100 
pounds,  net— the  inner  bag  to  be  of 
good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one 
a 


gunny: 
White. 


Pink. 


Coffee,  milled,  sound,  and  clean,  good 
quality,  deUvered  in  strong  double 
sacks— no  charge  for  sacks— subject  to 
customary  trade  tare. 

{Hard  bread,  best  quality  used  by  the 
Army,  put  up  in  strong  boxes  of  50 
pounds  each 


80,200  pounds. 


460  barrels. 


91 ,800  pounds. 


829,200  pounds. 


Lard,  "prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans  of  5  and 
10  pounds  net  each,  as  required,  packed 
in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100 
pounds  in  any  one  box 

Mess  pork,  well  preserved,  sound  and 
sweet,  in  good  barrels,  with  sound 
heads  and  well  hooped,  200  pounds  pork, 
net,  to  each  barrel. 

Rice,  good  quality,  delivered  in  double 
bags  of  100  pounds,  net— the  inner  bag 
to  be  of  good,  substantial  burlap,  the 
outer  one  a  gunny. 

Sugar,  granulated,  standard,  medium 
gmin,  in  double  bags  of  about  100 
I)ounds  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of 
good,  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  a 
new  gunny,  in  perfect  order  for  ship- 
ment. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


130 


37 
281 
146 


Awarded 

price  per 

unit. 


S0.097 


1     '*'  i{ 


.0249 
fc.0323 
.09 


.0424 
.0494 


Points  of  delivery. 


Omaha     or     Kanmi 

aty. 


279 

130 
130 


38 


115 


{ 


C.0975 
«*. 09875 
«.101 

16.00 


A  4.85 


.04685 


Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago. 


Do. 

New  York,  Omaha, 
St.  Paul.  St.  Louis. 
Sioux  City,  Kansas 
City,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Chicago,  Kansas  City. 
Omaha,  or  St.  Louis, 

Kansas   City    or 
Omaha. 
Do. 


} 


San  Francisco. 


New  York. 


"Kl  6  in  a  box. 


c  Awarded  30.000  pounds.     «  In  5-pound  tins.        o  Awarded  32,500  pounds. 
d  Awarded  24,100  pounds.     /  In  10-pound  tins.       A  Per  hundredweight. 
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OmtraetM  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  5,  1907,  for  bacon,  heant,  coffee,  hard 
bread,  lard,  mess  pork,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  ^ocme»— Continued. 


Quantl 


nUtT 
idea. 


13,060  poiizids. 
SaOpoonds... 

31.770  pounds. 
ijaoOpoandB.. 


350dosen.. 
186  pounds. 
975poimd8. 

736  pounds. 


270  pounds. 


3,280  pounds. 
5,680  pounds. 
4S0  pounds.. 


770  pounds 

690poands 

2JIKn  doaen 

4l)gI08S 

Wpounds 

1,540  pounds.. 

9.500  gallons.. 
ao.Wgallons. 

4M,800  pounds 


#,660  pounds 


3.530  i>ounds... 


fil. 300  pounds. 
18,300  pounds. 


2.000  gallons. 
2,100  gallons. 


Articles. 


(Cornstarch,  inl  pound  packages 

/Cream  tartar,  ground   crystals,  abso- 
lutely pure,  in  I  and  1  pound  tins 

Ginger,  African,  absolutely  pure,  ground, 
\    in  I  and  1  pound  tins. 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed 

Lye,  concentrated 

Hatches,  full  count,  100  In  box 


pfustard,  high  grade,  ground,  in  J(  and 

1    1  pound  tins 

/Pepper,  black,  absolutely  pure,  ground, 

\   in  J  and  1  pound  tins , 

Sinn>,  sugar,  medium  light  color: 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons . 

In  10  and  15  gallon  oak  kegs 

Soap: 

Xiaundry.  This  must  be  a  good  qual- 
ity of  commercial  tallow  and  rosin 
soap,  and  may  contain  a  Uttle  so- 
dium silicate.  It  must  not  contain 
over  31  per  cent  of  water,  or  over 
1.2  per  cent  of  silica,  or  over  }  per 
cent  each  of  free  caustic  soda,  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  or  salts  other 
than  the  silicate.  It  must  contain 
at  least  9.2  per  cent  of  combined 
alkali  (calculated  as  pure  sodium 
hydroxide) ,  and  must  oe  packed  in 
boxescontaining80pound  oars  each . 
Toilet.  This  must  be  a  pure  white 
floating  soap  made  from  fat  and 
allcali  without  addition  of  sodium 
silicate  or  other  mineral  substance. 
It  must  not  contain  over  20.5  per 
cent  of  water  or  over  \  per  cent  each 
of  free  alkali,  carbonate  or  salt,  and 
and  must  contain  at  least  11.4  per 
cent  of  combined  alkali  (calculated 
as  pure  sodium  hydroxide).  It 
must  l)epacked  in  boxes  containing 
about  80  pounds  net  and  in  cakes 
weighing  5  to  6  ounces  each. 
Soda: 

Bicarbonate,   standard   quality,   in 
1-pound  and   ^pound    tin    cans; 
I  packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more 

I  than  100  pounds  each. 

'         Washing,  in  boxes  or  barrels 

.1  Starch,  laundry,  in  boxes  not  excet^ding 
I      40  pounds  each. 
■  Vinegar,  pure  cldor: 

In  barrels 

In  kegs 


No.  of 

COUr 

tractor. 


Tea,  Oolong,  suiwiior  to  fine  trade  classi- 
fication. 
Allspice,  absolutely  pure,  ground,  in  ) 

and  1  pound  tins. 
(Baking  powder,  standard  quality 4ni  and 
{    I  pound  tins,  packed  in  strong  boxes 

I    of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each 

Barley,  pearl,  about  No.  3,  delivered  in 
double  hags  of  100  pounds,  net— the 
inner  baf  to  be  of  good,  sul>stantial 
buriap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny. 

Bath  brick 

Beeswax,  absolutely  pure 

Candles,  adamantine,  6's 

/Cassia,  absolutely  pure,  of  good  strength, 

,    grocmd,  in  |  and  1  pound  tins 

Cloves,  absolutely  pure,  of  good  strength, 
\   grocmd,  in  }  and  1  pound  tins 

Cocoa,  in  }  and  1  pound  tins, 


I 


8 

227 

141 
146 


146 

182 

4 

82 

227 

223 
142 
142 

82 

182 

77 

146 

142 

98 
142 

1 
1 

39 


44 


182 


182 
142 


146 
188 


Awarded 
price  per 
unit. 


Points  of  delivery. 


10. 16^ 

a.  14 
5.12) 


.0285 


.1685 

(/) 

.0335 


.06A 


.04 


9.01 


10297 


Cliicago. 

\       Do. 

y       Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
St.  Louis. 
Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 

!'8t.  Louis. 
Omaha. 

jchicago. 
Do. 
Do. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


Do. 
Cliicago. 


.0975  !         Do. 
(A)       ,  St.  Louis. 


a  Upound  tins.       b  i-pound  tins.      e  ^-pound  tins.      d  ^.pound  packages.       «  Awarded  215  gross. 

/Ordinary  trade  kegs,  ^^ith  four  l>iack  Iron  hoop.s.  lo  gallons.  fO.2475;  of  lighter  wood  and  iron, 
16  gallons,  10.2275. 

fin  kegs. 

ft}  barrels  (30  gallons  each),  10.14;  kegs  (15 gallons  each),  10.15;  kegs  (10  gallons  each),  10.16;  ke^ 
(6  falloiu  eadi) ,  10.17. 
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CorUracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  5,  1907 ^  for  rolled  barley,  berf,  com,  moU, 

and  groceries. 

ROLLED  BARLEY. 


QUAIltl^ 

awarded. 


Pounds. 

ao,ooo 

8,000 

1,200 
400 

15,000 
8,000 
15,000 
10,000 
25,000 

20,000 
10.000 
10,000 
80,000 

25,000 
25.000 
50.000 
10,000 
3,500 
a  130, 000 
GO. 000 


Points  of  delivery. 


No.  of 

oon- 

tnotor. 


AwEzded 

pdoeper 

nnndred- 

weight. 


Stewart.  Nev.,  for  Canon  School 

Schurz,  Nev.,  for  Plates,  Walker  River,  Nev 

Wlnnemuoca.  Nev.,  for— 

Fort  McDermitt  day  school 

Fort  McDermitt  pohce 

Topock,  Ariz.,  for — 

Colorado  River  School 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Bidwell  School 

Needles,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Mojave  School 

Colorado  Siding,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal. . 
Holbrook.  Ariz.,  for— 

Moqui  School 

Moqui  Indians 

Wadsworth,  Nev.,  for  Nevada  School 

Phoenix,  Ailz..  for  Phoenix  School i 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  for— 

Pima  School 

Pima  Agency 

F.o.  b.  Rice  Station,  Ariz.,  for  Rice  Station  School. 

Round  Valley  School,  Cal 

Round  Valley  Agency.  Cal 

San  Carios  Station,  Ariz.,  for  San  Carlos  Agency. . 
Sherman  Institute,  Cal 


} 


) 


} 


2S2 


2S2 

2S3 

252 

2 


2S2 

252 
288 


104 

287 

240 

252 
301 


SL63 
2.19 

2.27 
Z27 

Z07 

L48 
2.07 
L49 

2.08 

L98 
L45 

Leo 

L90 

L50 

LM 
L38 


GROSS  BEEF. 


800.000 


150,000 

150.000 

95,000 

125.000 

MOO.  000 
fe 15.000 

1.000.000 
92.000  . 


90,000 
<•  400. 000 

3W.OO0 

axooo 


160,000 


Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont 

Delivered  as  required  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  then  sufficient  to  last 

until  May  1.  1908 

Delivered  as  required  for  May  and  June.  1908 

Arapahoe  Agency,  Wyo | 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo > 

Shoshone  Agency.  Wyo.,  for  school I 

Navajo  Springs  Agencv,  Colo,  (under  charge  of  Fort  Lewis  School) . . . 
Lower  Brule  Agency,  for — 

A  gp  ncy 1 

School j 

Pine  Ridgp  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Agency '. \ 

Boarding  School J 

July 

August 

SeptcnilH?r 

October 

No  vemlHT 

Decern  lH»r 

January 

February 

March .  .* 

April 

.May 

J  urie 

Kiowa  Apcncy.  Okla 

San  Cartels  Agency   Ariz. 

Fort  Aj^aohe  .Vgenoy .  Ariz 

Jicarilla  Agem'v .  N." Mex 

Colorado  Hiver  Soht-nM  and  Agencv,  Ariz 

Ponca  Creek  issue  station  for  Rosebud  .\gency.  S.  Dak 

July,  August .  Septeml>er.  OctoVr ' 

November.  Decern l>er 

January , 

Febniarv.  March,  April 

May  and  J  une , 

Average  pri<v 

Big  White  River  ismk*  st.ation  f«>r  Kost'lnid  Ajr»^ncy.  S.  Dak 

July.  August.  Septemlvr.  iVtolvr .' 

Novenilvr 

December 

Jantiarv,  Februar>-.  Maivh 

April,  Sf ay.  June 

-\.\"Tenge  price 


266 


191 
97 


273 


187 
292 
292 

78 
284 
195 


135 


13.50 
4.00 

4.00 

a  75 

3.70 


2.70 
2L80 
290 
a70 

a90 

4.20 
&.00 
&.00 
&.20 
&.20 
4.40 
2L75 
3.83 
2L97 
2L97 
a53 
a95 


2.75 
a  25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
a73 


aoo 
a  57 
a  75 

4.25 
4.50 
a79| 


•Mot  to  be  K4led. 


k  Monthly,  a«  required. 


(Monthly  deli  vwtos. 
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OnUraeU  awarded  under  advertuement  of  March  5,  1907,  for  rolled  barley ,  beef,  com,  saUy 

and  groceries — CJontinued. 


GROSS  BEEF— Continaed. 


110,000 


Points  of  deUyery. 


Roflebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  as  follows: 

July,  August,  September,  October,  November 

Deoember 

January 

February 

ICarch 

April  and  May 

June 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Awarded 

Eiloe  per 
undxed- 
weight. 


201  , 


$3.20 
3.60 
3.75 
4.00 
4.60 
5.00 
4.40 


NET  BEEF. 


60,000 
18»000 

»,000 
10,000 
6S,000 
4^000 

SpOOO 

»,000 

3,000 

150,000 

100,000 

10,000 

50,000 

20,000 

45,000 

40,000 

36,000 

'80,000 

25,000 

60,000 

30,000 

90,000 

60,000 

20,000 

5,000 

200,000 

50,000 

25,000 

5,000 

16^000 

36,000 

36,000 

40,000 

50,000 

25,000 
32,000 
18,000 
15,000 
15,000 
80,000 
40,000 
24,000 

18.000 
1,680 
25,000 
160,000 
20,000 
20,000 
40,000 

»^000 
1,100 
38.000 
55,000 
40,000 
18,000 
15,000 
126,000 
80^000 


Albuquerque  School.  N.  Mex 

Canton  Insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak 

Cantonment,  Okla..  for— 

Cantonment  School 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Carson  school,  Nev 

Chamberlain  School,  S.  Dak 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Schools,  Okla. 

Cheyenne  School 


for— 


Arapahoe  School . 
Poltoe 


;} 


Chilooco  School,  Okla 

Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  for  Flandreau  Indians 

Fort  Apache  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Fort  Mojave  School.  Ariz 

Fort  Peck  School,  Mont 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  for  Fort  Shaw  School 

Fort  Spokane  School,  Wash,  (under  Colvllle  Agency) 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Grand  Junction  School,  Colo 

Green  Bay  School,  Wis.,  for— 

Green  Bay  School 

Menominee  Indians 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Hayward  School,  Wis j 

Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex ' 

Kaw  School,  Okla i 

Kickapoo  School,  Kans 

Riverside  School,  Okla 

Rainy  Mountain  School,  Oklu • 

Fort  Sill  School,  Okla 

(AU  under  charge  of  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. » 
Lac  du  Flambeau  School.  Wis.  (under  charge  of  La  Pointe  Agency, 

Wis.) 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn 

Mescalero  School.  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

>Morris  School,  Minn i 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich I 

Oneida  School,  Wis I 

Pawhuska,  Okla.,  for  Osage  School 

Otoe  School,  Okla..  for—  I 

School X 

Otoepolice 7 

Pawnee  School,  Okla 

I  Phoenix  School,  Ariz , 

ilPierre  School,  S.  Dak | 

1  Pipeetone  ^School,  Minn 

I  Ponca  School.  Okla.,  for  -  I 

I         Ponca  School \ 

Ponca  police ij 

.  Puyallup  School,  Wash 

Rapid  City  School.  S.  Dak 

Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

,  Sac  and  Fox  School.  Iowa 

;  Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

■  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  for  Salem  School 

'  Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 


} 


313 

77 

277 
58 


242 

185 

77 

138 
312 
250 
199 

71 
234 
212 

83 

13 
260 

36 


69 

77 
279 

78 
131 

69 
187 
264 
302 


279 
153 

315 

48 
266 

70 
140 
186 

185 

174 
284 

69 

77 
5 

185 

280 
172 
287 

60 

32  i 
272 
314  I 


S4.40 
6.18 

7.24 

4.00 
6.36 


6.00 

5.37 

5.70 

5.74 
6.62 
7.88 
10.50 
7.90 
6.56 
7.80 
5.70 
0.65 
4.84 
4.55 

6.05 

5.19 
5.50 
7.19 
&49 
6.82 
5.22 
6.40 
5.20 


5.75 
9.50 

6.94 

5.7o 
5.75 
5.80 
4.15 
6.48 

8.39 

5.98 
7.35 
6.45 
6.45 
5.48 

7.39 

5.87 
6.49 
5.95 
4.73 
7.30 
6.90 
5.40 
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htHtjff  M^f  conty  doUf 


AumniuBdm. 


Pafau  of  iiKA.«ec  J 


XoLof 


]3;oao 


2X.Q0O 

2iO0D 
aOLOOD 


S.00O 

17.  TOO 
AOOO 
12.000 
55.000 
30,000 

aoLOOo 

22.0QO 
20.000 
25.000 
50.000 
20.000 
20.000 


1 

/ 

Red  Moor  ScbooL  Ofcla.  caadar  charge  of  Segnr  Stiinxii  ^ 

ScbooL  OM^  far— 

Sdbooi. -.-.. - - — -- 1 

CbcTctme  and  Aruttho  Tnrtmnff / 

ctt  ScbooL  lotL  T 

SdMoLOki* 

SicrmttB  Izutziat».  C&I 

Sfkcz  SdiooL  Or«^  for— 

Sebdol 1 

Agmer. J 

Soathcm  Ute  SchooL  Coiix.  fior— 

School \ 

Sabcfcnrr / 

toinrfSi  SAooL  3- D*k 

Toiiuui  ScbooL  Wis 

Troxtoa  Caooci  Seboo  I .  .Vrii 

Tulalip  School.  Wub. 

UiriAtuLfc  ScfaooLOre^ 

Wcimebtt^  School.  N«br 

Wittenbtfg  SchooL  Wu 

YftnktoQ  Asener.  S.  JHJk ) 

Yttoktoa  SdiooL  S.  D«k j 

BlAck  Roefc.  X.  Mez^  for  ZoAi  School 


1» 


IOC 


la 


11.45 

&74 

7.48 
6l50 
4.20 

7.20 


I. 


88 


tt 

5.«3 

180, 

5w24 

ME 

7.» 

54 

8.00 

240 

8L75 

60 

6l36 

3U 

6l50 

198 

&23 

290 

7.00 

CORN. 


laoOO  Canton.  OU*..  for  Cknconmcnt  SchooL  OU* 

S.OOO  ChAmbelAm.  S,  Dak.,  for  Ch*mb«iam  School.  S.  P*i: 

4. 000  Topock.  Ariz.,  for  Colorado  River  AgfBCj.  Ariz 

2.000  Sehgnan.  Ariz.,  for  Havasupai  School.  Ariz 

25.000  Hajnrard.  Wb..  for  Hayirari  Sch.>?I.  Wis 

20.000  .\naiiarko.  Okla-.  for  Kiowa  Agifucv     I 

20.000  Gotebo.  Okla..  for  Rainy  Moantain"  School .   / 

20.000  Lac  da  FIamb«au.  Wis.,  for  Lac  du  FIamb«aa  Scho«.>l  sunder  charge 

of  La  Pointe  Agoicy » 

9.000  Walker.  Minn.,  for  L€€ch  Lake  School 

Lower  Brule  Agency  and  School.  S.  Dak.,  for— 
10,000  .\gencT \ 

8,000  s3iool. I 

•  25,000  Kparn.^  Canon.  Ariz.,  for  Moqm  Indians 

5,000  Oneida.  Wis.,  for  Oneida  Sdiool 

00, WO  Pawhoska.  Okla..  for  Osage  School 

*  12,000  Rpliance.  S.  Dak.,  for  Big  White  River  Issue  Station.  S.  Dak 

128,000  Rosebod  .\gBncy,  S.  Dak 

c20,000  Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

22,000  Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  for  Seneca  School 

5,600  Snringfield,  S.  Dak.,  for  Springfield  School 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  for — 

10, 000  School \ 

20,000  Winnebagoes i 


2sa 

81.07 

244 

1.14 

2S2 

3.27 

252 

3.27 

232 

.77 

252  1 

1.03 
1.04 

232 

L13 

252 

L38 

7  . 

.98 

72 

2.55 

232  , 

L41 

252 

.87 

244 

L14 

225 

L18 

120 

L24 

2S2 

.97 

252 

1.07 

28 


.66« 


MUTTON. 


27,000 

10,000 

5,000 

8,000 

12,000 

5,000 

2,000 

10,000 

12,000 

2,425 

6,000 


Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex 

Carson  S<£ool,  Nev 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  for  Chamberlain  School. 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 

Hayward,  Wis.,  for  Ilavward  School 

Puyallup  School,  Wash'. 

Rice  SUtion  School,  Ariz 

Salem  School,  Oreg 

Sootbem  Ute  School,  Colo 

Tulallp  School,  Wash 


313 

810.00 

58 

4.00 

262 

9.94 

250 

7.88 

221 

t.  it 

2T9 

8.25 

280 

9.40 

214 

10-00 

54 

9.00 

250 

7.88 

54 

9.50 

>  American  com. 


6  To  be  delivered  as  required. 


c Sacked. 
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Oralraete  owardad  under  advertisement  of  March  5,  1907,  far  rolled  barley,  beef,  cam,  salt, 

and  groceries — Continued. 


COARSE  SALT. 


Qpantii 


WtiiititT 
swarded. 


Powidff. 
17,000 

aOyOOO 

S&,400 


800 

1,000 

280 

80O 

aoo 

5,000 
2,800 
3,300 

1,«)0 

800 
30O 

100 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,800 

100 

800 

180 

200 

1,000 

200 

800 

8»000 

800 

200 

800 

800 

1,300 

200 
1,200 

400 
1,200 

800 
2,000 
1,000 

300 

100 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

2,800 

200 

400 

100 

800 

300 

800 

600 

6,000 

1,000 

300 

600 

1,000 

1,500 

1,200 

800 

200 

500 

800 

2,000 

ton 


1 


Points  of  delivery. 


yr      ,  .Awarded 

con-  'iP'*®?  P2' 
tractor  ,n"ndred- 
tracior.     weight. 


San  Frandflco,  CaL,  for  the  general  Indian  servioe  (f.  o.  b.  Indian 

warehouse  or  railroad) 

St.  Paul,  IChm.,  for  the  general  Indian  servioe  (f .  o.  b.  railroad  depots 

in  carload  lots) 

Doluth,  Minn.,  for  the  general  Indian  servioe  (f .  o.  b.  railroad  depots 

in  carload  lots) 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for  — 

Canton  Insane  Asylmn,  8.  Dak 

Chamberlain  School,  8.  Dak 

Qieyenne  River  Sdiool,  S.  Dak 

Crow  Agency  and  Pryor  School,  Mont.— 

Crow  Agency 

Pryor  School 

Crow  Creek  Agency^  S.  Dak 

ilandreau  School,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

Hayward  School,  wis 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.  (undor  charge  of  I>a  Pointo 
Agency.  Wis.) 

Leedi  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

Bena  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Navajoes,  under  charge  of  San  Juan  School,  N.  Mex 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak ! 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak , 

Red  Lake  Chippewas,  Minn I 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn , 

Cross  Lake  School,  Minn ' 

Santee  School,  Nebr | 

Santees,  Nebr 

Poncas,  Nebr i 

Tongue  River  Boarding  School,  Mont 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont I 

Tongue  River  Day  Schools,  Mont 

Uintah  School,  Utah I 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn I 

San  Francisco,  C^.,  for—  ' 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mox 

Blaclaeet  Agency,  Mont ' 

Blackfeet  Boarding  School,  Mont i 

Carson  School,  Nev ' 

Flathead  School,  Mont 

Fort  Bidwell  School,  Gal 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho 

Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Spokane  School,  Wash.  Cundcsr  ciiarge  of  C'olvill''  Agoncv,  ■ 
Wash.) 

Greenville  School,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  Cal 

Klamath  School,  Oreg 

Yainax  School,  Oreg 

Pima  School.  Ariz i 

Salem  School,  Oreg 


Siletz  School,  Oreg.. 

Tulalip  Boarding  Schools,  Wash 


Tulalip  Day  Schools,  Wash. 

Umatilla  School,  Oree 

Western  Shoshone  School,  Ni'v 

Yakima  School,  Wash 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for— 

Fort  Belknap  School.  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Green  Bay  School,  Wis 

Menomonee  Indians,  Wis 

Kickapoo  School,  Kans 

Morris  School,  Minn 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Pottawatomie  School,  Kans 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Iowa 

Seneca  School,  Ind.  T 

Shawnee  School,  Okla 

Tomah  School,  Wis 

Pine  Point  School,  Minn.  (White  Earth  Agency). 


30 

10.0045 

31 

.59 

31 

•  -54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.£4' 

31 

.54 

31' 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.r>4 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.M 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

31 

.oi 

31 

.54 

31 

.54 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0015 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

:iO 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

.0045 

30 

•.0015 

30 

.0015 

30 

.0015 

30 

.004o 

30 

.0015 

30 

.0045 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

31 

.59 

SI 

I    .5A 
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240        BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBB. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  5, 1907 ^  for  rolled  barley ^  beef,  cam,  salty 

and  groceries — CJontinued . 

COARSE  SALT— Continued. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


Pounds. 
400 
1,000 
500 

500 

200 

#700 

16,000 

2,000 

400 

2,000 

4,000 

3,450 

500 

500 

1,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,400 

500 
800 
200 
2,800 
800 

1,000 

300 

3,000 

8,000 
800 
800 
400 
300 

4,000 
800 

1,000 
500 

920 
1,500 

4,000 
500 

1,500 
500 
250 
500 
500 


Points  of  delivery. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  tor- 
White  Earth  Chippewas,  Minn 

White  Earth  School,  Minn 

*    Wild  Rice  River  School,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  tor— 

Winnebago  School,  Nebr ^ 

Winnebagoes,  Nebr 

Wittenberg  School,  Wi  s 

Calc,  Kans.  (switch),  tor  Chilocco  School,  Okla  . . 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  tor  Fort  Apache  Agencj%  Ariz, 

Hesperus,  Colo.,  for  Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  for  Genoa  School,  Nebr , 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Dulce,  N.  Mex.,  for  Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex , 

Kaw,  Okla.,  for  Kaw  School,  Okla 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  for— 

Kiowa  Agency 

Riverside  School 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for  Fort  SUl  School 

Ootebo,  Okla.,  for  Rainy  Mountain  School 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  for— 

Navajo  Boarding  School,  N.  Mex 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Mex. 


} 


} 


Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Little  Water  School,  N. 

Pawhuska,  Okla.,  for  Osage  School,  Okla 

Bliss,  Okla.,  for  Otoe  School,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  for — 

Pawnee  School 

Pawnee  Agency 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Rushville,  Nebr.,  for— 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  School,  S.  D  .k 

White  Eaele.  Okla.,  for  Ponca  School 

Elk  City,  Okla.,  for  Red  Moon  School  (under  charge  of  Seger  School). 

Rice  Station.  Ariz.,  for  Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Round  Valley  School,  Cal 

Stroud,  Okla.,  for— 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla 

Ignacio,  Colo.,  for—  I 

Southern  Ute  School \\ 

Ignacio  Subagency !/ 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  for—  | 

Agency i 

Agency  School I 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for—  , 

Agricultural  School ' 

G rand  River  School | 

Day  Schools 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  for  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oreg ! 

Zufii  School,  N.  Mex ' 


FINE  SALT. 


6,800 
25,000 
33,300 


200 

1,500 

600 

1,000 
500 

1,000 
200 
200 

1,000 
700 

200 


I 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  general  Indian  service  (f.  o.  b.  Indian 

warehouse  or  railroad) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  general  Indian  service  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  depots 

In  carload  lots) ; 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for  the  general  Indian  service  (f.  o.  b.  railroad  depots 

in  carload  lot  s) 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 

Canton  Insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak 

Chamberlain  School,  8.  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  School,  8.  I)uk 

Crow  Agency  and  Pryor  schools— 

Agencv  School,  S.  Dak 

Prvor 'School,  S.  Dak 

Crow  Creek  School,  8.  Dak 

Flathead  Boarding  School,  Mont 

Flathead  day  schools,  Mont 

Fort  Borthold  School,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Turtle  Mountain  day  schools,  N.  Dak 


31 
31 
31 

31 

31 

31 

187 

248 

252 

31 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 
252 

72 

30 
252 
252 

252 
104 

252 

252 
252 
287 

240 


Awaxded 

Erloeper 
undred- 
welght. 


10.54 
.54 
.54 

.50 

.50 

.59 

.72 
2.471 
2.18 
L30 

.89 

.83 
L99 

.97 

.97 

.97 
LOS 
LOS 

L61 
L61 

.0045 

.93 
LOS 


{ 
{ 

{ 

I  252  •{ 

{ 


252 

31 
31 

31 
31 
31 
33 
72 


30 
31 
31 


31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.99 

L04 
L04 
L15 

.93 
.93 
.97 
L17 
2.00 
L75 
L75 

L23 
L23 

L68 
L68 

LIS 
LIS 

.  s& 
.  5v 
.  5v 
.60 
1.71 


10.0135 
.99 
.94 
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OowbraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  5,  1907,  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  com,  sdU, 

and  groceries — Continued. 


FINE  SALT-Oontinued. 


QpantUy 


2,800 
1,000 

i,aoo 

000 
1,700 

no 

100 

aoo 

aoo 

i,aoo 

2,000 

aoo 

000 

aoo 

8,700 

coo 

100 
2,000 
1,800 

800 

100 

7,000 

1,400 

COO 

1,000 

aoo 
aoo 

200 
fiOO 

aoo 

15 

000 

200 

1,200 

40 

500 

100 

1,000 

aoo 

600 
300 

1,000 
240 

1,200 

1,200 
000 
700 
100 
300 

1,000 
200 

1,300 

20 

200 

300 

1,200 

100 
100 
600 
100 
500 

100 

700 

3,000 

900 
300 

500 

500 
2,000 


Points  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


IHiluth,  Minn.,  foi^- 

Qrand  Junction  School,  Colo 

Hayward  School,  Wis 

Klamath  School,  Or^ 

Yainax  School,  Oreg 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.  (under  charge  of  La  Pointe  Agency) 

Leech  Lake  School.  Minn 

Cass  Lake  School,  Minn 

Bena  School,  Minn 

Lower  Brule  School,  S.  Dak 

Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 

Red  Lake  Police.  Minn 

Red  Lake  School.  Minn 

Cross  Lake  School,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for— 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Ponca  Creek  Issue  Station,  8.  Dak 

Milk's  Camp  Day  School,  8.  Dak 

Rosebud  Boarding  School,  S.  Dak 

Other  day  schools,  8.  Dak 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 

Big  White  River  issue  station,  S.  Dak 

Bull  Creek  Day  School,  8.  Dak 

Salem  School,  Ore« 

San  Juan  School,  N.  Mex 

Tongue  River  Boarding  School,  Mont 

Tulalip  School,  Wash 

Tulalip  day  schools.  Wash 

Vermillion  Lake  School,  Minn 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak ' 

Yankton  School,  8.  Dak 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for—  ' 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Greg 

Grande  Ronde  police,  Oreg 

Greenville  School,  Cal ^ 

Ilavasupai  School,  Ariz j 

Hoopa  Valley  School,  Cal 

Moapa  River  School,  Nev 

Nevada  School,  Nev 

SIletK  School,  Oreg 

Truxton  Canon  School,  Ariz 

Umatilla  School,  Oreg 

Western  Shoshone  School,  Nev 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev 

Yakima  School,  Wash  

Yakima  Agency,  Wash 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for— 

Fort  Belknap  School,  Mont 

Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho  I 

Fort  Peck  Day  School,  Mont ' 

Green  Bay  Boarding  School,  Wis 

Menomonees,  Wis 

Kickapoo  School,  Kans 

Oneida  School,  Wis 

Panguitch  School,  Utah 

Pipestone  School,  Minn 

Birch  Coolcy  Day  School,  Minn 

Pottawatomie  School,  Kans 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Iowa  

Tomah  School,  Wis ; 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for —  ' 

White  Earth  Chippewas,  Minn 

White  Earth  police,  Minn 

White  Earth  School,  Minn i 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Tine  Toint  School,  Minn | 

Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Wild  Uice  River  School,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for— 

Porterville  Day  School,  Minn 

Wittenberg  School,  Wis 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  Albuquerque  School,  X.  Mex 

Agency  warehouse,  B^o^^'ni^g,  Mont.,  for— 

Blackfect  Boarding  ^^chool,  Mont 1 

Blackfeet  Day  Schools,  Mont i 

Canton,  Ok  la.,  for— 

Cantonment  School,  <>kla \ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  Okla ) 

Stewart  Nev.,  for  Carson  School,  Nev I 


31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Awarded 
pricpeer 
hundred- 
weight. 


10.04 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 

.99 

•  w 

•  w 
.99 
.  w 

.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 
.94 


30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

30 

.0135 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.94 

31 

.  yy 

31 

.94 

31 

.99 

31 

.99 

252 

1.53 

o*;;; 

f   2.00 

Zoo 

I   2.00 

252 

/   1.27 
\   1.27 

isa 

V   *J..^ 

242        BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONEB  OF  IKDIAN  AFFAIBS. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  5, 1907,  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  com,  sail, 

and  groceries — CJontinued. 

FINE  SALT— Continued. 


Quantitv 
awaxdea. 


PouHdM. 
100 
30 
30 

1,000 

300 

4,000 

1,200 
800 

050 

0200 

•  1,000 

o400 

3,000 

2,000 

liiO 

1,000 

200 

fiOO 

2,500 

2,000 

2,800 

2,000 

500 

1,600 

7,500 

1,000 


800 
1,500 
O200 

500 

1,000 

300 

&1,000 

6800 

2,000 

500 

80 

100 

400 

1,000 

4,000 

1,500 

200 

1,000 

1,200 

624 

24 

1,000 

7,500 

2,700 
500 

10,000 

1,700 

1,500 

1,200 

2,000 

1,000 

200 

900 

4,000 

4,000 

100 

300 
1,000 


Polnta  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for— 

Walker  River  Day  School,  Nev 

Big  Pine  Day  School,  Nev 

Bishop  Day  School,  Nev 

Darlington,  Okla.,  for— 

Chejrenne  School 

Arapahoe  School 

Chilocco  School.  Okla 

Topock,  Ariz.,  for— 

Colorado  River  School,  Ariz 

Colorado  River  Agencv,  Ariz 

Indian  Agency,  or  Industrial  School,  Old  Fort  Spokane,  Wash.,  for— 

ColviUe  AMncy.  Wash 

Colville  polioe,  wash 

Fort  Spokane  School,  Wash 

Day  schools.  Wash 

Riggs  Institute.  S.  Dak.,  for  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Apache  Scnool,  Ariz.,  for— 

School 

Cibecue  Day  School 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Ariz 

Canon  Day  School,  Ariz 

Madeline,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal 

Hesperus,  Colo.,  for  Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Mancos,  Colo.,  for  Navajo  Springs  Agencv,  Colo 

Needles,  Cal,  for  Fort  Mojave  Scnool,  Ariz 

Fort  Shaw  School.  Mont 

Colorado  Siding,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  for  Qenoa  School 

Lawrence.  Kans.,  for  Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Ignacio,  Colo.,  for  Ignacio  Subagency  (under  charge  of  Southern  Ute 

School) 

Dulce,  N.  Mex..  for— 

Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex 

Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Indian  Aeency,  or  Industrial  School,  Old  Fort  Spokane,  for  Joseph's 

Band  Nez  Percys,  Wash 

Kaw,  Okla..  for  Kaw  Scnool 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for  Fort  Sill  School 

Qotebo,  Okla.,  for  Rainy  Mountain  School 

Kiowa  Agency,  Okla 

Riverside  School,  Okla 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  for— 

Moqui  School 

Second  Mesa  Day  School 

Moqui  Indians 

Polacca  Day  School 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Oraibi  Day  School 

Morris,  Minn.,  for  Morris  School 

Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School,  Mich 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  for- 

Navaio  School 

Navajo  Agency 

Little  Water  School,  N.  Mex 

Pawhuska,  Okla.,  for  Osage  School,  Okla 

Bliss,  Okla..  for— 

Otoe  School,  Okla 

Otoe  Police,  Okla 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  for  Pawnee  School,  Okla 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  for— 

Pima  School,  Ariz 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz 

Rush vllle,  Nebr.,  for— 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  Boarding  School,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  Day  Schools,  S.  Dak 

Whiteagle,  Okla..  for  Ponca  School,  Okla 

Rice  Station,  Anz.  (f.  o.  b.),  for  Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 

Round  Valley  School,  Cal 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Stroud,  Okla.,  for  Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla 

San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  for  San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  N.  Mex 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School  for  I^ieblo  Day  Schools 

Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Santee  School 

Santee  Indians 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


} 


i} 


■] 


Awarded 

price  per 

nundxed- 

welght. 


30 
30 
30 

252 
252 

252 


103 

197 

321 

252 

252 

252 

31 

2 

252 

252 

252 

252 

103 
252 

252 

187 

72 

30 
252 
278 

72 
252 

252 

252 
104 

299 

252 

252 

287 

240 

252 
252 

120 


{ 


{ 


I 


{ 


to.  0135 
.0135 
.0135 

1.48 

L48 

.97 

2.33 
2.33 


}     ^l{ 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
3.00 
2.67' 
2.13 
2.13 
2.23 
L81 
LIO 
1.27 
.97 

2.13 

L99 
L99 

2.061 

L18 

1.37 

L77 

1.25 

1.25 

2.47 
2.47 
2.47 
2.47 
.0135 
L07 
1.00 

2.09 
2.09 
2.19 
1.08 

1.23 
L23 
1.17 
1.50 

2.00 
2.00 

1.14 
L14 
1.14 
1.13 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 
1.3^ 
2.44 
1.00 
LOO 

L19 
L19 


« In  160-pound  burJap  sacks,  covered  with  goimy .       ^  In.  Vpo\m!^»  v^oxnA,  wo.^  W-^nund  aaoks. 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertUemerU  of  March  5, 1907 y  for  rolled  barley,  beef,  com,  salt, 

and  ^ocm«»— Continued. 


FINE  SALT— Continued. 


QUMltitT 

awaided. 


i,aoo 

40O 
1,000 

ttO 
5,000 

300 

10,000 
1,900 

1,500 
1,000 

1,068 
900 

1,000 

50 

£00 

1,400 


Points  of  delivery. 


Weatberford,  Okla.,  for  Seger  School 

Elk  City,  Okla..  for  Red  Moon  School 

Wyandotte, Ind.  T..for  Seneca  School 

Thackery,  Okla.,  for  Shawnee  School 

Sberman  Institute  (Riverside  School),  Cal 

trimcfield,  S.  Dak.,  for  Springfield  School,  S.  Dak. 


_  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  for— 
Agency. 


St 


Agency  School. 


Minn.,  for— 

Agrlcuitural  School 

Grand  River  School 

Dragon,  Utah,  for— 

Ouray  Agency 

Uintah  School 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  for— 

Warm  Springs  Boarding  School 

Simnasho  Day  School 

Winnebago,  Nebr..  for  Winnebago  School,  Nebr. 
Zuni  Indian  School,  N.  Mex 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


:!} 


Awarded 
price  per 
nund  red- 
weight. 


252  I 

2S2 
301  , 
252  , 


31 


:}         252  i{ 

I  28l 

72  , 


11.27 
1.67 
1.19 
1.B7 
1.10 
1.19 

1.43 
1.43 

.99 
.90 

2.67 
2..«7' 

1.40} 

1.461 

.85 

2.37 


ContraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  t5,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools. 


GROCERIES. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


IM  pounds  .. 
1,500  pounds. 


Qdosen 

170  pounds  .. 
255  pounds  .. 


110  pounds  .. 

142s  pounds . 

1,780  pounds . 
107  pounds  .. 

457  pounds  . . 

413  pounds  . . 

791  dozen 

152  gross 

192  pounds  . . 

906  pounds  .. 

800  gallons... 
15,725  gallons 

1348  pounds. 


15,485  pounds. 
734D  pounds.. 


a2gallons.... 
1,015  gallons. 


Articles. 


Allspice,  absolutely  pure,  ground,  in  i  and 

1  pound  tins. 
Barley,  pearl,  about  No.  3,  delivered  in 

double  bags  of  100pK)unds  net.  the  inner 

bag  to  be  of  good,  substantial  burlap. 

the  outer  one  a  gunny. 

Bath  brick 

Beeswax 

Cassia,  absolutely  pure,  of  good  strength, 

ground,  in  ^  and  1  pound  tins. 
Cloves,  absolutely  pure,  of  good  strength. 

ground,  in  i  and  1  pound  tins. 
Cocoa,  in  J  and  1  pound  tins 

Cornstarch,  in  1-pound  packages 

Cream    tartar,   ground   cr>'stals,   abso- 
lutely pure,  in  i  and  1  poiind  tins. 

Ginger,  African,  absolutely  pure,  groimd, 
in  i  and  1  pound  tins. 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed 

Lve,  concentrated 

\fatches.  fnll  count,  100  in  Iwx 

Mustard,  liipjh  grade,  ground,  in  i  and  1 
pound  tins. 

Pipper,  blaclc,  absolutely  pure,  ground, 
in  i  and  1  pK)und  tins. 

Sirup,  sugar,  medium  light  color: 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons. . 

In  10  and  15  gallon  oak  kegs 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate,  standard  quality,  in  i 
and  1  pound  tin  cans;  packed  in 
strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100 
pounds  each. 

Washing,  in  boxes  or  barrels 

Starch,  laundry,  in  boxes  not  exceeding 

40  pounds  each. 
Vin^r,  pure  cider: 

In  barrels . 

In  kegs 


No.  of    Awarded 

con-     I    price 

tractor,    ner  unit. 


} 


136 
1.3ti 

23 
23 

136 


136 
136 


207 
207 


lOA  /«I0.185 
136  f|    5  17 

136  I        .0475 


I 


136 
129 

136 

30 

136 
136 
136 

136 

119 

30 

136 


I 


'}     '^ ;{ 


.45 

.33 
6.2625 
a.  28 
b.37 
a.  385 
«>.365 
0.37 

.0475 
b.Z7 
a.  40 
6.22 
a.  24 

.25 

.69 

.40 
ft.  22 
a.  24 
6.22 
a.  236 

C.2147 
d.3197 
e.3147 


.25 


Points  of  delivery. 


^San  Frandaoo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


} 


6.066     \ 
a.084     / 


,015 
047 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


•fiwund  tins. 
h  l-pound  tins. 
caOhgaUon  oak  barrels. 


d  lO-gallon  oak  kegs. 
« 15-gallon  oak  kegs. 
/S5-gallon  keg,  10.32;  no-gallon  keg,  10.30;  |l5-«!BLULoiikfi%,^.7&. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  f5,  1907,  for  supplies y  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  «c^ooi«— -Continued. 

ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC. 


QuantitT 
awarded. 


37dosen 
07  dozen 

13  dozen 
31  dozen 
61 


37. 


64 

8  dozen. 


197  dozen. 
64  dozen. 


219. 
275. 
883. 


32  dozen. 
8 


258 
72. 


dozen 


67. 
47. 

47. 


37  dozen . 
80  dozen. 

73  dozen. 
44  dozen. 


20  dozen . 
70  dozen . 
110  dozen. 
32  dozen . 

12  dozen . 

13  dozen . 


189 

42  dozen . 


116 

183 

29  dozen . 


Article. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


146. 
307. 
73.. 


102  dozen. 

'^"  dozen. 

'ozen. 

•nen., 


Bowls,  white  enamel  ware: 

Pint 

Quart 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy,  Sun: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Chambers,  with  covers,  white  enamel  ware; 

size  9}  by  5  inches. 
Crocks,  with  covers;  stoneware : 

1-gallon 

2-gallon 

3-galIon 

Cruets,  vinegar,  glass 

Cups,  white  enamel  ware: 

Size  41 X  2|  inches;  coffee 

Size  3|x2|  inches;  tea 

Dishes,  meat,  white  enamel  ware: 

14-lnch 

16-inch 

Dishes,   vegetable,   without  covers,   white 

enamel  ware. 
Globes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety,  No.  0 

For  tubular  street  lamps.  No.  3 

Lamp  shades: 

Metal,  for  Mammoth  hanging  lamp;  20- 
inch. 

Paper,  with  wire  rims 

Porcelain,  for  student's  lamps;  7-iii(^. . . 
Lamps: 

Bracket,  heavy  metal,  with  cup  and 
thumbscrew  for  reflector,  complete, 
with  glass  fount,  No.  2  sun-burner  and 
chinmey,  and  8-inch  glass  reflector. 
Table,  No.  2,  B  O  U,  nickel-plated,  com- 
plete, with  10-inch  opal  shade,  holder, 
and  lead-glass  chimney. 
Student's,  "  Perfection"  No.  1, complete, 

with  opal  shade  and  chinmey. 
Hanging,  No.  96,  B  O  H  Mammoth,  com- 
plete, with  2(>-lnch  metal  shade,  burner, 
and  chimney. 
Street,  tubular,  globe.  No.  3,  with  burn- 
ers, complete. 
Lamp  chimneys,  sun-burner,  pure  lead  glass: 

No.  1 

No.2 

Lamp  chlmnevs: 

For  "  Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamps. 
For  Rochester  or  No.  96  B  O  H  Mam- 
moth lamp;  pure  lead  glass. 
Lampwicks: 

No.  0 

No.  1 

No.2 

For  '•  Perfection"  No.  1  student's  lamps.. 

For  tubular  street  lamps,  No.  3 

For  Rochester,  or  No.  96,  B  O  H  Mam- 
moth lamp. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass 

Pltcners,  white  enamel  ware: 

Pmt 

Quart 

Pitchers,  sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top 

Pitchers,  water,  white  enamel  ware: 

2-quart 

3-quart 

Pitchers,  washbowl,  to  hold  4  quarts,  white 

enamel  ware. 
Plates,  white  enamel  ware: 

Diameter,  8  Inches;  breakfast 

Diameter,  10  inches;  dinner 

Sauce 

9^lnch;  soup 

Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps;  diameter,  8 

inches. 
Salt  sprinklers,  glass 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


206 
258 

206 
206 
206 


29 
29 
29 
85 

258 
258 

125 
125 
125 


206 
11 

85 

85 
85 

29 


85 

29 
85 

123 


29  I 
29  I 

29; 
85  I 


85 
85 
85 
29 
85 
85 

11 
29 

85 

258 

85 

206 
206 
206 


206 
125 
206 
125 
85 

29 


IL12 
L44 

.45 
.65 
.49 


.20 

.40 

.60 

L37 

L17 
L12 

.26 

.325 

.18 


.62 
.44 

.21 

.41 
.1225 

.62 


1.50 

3.20 
3.25 

3.50 


.48 
.75 

.45 
1.15 


.02 
.02  A 
.03,'; 
.15 


Points  of  delivery 


,05^, 
542f 


.41 
.40 

.30 

.41 

1.45 

.47 
.58 
.89 


.94 
1.35 

.76 
1.17 

.17,V 

.40 


San  Franoiaco. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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CoiUracit  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25 ^  1907 ^  for  supplies,  etc.,  for" the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  «c^o28---Oontmued. 

ENAMELED  WARE,  LAMPS,  ETC.— Continued. 


"SSSS: 

Article. 

No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 

Points  of  deUyery. 

UBdoMD 

Saucers,  white  enamel  ware: 

Diameter,  Gk  inches;  coffee 

206 

SO.  85 

San  Francisco. 

ndOMBl 

Planiffteri  5}  liiches:  tea. , .              .... 

200  :        .76 

Do. 

ITSdOMBl 

Tmnblers 

85 
125 

.27 
.245 

Do. 

US. 

Washbowls,  white  enamel  ware;  diameter, 
1^  inches. 

Do. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WAI^E. 


4Mdonn. 


ISdocen. 

IBdoian. 
SBdoEen. 
ttdoxen. 
Bdosen. 
Sdocen.. 
18 


S7. 


31  down. 
K  dozen. 
23 


65 

U.O0Dfeet. 


Baskets,  clothes,  large 

Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  frame,  with  casters, 
6  ftot  long  inside,  with  woven-wire  mat- 
tress; 24  inches  from  floor  to  bottom  of  side 
rail:  comer  braces  must  be  wrought  or 
malleable  iron: 

Double,  4  feet  >*ide 

Single,  3  feet  wide I 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  packed  in 
cases:  ' 

16-inch 

l»-hich , 

Brooms:  ; 

To  weigh  not  less  than  27  i>ounds  per  doe- 
en,  m  bundles  of  1  dozen,  matted  in  > 
burlaps. 

Whisk ' 

Brushes:  i 

Dust 

Scrub,  6-row,  10-inch 

Shoe,  dauber 1 ' 

Shoe,  polishing i 

Stove,  5-row,  10-lnch ' 

Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong ' 

Bureaus,  3  drawers,  burlaped  and  crated,  ' 
not  over  two  in  each  crate: 

Without  glass 

With  glass 

Chairs,  burlaped: 

Reed  scat,  close-woven 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back 

Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  arms,  re-  I 

volving.  I 

Chums,  barrel,  revolving,  to  chum  5  gallons . 

Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever 

Clotheslines:  i 

Galvanized  wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet, 

per  100  feet. 
Rope 


85 


227  gross. 
4 


3.. 
25. 

10. 
45. 
50. 
40. 
40. 
27. 

10. 
6.. 
6.. 
5.. 
5.. 
10. 


15dosen. 
27doaen. 
ISdosen. 

SdOSSED. 


Clothespins,  U.  S.  pattern  or  equal 

Desks,    office,    medium    size    and    quality, 

wrapped  in  heavv  paper  and  ])urlapcd. 
Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double: 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old 

No.  6,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old , 

No.  4,  for  scholars  1 1  to  13  years  old 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old , 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old , 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single: 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

Desks,  teacher's,  medium  size  and  quality, 

wrapped  in  heavy  paper  and  burlaped. 
Handfos: 

Hammer,  blacksmith's,  medium  size 

Hammer,  claw 

Hatchet 

Sledge,  "extra."  36-inch 


24 
24 


206 
85 

206 


206 

206 
125 
125 
206 
206 
11 


134 
134 

96 

96 

134 

206 
96 

11 

206 

206 

11 

96 


10.6^ 


I 


306 
306 

306 
306 
306 
306 
306 
306 

306 
306 
306 
306 
306 
96 


206 
11 
11 
52 


8.00 
7.25 


.23 
.391 

3.99 


L90 

2.95 
1.00 

.85 
2.68 
L36 

.44 


12.76 
17.75 

12.85 
8.85 
5.00 

2.80 
2.94 

.16 

.09 

a. 48 

a. 48 

16.60 


4.10 
3.95 

3.40 
a38 
a  25 
3.22 
3.12 
a  10 

2.60 
2.60 
2.48 
2.48 
2.40 
11.60 


.60 

.54 

.54 

L75 


San  Francisco. 


} 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Awarded  113^  gross. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  f 5,  1907 ,  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  (ke 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  «dioo29— -Continued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


QuantitT 
awarded. 


41. 
«.. 
226 


Article. 


708. 


134 

82  dozen. 
287 


40. 


616pound8 

2,120  pounds . 

845  pounds 

1,785  pounds. 
1,350  pounds. 
1,050  pounds.. 
360  pounds... 

66aozen 

351 


50. 


30. 


44. 

6.. 


Machines,  sewing: 

"Family,"  with  cover,  and  aocossories. . . 

Tailor's,  with  attachments 

Mattresses,  double,  6x4  feet,  excelsior, 
cotton  top,  not  less  than  45  pounds  each, 
wrapped  m  heavy  paper,  i>acked  in  bur- 
laps, well  sewed;  not  over  4  in  each 
bundle.  Bids  on  all-cotton  mattresses 
will  also  be  considered. 
Mattresses,  single,  6x3  feet,  excelsior,  cot- 
ton top,  not  less  than  35  i>ounds  each, 
wrapped  in  heavy  paper,  packed  in  burlaps, 
well  sewed;  not  over  4  in  each  bundle. 
Bids  on  all-cotton  mattresses  will  also  be 
considered. 

Mirrors,  not  less  than  15  x  18  inches 

Mopsticks 

Pillows,  20  X  (iO  inche.«,  3  pounds  each,  curled 
hair  or  mixed  filling,  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper,  i)acked  im  burlaps,  well  sewed;  not 
over  20  in  each  bundle. 
Rolling-pins,  2^  x  13  inches,  exclusive  of  han- 
dle. 
Rope,  manila: 

1-inch 

'inch 

-inch , 

-inch , 

■inch 

IJ-inch 

Sash  cord 

Stools,  wood , 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  14-inch  diameter, 
best  quality,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  with 
2  cleats  2  x  |-inch  each  side  of  bundle. 
Washstands.  wood;  large  drawer  and  closet 
with  two  small  drawers  at  the  side;  with- 
out glass,  papered  and  crated,  not  over  4  in 
one  crate. 
Washing  machines,  extra  heavy,  well  crated, 
(bids  on  light  machines  vdu.  not  be  con- 
sidered). 
Wringers,  clothes,  wood  frame: 

Roils  12  x  1|  inches 

Rolls  10  X  ll  inches 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


62 
304 
109 


109 


247 

11 

109 


85 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
129 
134 
206 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


117.00 

23.00 

4.50 


4.00 


1.55 

.94 

1.45 


10 


.1299 
.1249 
.1249 
.1249 
.1249 
.1249 
.26875 
6.00 
.295 


Points  of  deliyery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 


134       8.75 


206  I     6.00 


206  !    2. 47 
11       1.74 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


1  dozen 

1^  dowm 

1,*2  dozen 

11  dozen 

23  dozen 

14  dozen 

tV  dozen ; 

22  dozen 

7  dozen 

3,514  boxes 

2,008  boxes 

57 

15 

5  ounces ' 

197 ■ 

54 i 

2  dozen i 

A  gross 

2,=!,  gross 

4A  gross 

3A  gross 


Awl  hafts,  patent: 

Pcg^ng 

Sewmg,  harness 

Sewing,  shoemaker's 

Awls: 

Patent,  pegging,  assorted 

Regular,  harness,  sewing,  assorted 

Patent,  sewing,  regular,  assorted,  shoe- 
maker's. 

Saddler's,  collar,  with  riveted  handles 

Bits,  loose  ring,  snaffle,  X.  C,  2i-inch: 

Jointed,  heavy  mouthpiece 

Stiff 

Blacking,  shoe 

Paste  polish,  for  shoes 

Blankets,  horse 

Bridles,  riding 

B  ri  sties 

Brooms,  stable 

Brushes,  horse,  leatlier  backs ! 

Buckles,  Texas,  breast  strap,  buckle  snaps 
and  buckles,  malleable  iron,  X.  C,  U-incn. 
Buckles,  bar  rein,  malleable  iron,  X.  C.: 

i-inch 

-inch 

-inch 

l-inch 


206 
206 
206 


SO.  50 
.49 
.49 


175  .09 

175  .18 

175  .  18 

11  3.50 


80 

80 

175 

175 

80 

80 

175 

11 

80 

80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


1 


.65 

.65 

.035 

.06 

.60 


1.25 

L15 

.44 

.50 

.79 


.84 
1.09 
1.34 
L64 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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OonlraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25^  1907,  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools-— Contumed, 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDI^ERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


QoantitT 
awarded. 


Article. 


No.  of    Awarded 
con-     j     price 
I  tractor,    pcnrunit. 


J. 


2  dozen. 
2doxen. 


3doxen  pairs. 
18  doten  pairs 
7doieniMiirs. 
Tdoxen  pairs. 


idoien. 

16. 

1 

n 

I. 


Sdosen. 
4doxan. 


17  dozen. 
II  dozen. 
13  dozen. 
10  dozen. 

214 

e 

U) 


20 

12}  dozen. 
91  dozen. . 

4,000 

tfiOO 

90  pairs.. 


121  sets.. 

22  sets... 

208  sets.. 

6  dozen.. 
16  dozen. 
i  dozen.. 

i^  dozen. 


7A  dozen 
2  dozen.. 


66  gross. 
903  gross. 

8...; 

2 


Spairs. 
6 


Buckles,  harness.  Sensible,  maileablo  Iron, 

Jh 

Jh 

Inch 

[-inch 

IHnch 

ll-tnch 

Bookifis,  roller,  harness,  maileablo  iron,  X.  C. 

Hnch 

finch 

l-lnch 

l-inch 

I4nch 

IMQch ; 

ij-inch 

l|4nch 

2Huach 

Buckles,  roller,  trace,  X.  C: 

IJ-lnch 

IJ-inch 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Cluunpion,  X.  ('.: 

ll-inch 

ij-inch 

li-inch 

2-inch 

Burnisher,  heel,  plain 

Cement,  shoe,  2-ounce 

Chains,  halter,  >^ith  snap,  4^  feet.  No.  0 

Channel  cutter 

Cinches,  ^to5  inches  wide 

Clamps,  sewing,  knee 

Clips: 

Hame,  japanned 

Trace,  polished,  4Hnch,  malleable  iron  . 
Cockeyes,  screwed,  X.  C: 

li-inch 

li-inch 

l}-inch 

2-iDch 

Collars,  by  half  inch: 

Horse,  17  to  10  inches 

Horse,  lOJ  to  21  inches 

Horse.  2U  to  24  Inches 

Mule,  15  to  lOi  inches 

Currycombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars 

Dressing,  shoe 

Eyelets,  black,  No.  11,  long,  men's  and  boys' 

Eyelet  lacing  hooks,  black,  No.  1 

Homes,  No.  C  Concord,  size  18  by  20  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  solid  steel  backs,  1-inch 
holes,  holdback  plates  and  trimmings. 
Harness: 

Double,  complete  with  breeching,    Con- 
cord hames. 

Double,   c(>mplete,    \\ithout   breeching. 
Concord  liamcs. 

Plow,  double,  ^nth  backhand  and  collars. 
Concord  hamcs. 

Hooks,  hamcs 

Ink,  burnishing  (quarts) i 

Knives,  patent  culling,  blades  to  fit  patent  i 
handles. 

Knife  handles,  patent  cutting I 

Knives:  | 

Shoe,  square  point,  paring,  4-inch  blade..; 

Skiving,    regular,    (>-inch    blade,    round  j 

I)oints.  ' 

Laces,  shoe:  ' 

Lciither,  SG-inch : 

Tubular,  i,  black,  extra  heavy 

Lamps,  kit 

Last  hooks 

Lasts: 

Men's,  tempored-steel  bottoms,  assorted, 
6  to  10. 

IjQJ),  iron,  3  sizes 


} 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80* 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80' 
80  I 
80| 
80 
I 

80  I 

80  I 

80| 
80  I 

801 
80; 

175 
175  ! 

11  I 
175  ! 

80  i 
176 

80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

154 
154  I 
154  i 
154 

80  ; 
175 
175 
175 

80 


270 
270 

80 

80 
175 
175 

175 

175 
175 

122  , 
175 
175 
175  ' 

175  1 

175 


SO.  44 

.54 

.74 

.89 

1.29 

2.19 

^.59 


.40 
.45 

.90 

LIO 

1.25 

1.50 

.26 

1.10 

.16 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.46 
.24 

.30 
.35 
.40 
.60 


30.89 
27.60 


al6.70 
n9.26 
75 
2.00 
1.00 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.82 

Do. 

.61 

Do. 

.74 

Do. 

.84 

Do. 

.97 

Do. 

1.39 

Do. 

1.74 

Do. 

2.09 

Do. 

2.60 

Do. 

j  al6.70     \ 
\  n9.26     / 


«  Without  hip  straps. 


h  With  hip  straps. 


4.00 

.90 
2.25 


1.75 
.52 
.50    I 
.20    i 

.845  ! 

I 

C.40    , 
eAll 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1.93 

Do. 

2.06 

Do. 

2.18 

Do. 

L87 

Do. 

1.48 

Do. 

.80 

Do. 

.26 

Do. 

LIO 

Do. 

.90 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


248        BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAK  AFFAIfiS. 

Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  tS,  1907 y  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools--Contm\ied. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


55  pounds 

290pound8... 
6,397  pounds. 

56  Bides 


175  pounds... 
I>ounds. 


L76po 
$,060  p 


41  pounds . 
71  pounds. 

74  gallons. 

5  pounds. . 


6.. 
13. 
3.. 


22 

25 

30  pounds. 
12  dozen.. 


41  dozen. 
24  dozen. 

24  dozen. 
18  dozen. 

25  dozen. 
24  dozen. 
17 


4  dozen.. 
1  dozen.. 
2^  dozen. 


Article. 


6ft  gross . 
3A  gross 
A  gross . 
3?3  gross 
12  dozen. 
8 


1. 
3. 

1. 
1. 


121  pounds 


6  dozen . 
6  dozen. 


30  pounds. 
15  pounds. 
52  pounds . 

soft  dozen. 


6  dozen, 
dozen. 


170  balls. 

jO  balls.. 

j2  dozen. . 


Leather: 

D  ongola  kid,  glazed 

CaUSdn 

Harness  (15  to  23  pounds  per  side) 

Laoe,  per  pound 

Leather,  sole  (18  to  25  pounds  per  side) : 

Hemlock 

Oak 

Nails,  iron,  Swede: 

|=}1:::::;:::::::::;:;:::::::::::::::::: 

Oil,  neat's-foot.  In  1  and  5  gallon  cans,  cased. 

Paste,  Austrian 

Punches: 

Saddler's,  round  drive,  Nos.  1  to  16 

Harness,  spring,  revolving,  6  tubes 

Rasps,  peg  (or  i)eg  oreak) 

Rasps,  shoe,  regular,  oval: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Rivets,  hame,  Norway,  malleable,  {-inch 

Rings,  halter,  with  loop,  l^lnch.  Japanned.. 
Rings,  harness,  X.  C: 

inch 

•Indi 

inch 

IJ-inch 

Rings,  breeching,  X.  C: 

li-inch 

ll-inoh 

Saddles 

Slides,  breast  strap: 

li-inch 

l}-inch 

Slides,  breast-strap,  2-inch 

Snaps,  harness,  X.  C.r 

|-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

iJ-inch 

Staples,  hame,  with  burrs 

Stands,  iron,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts,  23 
inches  high. 

Stick  size 

Stitching  horses,  5-lnch  jaws . 

Stretcher,  No.  2: 
I         Instep 

Toe 

Tacks,  shoe,  1,  2,  and  3  ounce 

Terrets,  band,  X.  C: 

IWnch 

If-inch 

Thread: 

Harness,  Barbour's,  No.  3,  black 

[         Shoe,  Barbour's,  No.  3.  white 

I         Shoe,  Barbour's,  No.  IJ 

'  f       Linen,  spools,  black,  machine,  Nos.  18, 40, 
ami  50. 

Trace  carriers,  X.  C: 

IJ-inch 

1  J-inch , 

Trees,  self-adjusting,  X.  C 

Wax,  small  ball,  per  100  balls,  summer  and 
winter  temperatures: 

Saddler's  black 

Shoemaker's  brown 

Winkers,  Hiicl^i  8en.sible,  2  seams,  patent 
leather. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


122 
175 
175 
175 

183 
175 

175 
175 

89 

175 

11 

11 

175 

175 

175 

206 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
206 
175 

175 
80 

175 
175 
175 

80 
80 

80 
175 
175 

175 


80 
80 
80 


175 

175 

80 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


{ 


12.40 
.725 
.36 
.61 

.30 
.32 

.0675 
.0675 

a. 72 

b.Q5 
.23 

.20 
.48 
.75 

.20 
.25 
.07 
.23 

.045 
.055 
.065 
.08 

.10 

.12 

14.95 

.34 
.39 
.74 

2.70 
2.70 
4.27 
4.95 
.20 
1.25 

.25 
4.00 

7.25 

.65 

C.14 

54 
.54 

1.29 
1.14 
1.00 
1.95 
a  15 
a68 

.40 
.60 
.40 


.575 
.575 
4-00 


Points  of  delivery. 


} 


San  Franoiflco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  1-galion  cans. 


b  5-gallon  cans. 


e  AH  sizes. 
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OmUraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  f5,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools — Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


SS2S: 


SDdoMn. 

2 

12 


Article. 


I 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


27. 


1... 
IS.. 


21Ado»n. 
Udonn... 


&7donn. 
17doaen. . 
Bdoien. , 


Aasen,  po8t4ioIe,  O-inch 

Azie  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case) I 

Com  planters,  hand | 

Cradles,  grain,  4-flnger,  with  scytlie,  packed  in  i 

case. 
Cultivators,  1-horse,  iron  frame,  54nch  blade, 

with  wheel. 

Cultivator,  riding,  2-horse 

Diggers, post-hole,  steel  blade.  Iron  handle,  or 

2  steel  blades  with  2  wooden  handles. 

Drills,  grain,  2-horse,  34iorse,  and  4-hor8e  .... 

Forks: 

Hay,  cast  steel,  4  oval  tines,  with  strap 

ferrules,  S^foot  handles,  extra  tied. 
Manure,  cast  steel,  5  oval  tines.  long 
handles,  strapi)ed  ferrule,  extra  tied. 
Handles,  crated: 

Axe,  3&-inch,  hickory.  *  'extra ' '  turned 

Hay  fork,  bent,  5i-foot 

Pick,  3ft-lnch,  "extra" 


ISdosen. 
Udoien 

ISdosen. 
Sdoaen.. 
IS. 


Handles,  plow,  1 1  x  2^  inches  by  5  feet : 
Left-hand,  straight 


■| 


3.. 


SOdoien. 
Sdosep. . 
lAdoxen. 


SA  dozen. 


m. 

25., 

as.. 

23.. 


12. 
1.. 


1. 
4. 


44. 

48. 
25. 
33. 
2.. 
18. 

22. 


65  dozen. 
8 


Right-hand,  douole  bend,  for  moldboard.. 
Handles: 

Shovel,  long 

Spade,  D 

Harows,  60  teeth,  ^xS  inches,  steel,  with  draw 

bar  and  clevises. 
Harrows,  disk: 

2-horse 

4-horse 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  shank,  cast  steel,  7-inch 

Grub,  cast  steel,  oval  eye,  No.  2 

Knives,  hay 

Lawn  mowers,  hand,  14-inch 

Machines,  mowing.  4i-foot,  5-foot,  and  6-foot 
cut;  singletrees,  doubietroes.  and  neck  yoke, 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections. 

Mattocks,  ax,  cast  steel 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  G 

pounds. 
Plows,  cast  steel,  with  extra  share : 

8-inch.  1-horse 

10-inch,  2-horse 

12-inch,  2-horse 

14-inch.  2-hor8e 

Plows,  •  *  breaker,"  with  rolling  coulter,  gauge 
wheel,  and  extra  share: 

12-lnch 

14-inch 

Plow,  shovel: 

Double 

Single 

Plow  beams: 

For  8-inch  plow,  5  feet  long 

For  10-inch  plow,  5i  feet  long 

For  12-inch  plow.  6  feet  long 

For  14-inch  plow,  6i  feet  long 

For  12-inch  '  *  breaker"  plow,  GA  feet  long . . 

For  14-inch  "breaker"  plow.  7  feet  long. . . 
Rakes: 

Hay,  sulky,  8  and  10  feet 

Malleable  iron,  handled.  12  teeth 

Scoops,   grain,   medium   quality.  No. 
bundles,  extra  tied. 

Scrapers,  road,  2-horse 


4.  in 


8 Seeders,  broadcast ,  for  2-horse  wagon . 

SB I  Shovels,  coal,  D  handle 


a2-hor8e. 
»  3-horse. 


c  4-horse. 
d  4i-foot. 


«  5-foot. 
/  tt-foot. 


206 

268 

11 

11 

11 

11 
11 


143 


11 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


i 


ia58 

.42 
L50 
3.95 

3.45 

29.50 
.68 

a65.76 
672.75 
e88.00 

8.30 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


) 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


11 

8.40 

Do. 

52 

3.19 

Do. 

11 

a  15 

Do. 

206 

3.15 

Do. 

11 

5l40 

Do. 

11 

6.00 

Do. 

206 

2.62 

Do. 

206 

2.64 

Do. 

11 

11.50 

Do. 

11 

25.00 

Do. 

11 

4a  00 

Do. 

11 

4.15 

Do. 

52 

&00 

Do. 

206 

6.36 

Do. 

206 

2.45 
d45.60 

Do. 

143 

«46.55 
/51.30 

Do. 

52 

6.00 

Do. 

52 

.43 

Do. 

11 

aso 

Do. 

11 

5.30 

Do. 

11 

9.25 

Do. 

11 

10.00 

Do. 

11 

15.  GO 

Do. 

11 

17.10 

Do. 

11 

2.00 

Do. 

11 

2.15 

Do. 

11 

1.35 

Do. 

11 

1.50 

Do. 

11 

1.65 

Do. 

11 

1.85 

Do. 

11 

2.50 

Do. 

11 

2.60 

Do. 

143 

r   a21.00 
t  ft  2a  50 

1       Do. 

258 

2.40 

Do. 

206 

.50 
f  JJ3-4.50 

Do. 
1 

143 

tt2-4.75 
^1-5.25 

[       Do. 

11 

12.75 

Do. 

206 

.95 

Do. 

98 
M 

-foot. 
0-foot. 

250        BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Chniracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  f5,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  cuost  agencies  and  schools — Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.— ConUnued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


756 

S2 

816 

8A  dozen. 
18  dozen. , 
0^  dozen. 


74 

26 

416  pounds. 


45. 
11. 


252 

20  dozen. 

2.000 

20 


42. 
42. 


Article. 


Shovels,  steel,  No.  2,  not  less  than  55  i>ound8 
per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied: 

Long4iand]ed,  round  point 

D  handle,  square  i>oint 

Sickles,  No.  3,  firain 

Scythes,  weed,  28  to  30  Inch,  packed  in  cases . . 

Scythe  snaths 

Scythestones 

Spades,  steel,  No.  2,  not  less  than  55  i>ounds 
per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied: 

Long-handled 

D  handle 

Twine,  binder 

Wheelbarrows,  garden: 

AUiron 

Wood 

Additional  articles: 

Hoes,  planter's,  steel,  oyal  eye,  8-inch 

Handles,  hoe,  long 

Bags,  grain,  burlap,  2^  bushels 

Plows,  cast-steel,  pony,  with  extra  share, 
6-inch. 

Fiowsharea— 

For  8-inch  plow 

For  10>inch  plow 


No.  of 

Awarded 

con- 

price 

tractor. 

per  unit. 

11 

SO.  56 

11 

.56 

11 

.18 

52 

9.00 

62 

6.50 

62 

.50 

11 

.56 

11 

.56 

11 

.14i 

11 

5l24 

11 

3.74 

52 

.20 

52 

aoo 

11 

.12 

11 

3.30 

11 

.50 

11 

.76 

Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


317  pounds. 

67 

9^  dozen.. 


22. 
50. 
15. 
27. 


85.. 
204. 


66. 
79. 

73. 


190  gallons.. 
6.845  gallons 


4  boxes . . 
2  boxes., 
1  box . . . 

1  box... 
12  boxes. 

18  boxes. 
17  boxes. 
4  boxes.. 
6  boxes . , 

2  boxes.. 
6  boxes . , 

19  boxes. 
15  boxes. 

2  boxes.. 

3  boxes.. 
3  boxes. , 
1  box... 


10x14. 
10x16. 
10  X  18. 
10x20. 
10x24. 
12x14. 
12x16. 
12x18. 
12x20. 
12x22. 
12x24. 
12x26. 


Borax,  powdered 11        10.08 

Brushes- 
Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-lnch,  medium-  80  1.49 
long  stock,  good  quality. 

Marking,  brist'e,  1  to  4 89  .29 

Brushes,   paint,   round,  all  white  bristles, 
slightly  open  center,  good  quality: 

No.  J 89!         .51 

No.  j 89  I         .81 

No.  8 89;        1.16 

No.  8 89  1. 77 

Brushes,  paint,  all  black  Chinese  bristles, 
flat,  long  stock,  good  quality: 

3  inches  wide 161  .28 

4  inches  wide 161  .52 

Brushes:  I 

f       All  bristles,  oval,  chiseled  (sash  tools),  1/         129         o.U 

I  No.6 {         148         a. 11 

Varnish,  ail  Chinese  bristles,  3  inches  324  .45 

wide,  triple  thick,  good  quality.  ; 

Whitewash,  all  bristles.  8  inches  wide,  324  '         .70 

medium-long  stock,  with  handle.  j 

Coal  tar,  in  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased 129  '         .19 

Gasoline  (not  less  than  86°  gravity) ,  in  5-^al-  i  268         & .  39i 

Ion  tin  cans,  cased  (each  case  to  contam  2 
cans  and  to  be  made  of  J-inch  pine  through- 
out), or  in  iron  barrels,  returnable  at  ex- 
pense of  shipper  (the  contractor) . 
Glass,  window,  single  thick: 

8x10 

9x12 

9x14 

9x18 

10x12 


Sao  Francisco. 
Do. 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


161 

2.71     1 

161 

2.71     , 

161 

2.71 

161 

2.71 

161 

2.71 

161 

2.71 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3  03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

161 

3.03 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a  Awarded  33  No.  brushes. 


f>  In  5-gallon  cans,  cased,  only. 


BEPOBT  OV  THE   COMMTSSIONEE  OF   INDIAN   AFPAIBB. 


nLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINT8-Coutlaiied. 


■nntai 


187  poimd*. .  - 

inEBi><"»-" 


OUm.  trlndnv,  slnglo  thiofc— Continued. 


i  dlailm' point!,  4-pDiiiicl  capen 

I  "'"■■ 

■  Llqui-i  prcpan'j  in  rnn^cawd.. 

!  llardoll.  light.  In  land  5  gallon  cam 
Japan,   houst   painWrs',    In    l^^allon 

Lampblack : 

In  l-pnund  papcn 

Pure,  in  o<l.  good  strv'nglb.  In  1.  2 


No.  of  Amrdvd 
con-  price 
tractor,    por  unit. 


HSOOpounds!! 

3U  pounda 

OKgaUona 

§10  gallon*. ... 
lS,ebO  gallona. . 


}       Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25 y  1907 ^  for  supplies,  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schooU--Coii.tm\ied, 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Quantity 
awardea. 


400  gallons. . . 
2,220  gaUons. 
746  gallons... 
615  gallons. . . 
850  bottles... 


1,710  pounds. 
262  pounds... 


150  pounds... 
271  pounds... 
94  pounds. 


228  pounds. 
138  pounds. 


770  pounds. 
213  pounds. 


110  pounds 

2,855  gaUons.. 


187  pounds. 
09  pounds.. 
Ill  pounds. 


1,975  pounds. 
2,270  pounds. 
180  pounds. . . 
73  gallons 

903  gallons. . . 

145  pounds 


Article. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Oil,  in  5-gaUon  cans,  cased,  or  in  5-gaUon 
flat-top  jacketed  cans: 

Lard,  pure 

Linseed,  boiled,  pure 

Linseed,  raw,  pure 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude 

Oil,  sewing  machine,  in  full  2-ounce  bottles. . 
Chrome  green,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oil,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound  cans 

Chrome  yellow,  medium: 

Dry 

In  oil,  in  1. 2,  and  5  pound  cans 

English  vermuion,  light,  in  oil,  in  1-pound 

cans. 
Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound 

cans. 
Indian  red,  in  japan,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound  cans 
Ocher,  French,  yellow: 

Dry 

In  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and  5  pound 
cans. 
Prussian  blue,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and 

5  pound  cans. 
Roof,  red  oxide,  mineral,  in  5-gallon  flat-top 

jacketed  cans. 
Sienna,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1, 2,  and  5  pound 
cans: 

Burnt 

Raw 

Venetian  red,  in  oil,  for  tinting,  in  1,  2,  and 
5  pound  cans. 

Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped ! 

Putty,  in  5, 10,  and  25  pound  cans,  eased I 

Resin,  common ! 

Stain,  oak,  oil,  in  1-gallon  cans 


118  gallons. 
66  gallons.. 


15  gallons. 


1,875  pounds... 
100  gallons 


Turpentine,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans,  cased 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  groimd,  in  1,  2,  and  5 

pound  cans. 
Varnish: 

Coach,  good  quality,  for  interior  use 

Wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  in  1-gallon 

cans,  cased. 
Wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  in  5-gallon 
cans,  cased. 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder's  bolted 

Oil,  engine,  for  nigh-speed  engine,  in  5-gal- 
lon cans. 


89 
161 
161 
268 
161 

161 
129 

324 
129 
129 

161 

161 

324 
324 

161 

324 


161 
161 
161 

129 
161 
206 
324 

161 

161 


161 
148 

148 

324 
161 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


Points  of  delivery. 


10.79 
.54 
.62 
.11 
.02i 

:S* 

.07 
.15 
.74 

.12i 

.17  J 

.021 
.06 

.24 

.44 


.06A 


San  Frandaco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dt). 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.03 

Do. 

.03 

Do. 

.04 

1 

Do. 

.75 

Do. 

0.85 
b.95 

} 

Do. 

.09i 

Do. 

0.86 
6.96 

} 

Do. 

1.20 

r 

Do. 

1.10 

Do. 

.Oli 

Do. 

.26 

Do 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE. 


306. 


662 

1*2  dozen , 


lOj'2  dozen. 
19 


40. 
59. 
81. 

6.. 
17. 


8/j  dozen, 
A  dozen. 


'  Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom, 
size  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles, 
riveted.  No.  8. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  corrugated 
bottoms,  4-gallon,  fuU  size. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch 

Cans: 

Kerosene,  1-gallon,  common  top 

Milk,  all  steel,  32-quart 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  IX  tin,  solid  spout, 
riveted  bail  and  handle: 

2-quart 

4-quart 

6-quart 

Coffee  mills: 

Iron  hopper  box 

Side,  No.  1 

Cups,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted 
handle: 

Pint 

Quart 


258 

11 

125 

125 

206 

11 


206 
206 
206 

125 
125 


125 
206 


SI.  02 


.34 

1.04 

cl.90 

cl.90 

2.00 


.26 
.34 
.45 


.37i 
.40 


.70 
1.50 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


A  5-g&llon  cans. 


b  1-gallon  cans. 


«  Awarded  5^  dozen. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIOKEB  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIBS. 
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Oontroeti  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  26 ^  1907 ^  for  supplies^  etc.^  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools — Continued. 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE— Continiied. 


Quftntity. 
awarded. 


MdOMO. 


190. 


85. 


S  dozen. 
71 


4^  dozen. 
SAdocen. 
n  dozen.. 


tt  dozen. 
SI  dozen. 


13. 


4 

13 

564  pounds. 


7pein. 
•  pein. 


7 A  dozen. 
102  dozen. 

373  dozen. 


Article. 


Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  IX  tin,  full  size, 

long  iron  handles,  riveted. 
Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned:  . 

10-quart 

14-quart 

Pans,  bake,  sheet-steel,  No.  28: 

12  by  19  inches 

15  by  ao  inches 

Pans: 

Dish,  14-ouart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin, 
retinned,  extra  quality. 

Dish.  17-quart,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin, 
retinned,  extra  quality. 

Dust,  japanned,  heavy 

Fry,  No.  4,  wrought  steel,  polished,  8 
inches  across  bottom.  Acme  or  equal. 
Pans,  tih,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
extra  quality: 

1-quart .  .• 

2-quart 

4-quart 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch: 

Baking,  deep,  jeUy 

Pie : 

Scoops,  ^ocer^s,  hand,  retinned: 

No!  4o!!]! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand,  Wilcox's  or  equal: 

No.  7 

No.9 

Solder,  medium  quality 

Soldering  irons,  per  pound: 

1^  pounds  each 

2  pounds  each 

Spoons,  plain  silver  steel: 

Basting ., 

Table 


Tea. 


Strainers: 

35 Milk,  IX  tin,  12-inch 

17 Vegetable,  steel,  large  size 

45 Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  cop- 
per bottom 
Tin,  sheet,  IC,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches 

14  by  20  Inches 

Tin,  sheet,  IX,  charcoal,  bright: 

20  by  28  inches 

14  by  20  inches 

35  dozen ,  Wash  bjsins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  re- 
tinned, 11  inches. 
Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  inside  measure, 
with  corrugated  bottom  and  heavy  drop 
handles: 


3  boxes 
9  boxes 

4  boxes. 
4  boxes. 


73 

145 

173 

3,385  potmds. 


19J  inches  in  diameter  by  lOJ  inches  deep. 

21 J  inches  in  diameter  by  lOJ  inches  deep. 

23i  inches  in  diameter  by  lOi  'nches  deep. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  x  84  inches,  -No.  8 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


206 

206 
206 

125 
125 

258 

258 

206 
85 


206 
206 
206 

125 
85 

85 
85 

206 
206 

11 

206 
206 

206 
206 

85 
206 

85 

125 
206 
206 


125 
125 

206 

125 

52 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


206 

11  I 
206 

206  , 

11 

206  ' 


11.29 

.34 
.41 

.17 
.22^ 

.29 

.33 

1.08 
.12/, 


.77 
1.05 
1.99 

.40 
.34 

1.15 
.70 
.2415 

.38 
.37^ 

.70 
a. 22 
a. 22 
a.  11 
o.U 

.15^ 
.15 

.77 


7.00 
7.00 

8.45 
8.25 
1.05 


Points  of  delivery. 


0.54 
0.54 

a. 68 
a. 68 
.lU 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


] 

I 

I 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


1.. 
1.. 

105 
18. 

222 

37. 


Caldron,  iron,  portable,  full  jacket,  with  fur- 
nace: 

48  gallons  capacity , 

I         75  gallons  capacity , 

'<  Coal  hods,  galvanized: 

'         16-inch 

20-inch 

j  Dampers,  stovepipe,  U.S.  H.&  Co.,  or  equal: 

6-inch 

7-Lnch 

o  Half  quantity  awarded  to  each  bidder. 


125  !bS33.00 
125    052.96 


258 
125  j 

I 
52  j 
125 


.27 
.33 

.06 
.08J    , 

6  Crated. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


254        BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  A7FAIB8. 


CkmtracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25,  1907 ^  for  iuppliei,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools — Continued. 

STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Qoanti^ 
awarded. 

Article. 

No.  of   i 
con- 
tractor. 

Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 

Points  of  delivery. 

204 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  size  6-inch,  corrugated. 

No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases.                         i 
Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron,  deep 'pattern,  10 

inches  diameter  inside,  crated. 
Pipe,  stove,  patent.  No.  26  iron;  polished, 
edges  curved,  crimped  and  formed;  nested 
hi  bundles,  crated:                                        | 

6-hich 

7-lnch 1 

125 
125 

206 
125 
125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 
125 
125 
125 

125 

125 

125 
r>5 
125 

125 
'            125 

125 
1            125 

12.5 
125 

1 

10.07 

.66 

1 

.11 
.20 
.50 

O7.00 

O7.05 

08.65 

0  13.25 

O5.04 

O5.02 

07.27 

al2.25 

o  15. 41 

0  21.65 

a  21. 55 
«  24. 9.5 
O28.40 

O8.50 
a  10. 10 

09.00 
a  16. 75 

1      «32.25 

a2S.00 

1 

Sin  Francisco. 

26 

•      Do. 

I,4g6  Joints 

181  joints 

63  dozen 

7 

Do. 
Do. 

Polish,  stove 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood: 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110 

pounds. 
2/ inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  130 

pounds. 
32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145 

pounds. 
37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190 
pounds. 
Stoves,  steel-box,  heating,  wood,  not  lighter 
than  22-gauge  steel,  with  cast  lining: 
22  inches  lone 

Do. 
Do. 

15 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

13               

Do. 

22             

2S  inches  ions 

Do. 

20 

28  inches  long 

Do. 

6 

Stoves,   sheet-steel,   heating,   coal,    15-inch 

body,  cast  lining,  with  hot  blast  tube. 
Stoves,  cooking,  coal: 

8-inch,  ovens  not  less  than  18  x  18  x  11 
inches,  to   weigh   not   less   than   240 
pounds. 
O-mch,  ovens  not  less  than  19  x  19  x  12 
inches,  to  weigh   not  less   than  280 
pounds. 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood: 

7-inch,  length  of  wood  22  inches:    ovens 
not  less  than  14  x  18  x  12  inches;   to 
weigh  not  less  than  22.5  pounds. 
8-ineh,  length  of  wood  24  imhes;    ovens 
not  loss  than  19  x  20  x  13  inrhes;    to 
weigh  not  less  than  270  pounds. 
9-Inch,  length  of  wood  26  inc^hes:    ovens 
not  less  than  21  x  22  x  14  inches;    to 
weigh  not  less  than  310  pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  coal: 

14-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
1            135  pounds. 

'         16-incn  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
175  pounds. 
Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  out- 
side rods: 

32-inch 

37-inch 

Do. 

15 

•      Do. 

7 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

u 

Do. 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

3 

3 

;  Stoves: 

'         Heating,  combined  coal  and  wood,  22 
inches  diameter,   24-inf>h   heavy  steel 
drum,  to  weigh  not  less  than  2S.5  pounds. 

!         Coal,  laundry,  for  heating  3:{  irons 

1         Do. 
Do. 

HARDWARE. 

• 

1 

Adzes, cast  steel,  house  r-arpenter's.  li-inch, 

square   head. 
Anvil,  wrought  iron,  steel  fa  o,  per  i)Oun(i: 

100-pound 

200-pound 

Augers,  nut,  with  extension  lip: 
!         1-inch 

52 

52 
52 

20»5 
20rt 

52 

1 

i              .52 
'              52 

$1.00 

.10 
.10 

.29 
.05 
.S5 

6. 45 
.45 

'  San  Fr.mciaco. 
Do. 

'         Do. 

12 

Do. 

1 

7 

104  dozen 

■         2-inch 

Augers,  cast  steel,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut 
I     }  to  1  inch. 
;  Axes: 

Assorted,  3J  to  4J  pounds.  Yankee  pat- 
tern, inserted  or  overlaid  steel. 
Cast  steel,  htmter's,  inserted  or  overlai.l 
steel,  handled. 

o  Crated. 

Do. 
'          Do. 

Do. 
1         Do. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 
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Contracti  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  26,  1907 j  for  mpplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools— -ContuiyxedL. 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


375  pounds. 


3.. 

U. 
1.. 


Article. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


296  feet. 
30Ofeet. 
825  feet. 
230  feet. 
780  feet. 
«65feet. 
150  fM. 
230  feet. 

50  feet.. 


100  feet. 
150  feet. 
082  feet. 
200  feet. 
205  feet, 
mfeet. 


doztti. 
dozoi. 
dozoi. 
dozen, 
dozen, 
dozen, 
dozen, 
dozen . 
dozen, 
dozen, 
dozen. 
5^  dozen. 


22Kts. 
8  sets.. 


10^  dozen. 
6 


l.«0. 

1600. 

1.750. 

1450. 

1.450. 

IJOO. 

2.000. 

«0... 

1.400. 

1J250. 

1.950. 

1.500. 

1.250. 

1.100. 

1.000. 
900... 
1.000. 
750... 
750... 
400... 
400... 
100... 
800... 


7  dozen. 
3  dozen . 
-ff  dozen. 


500. 
700. 
500. 


Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality 

Bella: 

Cow,  wrought 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished,  heavy 

School,  with  fixtures  for  hanging;  bell  to 
weigh  400  to  425  pounds. 
Belting,  leather,  single: 

l*-lnch 

l}-inch 

2-inch 

2J-inch 

3-inch 

4-hich ' 

4J-inch 

6-inch 

0-inch I 

12-inch I 

Belting,  rubber:  I 

3-ply,  3-inch '< 

3-ply,  4-inch ' 

3-ply,  6-inch i 

4-ply ,  8-inch 

4-ply,  10-inch 

4-ply,  12-inch 

Bits,  auger,  cast  steel  (Jennings    Irvin,  or  ' 
Ford  pattern),  e.xtension  lip: 

f-inoh 

jV-inch 

1-inch 

iVloch 

i-inch 

A-lnch 

I-inch 

Ji-inch 

}-inch 

JH-lnch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

Bits,  twist-drill: 

Stock,  assorted,  A  to  J  inch,  by  32ds 

Straight  shank,  joobers',  assorted,  J  to  i 
inch,  by  32d8. 
Bits,  gimlet  (drills),  wood-boring,  brace,  as- 
sorted, i  to  I  inch. 

Bolt-cutters,  for  i-inch  bolts 

Bolts,     carriage,     "Philadelphia,"     turned 
heads,  per  10(): 

ixl 

ixli 

ix2 

ix2i • 

5x3 

ix3i..'. 

Jx4 

Ixli 

ilx2 

Ix2i 

3x3 

!x4 
x5 
X«) 

ix4 

5x5 

ix6 

ix7 

x8 

xO 

xlO 

ixll 

ixl2 

Bolts,  door.  wroi]}^l.t-iri'n  li.irn  1: 

5-inch 

S-inch 

Bolt.s.  .'ihuttiT.  \vr.  Miirht-iroii.  l()-inf  h 

B')|t.«;,  niachiiK'.  jht  !(.«): 

i  X  1 

i  X  W 

\  x:'. 


206 

206 
96 
96 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 


52 
52 
52 
52 
.52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
.12 
52 

206 
206 

206 

206 


206 
206 
206 
206 
20ti 
206 
206 
20<> 
200 
206 
206 
206 
206 
2fH) 
•J()«i 
2(X) 
'2(M\ 

2fH. 

■2iM\ 
2<Hi 
•JIHl 

•J(H'. 

11 

11 


10.1025 

.25 

.69 

31.60 


.079 

.106 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.234 

.26 

.285 

.35 


.078 

.102 

.156 

.252 

.32 

.39 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 


70 
70 
.70 
.80 
00 
20 
2.40 
2.80 
2.80 
3.20 
3.20 
4.50 

1.69 
2.43 

.87 

2.74 


.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.35 


35 
45 
55 

77 
97 
20 
3.07 
3.36 
X  »i3 
3. 9'J 
4.20 
4.47 
4. 7.-. 
f).  04 
.).  3o 


.r.0 

1.13 
2.  4() 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Yo. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11 

.67 

Do 

11 

.67 

Do 

11  . 

.70 

Do 

340<)4--i.\T    1!MH    -VOL  L» IS 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools--Contmned, 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Article. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


600. 
600. 
660. 
4fi0. 
100. 
7fi0- 
700. 
7fi0. 
800. 
750. 
200. 
600. 
900. 
400. 
660. 
460. 
850. 
260. 
450. 
350. 
100. 
600. 
100. 
200. 
500. 
150. 
150. 
150. 
600. 
350. 
250. 
300. 
650. 
300. 
650. 
150. 
350. 
250. 
200. 
250. 
600. 


900 

1,150 

1,950.... 

650 

1.200 

600 

100 

300 

100 

200 

300 

17  dozen. 

34 


Bolts,  machine,  per  100— Continued. 

x2i 

x3 


.\1: 


x4\. 


x^. 


x8. 


x»i 

x4 

x4i 

x5 

x5i 

x6 

x7 

x8 

x9 

ixlO 

Bolts,  "Philadelphia."  tire,  per  100: 
Ax 
Ax 
Ax2. 
;:xli. 

x2.. 
:  x2i. 
;  X3.. 
Ax2. 
■  x2i. 
x3. 


11: 


6 

Ax3i 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast  brass  bolt,  screw 
socket. 


20  pounds 
34  pounds 
48  pounds , 
43  pounds 
46  pounds , 


12  dozen  pairs 
24  dozen  pairs 

13  dozen  pairs 

24  dozen  pairs 
5 dozen  pairs. 
23  dozen  pairs 
IG  dozen  pairs 
8 dozen  pairs, 
dozen  pairs. 


Braces,  ratchet,  10-inch  sweep. 

rustless  finish. 
Brads,  steel,  wire: 

i-inch.  No.  20  gauge 

}-inch.  No.  18  gauge 

1-inch.  No.  17  gauge 

U-inch.  No.  10  gauge 

1  j-inch.  No.  15  gauge 

Butts,  brass,  narrow: 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 

2Hnch 

Butts,  loose  pin.  steel: 

2J  X  2i  inches 

3  x  2i  inches 

3x3  inches 

3^  X  3^  inches 

4x4  inches 

4}  X  4)  inches 

Calipers,  spring,  (V-inch : 

Outside 

Inside 


nickeled  or 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
11 

11 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

206 
206 


$0.72 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.82 
.86 
.90 
.  Wl 

1.02 
1.06 
1.10 
.98 
1.06 
1.14 
1.18 
1.26 
2.00 
2.08 
2.26 
2.38 
2.44 
2.66 
2.68 
2.02 
2.14 
2.26 
2.38 
2.50 
2.74 
2.96 
2.74 
2.92 
a  10 
a22 
a40 

a58 

a86 

4.18 
4.48 
4.78 

.34 
.34 
.36 
.45 
.51 
.56 
.63 
.72 
.79" 
.87 
.94 
5.50 

.52 


.13 
.078 
.06  i 
.05  ' 
.047, 

.36  ■ 
.56 

.98  I 

.72 

.96 
1.04 
1.52 
1.88 
2.36 

.51 
.51 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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Cowtraett  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies 4md  schools — Continued. 


nARDWARE— Oontinued. 


Qouittty. 
Awarded. 


3.... 
384.. 


10.... 


HgroM.. 
23  down. 


12.. 
7... 


17.... 
18.... 
17.... 


25. 


Article. 


Cards,  cattle 

Catches,  or  turns,  iron,  cupboard,  bronzed, 

metal  knob,  good  qnalitv. 
Chains,  log,  short  lines,  ¥^th  swivel,  ordinary 
hook  and  grab  hook;  10, 12, 14,  and  16  feet, 
as  required,  i)er  x>ound: 

A-inch 1 

4-inch 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  assorted  colors 

Chalk  lines,  braided,  medium  size 

.Chisels,  oast  steel: 

Cold,  octagon,  f  x6inches 

Socket,  comer,  1-inch,  handled 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
leather-top  handles: 

i-inch 

t-inch 

4-inch 

f4nch 

1-inch 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


8. 
9. 
9. 
8. 

10 
9. 
9. 
7. 
9. 
2. 
20. 


U 
2-inch. 

Chisels,  cast  steel,  socket,  oval  hack,  fram- 
ing, suarpened  and  handled: 

-inch 


■I 


1  -inch 

li-inch 

l}-inch 

2-hich 

Clamps,  malleable,  carriage,  lO-im^ 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  12-inch 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  i)olnt,  assorted 

sizes,  per  pound. 
Dividers,  cast  steel,  wing: 

16 6  inches  long 

32 1         10  inches  long 

7 '  Drills,  blacksmith's,  vertical 

1 Drill,  breast,  three-jawed  chuck,  2-8i)eed 

6 j  Faucets,  wood,  cork-lined,  best 

'  Files,  flat,  bastard: 
12A  dozen '         10-inch 


14^  dozen. 


6A  dozen. 
4a  dozen. 


4^  dozen. 
5f,  dozen. 


46  dozen. 
37  dozen. 
29  dozen. 
18  dozen. 


6  dozen.. 
13  dozen. 
10  dozen. 
4A  dozen . 
2  dozen.. 


10  dozen. 
13  dozen. 
22  dozen . 
17  dozen . 
29  dozen. 
68  dozen. 
70  pairs. 
2 


3. 
8. 
1. 
5. 


12-inch 

Files,  cabinet : 

12-inch 

14-lnch 

Files,  half-round,  bastard: 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Files,  miU,  bastard,  1  round  edge: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-lnch 

14-hich 

Files,  round,  bastard: 

6-lnch 

8-inch 

10-lnch 

12-inch 

14-lnch 

Files,  double  end.  taper,  with  handles: 

3-inch 

3i-inch 

4-lnch 

4J;-inch 

5-inch 

6-inch 

Flatirons,  5  to  8  pounds,  per  pound . . . 

Gates,  molasses.  No.  2 

Gauges: 

Marking,  brass-mounted 

Mortise,  screw  slide 

Slitting,  with  handle 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain-lined. . . 


11 
11 


11 

11 

11 

206 

206 
206 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
52 


11 

11 

206 

206 

206 

11 

11 

11 
11 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


I 


SO.  20 
.046 


.079 
.069 
.70 
.27 

.10 
.97 


39 
30 
42 
,46 
49 
,53 
55 
60 


.41 
.41 
.44 
.47 
.49 
.  56 
.61 
.72 
.49 
1.26 
.0525 


.13 

.22 

6.25 

2.00 

.04 

1.74 

2.41 

4.70 
6.20 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Franciaoo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


11 1 

2.26 

Do. 

11 ! 

1 

2.94 

Do. 

11 

1.18 

Do. 

11 

1.55 

Do. 

11 

2.08 

Do. 

11 

1 

2.98 

Do. 

11  i 

.86 

Do. 

11 1 

1.05 

Do. 

11  ! 

1.38 

Do. 

11 

1.85 

Do. 

11  1 

2.72 

Do. 

11  ' 

.86 

Do. 

11 

.86 

Do. 

11 

.96 

Do. 

11 

1.08 

Do. 

11 

1.20 

Do. 

11  1 

1.48 

Do. 

11 

.0425 

Do. 

206  1 

.15 

Do. 

206 

.25 

Do. 

11  1 

.35 

Do. 

206  , 

.48 

Do. 

11 ; 

.44 

Do. 
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Contracts  awcarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  «c^oo2«---0ontinued. 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Qoantitv 
awarded. 


Article. 


1. 
1. 
3. 
4. 


3.. 

6.. 
16. 


105  pairs. 
162 


10. 
5.. 


11. 
12. 
2.. 


Gouge,  cast  steel,  socket,  firmer,  sharpened, 
leather-top  handle: 

"-inch 

-inch 

-inch. 

i-inch 

Grindstones,  unmounted,  per  pound : 


Weighing  £0  pounds. 
Weighing  100  pounds. 
Weighii^  150  pounds. 


3. 
3. 
3. 
9. 
8. 


29. 
14. 
4.. 
15. 


30. 

39. 
50. 


25  dozen . 
10  dozen , 


7/^,  dozen  pairs- 
2A  dozen  pairs. 
4^  dozen  pairs. 

3  dozen  pairs. . . 

4  dozen  pairs... 
1^  dozen  pairs. 

15  dozen  pairs. . 

9  dozen  pairs... 
2  dozen  pairs... 
4  dozen  pairs... 

10  dozen  pairs. . 

4^  dozen  pairs. 
4 dozen  pairs. . 
191  dozen 


300  pounds 

335  pounds 

200  pounds 

625  pounds 

550  pounds i 

1,000  pounds...  j 

725  pounds 

3,075  pounds.. . 

7)  pounds 

'^pounds 

')unds 

K)unds 

ounds. i 


Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improved  pat- 
ent cap.  extra  heavy,  turned  rollers. 

Hair  clippers,  good  quality 

Hammers,  claw,  solid  cast  steel,  adz-eye,  I 

forged,  Ko.  U. 
Hanmiers,  farner's: 

Shoeing,  cast  steel 

Turning,  half-bright,  assorted,  2   to  2J  * 
pounds. 
Hammers,  machinist's,  ball  peen: 

14-pound 

2f-pound .• 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  cast  steel.  lA;-pound 
Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  cast 
steel: 

2-pound 

3-pound 

6-pound 

8-pound '■ 

10-pound I 

Hammers,  mason's,  ax  finish,  solid  cast  steel:  j 

5-pound : 

8-pound ; \ 

12-pound I 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterer's  pattern,  steel 

head  and  claw . 
Hatchets,  cast  steel: 

Broad,  ft-inchcut.  steel  head,  single  bevel, 
handled. 

Lathing.  2-inch  blade 

Shingling,  No.  3 

Hinge  hasps: 

6-inch 

10-inch 

Hinges,  extra  heavy.  T: 

8-inch * 

lO-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap: 

8-incii 

lO-inch 

12-lnch 

Hinges,  light,  .strap: 

0-inch 

H-inch 

lO-inch 

12-inch 

Hinges,  light,  T.  ^V-inrh 

Hinges,  heavy.  T: 

«-inch....* 

10-inc'h 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhousc  j-att^rn. 

hruvy.  JMj)a lined. 
Iron,  band,  per  lOO  [)oun(ls: 

ixi 

ix  1 


i  X  11 


i  X  P. 


)  .5    A     J   . 


Iron,  refined.  Hut-bur,  j)fr  1(H)  i-oiiiids: 

ix? 

ix  U 

ixll 

ix2 

ix2J 

ix2i 

1^4 


20t> 
•20() 
200 
2()() 
200 
200 

2(>0 

200 
2(Mi 
200 
200 
200 


No.  of 

Awarded 

con- 

price 

Points  of  dellvc 

tractor. 

per  unit. 

206 

$0.38 

San  Francisco 

206 

.40 

Do. 

206 

.58 

Do. 

206 

.65 

Do. 

52 

1.96 

Do. 

52 

1.98 

Do. 

52 

1.96 

Do. 

52 

.40 

•  Do. 

52 

1.00 

Do. 

11 

.45 

Do. 

11 

.51 

Do. 

11 

1.43 

Do. 

11 

.54 

Do. 

11 

.64 

Do. 

11 

.40 

Do. 

11 

.70 

Do. 

11 

.80 

Do. 

11 

•  .47 

Do. 

11 

.63 

Do. 

11 

.79 

Do. 

11 

.50 

Do. 

11 

.95 

Do. 

11 

1.19 

Do. 

11 

.10 

Do. 

206 

1.10 

Do. 

11 

.75 

Do. 

11 

.02 

Do. 

206 

.  'u\ 

Do. 

206 

.97 

Do. 

20t) 

2.09 

Do. 

200 

3.02 

Do. 

206 

4.37 

Do. 

200 

1.84 

Do. 

20t. 

2.70 

Do. 

200 

:i.  R5 

Do. 

206 

.76 

Do. 

200 

1.08 

Do. 

200 

1.48 

Do. 

52 

2.00 

Do. 

■206 

.60 

Do. 

200 

.96 

Do. 

200 

1.38 

Do 

•200 

.22 

Do. 

3.  MO 
3.  .VJ 

3.  ;w 

3. 29 
3.19 
3.09 

3.19 
2. 89 
2.  S9 
2.  S9 
2.  S9 
2. 89 
2.89 


Do 

Df). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


^IPOBT  OF  THE   OOMUtSSIOKEB  OF   QTDUN   AFFAIRS. 

Oontnett  awarded  under  adYertitement  of   March  tS,  1907,  for  gupplia,  etc., 
Paeijic  eoa»t  agendet  and  tdiooU — Continued. 

H  AR  D  W  A  RE— Contlnned. 


,  tractor.  I  per  unit.  | 


Spoundi 

■wpoundL.. 
IDO  poocda. . . 
3Q0pouiH]fl 

3Q0  pounds 

400  pound  >... 
100  pounds. . . . 
«0  pounds.-. 

atU  pounds 

100  pounds^ . . 

100  pounds 

400  pounds 

UO  pounds. . . 
SSO  pound!. . . 
SB)  pounds... 
TZ&  pounds... 
ISO  pounds. . . . 


1,  TeAnod,  Ost-lMr,  per  100  pounds — Con.  \ 


San  FnnclMo. 


1,335  ponnds.. 
3,135  pounds.. 
1,300  pounds . . 
B.UO  pounds . . 
1,500  pounds . . 
3,390  pounds.. 
I,S0O  pounds.. 
1,300  pcands.. 
1,310  panuds . . 


ron,  rounao 

A-lnch. 
l-lnch.. 

j-lnch.. 


shnt,  galvanized,  ZS-inob,  No. 
round,  p«r  100  pounds: 


3S  dozen.. 


Bntfher,  S-lnch,  hepch   hnndlo,  without  , 

bolalfr;  Wilson  paltprii. 
Cor\ttiE,  and  lorka,  lorgod,  witli  Iwlalcr 
and  eiiard,  per  unlr. 

Choppins.  iron  Jiandlt.  torpwl  l>lade 

Knives,  drawing,  cnst  atecl,  carporitcr's,  bi>l-  : 
ioiv-iirouni! : 
lO-inrti 

Kni™; 

IIoTSMlioefnp,  assortirf  widths 

Putty,  with  Twister 

i.ntcliKi.  tiiumb,  RoBj!?"  pattern,  hnivy 

St""*' 

Clcisct.  rim.  dead,  3Hnrh.  I>nl.«.s  Iwit,  2 

Rtwl  lievs. 
I>ra«fr.:(-tuml.ler,2i  x  2  inches.  Iron.  2 

Upriclit  rim.  mineral  Itnul.,   iiraaa  tioH.  1 

ii|U::::::;:::;::::;:::;::;;:::::::| 

Mineral  l:uoh;morihi;.3!-inVh.*ii(™aiiM' 
."ipriiii;,  pfld,  iron  or  l>roaa,  3-tumbler.  2 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertUement  of  March  t5,  1907 ,  for  supplies^  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools — Continued. 


HARDWARE— Continaed 


QnantitT 
awarded. 


1,475  pounds.. 
2,700  pounds.. 
2,360  pounds.. 
3.300  poimds.. 
10,70(f  pounds. 
10J[00  pounds. 
5,000  pounds.. 
9,100  i>ounds.. 
2,750  pounds.. 
5,100  pounds.. 
4,650  pounds.. 

800  pounds.... 
700  pounds. . . . 
600  pounds 


Article. 


1,350  pounds. 
2,250  pounds. 
2,225  pounds. 

530  pounds. . . 
300  pounds... 
120  pounds... 
100  pounds... 
20 


14  pounds. . 
0  pounds. . . 
35  pounds. . 
18o  pounds. 
200  pounds. 
180  pounds. 

64 

33 

76  pounds- . 


223  pounds. . . 
198  pounds. . . 
153  pounds... 
116  pounds. . . 
1,685  pounds. 


62  quires.. 
171  quires. 
80  dozen.. 
8 


10. 
2.. 


1  pair. 
1  pair. 


21. 
4.. 
19- 

25. 
18. 
21. 


Nails,  wire,  per  100  pounds: 

3d.,  lath : 

3d.,  steel 

4d.,  steel 

6d.,  steel 

8d.,  steel 

lOd.,  steel 

12d.,  steel 

20d.,  steel 

30d.,  steel 

40d.,  steel 

60d.,  steel 

Nails,  wire,  fence,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

8d 

lOd....: 

12d 

Nails,  wire,  finishing,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

6d 

8d 

lOd 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.8 

Nails,  oxshoe.  No.  5,  per  100  pounds 

Nippers,  shocdng,  Hellar's  or  equal. 


Nuts,  iron,  square,  blank,  hot  punched: 


For  i-inch  bolt 


7  dozen . . . 
l^  dozen 


24.. 
158. 
17.. 
14.. 
19.. 
^8.. 


I 


For  j^inch  bolt 

For  f-inch  bolt 

For  J-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  }-inch  bolt 

Oilers,  bronzed  steel,  medium  size 

Oilstones,  Washita,  or  composition 

Packing,  hemp 

Packing,  rubber,  good  quality: 

iV-inch 

i-inch 

A-lnch 

i-lnch 

Packing,  yarn  (cotton  waste) 

Paper,  assorted,  per  quire: 

Emery 

Sand 

Pencils,  carpenter's,  7-inch 

Pinchers,  blacksmith's,  shoeing 

Planes: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  ioint 

Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  cast  steel: 

1-inch 

li-hich 

Planes,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms: 

Jack 

J  ointer's 

Smooth 

Pliers,  7-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy": 

Side-cutting 

Round-nose 

Pliers,  end-cutting,  nippers,  adjustable  blade, 

10-inch,  cast  steel,  heavy. 
Punches: 

Saddler's,  cast  steel,  round  knurled,  to 
drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2.  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Conductor's  assoited  shapes  of  holes 

Rasps: 

Horse,  12-inch 

Horse,  14-ir.ch 

Wood,  Hat,  12-inch 

Wood,  flat,  14-inch 

Wood,  half-round,  12-inch 

Wood,  half-round,  14-inch 

Rivet  sets,  polished  and  blued: 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.7 


No.  of 

Awarded 

con- 

price 

Points  of  delivery. 

tractor. 

per  unit. 

52 

$3.75 

San  Frandaoo. 

52 

3.70 

Do. 

62 

3.55 

Do. 

52 

3.45 

Do. 

52 

3.35 

Do. 

52 

3.30 

Do. 

52 

3.30 

Do. 

52 

3.25 

Do. 

62 

3.25 

Do. 

52 

3.25 

Do. 

52 

3.25 

Do. 

52 

3.35 

Do 

52 

3.30 

Do. 

52 

3.30 

Do. 

52 
62 

3.70 
3.60 

Do. 

Do. 

52 

3.50 

Do. 

50 

8.00 

Do. 

50 

8.00 

Do. 

50 

8.00 

Do. 

50 

8.00 

Do. 

206 

.75 

Do. 

11 

.095 

Do. 

11 

.066 

Do. 

11 

.065 

Do. 

11 

.06 

Do. 

11 

.047 

Do. 

11 

.046 

Do 

11 

.17 

Do. 

11 

.18 

Do. 

52 

.13 

Do. 

i           254 

.16 

Do. 

'            254 

.16 

Do. 

1            254 

.16 

Do. 

254 

.16 

Do. 

11 

.09 

Do. 

52 

.26 

Do. 

62 

.17 

Do. 

'              52 

.36 

Do. 

11 

.45 

Do. 

11 

.85 

Do. 

11 

1.45 

Do. 

206 

1.00 

Do. 

1            206 

1.10 

Do. 

11 

1.20 

Do. 

11 

1.55 

Do. 

11 

1.05 

Do. 

206 

.37 

Do. 

1            206 

.15 

Do. 

11 

.88 

Do. 

1 
11 

1.80 

Do. 

206  < 

4.15 

Do. 

52 

.29 

Do. 

52 

.37 

Do. 

11 

.45 

Do. 

52 ; 

.53 

Do. 

52 

.42 

Do. 

52 

.56 

Do. 

1              11, 

20 

Do. 

11  1 

.16 

Do. 

11  ! 

.11 

Do. 

BBPOBT  OF   THE   C0MMI8SI0NEB  OP  INIIIAN   APFAIB8. 


HARD  W  A  RE— CoDtlDued. 


bound 
Sav  blade,  butchei'e  bo».  3a-lDcb. 
.    Saw  clampa,  9-Inch  Jaw 


Hand,  26-lncb.  hoUow  b&cV. « 
Compass.  12-inoh 


.   Scilps.plal(onn,onuilWr.2«.poun 
I  Scales,  platlorni.  drop  levflr  on  wb 

1,000-pouQd 

l.S(M-pnund 
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ContracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25 ^  1907 ^  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  s(^ool8—-Contimied. 

,  HARDWARE— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


do  gross. . 

78  gross. . 
80  gross.. 
72  gross. . 

79  gross. . 
75  gross. . 
63  gross. . 
75  gross. . 
38  gross. 
36  gross. , 
8  gross.. 
Sogross. . 
8  gross. . . 
10  gross. . 
6gross... 
18  gross. . 
5  gross... 
16  gross. . 
10  gross.. 


Article. 


Screws,  flat-head,  bright— Continued. 

i-lnch.  No.  8 
4nch,  No.  8 
-inch,  No.  9 
-inch,  No.  9 

1-inch,  No.  10 /..: 

IJ-inch,  No.  10 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


OAdoien. 
7aocen.. 


820  pounds... 
1.9Q0  pounds. 
2,120  pounds. 
2,430  pounds. 
1,240  pounds. 
500  p«>und9. . . 
310pi>unds... 


1  -inch,  No.  11 
1  -inch,  No.  11 
1  -inch,  No.  12 

1  -inch,  No.  12 

ij-inch.  No.  13 

2-inch,  No.  13 

2-lnch,  No.  14 

2Wnch,  No.  14 , 

2  -inch.  No.  16 

2 -inch.  No.  14 

2j-inch,  No.  15 

3-inch,  No.  16 

3-inch,  No.  18 

Shears,  c.  s.,  japanned  handle,  straight, 
trimmer's,  good  quality: 

8-inch 

10-inch 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind, 
per  100  pounds: 

No.O 

No.l 

No,2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 


740  pounds. 
450  p<.iiuuis. 
Iv'iO  p«>uniis. 
12A  dorou . 
10  dv^7on  - . . 

15 

3 

25  dorou . . . 


No.  6 

Shoo5.  mulo.  per  100  pounds: 
No.2..... - 


No.  3. 

No.  4. 


10. 

UV 

11 

14. 

4.. 


'21  dorov.- . . 


.v^(^ 


Shovels.  lire,  hand.  long  handle,  heavy 

Siovos.  in>u  \vin\  IS-mesh.  tin  frames" 

Spirit  lo\ « Is.  with  plumb.  30-inch,  adjustable. 

sjv^ke  p^MTiters.  adjustable 

Spriu>:s.  vioor.  spiral,  heavy 

Squares: 

Uevol.  sliding  t.  UMnoh 

Framing,  st eel.  2  inches  wide 

Fry.  4i-inch 

Trv  and  init er.  7J-inch 

Fry.  UMnch 

St  aple<.  w  TvUight  ir\>n.  3  ir.ches  lv>ng 

Stet\.  cast.  tl.Vt : 

nn3i-ches 

J  Vy  4  irvM-.es 

5  b\  I  iv.oh 


I'.X^  p^.v  ;>. 
:UAp  :•-:>. 
;^Vp^•;:^.:<. 
TiV  p.^ur.vis. 
(TO  ^v>\».r.vi:i. 

«^V^  p-.    -..:> 
l.S^pv.     i- 


Sttvl.  oast . 


.-.:-.oV. . 


ac* 


.     ...I  ..  . 


'     ...   -\- 


«  - , 


...■1, 


-:  «v .   ;■>.    .« 


:  •>  ■ 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 


52 
52 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 

206 

206 

11 

206 

11 

11 

11 

52 
11 

206 
52 
11 

206 

206 
20r'> 

20i» 

n 

2iy> 

11 

2iX> 
11 

20r^ 
11 

2lV 

:i 

2i>^ 

n 
.\> 

•>v 
.\> 

.\v 

.^> 

.\y 
.\> 
.\v 

?.>■ 
.■*■» 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


10.13 
.14 
.15 
.155 
.17 
.18 
.195 
.21 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.31 
.34 
.37. 
.46 
.41 
.49 
.50 
.77 


4.30 
6.75 


5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

30 
54 
45 
10 


1 


1 


.21 
.48 
.15 
.29 
.26 
.04 

.o:^ 

.079 
.ftJ9 

".  079 
C.079 
1.074 
c.  074 

■vOt^ 

■:   (>:4i 
<>^ 

i>T9 

."79 

h'A 

>.^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dx 

Do. 
:^v>- 

l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Dvv 


r-  C  nt^.i^i  A:v..v.;r.T  yix>  Ar.^rv'.  i  «• 


ey*oh. 
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OontraeU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  25,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  sdu>oh — Continued. 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Qnantitv 
awarded. 


100  pounds 
120  xx>unds 
100  pounds 

24 

Osets 

2 

29,000 


00  dozen  papers 
64  dozen  jMpers; 
32  dozen  papers, 
13  dozen  papers 
12  dozen  papers, 
9 

» 1 

100  pounds 

142  pounds 

157  pounds 

I 

9 

4 

6 

I 

2 

02  pounds 

28  pounds ' 

104  pounds 

160  pounds 

239  pounds 

175  pounds 

21 

85 

2 

170  pounds 

100  pounds 

73  pounds 

83  pounds 

10  pounds 

73  pounds. 

63  pounds. 

30  pounds 

20  pounds. 

30  pounds. 

18,«00  sq.leet.. 

] 

1 

29,700  pounds.. 

52,000  i)0unds.. 

4,3o0  pounds..  .■ 
39 

45 

33 

38 

26 

1,000 pounds.. . 

4 


Article. 


Steel,  spring: 

J  by  1*  Inches 
by  1 J  Inches 
by  2  inches , 
8,  butcher's  12-inch,  stag  handle 

Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith^,  "Lightning" 
or  equal;  to  cut  J.  Vfe.  1.  t^.  J.  i  J.  i.  and  1 
inch,  complete  with  taps,  m  case. 

Swage  blocks,  blacksmitn's,  per  pound 

Tacks  (or  nails),  gUt,  upholsterer  8,  size  No. 

43.  per  1,000. 
Tacks,  upholsterer's,  full  weight,  per  dozen 
papers: 

4-ounce 

G-ounce 

8-ounce 

10-ounce 

12-ounce 

Tape  measures,  75-foot,  bent  leather  case 

Tire  shrinkers 

Toe  calks,  steel: 

No.l 

No.2 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 


No.3 

Trowels,  lOi-inch: 

Brick 

Plastering 

Tuyeres  (tweer),  iron,  duck's-nest  pattern, 

single.  No.  2,  nea\'y. 
Vises: 

Blacksmith's,  solid  box,*4i-inch,  jaw,  per 
pound. 

Carpenter's,  square  slide,  4-inch  jaw 

Gunsmith  s,  parallel  filers,  4-inch  jaw. . . 
Washers,  Iron,  flat : 

For  j-inch  bolt 

For  A-inch  bolt 

For  Hnch  bolt 

For  i-inch  bolt 

For  |-inch  bolt 

For  1-inch  bolt 

Wedges,  wood  chopper's,  solid  steel,  per 
pound: 

.')-pound ' 

G-pound ' 

Well  wheels,  lO-inch,  hea\'y i 

Wire,  annealed,  blued: 

No.  K)  gauge 

No.  20  gauge 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  3  gauge 

No.  0  gauge 

No.  7  gauge : 

No.  8  gauge 

No.  id  gauge 

No.  12  gauge i 

No.  U)  gauge 

No.  IS  gauge ". 

Wiro  cloth,  for  f^cni^ns,  i)ainted 

Wire,  two-point,  barlxxi,  galvanized,  main 
wires  not  larger  than  121  gauge;  barbs  not 
larger  than  l.^A  gauge: 

For  hog  fenee;  space  between  barbs  not 
toexceed3inch<'S. 

For  cattle  fence;  space  Ix'tween  barbs 
not  to  excee<l  .'>  incnes. 
Wire-fence  staples,  li-lnch,  steel,  galvanized.. 

Wire-f.'nce  stn'tchers 

Wpnches,  Coe's  pattern,  solid  handle,  screw, 
bliick: 

N-iliell 

lOincli 

12  iiK'li 

l.VjiK'li 

Iron,  r-liii'd,  roun<l.  11-inch,  per  H)()pounds. .. 

riunilier's.  steam  and  gas  litter's  tools,  fit- 
tinL's.  and  supplies: 
/        B'.a.-^t  furnaces,  combination,  hot  blast, 
l  complete,  with  lin^  i)Ol 


206 
206 
206 
125 
52 


206 
206 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

11 
11 
11 

206 

206 

11 


206 

206 
11 


la  0374 
.0874 
.0874 
.66 

19.25 


.043 
.62 


.39 
.52 
.65 
.78 
.92 
.94 
17.80 

.06 
.06 
.06 

.40 
.35 
.57 


5.70 

5.90 
6.00 


206  i 

.08 

206 

.0725 

206 

.06 

206 

.046 

206  , 

.0425 

206  , 

.042 

Points  of  deUvery. 


San  Franciaoo. 
Do: 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.{ 


11 

.07 

Do. 

11 

.07 

Do. 

125 

.33 

Do. 

•206 

.0476 

Do. 

206 

.06 

Do. 

125 

.06 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

206 

.0375 

Do. 

206 

.04 

Do. 

206 

.049 

Do. 

206 

.055 

Do. 

206 

.015 

Do. 

11 

.037 

Do. 

11 

.037 

Do. 

11 

.a37 

Do. 

206 

.45 

Do. 

206 

.51 

Do. 

206 

.61 

Do. 

206 

.71 

Do. 

206 

1.21 

Do. 

206 

2.6© 

Do. 

11 

04.50 

}   Do. 

206 

0  4.50 

a  One-half  amount  awarded  to  each. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  Marck  tS^  1907,  for  supplies ^  etc.,  for  ihe 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  tc^oo2»--0ontinued. 


HARDWARE— Continned. 


Qoanti^ 
A^rarded. 

Articlft. 

No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 

Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 

25  pounds. 

6 

Plumber's,  steam  and  sas  fitter's  tools,  fit- 
tings, and  supplies— Continued. 
Cement,  gasntter's.  in  5-pound  packages. . 
Cutters,  ^pe,  3-wlieel— 

To  cut  1  to  1  Inch ...  .... 

125 

206 
206 

206 
52 

11 
206 

206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
11 

11 
11 

206 

11 

206 

11 
11 
11 

206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
20(') 
206 
206 

10.125 

1.00 
1.30 

.20 
2.25 

.20 
.40 

3.90 
5.95 

.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.74 
1.00 

3.00 
5.00 

.28 
.37 
.47 
..% 
.70 
.94 
1.68 

.66 
1.18 

.52 

.72 

1.18 

.45 
1.38 

.1775 
.1775 
.22 

.1775 
.1775 
.22 

.019 
.023 
.027 
.034 
.053 

.02 

.025 

.03 

.047 

.06 

.08 

.029 

.a% 

.072 

.09 

.1225 

San  Francisco. 
Do. 

« 

To  cut  J  to  2  Inches 

Do. 

2 

6...;. 

4 

8 

2 

Ladles,  meltixig,  44iich,  wrought,  double 
Up— 

4-Inch 

8-inch 

Pliers,  gas,  forged— 

6-Inch ; 

12-lnch 

Ratchets,  sleeve — 

HftndlA  10  InnhPfii  lonir .    . 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

3 

Handle  17  inches  long 

Do. 

2 

Reamers,  pipe— 

i-inch 

Do. 

2 

4nch 

Do. 

3 

2 

-inch 

IJ-liKJh 

Do. 
Do. 

2 

ll-inch 

* 

Do. 

2 

2-inch 

Do. 

10  seta 

Stocks  and  dies,  adjustable— 

J  to  1  inch 

• 
Do. 

4nt8 

1 J  to  2  inches 

Do. 

3 

Taps,  pipe— 

f4ncii 

Do. 

1* 

A. 

i-inch 

Do. 

0 

1-inch '. 

Do. 

2 

IJ-inch 

Do. 

2 

l}-inch 

Do. 

1 

2-inch .» 

Do. 

2 

12 

11 

54 

97 

56 

Vises,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  hinged  to  hold 

*  to  2-inch  pipe. 
Wrenches,  pipe,  Stilson  pattern— 

lO-lnchf 

18-inch 

Pipe  fittings: 

Bibbs,  levor  handle,  plain,  finished,  for 
Iron  pipe— 

*-lnch 

finch 

1-lnch. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

94 

208 

42 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished, 
iron  pipe — 

A-inch...* 

}-lnch 

1-lnch 

for 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

50 

Boiler   elbows,  with  unions,    malleable 
iron,  bent— 
4x4x1  inch 

Do. 

10 

X    X  1  inch 

Do. 

14 

'  X  i  X  1  inch 

Do. 

10 .. 

10 

28 

Boiler  couplings,  with  unions,  malleable 
iron  straight  - 

X  4  X  1  inch 

\  X  1  X  1  inch 

X  *  X  1  inch 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

364 

330 

Bus  lings,  malleable  iron— 

*xllnch 

1 X 1  inch 

Do. 
Do. 

306 

1  X 1 J  inches 

Do. 

251 

H  X 14  Inches 

Do. 

245 

1*  X  2  Inches 

Do. 

45 

45 

55 

3 

3 

8 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  black 

4-inch, 

i-inch 

1-inch 

IMnch 

ll-inch 

2-inch 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

61 

110 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

Hnch. 

I-inch        

Do. 
Do. 

116 

32 

21 

Hnch 

IJ-inch 

1  H°ch 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

3i. 

2-inch 

Do. 
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OimiraeU  awarded  under  advertiaement  of  March  t5,  1907^  for  guppUes^  etc,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  «c^o2«— -Continued. 


HARDWARE— €k>ntinaed. 


Quantity. 
Awmrded. 


n. 

15. 


a. 
». 

IS. 


IS. 


12 

6 

10 

10 

10 

1ft 

8 

117.. 
156.. 
146.. 
64... 
70... 
66... 


234. 
364. 


168. 
165. 
165. 
6... 


10. 
13. 
3.. 


12. 
22. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 


12. 
12. 
12. 
«.. 
5.. 
5.. 


150. 
131. 
112. 
93.. 
M.. 
78.. 


Article. 


No.  of 

oon- 

traotor. 


Pipe  fittings— Continued 

Coaplinin,  wrought  iron,  black- 
finch! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! 

1-inch 

IHnch 

li-lnch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  wrought  iron,  galvanized— 

♦-inch  * 

9-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

l}-inch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black, 

Hnch. 
Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  gal- 
vanized— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

I-inch 

11-inch 

l$-lnch 

2-inch 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black,  1-inch 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  ga'vanired— 

4-iQch 

1-inch 

1-lnch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

1-hich 

1  J-inch 

ij-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

4-inch 

j-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

l}-inch 

2-inch 

Elbows,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  black, 

*-inch. 
Elbows,  R.  &  Jj.,  malleable  iron,  galvan- 
ized— 

i-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-ioch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side  out- 
let— 

4-lnch 

f-int'h 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

iJ-inch 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  side 
outlet— 

4-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

1  i-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Gas-service  cocks,  brass,  female— 

f-inch 

1-inch , 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wrought-iron,  black— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

i-inch 

1 1-  inch 

IJ-inch 

2-inch 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
125 


Awarded 

prioe 
pea:  unit. 


206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 

206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 


10.025 
.035 
.045 
.059 
.074 
.098 

.035 

.042 

.058 

.08 

.1025 


:^ 


.06 

.075 

.11 

.21 

.23 

.31 

.078 

.064 
.084 
.116 

.029 

.03 

.049 

.074 

.105 

.169 

.038 

.047 

.076 

.113 

.162 

.25 

.08 


.08 

.096 

.12 

.21 

.30 

.40 

.44 

.57 

.014 
.017 
.018 
.025 
.029 
.04 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Francisco. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11 

1 
.20 

11 

.24 

11 

.36 

125 

.09 

206 

.068 

206 

.076 

206 

.14 

206 

.19 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  £5,  1907 y  for  supplies^  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools--^Titixiued. 


HARDWARE— €k>ntinned. 


Quantity 
swazded. 


338 

830 

321 

114 

136 

lao 

750  feet.. 
800  feet. . 
3,300  feet. 
MfiOfeet. 
1,000  feet. 
1,960  feet. 

3,325  feet. 
8,860  feet. 
8,430  feet. 
1,300  feet. 
1,550  feet. 
3,530  feet. 

100  feet.. 
130  feet.. 
100  feet.. 

140 

168 

156 

89 

67 

62 

90 

138 

172........ 

39 

33 

29 

58 

101 

59 

49 

43 

110 

122 

76 

67 

52 

43 

32 

12 

10 

32  dozen. 

83 

78 

88 

29 

24 

24 

193 

312 

280 


Article. 


Pipe  fittings— Continued. 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wrought-iron,  galvan- 
ised— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

l|-inch 

3-inch 

Pipe,  wrought-iron,  black- 
s-inch  

1-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

ij-inch 

3-inch 

Pipe,  wrought-iron,  galvanized— 

i-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

l}-inch 

3-inch 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound— 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

IJ-inch 

Plugs,  cast-iron,  black— 

4-inch 

f-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  f-inch 

2-inch 

Plugs,  cast-iron,  galvanized— 

J-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

U-lnch 

1  j-lnch 

2-inch 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black— 

4  X  J  inch 

i  X  1  inch 

1  X  IJ  Inches 

1 J  X  li  inches 

IJ  X  2  inches 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

4  X  J  inch 

I  X  1  inch 

1  X  IJ  inches 

IJ  X  li  inches 

1 J  X  2  inches 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam— 

i-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Straps,  tinned,  for  A,  J,  1,  1\,  IJ,  and  2 

inch  pipe. 
Tees,  malleable  iron,  black— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

1-lnch 

1  J-inch 

IHnch 

2-inch 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized 

i-inch 

i-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-lnch 

Tees,four-way,  malleable  iron, galvanized - 

i-inch 

J-inch 

1-tnch 


:  No.  of 

con- 
tractor. 

Awarded 

price 
per  unit. 

Points  of  delivery. 

Ivan- 

206 

$0,018 
.019 
.025 
.0375 
.047 
.06 

.035 

.042 

.050 

.08 

.007 

.13 

.047 
.055 
.079 
.108 
.129 
.173 

.0975 
.0975 
.0975 

.01 
.0125 
.017 
.02 
.029    1 

San  Francisco. 

206 

Do. 

206 

Do. 

206 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

206 

Do. 

I             11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

i             11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

i             11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

1 
125 

Do. 

125 

Do. 

125 

Do. 

206 

Do. 

1            206 

Do. 

'           206 

Do. 

206 

Do. 

206 

Do.     . 

206  ; 

206 

206 

206 

206 

200  : 

206 

206  ■ 
206  ' 
206 
206  . 
200 

200 
200 
206 
206 
200  . 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


'J0(> 
20ti 
200 
200 
206 

200 
2()(» 
'2m 
2(V. 
200 
200 

02 
52 


.041 

.017 

.025 

.033 

.041 

.0575 

.082 


.045 

.058 

.072 

.09 

.153 

.41 
.52 
.78 
1.75 
.12 


.034 

.a% 

,058 
105 
13 
189 

045 

058 

09 

155 

207 

297 

099 
121 
143 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


034     ! 

Do. 

04 

Do. 

049 

Do. 

058 

Do. 

099 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  March  26,  1907,  for  supplies,  etc,,  for  the 

Pacific  coast  agencies  and  schools— Contimied. 


HARDWARE— Continued. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


2. 
1. 
1. 


102. 
99.. 
119. 
91.. 
«.. 
86.. 


135. 
364. 
221. 
128. 
149. 
124. 

65.. 
101. 
65.. 
34.. 
31.. 
34.. 


Article. 


Pipe  fittings— Ck>ntinued. 

Tees,  lour-way,  malleable  iron,  galvan- 
ised—Continued. 

IJ-inch 

l}-inch 

2-incb 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  black— 

4-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-lnch 

IHnch 

2-inch 

Unions,  malleable  iron,  galvanized— 

J-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 


Valves,  gSL^e,  high-pressure— 


65. 
95. 
78. 
15. 
12- 
12. 
5-. 
20. 


87. 
12. 
2.. 


11  dozen, 
2  dozen . 
A  dozen . 


8,850  feet 


650  feet 


300  feet . . 
350  feet . . 
1,250  feet 

46 

3 

4 

2 

7 


i-inc 
J-inch 

1-bich 

1  J-inch 

lH°ch 

2-inch 

Valves,  globe,  high-pressure— 

J-inch 

J-inch 

1-inch 

IHnch 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

Valves,  spring,  lever,  J-iQch 

Bibbs,  lever  nandle. for  iron  pipe,  threaded  for 

hose  coupling,  1-inch. 
Hose  goods: 

Couplings,  hose,  cast  brass--  i 

J-inch 

2-inch ' 

2J-inch ' 

Hose  clamps,  brass- 

For  J-inch  hose 

For  2-inch  hose 

For  2J-inch  hose 

Ilose-strap  fasteners,  J  to  1  inch. 
Hose,  niboer,  garden,  J-inch,  in  lengths 

of  fjO  feet,  with  necessary  couplings.   . 
Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined  - 

1  j-inch.  in  lengths  of  50  feet,  with  nec- 
essary couplings. 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

24-inch | 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw 

Combination,  J-inch ! 

li-inch I 

1  J-inch 

2-inch 

2\-inch 


No.  of    Awarded 
price 


con- 
tractor. 


«  Per  dozen. 


52 
52 
52 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 
206 


206 
206 
206 

206 
206 
206 
206 
105 


105 

105 
105 
105 

52 
105 
105 
105 
105 


per  unit. 


I 


ia275 
.442 
.54 

.079 

.09 

.118 

.165 

.20 

.27 

.118 

.144 

.18 

.25 

.32 

.41 

.48 
.78 
L12 
L67 
2.24 
3.36 

.48 
.63 
.88 
L33 
L71 
2.50 
2.00 
1.20 


.071 
.76 
L44 

.29 
.75 
1.26 
.15 
.08 


.225 

.25 
.30 
.64 

.24 

aO.00 

0  11.50 

a  17. 00 

0  33.75 


Points  of  delivery. 


San  Fnuocisoo. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

■ 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Contracts  nimrdrd  under  arfirrtiscmcnt  of  April  ^'^,  1907,  for  coal. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


Points  of  dclivorv 


'    No.  of     Awarded 
con-     !  price  per 


tractor. 


Tons. 


fiOO 

i:.o 

10 


AlbnqiK^njUc  School.  N.  Mex.: 

Best  (rallup  lump ! 

Hard,  ("crrillos 1 

Blacksmith.  Trinidad 'j 


19 
112 


ton. 


,        17.90 
'f       11.25 

.\      laoo 
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Ccmtracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  April  ti,  1907,  for  coal — Continued. 


Qoantitv 
awardea. 


Tonu, 


30 


150 

30 

3 

70 

1 
25 


400 

30 
250 
200 

100 

60 

4 

150 
100 
6 
1,000 
300 
100 

150 

200 

2 

76 


76 
126 

100 
160 


1,400  I 
700  , 

150  ' 

4 
500 

1,200  I 
6  ' 
6 

100 


600 
20 


Points  of  delivery. 


F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Canton  Insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak.: 
Anthracite,  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1, 1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

Eagle  City,  Okla.,  for  Cantonment  Agency,  Okla.: 


McAlester  lump 

Piedmont,  W.  va.,  smithing. 


McAlester  lump  for  Cantonment  School,  Okla 

Chamberlain  School,  S.  Dak.: 

•  Blacksmi  thing 

Anthracite,  stove  or  nut — 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1,  1907 

You^ogheny  screened  lump 

Darlington,  Okla.,  for— 

McAlester  lump,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 

McAlester  lump,  Cheyenne  School 

McAlester  limip,  Arapahoe  School 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak. : 

Hard,  nut,  or  stove 

Soft,  Youghiogheny  lump 

Smithing,  jLilv,  saclced 

Cheyenne  River  School,  S.  Dak.: 

Hard,  nut,  or  stove 

Soft,  Youghiogheny  lump 

Chilocco  School,  Okla.  (at  bidder's  bins) :  Piedmont  smithing 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  No.  1  Monarch  screened  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars.  Crow  Agency,  for  school.  No.  1  Monarch  screened  lump . . 
F.  o.  b.  cars.  Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  for  Lodge  Grass  Subagency,  No.  1 

Monarch  screened  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Pryor,  Mont.,  for  Pryor  School,  No.  1  Monarch  screened 

lump 

F.  o.  b.  Ciirs,  Pryor,  Mont.,  for  Pryor  Subagency,  No.  1  Monarch 

screened  lump 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  blacksmith 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Crow  Creek  Agency : 
Anthracite,  nut — 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

j\iter  September  1, 1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Du  uth,  Minn.,  for  Crow  Creek  School.  R.  Dak. : 
Anthracite,  nut,  egg,  and  stove— 

Dm-ing  July,  1907 

Din-ing  August,  1907 

After  September  1,  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lunap 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak. : 
Anthracite,  stove  or  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

Dm-ing  August,  1907 

After  September  1,  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

Fort  I>ewis  School,  Colo.,  Hesperus  lump 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.: 

Soft 

Blacksmith 

Fort  Peck  School,  Mont.,  soft 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  lor  Fort  Shaw  School: 

Lethbridge  lump 

Hard 

Blacksmith 

Fort  Totten  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  and  nut— 

During  July,  1907 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


218 

45 
244 

218 
45 


166 


209 


27 


244 


318 


218 


218 
194 

71 
234 


Awarded 

price  per 

ton. 


I 


I 


During  August.  1907 

After  September  1,  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump . 
F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas: 
Anthracite,  nut — 

During  July.  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  September  1,  1907. 
Turtle  Mountain  Day  Schools: 
Anthracite,  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907. . . 
After  September  1, 1907. 


218 


218 


$6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 

6.40 

22.50 

6.40 

15.50 

10.85 

10.05 

11.05 

8.05 


5.50 

13.80 
11.00 
l&OO 

14.00 
n.20 

n.oo 

3.60 
3.60 

3.60 

4.10 

4.10 
15.40 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.60 


6.30 
6.40 
6.60 
a60 


6.30 
6.40 
6.60 
3.60 
a60 

8.00 

35.00 

8.00 

9.32 
24.76 
24.26 


11.25 

11.36 

11.46 

8.46 


6.30 
6.40 
6.60 


6.30 
6.40 
6.60 
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^^ontracU  awarded  under  advertisement  of  April  tt,  1907,  for  coal — Continued. 


500 


375 


7€) 


F.  o.  b.  cars,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  for  Qenoa  Sdioc^  Cherokee  or  Weir  City, 

Kans.nut 

lOrand  Junction  School,  Colo.,  soft 

I  OrandJunction  School,  Pumphouae,  Cx>lo.,soft 

Hayward  School,  Wis.: 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  Franklin  Mine  and  Lykens  Val- 
ley, Pa- 

Buring  July,  1907 

During  August.  1907 

During  Septembw,  1907 

Aft^October  1, 1907 

Second  Pool  Youghiogibeny,  Pa.,  resoreened  lump — 

During  July,  August,  and  September,  1907 

Aftea^ctober  1, 1907 

(B.S.WOGeorees  Creek  Big  Vein,  blacksmith 

Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex.,  mine  run 

Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mez.: 

Screened  limip 

Blacksmith 

Kaw  School,  Washunga,  Okla.,  Hastings,  Colo.,  lump 

KIckapoo  School,  Kans.: 

L»ftvenworth  screened  lump 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Smithing 

Kiowa  Agency,  Okla.: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite,  stove 


Naof 

AWftTd 

con- 

price p 

tractor. 

ton. 

53 

u. 

}          35 

{    I 

68 


I 


316 


236 


I  "I 


McAlestcr  lump. 


Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  smithing 

Fort  Sill  School,  Okla.,  McAlester  lump 

Rainy  Mountain  Sidiool,  Okla.,  McAlester  lump 

Riverside  School,  Okla^  McAlester  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.,  at  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  station: 

Hooking  lump 

Pittston  (40  tons  stove,  35  tons  chestnut) 

Delivery  in  April 

Delivery  in  May 

Delivery  in  June 

Delivery  in  July. 


45 


Delivery  In  August . 
cea 


246 


121 


Keystone  from  Lilly  Coal  Comi>any,  Al- 


110 


17 


244 


218 


Blacksmith,  sacb 
Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

toona,  Pa 

Bena  School,  Minn.,  hard,  stove 

Cass  Lake  School: 

Hard,  stove 

Smithing 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  blacksmith 

F.  o.  b.  Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 
Lower  Brule  Agency- 
Anthracite,  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  September  1, 1907 

Lower  Brule  School — 

Anthracite,  stove  and  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  September  1, 1907 

Youghloghenv  screened  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Morris,  Minn.: 
Anthracite,  egg  or  stove— 

J  uly  delivery 

August  deliverv 

September  1, 1907,  to  March  30, 1908,  delivery 

April,  1908 

May,  190« 

June,  1908 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

In  bins,  at  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.: 

Riverside  }  lump 

Hard  stove  (Lehigh  Valley) 

Lilly,  blacksmith 

Walthill,  Nebr.,  for  Omaha  School: 

Scranton  hard,  nut \ 

Powell  Run,  Hocjdng  Valley  lump,  soft / 

soft  or  hard  coal  will  bo  delivered  in  school  bins  for  50  cents  per  ton  additional, 
^ry  is  to  he  made  at  Omaha  Agency  or  Omaha  School  at  Macy,  Nebr.,  add  $2  per  ton 


295   I 


218 


I  „| 


28 


{ 


topri 


k 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  April  22,  1907,  for  coal — Contiuued. 


Qnantitv 
awarded. 


Ton», 
80 
600 

i 


10 
3 


76 
360 
600 
100 


ao 

60 

26 

800 

20 
2 

176 
100 
600 


125 
5 


00 

3 

26 

60 

500 

30 

15 

2 

60 

1,000 


Points  of  delivery. 


ol4 

a4 

a  180 


15 

225 

56 

40 

200 

35 

2 

125 


100 


No.  of    I 
con- 
tractor. 


I 


Oneida  School,  Wis.: 

Hard,  nut,  egg,  or  stove 

Hocking  lump , 

Smithing,  in  sacks,  Lilly  Valley 

In  bins.  Pawnee  Sdiooi  or  Agency,  Okla.: 
Agency- 
Solar  McAlester  fancy  lump 

Davis  &,  Piedmont  blacksmith 

School- 
Solar  McAlester  fancy  lump. ^ 

In  bins,  at  Pierre  School,  S.  Dak.,  Hocking  Valley  screened  lump 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  School,  S.  Dak.,  Hocking  VaUey  screened  lump. . 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Hocking  Valley  screened  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  for— 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.— 
Anthracite,  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

AfterSept.  1, 1907 


Awarded 
price :_ 
■  ton. 


I  "l 


162  L 


63 
68i 


{ 


Smithing... 
Pine  Ridge  School,  S.  Dak.— 

Anthracite,  egK,  stove,  or  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1, 1907. 
iluti^  f( 


F.  o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  for  Pipestone  School.  Minn.: 
Anthradte,  stove— 

Du£hig  J  uly,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

AfterSept.  1, 1907 

You£^og^ieny  screened  lump 

In  bins,  at  Ponca  Agency,  Okla.: 

Frontenac,  Kans.,  screened  lump 

Smithing 

In  Uns,  at  Ponca  School,  Okla.: 

Frontenac,  Kans.,  screened  lump 

Potawatomi  School,  Kans.:  Wear  Qty  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Rapid  City.-S.  Dak.:  Shoiidan  screened  lump,  mined  at 
Dietz,  Wyo.,  at  colliery  owned  by  Sheridan  Coal  Companj-'s  mine 

No.  1 

In  bins,  at  Riverside  School,  Cal.: 

Wellington 

Blacksmithing 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for— 
Agency- 
Hard 

Blacksmith,  sacked 

Hocking  lump 

School- 
Hard  

Hocking  lump 

Day  schools,  Hocking  lump 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.: 

Soft 

Blacksmith,  Hedmont 

Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla.,  soft 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex.,  soft  coal,  Monoro  or  its  equivalent  in  qual- 
ity, from  CerUios  or  Raton,  at  the  option  of  bidder: 

Before  Sept.  20,  1907 

After  Sept.  20,  1907 

Santee  School,  Nebr.,  for— 
Santees— 

Hard,  egg,  or  stove 

Hocking  or  You^hiogheny  lump 

Santee  School.  Hockmg  or  Youghiogheny  lump 

Seger  School,  Okla.,  for: 
Seger  School- 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  stove , 

Mc.XJe'ster  lump 

Red  Moon  School,  McAlester  lump 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  for  Seneca  School,  soft , 

Shawnee  Agency,  Okla.: 

Arkansas  smokeless 

Genuine  Arkansas  anthracite , 


218  I. 


218 

133 
230 

305 
323 


127 


124 


112 


66 


45 
282 

237  ; 


Arkansas  smithing: 

o.  b.  cars,  Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Sisseton  School,  S.  Dak.: 


'I 


Anthracite,  stove,  or  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

AfterSept.  1,  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump. 


218 


S7.SB 
4.  SB 

&96 


7.00 

12.50 

7.00 
7.90 

11. 4S 
11.86 


6.90 

6.40 

6.fi0 

14.25 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 


6.80 
6.40 
6.50 
5.80 

6.26 
16.00 

6.25 
6.40 


4.50 

12.00 
20.00 


16.10 
16.00 
11.80 

16.10 
11.80 
11.80 

7.50 

15.00 

7.50 


5.90 
6.20 


12.20 
9.20 
9.04 


28.00 

10.40 

10.90 

3.25 

5,00 
9.95 
7.50 


6.30 
6.40 
6.60 
3.50 


a  To  be  delivered  in  bins  at  Santee  Agencv;  would  like  to  deliver  one-half  in  September,  October,  and 
NoTember,  1907,  and  balance  In  January  and  February,  1908;  or  will  deliver  as  superintendent  may  desire. 
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OmtractB  awardtd  under  advertisement  of  April  tg,  1907,  for  coal — Continued. 


f  Tom, 


I 

1 

I 

•i 
I 

w 

T 


IfiO 

20 
2 

86 
25 


30 

6 

225 

200 

200 

300 
400 
100  ! 

100 

350 


150 
350 

150 
50 

10 
25 

400 
30 

200 
25 

25 

T5  I 
o35 

40  ; 

I 

50, 

150  I 

120 


Points  of  delivery. 


F.  o.  b.  cars,  Ifl;iiacio  Station.  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  f6r— 
IJte  School,  Colo.,  screened  lump,  soft 


Soathem 

Ignado  subaflency,  Colo.— 
Screened  lump,  soft 

Blacksmith 

Springfield  School.  S.  Dak.: 

Qard j. 

Soft 


No.  of    Awarded 
con-     '  price  per 
tractor,  i     ton. 


Standing  Hock  Agency  warenouse  as  required,  for— 


} 


75 


42 


Agency 


Eton  Canon  School,  Oailnp, 


White  ash  anthracite > 

Blicksmith.  sacked 

Agency  School,  white  ash  anthracite 

Agricultural  School,  white  ash  anthracite. 
Grand  River  School,  white  ash  anthracite 
Tomah  School,  Wis.: 

A  nthracite 

Hocking  or  Youghiogheny  lump. 

F.  o.  b.  cars,  Tnixton.  Ariz.,  for  Tmxt 

N.  Mex.,  or  Trinidad  district,  Colo.,  lump 

Umatilla  School,  Oreg.,  Wyoming 

Tower,  Minn.,  on  track  In  carloads,  for  Vermillion  Lake  School.  Minn.: 
Anthracite,  hard,  nut- 
June,  1907 

July,  1907 

August,  1907 

From  Sept.  1, 1907,  to  Mar.  31, 1908 

April,  1908 

llay,  1908 

June,  1908 

HockJnff  screened  lump 

Wahpeton  School,  N.  Dak.: 

Anthracite  egg,  stove,  and  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

AfterSept.  1, 1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.: 

Anthracite  ^g,  stove,  and  nut— 

During  July,  1907 

During  A ugust ,  1907 

AfterSept.  1, 1907 

-     Smithing 

white  Earth  School,  Minn.: 
Anthracitf!,  stove— 

During  July,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1. 1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn,  for— 
Winnebago  School.  Nebr.— 

Anthracite  egg.  stove,  and  nut— 

During  J  uly.  1907 

During  August,  1907 

AfterSept.  1,1907 

Youghi<»hcny  screened  lump 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.- 
Anthracite,  stove — 

During  J  uly,  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1,  1907 

Youghiogheny  screen^  lump 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  lor  Wittenberg  School.  Wis.,  Hocking 

Toppenish,  Wash.,  for  Yakima  Agency  and  School.  Roslyn 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 
Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.— 
Anthracite  nut  and  stove — 

During  J  uly.  1907 

During  August,  1907 

After  Sept.  1 .  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 

Yankton  School,  S.  Dak — 
Anthracite  nut  and  stove— 

During  July.  1907 

During  August.  1907 

AfterSept.  1.  1907 

Youghiogheny  screened  lump 


} 


31 


26 

167 
151 


217 


{ 


{ 


218 


F. 


218 


218 


118 
64 


218 


13.75 

3.75 
4.00 

10.70 
7.70 


15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
1&25 
1&25 

8.30 
4.80 

11.00 
0.50 


7.21 
7.31 
7.41 
7.51 
7.01 
7.11 
7.21 
4.32 


0.15 
0.25 
0.35 
6.26 


10.40 
10.50 
10.60 
10.00 


ia40 

ia5o 

10.60 
7.60 


6.20 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 
6.50 
14.00 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 


6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
3.50 


a  Only. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  July  1,  1 907  ^  for  coal. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


Tons, 


15 

ao 

30 
20 

ao 

24 


25 

250 

20 

50 

10 

150 

250 


Pointa  of  dellyery. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  for— 

Leech  Lake  Chlppewas,  Minns- 
Anthracite,  ^ig,  stove,  or  nut . 
Youghioglieny  screened  iump. , 

Leech  Lake  School,  Minn. — 

Anthracite,  egg,  stove,  or  nut . 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Yougtiic^heny  screened  lump. 
Cross  Lake  Schooi,  Minn.,  antnracite,  ^;g,  stove,  or  nut 


Red  Lake  Chippewas,  Minn.,  anthracite,  egg,  stove,  or  nut 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Browning  Station,  Mont.,  Lethbridge  screened  lump, 
for— 

B lackf eet  Agency,  Mont 

Agency  Schooi 

Day  schoois 

Oreen  Bay  School,  Wis.,  for— 

Agency,  iiard.  egg,  stove,  or  nut 

M!enominees,  hard,  egg,  stove,  or  nut 

Biiss.  Okla.,  for  Otoe  Schooi,  Okia.,  Kansas  selected  screened  iump. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  f .  o.  b.  cars,  for  Sac  and  Fox  Schooi,  Iowa,  Springfield 

screened  lump 


218 


41 

111 
319 

91 


Awarded 

price 
per  ton. 


I 


fO.50 
3.50 

6.50 
a50 
6.50 
6.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 
7.50 
5.75 

3.00 


Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  August  7,  1907 y  for  com  mealy  cracked  wheat, 

hominy  J  dried  fruity  feedy  flour  y  oatSy  etc. 

CORN  MEAL,  CRACKED  WHEAT,  ^HOMINY,  ROLLED  OATS,  DRIED  FRUIT,  CANNED 

TOMATOES. 


Quantitv 
awarded. 


187,220  pounds . 

32,746  pounds.. 

05;340  pounds.. 

170,720  pounds. 

ISSiOOO  pounds. 
144,500  pounds. 
196.400  pounds. 


6,630    dozen 
oans. 


Articles. 


Com  meal;  must  be  of  good  merchantable 
quality,  steam  dried,  and  either  yellow  or 
white,  as  required;  to  be  delivered  in  new 
double  sacks,  the  inner  one  of  cotton,  the 
outer  one  of  burlap. 

Cracked  wheat;  must  bo  of  good  merchant- 
able quality;  to  be  delivered  in  new  double 
sacks,  the  inner  one  of  cotton,  the  outer  one 
of  burlap,  of  about  100  pounds,  net,  each. 

Hominy;     must  be  of  good  merchantable 

auality,  sound  and  clean;  to  be  delivered  in 
ouble  bags.the  inner  one  to  be  of  good  sub- 
stantial burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny. 

Rolled  oats;  must  be  of  good  merchantable 
quality;  to  be  delivered  in  pasteboard 
boxes  of  2  x>ounds  each,  packed  in  cases  of 
72  pounds  to  the  case. 

Dried  apples;  to  bo  delivered  in  double  bags 
(burlap  covered  with  gunny)  or  in  boxes. 

Dried  peaches;  to  be  delivered  in  double  bags 
(burlap  covered  with  gunny)  or  in  boxes. 

Dried  prunes;  (K)to70's;  70to80's;  SOtoQO's; 
to  be  delivered  in  double  bags  (burlap  cov- 
ered with  gunny)  or  in  boxes. 

Tomatoes;  x>acked  in  strong  cases 


No.  of    Awarded 

con-     I    price 

tractor,   per  unit. 


252    a  II.  47 


220 


bZ25 


220    &C2.25 


Point  of  delivery. 


Kansas  City. 


San  Frandeoo. 


Do. 


227        d.0458    Chicago. 


238 

M048 

San  Francisco. 

238 

M098 

Do. 

238 

'.056 

Do. 

1 
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1.091 

Chicago. 

•  White  or  yellow.     f>  Per  hundredweight,      c  40,000  pounds  only,     d  Only,      e  so-jwund  boxes. 
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Oomirmci»  awarded  under  advhiisement  of  August  7,  1907 ^  for  com  meal,  cracked  wheats 

hominy,  dried  fruit,  feedy  fiowr^  oat$,  etc, — Continued. 


FEED. 


Fommda. 

•30,000 
40,000 
10,000 
20,000 

» 10. 000 

c20,000 
30,000 

««,000 
30,000 
20,000 

»20,000 

«6,000 

«6,000 

10,000 

»8,000 

»0,000 
55,000 

•  18.000 

•  20,000 

•  8,000 

•  10^000 
20,000 

•  10,000 

15,000 
»15,000 

30,000 

60,000 

3,000 

10,000 

10,000 

18,000 

» 10, 000 

» 12, 000 

5.000 

35.000 

10,000 

15,000 

7,000 

» 10, 000 

6,000 

»60,000 

•  5,000 
» 10, 000 
/20,000 
'  0,000 
/ 10, 000 
» 10, 000 
» 10, 000 

20.000 

•  20,000 

»20,000 
#10,000 

no,  000 

/20,000 
»6,000 
#4,000 

/ 12, 000 

/ 15,000 

/20,000 

» 10, 000 

#10,000 

» 15, 000 

/6,000 

10,000 

•5,000 

'2,000 


Pointfl  of  delivery. 


F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  Albuquerque  Scho«I,  N.  Mez. . 

Cheyeniie  Agencv,  S.  Dak.,  for  Chevenne  River  School,  S.  Dak 

Hanem,  Mont.,  for  Fort  Belknap  School,  Mont 

Fort  B  erthold  School,  N.Dak 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Bidwell  School,  Cal 

Hesperus,  Colo.,  for  Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Poplar.  Mont.,  for  Fort  Peck  School,  Colo 

Fort  Snaw,  Mont.,  for  Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 

Grand  Junction  School,  Colo 

Hayward  School,  Wis 

Hayward,  Wis.,  for  Hayward  School 

Dufce,  N.  Mex.,  for— 

J icarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Jicarilla  School,  N.  Mex 

ICaw,  Okla.,  for  Kslw  School. .  v 

Klamath  Agency,  Grog.,  for  Klamath  Sdiool,  Greg,  (delivery  to  be  * 
made  on  or  before  Dec.  1, 1907) 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Awarded 
piioeper 
hundred- 
weight. 


} 


} 


} 


Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wis.  (under  cliarge  of  La  Points  Agency) 

Walker,  Minn.,  for— 

Leech  Lake  Chippewas,  Minn 

Leech  Lake  School.  Minn 

Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  for  Cass  Lake  School 

Bena,  Minn.,  for  Bena  School 

Reliance,  S.  Dak.,  for  Lower  Brul6  School,  S.  Dak > 

Morris,  Minn.,  for  Morris  School 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  for— 

I       Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich | 

Fort  Defiance  (.\gency),  Arii:.,  for— 

Navaio  School,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Little  Water  School,  N.  Mex 

Wadsworth,  Nev.,  for  Nevada  School,  Nev ' 

Gneida,  Wis.,  for  Gneida  School .* ' 

jPawhuska,  Gkla.,  for  Gsage  School 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  for  Phoenix  School 

Hoyt,  Kans.,  for  Potawatomi  School 

Reservation,  Wash.,  for  Puyallup  School 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  for  Rapid  City  School 

Red  Lake  Agency.  Minn.,  for  Red  Lake  School \ 

Cross  Lake  School,  Minn / 

Rice  Station,  Ariz.,  for  Rice  Station  School 

Toledo,  Iowa,  for  Sac  and  Fox  School,  Iowa 

Chemawa,  Orest.,  for  Salem  School 

Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  for  Navajoes  (San  Juan  Scliool,  N.  Mex.) 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex 

Santee  School,  Nebr 

Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  for  Seneca  School 


120 
156 
257 
31 
253 
261 
257 
193 
108 
156 
252 

261 
252 

177 
156 


{ 


267  !^ 

291 
252 

156 
252 


132 

231 
252 

252 


I 


Arlington,  Cal.,  for  Sherman  Institute,  Cal. . . 

Siletz  School,  Greg 

Ignacio,  Colo.,  for  Southern  Ute  School,  Colo. 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  for— 


252  ' 
252 
325 
160 

259 

252 
252 
252 
261 

120 

56 

252 

252 
145 
261 


{ 
{ 


Agency 

School 

Agricultural  School 

Grand  River  School , 

Everett,  Wash.,  for  Tulallp  School,  Wash. 


I 


31 


i 

:::::::::;;:::::::! 

I  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  Wild  Rice  River  School,  Minn \ 

;  Park  Rapids,  Minn.,  for  Pine  Point  School,  Minn / 


Uintah  School,  Utah 

Uintah  Agency  (for  Uintahs,  etc.),  Utah, 
Tower,  Minn.,  for  Vermilion  Lake  School,  Minn. 


a  Bran,  in  one  delivery. 
»Bran. 


<*Com  and  oats. 
(<  Mixed  feed. 


e  Gnlv. 
/Feed. 


283 

22 
252 
267   { 

e  Shorts. 


11.40 
1.00 
LOO 
2.33 
L14 
LOO 
1.90 
1.45 
L70 
1.60 
1.29 

L94 
1.94 
L87 

LIO 
L40 
1.6U 

L74 
L74 
L74 
L74 
L49 
L29 

L66 
L18 

2.315 

2.315 

2.315 

2.00 

1.88 

1.82 

1.23 

1.50 

1.82 

1.75 

1.87 

1.799 

L9997 

2.37 

1.87 

1.27 

L90 

L50 

1.75 

45 

87 

23 
1.42 
2.05 
1.89 

1.64 
1.69 
1.99 
1.99 
1.64 
1.69 
1.89 
1.89 
1.65 
1.00 
1.10 
1.65 
2.60 
2.07 
L74 
L79 


1. 
1. 
1. 
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hominy  y  dried  fruity  feed ,  flour ,  oois,  etc. — Continued. 

FEED— Continued. 


QuantitT 
awardea. 


Pounda. 

6,000 

6,000 

012,000 

»3,000 

<2,000 

5,000 


Points  of  delivery. 


Winnebago  School,  Nebr.,  for— 

School A 

Winnebagoes 

^Wittenberg  School 

ZunI  School,  N.  Mex 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


} 


Awarded 

gxioeper 
imdred- 
wei^t. 


$1.77 
1.77 
1.80 
1.50 
1.45 
2.665 


FLOUR. 


87,000 

35,000 
20,000 
3,600 
20,000 
18,000 

20,000 
10,000 

825 
1,000 

2,000 

400 

72,000 

50,000 

30,000 

33,000 

20,000 

2,000 

140,000 

28,000 

40,000 

6,000 

225,000 

<i35,000 
d 20, 000 

50,000 
34,000 

115,000 
5,000 

<i50,000 

«« 50,000 

<*  3,000 

d 2,500 

40,000 
30,000 

40,000 
35,000 
65,000 
300 
52,000 
^60,000 

35,000 
135,000 
6,000 
82,000 
24,000 
00,000 
60,000 


Albuquerque^  N.  Mex.,  for  Albuquerque  School 

Browning.  Mont.,  for— 

Blacldeet  Agency,  Mont 

Agency  School 

Day  Schools 

Holy  Family  Mission 

Canton  Indian  insane  Asylum,  S.  Dak 

Canton,  Okla.,  for— 

Cantonment  School,  Okla 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians 

Schurz,  Nev.,  for— 

Police,  Walker  River,  Nevada 

Walker  River  Day  School,  Nev 

Winnemucca.  Nev.,  for— 

Fort  McDermitt  Day  School,  Nev 

Police,  Fort  McDermitt,  Nev 

Stewart,  Nev.,  for  Carson  School,  Nev 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  for  Chamberlain  School,  S.  Dak 

Whittier,  N.  C.  for  Cherokee  School,  N.  C 

Darlington,  Okla.,  for— 

Cheyenne  School 

Arapahoe  School 

Police 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Agency 

Ute  Indians 

School 

Day  Schools 

Chilocco  School,  Okla 

Parker,  Ariz.,  for— 

Colorado  Kiver  School,  Ariz 1 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz / 

Chaml:erlain,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak (^ 

Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak ) 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak 1 

Flandreaus / 

Holbrook.  Ariz.,  for— 

Fort  Apache  Agency  School,  Ariz 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Ariz 

Cibecue  Day  School,  Ariz 

Canyon  Day  School,  Ariz 

Harlem,  Mont.,  for— 

Fort  Belknap  School,  Mont \ 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont I 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  for— 

Fort  Ilall  School,  Idaho I 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho ) 

Navaio  Springs  Agency,  Colo 

Navajo  Springs  Day  School,  Colo 

Hesperus,  Colo.,  for  Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo 

Needles,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz 

Poplar,  Mont.,  for— 

Fort  Peck  Agency  School,  Mont I 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Day  Schools,  Mont I 

Vaughn,  Mont.,  for  Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 

Colorado  Siding,  Cal.,  for  Fort  Yuma  School.  Cal 

r.enoa,  Nobr..  for  Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  Grand  Junction  School,  Colo 


120 

322 
156  i 
252 


252 


}  «'!{ 


231 
231  i 
322  j 
102 

102  I 


I 

■I 


156 
252  , 
301   { 

102  I 

252  { 

301 

322 


322 

196 
196 
261  I 
301 


322 

322 
301 
102 
322 


I 

{ 


92.45 

2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 
2.80 

2.36 
2.36 

3.10 
3.10 

3.35 
3.35 
3.38 
2.59 
2.79 

2.31 
2.31 
2.31 

2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2  80 
2.16 

3.46 
3.46 

2.59 
2.59 

2.58 
2.58 

3.22 
3.22 
3.22 
3.22 

2.43 
2.43 

1.75 
1.75 
2.25 
2.25 
2.35 
3.12 

2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
3.12 
2.39 
2.30 


a  Feed. 


^Bran. 


c  Shorts. 


d  In  carload  lots  only. 
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hniraets  awarded  under  advertisement  of  August  7, 1907^  for  com  meal,  cracked  wheat, 

hominy,  dried  fruit,  feed,  flour,  oats,  etc—Continued. 


FLOUR—Continued. 


Qjoantitv 
awudM. 


Fomndt. 

SO,  000 

800 

l,fi00 

25,000 

300,000 

3,000 

00,000 

20,000 

fiO,000 

4»000 

18»000 

20^000 
36^600 
40,000 
34,000 

15,000 
5^500 
8^000 

40,000 

20LO0O 

15,000 

8^000 

13,000 

27,500 
13,000 

2S»000 
10,000 

40,000 

5,000 

700 

1,500 

3,500 

44,000 

80,000 

60,000 

4,000 
1,000 

15,000 

8,000 
40,000 
36,000 

9,000 

564 

25,000 

180,000 

36,000 

500,000 
60,000 
20,000 
60,000 

28,000 
360 
12,000 
40,000 
60,000 

5,000 

3^000 

22,000 

15,000 

•66,000 


Points  of  delivery. 


No.  of 
con- 
tractor. 


Shawano,  Wis.,  for— 

Qreen  Bay  School. 

PoUoe 

Stookbridjge  Day  School. 
Beckwlth,  CaL,  for  Greenville  School,  Cal. 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Seligman,  Ariz.,  for  Havasupai  School,  Ariz 

Havward,  Wis.,  for  Hayward  School,  Wis 

Duloe,  N.  Mex..  for— 

Jicarllla  Scnool 

Jicarilla  Agency , . . 

Kaw,  Okla.,  for  Elaw  School,  Okla 

Germantown,  Kans.,  for  Kickapoo  School,  Kans. 
Anadarko.  Okla.,  for— 

Kiowa  Agency 

Riverside  School 

Fort  8U1,  Okla.,  for  Fort  Sill  School 

Gotebo,  Okla.,  for  Rainy  Mountain  School 

Ashland,  Wis.,  for— 

La  Pointe  Agency 

PoUce  

Day  schools. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.,  for  Lac  du  Flambeau  school. 
Walker,  Minn.,  for— 

Leech  Lake  Chippewas. . 

Leech  Lake  School 

Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  for  Cass  Lake  School . 
Bena,  Minn.^or  Bena  School. 
Reliance,  S.  Dak.,  for- 

Lower  Bnil6  Agency. 

Lower  Bnil6  School  . 
Tularosa,  N.  Mex.,  for— 

Mescalero  School . 

Mescalero  Agency. 
Mooui  School,  Ariz.,  for- 

Moqui  School. 

Second  Mesa  Day  SchooL 

Moquis. 

Polacca  Day  SchooL 

Canon  Diablo,  Ariz.,  for  Oraiba  Day  School 

Morris,  Minn.,  for  Morris  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich 

Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  for  Navajo  School,  N.  Mex 

Seattle,  Wash.,  for— 

Neah  Bay  Agency 

Police 

Wadsworth,  Nev.,  for— 

Nevada  School 

Nevada  Agency 

Oneida,  Wis.,  for  Oneida  School 

Pawhuska,  Okla.,  for  Osage  School 

Otoe  Agency  Warehouse,  Okla.,  for— 

Otoe  School 

Otoe  Police 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  for  Pawnee  School 

Phoenix  School,  Ariz 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  for  Pierre  School 

Rushville,  Nebr.,  for— 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak 

Pine  Ridge  School,  S.  Dak 

Day  Schools,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  for  Pijwstone  School,  Minn 

Ponca  Agencv  Warehouse,  Okla.,  for— 

Ponca  Scnool 

Ponca  Police 

Hoyt,  Kans.,  for  Pottawatomie  School,  Kans 

Reservation,  Wash.,  for  Puyallup  School,  Wash. . . 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  for  Rapid  City  School,  S.  Dak 
Redby,  Minn.,  for— 

Red  Lake  Chippewas,  Minn. 

Red  Lake  Police,  Minn. 

Red  Lake  School,  Minn 

Cross  Lake  School,  Minu. 

Talkiai  Ariz.,  for  Rice  Station  School,  Ariz 


252 

231 
252 
252 
252 

120 

86 
252 


252 


252 


Awarded 

E  rice  per 
andred- 
weight. 


( 


{ 


252 

102 
252 

72 

252 

252 

57 

132 

325  i| 

322  || 

252 
252 


86 

252 
144 
102 


{ 


}    -:l 


102 
252  i 

86 

252 
325  I 

102  I 

252 
301 


,{ 


S2.68 
2.58 
2.58 
2.65 
2.24 
4.46 
2.58 

2.10 
2.10 
2.40 
2.48 

2.31 
2.31 
2.27 
2.31 

2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.68 

2.58 
2.58 
2.76 
2.74 

2.59 
2.59 

2.71 
2.71 

4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.40 
2.58 
2.39 
3.205 

2.125 
2.125 

2.35 
2.35 
2.58 
2.28 

2.40 
2.40 
2.36 
2.98 
2.49 

2.33 
2.33 
2.33 
2.58 

2.40 

2.40 

2.48 

2.125 

2.44 

2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 
3.65 


a  In  carload  lots  only. 
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Contracts  awarded  under  advertisement  of  August  7, 1907,  for  com  meal,  cracked  wheat, 

Junniny,  dried  fruity  feedj  flour,  oats,  efc— Continued. 


FLOUR— Continued. 


Qtumtltv 
awarded. 


Points  of  delivery. 


No.  of 

con^ 

tractor. 


Awarded 

pilosper 

nimdiiBd- 

wefght. 


Pounds. 
235,000 
45,000 
24,300 

15,000 
1,350 

20,000 

1,350 

12,000 

16,000 

ago,  000 
as,  000 

28,000 
10,000 

90,000 

1,000 

13,000 

15,000 

2,500 

25,000  ; 
3,000  ' 
8,800  I 

24,000  ! 

30,000  I 
0  120,000  ! 

10,000 
25,000  ' 
12,000 

300,000 
40,000 
29,000 
34,500 
7,000 
65,000 

026,000 
0  10,000 

30,000 
2,400 

35,600 
14,300 
10,000 
15,000 
16,000 
22,000 

21,500 

10,000 

ft  20, 000 

61,000 

18,000 

1,000 


8,000 

3,000 

30,000 

20,000 

30,000 

3,600 

'50,000 
20,000 
'9,000 


Valentine,  Nebr.,  for^ 
Rosebud  Agency. 
Rosebud  School . 


Dak. 


Other  day  schools 

Bonesteel,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Ponca  Creek  Issue  Station 

Milk's  Camp  Day  School 

Reliance,  S.  Dak.,  for— 

Big  White  River  Issue  Station 

Bull  Creek  Day  School 

Toledo,  Iowa,  for  Sac  and  Fox  School,  Iowa. 
Stroud,  Okla.,  for  Sac  and  Fox  School,  Okla. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  for— 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  Day  School 

Shiprock,  N.  Hex.,  for— 

San  Juan  School 

Navaho  Indians 

Santa  Fe  School,  N.  Mex.,  for— 

School 

Pueblo  schools 

Santee  School,  Nebr 

Santee,  Nebr.,  for  Santee  Indians 

Niobrara,  Nebr.,  for  Ponca  Indians 

Weatheriord,  Okla.,  for— 

Seger  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians 

Elk  City,  Okla.,  for  Red  Moon  School 

Wyandotte,  Okla.,  for  Seneca  School 

Thackery,  Okla..  for  Shawnee  School 

Arlington,  Cal.,  for  Sherman  Institute,  Cal. . 
Ignacio,  Colo.,  for— 

Southern  U  te  School 

Ignacio  Sub-agency 

Sprii^eld,  S.  Dak.,  for  Springfield  School,  S 
Pollock,  S.  Dak.,  for- 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Agency  School 

Agricultural  School 

Grand  River  School 

Day  schools 

Tomah,  Wis.,  for  Tomah  School 

Hackberry,  Ariz.,  for — 

Truxton  Canon  School \ 

Hualapais ) 

Everett,  Wash.,  for— 

Tulalip  School I 

Day  schools ) 

Dragon,  Utah,  for— 

Ouray  Agency I 

Uintah  Agency  (Uintahs,  etc.) > 

Uintah  School. ) 

Tower,  Minn.,  for  Vermillion  Lake  School 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  for  W^ahpcton  School 

Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  for  Western  Navaho  School,  Ariz , , 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  for- 

Western  Shoshone  School,  Nev \ 

Western  Shoshone  Aeency,  Nev / 

Park  Rapids,  Minn.,  for  Pine  Point  School 

Fosston,  Minn.,  for  PortervUle  Day  School 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  Wild  Rice  River  School 

Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  Pembina  Day  School,  Minn 

Either  Ogrma,  Minn.,  or  White  Earth  Agencj',  as  Departmont  may 
decide,  for— 

Wliite  Earth  Chippewas 

PoUce 

White  Earth  School 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  for  Winnebago  School 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  for  WltUmberg  School 

Toppenish,  Wash.,  for  Yakima  police 

Wagner,  S.  Dak.  for—  * 


Yankton  Agencv. 
Yankton  School. 


Zuni,  N.  Mex.,  for  Zufli  School. 


1 

1 

r   12.31 

2L31 

2L31 

102  . 

2.49 

1 
\ 

2L40 

' 

2.50 

2.50 

102 

2.50 

252 

2.36 

301  ; 

r       3.50 
i       3.50 

IM   . 

r       2.75 

i       2.75 

120  i        2.35 
^  i       2.35 

56 

2L50 

»i 

2.50 

102  ! 

2L49 

f       2.36 

252 

2.36 

2.48 

252 

2.31 

252  . 

2.31 

301 

2.42 

251   . 

(       2.20 
I        2.20 

252 

2.40 

2.48 

2.48 

205 

2.48 

1 

2.48 

2.48 

252 

2.58 

301   . 

r       3.24 
i       3.24 

325 

r       2.125 
i        2.125 

1 

1 

(       2.58 

322  . 

2.58 

1        2.58 

252  . 

2.71 

205: 

2.58 

252 

1 

3.58 

1 

322  . 

1 

(        1.95 
[       1.95 

267 

2.99 

267 

aoo 

228 

2.60 

[        2.60 

228  ; 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

252 

2.40 

252 

2.66 

325 

2.125 

243 

1 

j        2.69 
\        2.69 

132  , 

3.556 

o  In  carload  lots  only. 


frOnly. 


c  In  one  shipment. 
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SSSffl 


10.000 
0,000 

nooo 


tooo 
000 


«,ooa 

■1.000 
lO^OOO 


PolatB  or  deliTOiT. 


F.o.b.  Albuguenue,  N.  Uen.,  lot  Albaqneiqae  EtAool. . 
F.  o.  b.  Lttgaaot  N.  Max.,  for  Lfigiui&  and  Acoma  larmen 

Bnoiblne,  Adx.,[(irCe>iioa  Diablo  Nsvajoes,  Adc. 

Cantan,  Okli 


Cbaymiiaa  and  Arapahoea 

Btawart  Ner.,  tor  CanoD  Scbool . 

nhunhBriiin  dcbool,  S.  Dak 

River  Agency.  8.  Dak.,  J 

Ton  Bertbolit  Aenon,'  N.'  I 
Colo.,(or> 


>r?0Tt81iaw  School... 


Oimod  Junction  School,  Colo . . 
Backwith,  Cal.,  lor  areenTlllt.  School.  LBl 
n_,. ._..    .. .  „  -unpal  Bohool... 


ara  Ule  Sotaoolj , 


Jicadila  Agenc;,  N.  Uei 


Can  Late.  Ulna.,  lor  Can  Lake  Bchool. . 


I,  Mtoii..  [or'faena  Se 

Sbamino,  Wis..  loc  Uenomoi 
Uoqui  Bchoo'    '    ' 


Littlo  WttferSrhoil',  N.  MeiV. 
Pawhusks,  Okla.,  lor  Oaaga  St 


Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  lor— 


a  (under  Onen  Bar  SohOOl,  Wia.) . . 


4  Lake  CUppewas. . 


Iroud,  Oklfl.,  lor  Sac  and  Foi  Agoicy,  Olda, . . 
m  Juaa  School,  (J,  Hex,,  lor— 

School 

San  Juan  Navajora 


Bprinefield  School,  S,  Dak 

Hackbcrrr.  Aili.,  lorTruiton  Canon  School,  Aiti.. 

Everett,  Waah.,  for  TulaJlp  School 

Dinlah  School,  Utah 

FlaKBtaS.  Arlt..  Tor  Wcilem  Navajo  BofaOOl,  Ada. , . 
WlnnebaBa,  Nebt.,  lor— 

School - 


GoDdrod- 


>i  beton  Dtc  1, 1007.      «  Only. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED 

TRIBES. 


Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime 
30,  1907.  Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  the  work  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  therewith  have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  previous 
reports^  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to  them  only  for  the  purpose 
of  makmg  the  present  report  mtelli^ble. 

The  ownersnip  in  common  of  land,  the  contending  claims  to 
improvements  placed  on  the  public  domain  by  the  members  of  the 
tribes,  the  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Five  Tribes  whose  rights 
must  all  be  investig^ated,  and  the  natural  obstacles  arising  from  a 
widespread  desire  ox  the  Indians  to  maintain  their  existing  tribal 
relations  and  their  aversion  to  accept  allotment  of  land  in  severalty, 
as  well  as  those  placed  in  the  way  dv  persons  who  desired  in  some 
manner  to  profit  by  the  delay,  have  been  fully  treated. 

There  remains  only  to  report  on  the  completion  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  progress  made  in  the 
allotment  of  lands,  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  patents,  and  the 
appraisement  of  improvements  upon  lands  claimed  by  intermarried 
Cnerokees  whose  rights  had  been  adversely  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Allotments  have  been  made  to  the  majority  of  citizens  and  freed- 
men  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  work  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  by  my  successor  consists 
mainly  of  allotments  to  minors  under  the  act  of  Congress. approved 
April  26.  1906;  allotments  to  persons  whose  enrollment  was  not 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imtil  March  4,  1907;  frac- 
tional allotments,  and  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  patents  cover- 
ing such  allotment  selections. 

ENROIiliMENT  OF  CITIZENS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  act  which  provided  for  the  enrollment  of  those  children  bom 
to  citizens  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations 
prior  to  March  4,  1906  (act  of  April  26,  1906,  34  Stat.  L.,  137),  who 
were  living  on  that  date  stipulated  that  the  rolls  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  should  be  closed  March  4,  1907,  and  by  an 
express  provision  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  without  authority 
to  approve  the  enrollment  of  any  person  after  that  date. 

By  reason  of  the  number  of  pending  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
impracticable  to  secure  sufiicient  evidence  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  applicants,  and  in  which  action  had  been  delayed  in&\i^^ox\> 
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to  secure  additional  information,  of  the  applications  filed  under 
opinions  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  in  various  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw cases,  of  the  motions  for  rehearing  filed  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  26,  1906,  of  the  enrollment  of  minors 
under  said  act,  and  of  the  necessity  for  the  disposition  of  all  enroll- 
ment matters  by  the  Conmussioner  and  the  Department  not  later 
than  March  4,  1907,  the  work  for  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1907,  was 
exceedingly  onerous. 

Inmiemately  after  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  parties  were  sent  to 
the  field  in  the  respective  nations  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
data  necessary  for  the  determination  of  all  unfinished  cases.  Addi- 
tional employees  were  enga^d  in  the  general  office  and  the  entire 
force  worked  day  and  night  m  order  that  all  the  work  mi^ht  be  com- 
pleted and  that  no  person  entitled  to  enrollment  might  oe  omitted. 
The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  inexperienced  clerks  and  the 
limited  time  ^or  the  completion  of  the  work  added  to  the  burden,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  a  careful  check  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment records  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  showed  that  onlv  a  few  per- 
sons who  might  have  been  entitled  to  citizenship  had  not  been  placed 
on  the  rolls. 

CHOCTAWS  AND  CHICKASAWS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  Jime  30.  1906,  the  Commissioner 
was  still  receiving  appUcations  tor  enrollment  of  minors  imder  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  and  he  continued  to  receive  such 
applications  until  Jidy  25,  1906.  The  act  of  April  26,  1906,  had  been 
construed  by  the  Commissioner  not  to  include  the  children  of  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  in  all 
their  treaties  with  the  Government,  had  defined  citizens  as  not  includ- 
ing freedmen,  but  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  325\  on  July  17,  1900,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  directed  this  office  to  receive  the  applications  for 
enrollment  of  cliildren  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen. 

These  applications  were  received  up  to  and  including  July  25,  1906, 
and  on  July  11,  1906,  the  case  of  Ethel  Pearson  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  for  consideration.  The  question  of  the  right  to 
enrollment  of  children  of  Cht>ctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  bom  sub- 
sequent to  September  25,  1902,  who  were  livinji  on  March  4.  1906,  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  opinion,  and  on  November  3.  1906, 
it  Wiis  held  that  tlie  children  of  Choctaw  freedmen  were  entitled  to 
enrc>Ilment  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26.  1906.  Sub- 
seouently.  on  November  15, 1906.  the  IJepartment  rendered  a  decision 
holding  that  Chickasaw  freedmen  were  not  a  class  of  citizens  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1906.  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  21,  1906.  and  that  their  cliildren  were  not,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  enrolhnent  under  said  acts. 

Testimony  in  minor  Choctaw  freedmen  cases  was  heard  by  the  Com- 
missioner at  the  Choctaw  Land  Office.  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  from* December 
1,  1906,  to  December  31,  1906,  inclusive.  The  parents  of  all  children 
for  whom  applications  had  been  received  subsequent  to  July  25,  1906, 
were  notified  of  this  hearing  and  many  appeared  to  submit  ti^timony 
to  show  that  apphcation  had  been  made  for  the  enrollment  of  their 
chiliiren.  either  m  person  or  by  letter,  prior  to  July  26,  1906. 
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The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  provided  as  follows: 

And  no  motion  to  reopen  or  reconsider  any  citizeDship  case,  in  any  of  said  tribes, 
duJl  be  entertained  unless  filed  with  the  CommisBioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  or  decision  sought  to  be  reconsidered  except 
as  to  decisions  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  wmch  cases  such  motion  shall 
be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act.    *    *    * 

Under  this  provision  many  motions  were  filed  by  applicants  and 
their  attorneys  prior  to  Jime  26,  1906,  in  cases  whicn  had  been 
adversely  determmed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906. 
Many  others  were  filed  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  Depart- 
mental decisions.  This  was  done  in  many  instances  to  permit  the 
holding  of  lands  claimed  by  such  applicants  pending  a  disposition  by 
the  Department  of  the  motions  for  rehearing. 

These  motions  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  with  reports  as 
to  the  previous  action  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  and 
perceptibly  increased  the  work  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  petitions  for  transfer  from  the  rolls  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
fireedmen  to  the  rolls  of  citizens  by  blood  of  these  two  tribes  filed 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Department  of  January  26,  1905,  and 
November  11,  1905,  In  the  case  of  Joe  and  Dillard  Perry,  were  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
April  26,  1906,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Department.  The  procedure 
adopted  for  the  reception  and  consideration  of  these  petitions  was 
described  in  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906. 
Petitions  to  the  number  of  253  were  filed  for  1,610  persons.  Peti- 
tions for  the  transfer  of  11  persons  were  ^ranted  and  tne  petitions  for 
the  transfer  of  1,599  persons  were  deniea. 

For  the  enrollment  of  white  children  of  intermarried  citizens  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  202  petitiohs  were  filed  imder  the 
decisions  of  the  Department  of  March  25,  1905,  and  December  8,  1905, 
in  the  Chickasaw  case  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  including  670  peti- 
tioners, and  were  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  oi  the 
act  of  Jime  21,  1906,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Department.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  in  the  cases  of  5  persons  granted  enrollment 
were  affirmed  by  the  Department,  decisions  in  the  cases  of  30  persons 
granted  enrollment  were  reversed  by  the  Department,  decisions  in 
the  cases  of  6  persons  denied  enrollment  were  reversed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  decisions  in  the  cases  of  629  persons  denied  enrollment 
were  affirmed  by  the  Department. 

One  himdred  and  thirty-four  petitions  for  rehearing  and  enrollment 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Department  of  February  10,  1905,  and 
December  8,  1905,  in  the  Choctaw  case  of  Loula  West,  including  1,087 
petitioners,  were  filed  with  the  Commissioner.  Decisions  rendered  by 
the  Commissioner  granting  the  enrollment  of  10  petitioners  were 
affirmed  by  the  Department,  decisions  granting  the  enrollment  of  153 
persons  were  reversed  by  the  Department,  and  decisions  denying 
the  enrollment  of  924  persons  were  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  enrollment  of  tne  10  petitioners,  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  Commissioner  and  affirmed  bv  the  Department,  was  subsequently 
canceled  under  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  of  February  19,  1907. 
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OHOOTAW8. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there  were  awaitjng 
action  the  claims  of  435  persons  for  enrolhnent  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
as  citizens  by  blood  and  intermarriage.  There  were  170  additional 
cases  in  which  no  formal  application  had  been  made,  but  in  which 
testimony  had  been  submitted  to  show  that  application  was  made 
within  the  time  provided  by  law,  and  12  other  cases  which  were 
remanded  by  the  Department,  malang  a  total  of  617  to  be  determined. 

Dming  the  fiscal  year  the  names  of  181  persons  were  added  to  the 
final  roll  of  citizens  by  blood  and  122  to  tM  roll  of  citizens  by  mar- 
riage. Decisions  of  the  Gommission  and  Commissioner  denying  the 
applications  for  enrollment  of  149  persons  as  citizens  by  blood  and 
84  persons  as  citizens  by  marriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  were 
affirmed  by  the  Department  during  the  year.  The  decisions  denying 
5  persons  as  citizens  by  blood  and  6  persons  as  citizens  by  mamage 
were  reversed  and  the  applicants  ordered  enrolled. 

The  Commissioner,  during  the  fiscal  year,  declined  to  receive  the 
applications  for  enrollment  of  35  persons  as  citizens  by  blood  and  2 
persons  as  citizens  by  marriage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  decisions 
were  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  Commissioner  also  dismissed  the  applications  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  102  persons  as  citizens  by  blood  and  22  persons  as  citizens 
by  marriage  for  the  reason  that  tlie  evidence  showed  such  applicants 
to  have  died  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  or  for  the  reason  that  no 
information  relative  to  their  identification  and  whereabouts  could 
be  obtained,  either  througli  the  field  parties  operating  in  the  Qioctaw 
and  Cliickasaw  nations  or  from  representative  citizens  of  the  tribes, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  had  either  died  or  removed  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

The  followini2:  ta])le  shows  the  work  done  by  the  Commissioner  in 
the  enrollment  of  Clioctaws  by  blood  and  marriage  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907: 

Enrollment  of  Choctaws  during  Ji seal  year  cridfd  June  SO,  1907. 


Choctaws  by  blood 

Choctaws  by  marriage. 

Total 


Enrolled. 
181 

Refused. 

124 
66 

Dismissed.    Total. 

i 

102            407 

122 

22  1          210 

303 

190 

124  1          617 

1 

CHICKASAWS. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  there  remained 
pending  final  action  the  applications  for  enrollment  of  209  persons  as 
citizens  in  the  Chickasaw  is  ation  by  blood  and  marriage.     This  num- 
ber was  increased  by  27  cases  where  no  formal  application  had  been 
made,  but  where  testimony  was  introduced  to  establish  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  within  the  time  provided  by  law,  and  by  5  cases 
that  were  remanded  by  the  Department,  luaking  a  total  of  241 
^Hcants  to  be  disposed  of. 
uring  the  year  65  persons  have  ])een  added  to  the  final  roll  of 
ens  by  blood  and  19  to  the  roll  of  citizens  by  marriage.     Decisions 
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were  rendered  by  the  Gommissioner  during  the  year  denying  the 
applicaticms  for  the  enrolknent  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  90  per- 
sons as  citizens  by  blood  and  of  34  persons  as  citizens  by  marriage. 
The  Commissioner  also  declined  to  receive  the  appUcations  for  enroll- 
ment of  4  persons  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
These  decisions  were  approved  by  the  Department.  The  Commis- 
sioner^ also  dismissed  the  applications  for  enrollment  of  22  persons 
as  citizens  by  blood  and  7  persons  as  citizens  by  marriage.  The 
following  statement  shows  concisely  the  work  done  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year: 

Enrollment  of  Chickasaws  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1907, 


Enrolled. 


Chietaaawe  by  blood 65 


Refused. 


94 


ChickMaws  by  marriage 19  i  34 


Dismissed.   Total. 


22  I         181 

7  I  60 


Total 84 


128 


29 


241 


CHOCTAW   FBEEDMEN. 

Dmi^  the  year  168  persons  have  been  enrolled  as  Choctaw  freed- 
men.  nme  appUcations  for  the  enrollment  of  133  persons  ^ere  re- 
fused and  the  action  of  the.  Commissioner  was  approved  by  the 
Department.  Applications  for  the  enrollment  of  18  persons  were 
dismissed.  The  Uommissioner  also  declined  to  receive  the  appUca- 
tions for  the  enrollment  of  8  persons  as  Choctaw  freedmen,  ana  this 
action  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CHICKASAW   FBEEDMEN. 

The  names  of  124  persons  have  been  added  to  the  final  roll  of 
Chickasaw  freedmen  dming  the  fiscal  year.  The  applications  of  60 
persons  were  denied  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  decision  was  affirmed 
m  aU  cases  except  those  of  3  persons  whose  enroUment  was  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  appUcations  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  11  persons  as  Chickasaw  freedmen  were  dismissed.  The 
Commissioner  also  decUned  to  receive  the  appUcations  for  the  enroU- 
ment of  2  persons  as  Chickasaw  freedmen.  This  action  was  affirmed 
by  the  Department. 

The  names  of  5  persons  were  stricken  from  the  roU  of  Chickasaw 
freedmen  prior  to  March  4,  1907,  because  it  appeared  from  their 
testimony  m  the  matter  of  their  appUcation  for  the  transfer  of  their 
names  from  the  roll  of  Chickasaw  rreedmen  to  the  roll  of  Chickasaws 
by  blood  that  they  had  never  been  the  slaves  of  Chickasaw  Indians 
nor  were  they  the  descendants  of  such  slaves. 

ENROLLMENT   OF   CHILDREN   UNDER   ACT   OF   MARCH   3,  1905. 

CHOCTAW8. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  applica- 
tions for  the  enrollment  of  26  children  imder  the  above  act  remained 
undetermined.  The  names  of  these  26  children  were  added  to  the 
roU  of  newborn  children  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  imder  this  act  is  1,583. 
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CmCKABAWS. 


Twenty-one  newborn  children  of  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
have  been  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905|  and  their  names 
have  been  added  to  the  final  roll  of  newborn  citizens,  making  578 
children  enrolled  imder  said  act. 

ENBOLLMENT  OF   CHILDBEN   UNDER   ACT   OF   APRIL   26,  1906. 

The  Commissioner  continued  to  receive  applications  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  minor  children  of  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  and  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  up  to  and  including 
July  26,  1906,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  26,  1906. 

CHOCTAWS. 

Applications  for  the  enrollment  of  1,160  children  had  been  received 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  396  were  received  during  the 
present  year,  making  1,545  applications  received  imder  this  act. 
Many  of  these  applicants  were  enrolled  without  formal  decisions  upon 
the  presentation  of  affidavits  in  proper  form  showing  their  birth,  par- 
entage, and,  in  cases  of  children  of  noncitizen  mothers  and  Choctaw 
fathers,  evidence  of  marriage. 

Decisions  were  rendered  denying  the  applications  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  490  minor  children.  The  decisions  denying  489  of  these 
applicants  were  affirmed  by  the  Department,  while  the  decision  in 
case  of  one  appficant  was  reversed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CHICKASAW8. 

Applications  for  the  enrollment  of  426  minors  had  been  received 
at  tne  beginning  of  the  present  fijscal  year,  and  there  were  subse- 
quently filed  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  151  children,  making 
a  total  of  577  applications  filed  under  the  act  of  April  26,  1906. 

The  action  or  the  Commissioner  in  enrolling  331  of  these  appli- 
cants and  in  denying  enrollment  to  246  was  aflinned  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  case  of  1  minor  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
denying  enrollment  was  reversed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CHOCTAW   FREEDMEN. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  November  3, 
1906,  in  the  Choctaw  freedman  case  of  Ethel  Pearson,  719  applica- 
tions for  the  enrollment  of  minor  Choctaw  freedmen  were  disposed 
of  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  these  applicants 
were  enrolled  and  the  appUcations  for  the  enrollment  of  246  minors 
were  denied  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  action  in  these  cases  was 
affirmed  by  the  Department.  One  person  whose  enrollment  as  a 
minor  Choctaw  freedman  had  been  approved  was  found  to  be  entitled 
to  enrollment  as  a  minor  citizen  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and 
his  enrollment  was  canceled,  leaving  a  total  of  472  persons  enrolled 
avS  minor  Clux'taw  freedmen  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  2(>,  \\m\. 

CHICKASAW    FREEDMEN. 

?r  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  abov(^  referred  to  affi- 
were  filed  as  to  the  birth  of  754  minor  children  of  Chickasaw 
en. 
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In  an  opinion  dated  November  16,  1906,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  held  that  Chickasaw  freedmen  were  not  a  class  of  citizens  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  April  26, 
1906,  and  that  their  children  were  not  entitled  to  enrollment  there- 
under as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  21,  1906. 
The  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  731  minor  Chickasaw  freed- 
men were  accordingly  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

It  appearing  that  23  of  the  children  for  whom  appUcation  was 
made  under  tms  act  were  bom  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  and  the 
evidence  establishing  conclusively  that  appUcation  had  been  made 
for  their  enrollment  prior  to  December  1,  1906,  as  provided  by  the 
act  of.  April  26,  1906,  their  applications  for  enrollment  were  granted 
under  the  acts  of  Couctcss  approved  Jime  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495), 
and  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  and  their  names  were  placed  upon 
the  final  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  enrolled  imder  said  acts. 


SUMMARY. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  applications  for 
enrollment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  received  imder  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  and  the  disposition  thereof: 

Applications  for  enrollment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 


ICinor  Choctaws , 

Minor  Chickasaws 

Minor  Choctaw  freedmen. . 
Minor  Chickasaw  freedmen 

Total 


Enrolled. 

Refused. 

Dismissed. 

056 

331 

473 

23 

589 
246 
246 

731 

1,783 

1,061 

731 

Total. 


1,545 
577 
710 
754 


3,505 


MISSISSIPPI  choctaws; 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1906,  provided  that  motions 
for  rehearing  of  cases  aaversely  determined  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  could  be  filed  for  a  period  of  sixty  days.  Under  this  provision 
a  large  number  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  whose  claims  had  been 
rejected  filed  motions  for  rehearing  of  their  cases,  some  of  which  had 
been  closed  for  four  years.  The  Commissioner,  acting  under  Depart- 
mental instructions,  allowed  such  persons  to  appear  at  the  land  office 
and  designate  tentative  allotments  pending  final  disposition  of  their 
claims.  Through  this  procedure  they  maintained  control  of  lands 
which  duly  enrolled  citizens  were  entitled  to  select  in  allotment. 
When  one  motion  was  denied  by  the  Department,  the  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  often  at  the  instance  of  speculators,  would  immediately  file 
a  second  motion  and  then  make  tne  claim  at  the  land  office  that  his 
application  was  not  yet  finally  disposed  of.  This  practice  was  carried 
on  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  rolls,  March  4, 1907. 
When  the  last  motion  was  disposed  of  bv  the  Department  it  was 
found  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  such  motions  had  been 
refused. 

The  disposition  of  Mississippi  Choctaw  appUcations  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  of  June  28,  1898,  and  July  1,  1902,  was  practically  com- 
pleted during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  but  persons 
throughout  Lidian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
have  continued  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  tney  e^xA^  «so^\ss)i' 
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• 


applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws.  These  inqui- 
nes  have  all  been  answered  and  the  writers  advised  that  there  waa 
no  existing  legislation  under  which  appUcations  could  be  received. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reception  of  Mississippi  Choctaw  appli- 
cations until  March  25,  1903,  the  date  fixed  by  law  within  which  such 
applications  could  be  heard,  24,634  persons  appUed  to  theConunission 
to  the  Five  QviUzed  Tribes  for  identification.  Of  these,  2,534  were 
identified  and  their  names  placed  upon  schediiles  and  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  From  an  examination  of  the  records 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  it  appears  that  1,072  of  these  per- 
sons have  failed  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  submit  proof 
of  their  removal  and  settlement  within  the  time  required  by  law. 
Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  failure.  Many  or  tSiese  persons 
did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  an  allotment  in  the  Choctaw-Chicka- 
saw country.  Few  Mississippi  Choctaws  made  more  than  a  bare  Hv- 
ing  in  their  former  homes,  and  hence  had  no  means  for  transportation. 
Again,  some  of  those  who  were  brought  by  individuals,  under  ill 
treatment^  became  sick  and  died  the  first  winter.  Those  who  sur- 
vived advised  their  friends  and  relatives  remaining  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  of  these  experiences,  which  discouraged  them  from  making 
an  attempt  at  removing. 

The  followng  statement  shows  the  status  of  the  work  of  identifica- 
tion of  Mississippi  Choctaws: 

Total  number  of  persons  who  applied  for  identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws 

under  the  acts  of  June  28,  1898,  and  July  1,  1902 24,634 

Number  rejected  and  dismissed 22, 100 

Number  identified 2, 534 

During  the  year  there  were  prepared,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  approved  by  him,  schedules  constituting  parts  of 
the  iiiial  roll  of  Mississippi  Choctaws.  These  schedules  contain  the 
names  of  88  persons  identified  by  the  Commission  or  Conmiissioner  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  who  removed  to  and  made  settlement 
witliin  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  their  identification  and  who  within  one  j^ear  from  the  date 
of  identification  submitted  satisfactory  proof  of  their  removal  to  and 
settlement  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  pending  before  this 
office  a])plications  for  the  enrollment  of  347  children  or  Mississippi 
Choctaws  under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1905,  and  April  26, 
1906.  During  the  present  year  187  children  were  enrolled  under  the 
act  of  A])ril  26,  1906,  and  1 1  were  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1905.  The  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  174  children  were 
rejected  and  (lisinissed. 

All  pending  Mississippi  Choctaw  applications  were  disposed  of  by 
tliis  oflice  and  the  Department  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  rolls  on  mid- 
night, March  4,  1907. 

Just  prior  to  March  4,  1907,  the  Department  directed  the  Commis- 
sioner to  identify  a  number  of  persons  as  Mississippi  Choctaws.  Inas- 
much as  those  persons  lived  in  Mississippi  and  other  States  it  was 
impossible  for  thorn  to  remove  to  Indian  Territory  and  make  the 
proof  of  settlomont  wliich  is  necessary  in  order  tliat  they  may  be 
'enrolled  as  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

They  are  therefore  entitled,  inasmuch  as  they  are  identified  Mis- 

sippi  Choctaws,  to  select  allotments  of  land,  but  as  their  enroll- 
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ment  as  such  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  patents  for  such  cQlotments. 

rfiie  following  statement  shows  the  enrollment  of  Mississippi  Choc* 
taws: 

Placed  on  final  roll  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  acts  of  Jun^  28, 1898,  and  Jidy 

1,1902 1,445 

EnroUed  under  act  of  March  3,  1906 11 

BnioUed  under  act  of  April  26,  1906 187 

The  appUcations  for  enrollment  of  Mississippi  Choctaw  children 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1905,  and  April  26,  1906,  were 
disposed  of  as  follows: 

Applications  received 372 

Enrolled 198 

Rejected  and  dismissed 174 

372 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

When  any  such  Mississippi  Choctaw  shall  have  in  good  faith  continuously  resided 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  a  period  of  three  years,  includ- 
ing his  residence  thereon  before  and  after  such  enrollment,  he  shall,  upon  due  proof 
of  such  continuous  bona  fide  residence,  made  before  such  officer  as  may  oe  deeig[nated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  receive  a  patent  for  his  allotment,  as  provided  in  the 
Atoka  agreement;  and  he  shall  hold  the  lands  allotted  to  him  as  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment for  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Cickasaw  nations. 

Under  the  above  provision  of  law,  up  to  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  proof  of  three  years  continuous  residence  or  continuous 
residence  from  date  of  settlement  until  death  has  been  submitted  on 
behalf  of  but  982  of  the  1,445  enrolled  Mississippi  Choctaws.  As 
enrolled  Mississippi  Choctaws  have  four  years  from  the  date  of  their 
enrollment  in  wnich  to  submit  such  proof  under  present  le^slation, 
the  time  for  the  submission  of  such  proof  will  not  expire  until  March 
4,1911. 

No  patents  have  as  yet  been  prepared  for  Mississippi  Clioctaws, 
but  a  certificate  is  given  to  all  enrolled  Mississippi  Choctaws  that 
have  selected  their  allotments  and  submitted  satisfactory  proof  of 
three  years  continuous  residence. 

FINAL  BOLL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS  AND 

MISSISSIPPI   CHOCTAWS. 

From  time  to  time  the  enrollment  of  persons  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  final  rolls  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Cnickasaw  nations  and  Mississippi  Choctaws  has  been  canceled, 
imder  Departmental  authority,  upon  receipt  of  evidence  showing 
dupUcate  enrollment  or  death  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  or  under 
opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  whose 
names  remain  upon  the  rolls  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations:. 

Choctaws  by  blood 14, 927 

Choctaw  new  boms 1, 580 

Choctaw  minors 889 

Choctaws  by  marria^ 1, 585 

QiickasawB  by  blood 4, 783 

Chickasaw  new  borns ^JV\ 


• 
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Chickasaw  minors. 324 

Chickasaws  by  loaniage 636 

Choctaw  f  reedmen 6, 522 

Minor  Choctaw  freedmen 472 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4, 670 

Mississippi  Choctaws 1, 441 

Mississippi  Choctaw  new  boms 11 

Mississippi  Choctaw  minors .* 187 

Total 37,603 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  full  bloods  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations: 

Full  bloods  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Choctaws 6, 971 

Chickasaws 1, 538 

Mississippi  Choctaws 1, 349 

Total 9,858 

CHBROKEBS. 

The  reception  of  applications  for  the  enrollment,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  26, 1906,  of  minor  children  of  Cherokee  citi- 
zens, continued  to  July  26,  1906.  There  were  received  under  this 
act  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  5,963  children  of  Cherokees  by 
blood  and  of  749  children  of  Cherokee  freedmen.  None  of  these 
applications  were  disposed  of  prior  to  June  30.  1906. 

In  addition  to  the  applications  for  these  children,  the  cases  of  4,884 
other  persons  were  before  the  Commissioner  for  determination  during 
the  year.  Of  this  number,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  had 
to  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  732  claimants.  The  act  of  Congress 
of  July  1,  1902  (Cherokee  ao^reement),  which  made  provision  for  the 
closing  of  the  Cherokee  roll  and  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  the 
Cherokcos  provided  that  the  roll  should  be  made  as  of  September  1, 
1902,  and  that  the  application  of  no  person  whomsoever  for  enroll- 
ment should  be  roc^uved  after.  October  31,  1902. 

This  date  remained  the  limit  for  the  reception  of  appUcations  for 
enrollment  \mtil  the  passage  of  the  act  ot  April  26,  1906,  which 
extended  the  time  to  December  1,  1905,  ana  provided  that  the 
records  in  charge  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
shoidd  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  whether  an  application  was  made 
within  that  time.  Of  these  732  persons  only  3,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  enrollment  as  Cherokee  freedmen,  were  found  to  have  applied 
for  enrollment  within  the  time  provided  by  law. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  intermarried  white  persons  to  enroll- 
ment as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  settled  until  No- 
vember 5,  1906,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  May  15,  1905,  holding  that  only 
such  white  persons  who  intermarried  with  Cherokees  by  olood  prior 
to  November  1,  1875,  were  entitled  to  enrollment  and  to  share  in  the 
allotment  of  the  land  and  distribution  of  funds  derived  from  the  land 
of  the  nation  conveyed  to  it  by  the  United  States  by  the  patent  of 
December,  1838. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  the  court's  decision  the 
attention  of  the  enrollment  division  was  given  to  an  examination  of 
the  records  in  intermarried  white  cases,  preparatory  to  determining 
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the  rights  of  the  applicants  to  enrollment  under  the  court's  decision. 
It  was  found  necessary,  after  an  examination  of  all  cases,  to  take 
further  testimony  in  approximately  500  cases.  There  were  3,627 
applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  marriage  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  of  this  number  only  286  were  found  entitled  to  enrollment. 

In  addition  to  these  intermarried  white  cases  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  the  right  of  the  applicants  to  enrollment,  to  take 
further  testimony  in  860  cases. 

Where  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  appUcant^  and  no 
protest  against  his  enrollment  was  filed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  no 
formal  decision  was  rendered,  the  names  of  the  applicants  being 

? laced  upon  schedules  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approval, 
'hese  scnedules,  when  approved,  constituted  part  of  the  final  roll  of 
Cherokee  citizens. 

There  were  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  during  the  fiscal  vear,  schedules  containing  the  names  of 
6,255  citizens,  classified  as  follows: 

Names  on  schedules  approved  by  the  Department, 

Gherokees  by  blood.... 112 

Registered  Delaware-Cherokees 1 

Intennarried  whites 286 

CJherokee  freedmen 246 

CJherokee  minora  (act  of  April  26,  1906) 4,991 

Cherokee  freedmen  minora 619 

Total 6.266 

There  were  rendered  by  the  Commissioner  during  the  year  1,148 
decisions  in  Cherokee  enrollment  cases,  disposing  of  the  claims  of 
4,152  persons,  as  follows: 

Action  of  Commissioner  in  Cherokee  enrollment  cases. 


Oranted. 

Denied. 

Dismissed. 

TotaL 

Cherokees  by  blood 

587 

91 

250 

160 

496 

2,508 

53 
7 

800 

(SlfHrokM  ffWiidTnMi 

6M 

Intermanied  whites 

2,758 

Total 

m 

3,164 

60 

4,153 

There  were  also  rendered  by  the  Commissioner,  and  approved  by  the 
Department^  230  decisions  refusing  to  receive,  consider,  or  make  any 
record  of  the  cases  of  620  claimants  as  Cherokees  by  blood,  111  claim- 
ants as  Cherokee  freedmen  and  one  claimant  as  an  intennarried  wUte, 
no  appUcation  having  been  made  for  their  enrollment  within  the  time 
provided  by  law. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  provided  that  no  person 
who  died  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  should  be  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment of  land  or  should  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribal 
property.  Evidence  having  been  received  of  the  death  prior  to  Sep- 
teniber  1, 1902,  of  336  persons  on  the  approved  roll  of  citizens  by  blood 
and  32  persons  on  the  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen,  the  Commissioner, 
after  due  notice  to  the  heirs  of  all  said  persons,  recommended  to  the 
Department  that  their  names  be  stricken  from  the  roll.  This  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  the  Department, 
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Th^;  f'X>{fip\f'j.f'.  and  fmai  roll  of  Cherokee  citizen^,  which  has  receiTed 
thf:  afiproval  of  thf;  ryioretarv'  of  the  Interior,  contains  the  names  of 
41, 70S  fiii'/jtuA,  of  whom  S.60S  are  full  bltXKi  Indians.  The  foUowing 
tabi';  -.howH  thft  classification  of  the  41.79S  citizens: 

^  <t.  izf  rj  f  nro lUd  i n  Chero k^i  Xit  \o  r.. 
(l[\t^fM('<f».  hv  \t\fitA 31^  40Q 

\UrV,\''X*'f<f\   (}*'\'Altf'tkTt:'<  \if'.Tf}V.('f9 '  197 

\uU'TUi.t.rj\<'f\  whit^-** 286 

Ch^rok"/'  fflirlor^ 4^  99I 
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ToUl 41,  7« 
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CREEKS. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  864  Creek  Indians  and  407 
Creek  freedmen,  a  total  of  lf271  persons,  have  been  enrolled  as  citi- 
zens of  the  Oeek  Nation.  The  names  of  32  Creek  Indians  and  20 
Creek  freedmen  have  been  eUminated  from  the  approved  rolls,  under 
Departmental  authority,  making  the  total  number  of  persons  elimi- 
nated from  the  Creek  rolls  72  Croek  Indians  and  30  Creek  freedmen, 
or  102  in  all. 

During  the  year  there  were  received  applications  for  the  enrollment 
of  167  Creek  minor  children  and  123  Creek  freedmen  minors,  imder 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906.  None  of  the  appUca- 
tions  for  the  enrollment  of  minor  children  under  the  above  act  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  these 
niunbers,  in  addition  to  tnose  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1905,  made  a  total  of  546  minor  Creek  children  and  411  minor 
Creek  freedmen  children,  whose  applications  for  "enrollment  must  be 
determined  prior  to  March  4,  1907. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  enrollment  parties 
were  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  additional  data  in  enroll- 
ment cases  *  these  parties  were  generally  successful,  but  they  reported 
increased  oifficulty  from  the  Snake  Indians  and  from  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  classes.  Much  trouble  has  also  been  caused  by  the 
frauaulent  claims  that  have  been  presented,  but  this  state  of  affairs 
has  already  been  fully  detailed  in  previous  reports. 

During  the  year  decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Commissioner  deny- 
ing the  claims  of  1,417  persons  to  enrollment  as  Creek  Indians  and 
freedmen. 

The  final  status  of  the  enrollment  work  in  the  Creek  Nation  may 
now  be  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Status  of  enrollment  work  in  Creek  Nation. 


|EnroUod.    Denied. 


Total. 


Creeklndians 10,113  1,354  11,467 

Creek  freedmen 5,667  878  6,545 

Creek  new  boma  (March  3, 1905) 1,290  153!  1,443 

Creek  freedmen  new  borns 810  159  .  969 

Creek  minora  (April  26.  1906) 492  54  |  546 

Creek  freedmen  minora |  326  85  I  411 

Total i  18,698!  2,683  |  21,381 

I  I 


SEMINOLES. 

The  work  of  the  enrollment  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  imder  the  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  has  long  been  completed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  there  remained  only  53  cases  of  Semmole  newborn 
Indians  and  freedmen  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1905,  pending  action  by  thb  Commissioner  and  the  Department. 

Durmff  the  year  14  persons  have  been  enrolled  as  newborn  citizens 
by  blooa  and  7  have  been  enrolled  as  newborn  Seminole  freedmen. 

The  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  6  persons  as  newborn  Semi- 
nole Indians  and  13  persons  as  newborn  Seminole  freedmen  have 
been  denied  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  action  has  been  affirmed  by 
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the  Department,  and  the  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  13  per- 
sons were  dismissed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  reason  that  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  relative  to  their  identity  or  to  tie  identity 
and  enrollment  of  their  alleged  parents.  • 

The  enrollment  of  2  persons  as  Seminole  Indians  was  canceled  by 
the  Department  dining  the  year,  they  having  elected  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  Creek  Nation. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  no  provision  wsa 
made  for  the  enrollment  of  minor  citizens  and  freeomen  of  the  Semi- 
nole Nation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  and  enrollment  of  Semi- 
nole Indians  and  freedmen  whose  names  remain  upon  the  rolls: 

Enrollment  of  Seminole  Indians  and  Freedmen. 

m 

Seminole  Indians 1, 890 

Newborn  Seminoles 248 

Seminole  freedmen 857 

Newborn  Seminole  freedmen 129 

Total 3,124 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  Seminole  Nation 
1,399  are  full-blood  Indians. 

CANCELLATION  OF  ENROLLMENT. 

Below  is  given  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attomey-Gteneral 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  Ghoctaw  citizenship  cases.  The 
opinion  is  printed  in  full  in  volume  26  of  the  Official  Opinions  of 
Attorneys-General,  pages  127-165. 

Myrtie  Randolph  and  W.  J.  Thompson  were  children  of  a  white  father  by  his  third 
wife,  a  white  woman,  his  first  and  second  wives  having  been  Choctaws.  Both 
parents  and  these  children  lived  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  were  recognized 
and  regarded  as  Choctaw  citizens.  The  children  were  enrolled  by  the  Choctaw 
committee  on  citizenship  in  1892.  Their  application  to  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  enrollment  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L., 
321,  339),  was  denied,  which  decision  was  reversed  by  the  United  States  court 
in  the  Indian  Territory  and  its  judgment  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  (174 
U.  S.,  445,  469.)  Subsequently,  od  appeal  by  the  nation  under  the  act  of  July 
1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641,  646-649),  their  application  was  denied  by  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court.  Heldj  That  the  citizenship  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  its  judgment  is  final. 

The  application  for  enrollment  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  339),  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  applicants  were  already  on  the  rolls,  was  a  waiver  of 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  rolls  In  their  cases,  the  act  providing  that  the  Commia- 
sion  shall  hear  and  determine  the  application  of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to 
them  for  citizenship  in  any  of  said  nations. 

The  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  contemplated  that  the  citizenship  court 
should  have  a  revisory  jurisdiction  ot  all  judgments  of  the  United  States  courts 
in  the  Indian  Territory  admitting  persons  to  citizenship  on  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Commission,  whetner  the  applicants  were  on  the  tribal  rolls  or 
not. 

No  authority  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  acts  of 
July  1,  1902,  paragraph  30  (32  Stat.  L.,  646),  and  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L., 
137),  to  review  the  judgments  of  the  citizenship  court. 

fivniH  H.  Kingsbury  and  Lucy  E.  Littlepa^e,  children  of  white  parents  who  had 

ome  affiliatea  with  the  Choctaw  Nation  by  an  act  of  the  Choctaw  council, 

thereby  granted  all  rights,  privileges,  ana  immunities  of  Choctaw  citizens, 
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were  bom  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  have  always  resided  there  as  its  recosnized 
citizens,  and  their  names  appear  upon  various  tribed  rolls.  They  appued  to 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  (Jivilized  Tribes  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29 
Stat.  L.,  321,  339),  and  were  enrolled,  and  no  appeal  was  taken  by  the  nation. 
Hdd,  that  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  enrollment. 

The  onlv  names  which  the  act  of  June  28, 1898,  section  21  (30  Stat.  L.,  495,  502-^03), 
declares  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  tribal  rolls  are  those  placed  thereon  by 
fraud  or  without  authority  of  law. 

Since  1875  the  Choctaw  Nation  never  intended  that  a  white  person  intermanying 
into  the  tribe  should  have  power  to  confer  citizenship  upon  his  children  oy  a 
subsequent  marriage  to  other  than  a  citizen  by  blood,  but  this  does  not  apply 
where  both  parents  have  been  adopted  into  the  tribe. 

Loula  West  was  adnutted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  b;jr  the  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  nation  appealed  to  the  United  States  courts 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  judgment  was  aflSrmed.  Later,  under  the  act 
of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641,  647),  the  case  was  removed  to  the  citizenship 


court,  which  denied  her  application.  Held,  That  the  citizenship  court  had 
jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  and  its  Judgments  therein  are  final. 

William  C.  Thompson  applied  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the 
enrollment  of  himself,  wife,  and  children.  The  application  was  denied  by  the 
Commission,  and  no  appeal  was  taken  therefrom.  Claimant  relies  upon  the  fkct 
that  their  names  appear  upon  the  tribal  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  tne  Choctaw 
acts  of  September  18  and  October  30,  1896.  Held,  That  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission, not  having  been  appealed  from,  was  final,  and  that  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
even  if  it  attempted  to  do  so,  had  no  right  thereafter  to  admit  them,  such  enroll- 
ment bein^  without  authority  of  law. 

The  provision  in  the  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  339),  that  '^any  person  who 
snail  claim  to  be  entitled  to  be  added  to  said  rolls  as  a  citizen  of  eimer  of  said 
tribes,  and  whose  right  thereto  has  either  been  denied  or  not  acted  upon,"  might 
apply  to  the  legally  constituted  court  or  committee  of  such  tribes,  with  right  to 
app^  to  the  tfnited  States  court,  had  reference  to  a  previous  denial  or  milure 
of  the  tribal  authorities  to  act,  and  not  to  action  or  nonaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Richard  B.  Coleman  and  children  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  by  an  act  of  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  which  the  record  of  ^e 
case  shows  was  procured  by  fraud,  and  the  Commissioi^  held  that  thev  had  no 
right  to  disregard  this  act  of  the  council.  Held,  That  their  names  should  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls. 

Ethel  Pierson's  case.  The  children  of  Choctaw  freedmen  who  were  minors  living 
Msurch  4,  1906,  are  entitled  to  enrollment. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  opinion  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the 
enroUment  records  of  the  Five  Tribes  and  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  names  of  all  persons  appearing  upon  the  final  rolls  who 
had  been  denied  enrollment  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896,  and  in  whose 
cases  no  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  Indian 
Territory,  as  provided  in  said  act,  or  who  had  been  denied  enroll- 
ment by  the  United  States  court  on  appeal  or  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  citizenship  court. 

It  was  also  necessary  in  connection  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw rolls  to  ascertain  what  names  had  been  placed  upon  the  Choc- 
taw tribal  roll  by  the  revisory  board  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  the  tribal  authorities  were  empowered  to  admit  per- 
sons to  citizenship  and  make  report  to  the  Department  in  order  that 
action  might  be  taken  thereon.  The  enrollment  of  all  such  persons 
was  canceled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  or  on  March  4, 
1907. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  persons  in  each  tribe 
whose  enrollment  was  canceled  under  the  opinion  above  referred  to: 

Enrollments  canceled  in  accordance  with  opinion  of  AUomey-Oeneral. 

Choctaws 208 

Ghickasaws 19 

Cherokees 9 

Greeks 14 

Seminoles 

Total 250 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  remaining  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes,  as  finally  approved  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  June  30,  1907: 

Persons  on  roll  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  on  June  SO,  1907, 

Choctaws 18, 981 

Ghickasaws 6, 319 

Choctaw  freedmen 5, 994 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4, 670 

Mississippi  Choctaws 1, 639 

Cherokees  (including  Delawarcs  and  intermarried  whites) 36, 874 

Cherokee  freedmen 4, 924 

Creek  Indians 11, 895 

Creek  freedmen 6, 807 

Seminole  Indians 2, 138 

Seminole  freedmen 986 

Total 101,227 

ALT^OTMEXT  OF  liANB. 

The  reception  of  applications  for  allotment  in  the  Five  CSvilized 
Tribes  has  been  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  at  the  respective  land 
oflSces.  The  Creek  and  Cherokee  land  offices  are  located  at  Muskogee 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices,  respectively,  at  Atoka 
and  Ardmore,  Ind.  T. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  allotments  had  been  made  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Five  Tribes.  The 
work  for  the  year  ended  Jime  30,  1907,  consisted  principally  of 
allotments  to  minor  children  enrolled  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  26,  1906,  and  to  persons  whose  enrollment  had  been 
approved  during  the  vear,  the  preparation  of  certificates  covering  such 
allotments,  and  the  checking  or  deeds  and  patents. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

The  total  area  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  1 1,660,952.35 
acres.  Of  this  area  507,607.95  acres  have  been  reserved  from  allot- 
ment, not  including  the  forest  reserve,  and  1,386,720  acres  have 
been  reserved  on  account  of  forests,  leaving  an  area  of  9,766,624.40 
acres  subject  to  allotment. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  3,914,200.53  acres  of  land  had  been 
>tted  by  the  Commission  and  Commissioner.     During  the  present 
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fiscal  year  2,458  allotments  have  been  made,  embracing  312,016.64 
acres,  distributed  as  follows: 

Land  allotments  in  Chodaw  Nation  daring  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 


RoU. 


Nuihber 

of 
allottees. 


Choctaws  by  blood 

Choctaws  by  marriage 

Choctaw  freedmen 

Choctaw  new  boms 

Qioctaw  minors 

Choctaw  fxeedmen  minors 

Chftckasaws  by  blood 

Chiokaaaws  by  marriage 

Chickasaw  freedmen 

Chickasaw  new  boms ^ . . . 

Chickasaw  minors 

Mississippi  Choctaws 

Mississippi  Choctaw  new  boms. 

Mississippi  Choctaw  minors 

Involved  in  contest 


Total. 


1,041 

98 

278 

122 

321 

129 

«7 

18 

95 

•   27 

42 

96 

5 

67 

22 


Acres 
allotted. 


84,209.98 

7,07a  78 

11,535.90 

32,009.73 

103,044.90 

6,305.56 

8,512.17 

1,687.87 

4,037.75 

5,125.15 

11,070.90 

19,285.09 

14,681.02 


2,458 


312,016.64 


Of  the  2,458  allotments  made  only  787  were  initial  selections,  and 
these  were  made  principally  for  children  enrolled  mider  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  26,  1906.  The  others  were  made  on  behalf  of  persons 
who  had  previously  selected  a  portion  of  their  allotments  and  were 
entitled  to  additional  land  to  bring  their  allotments  to  the  standard 
value. 

Land  allolTnents  in  Choctaw  Nation,  190S  to  1907. 


Number 

of 
allottees. 


AprU  15, 1903.  to  June  30.  1903. 
July  1.  1903.  to  June  30.  1904. . 
Joiy  1.  1904.  to  June  30.  1905. . 
July  1,  1906,  to  June  30.  1906. . 
July  1. 1906.  to  June  30. 1907. . 
Involved  in  contest 


1,812 
14,307 
7,691 
4,186 
2,458 
1,406 


Total ...i      31,869 


Acreage 
aUotted. 


300,41&22 
2,379,450.40 
771,826.68 
462,505.23 
312,016.64 


4,226,217.17 


The  appraised  value  of  the  land  allotted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  dur- 
ing the  year  is  approximatelv  $655,376.32,  and  the  total  appraised 
viJue  of  the  land  allotted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  on  June  30,  1907,  is 
$13,111,937.42.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  remain  subject  to 
allotment  approximately  2,255,297.84  acres. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Choctaw  land  office  April  15,  1903,  there 
have  been  canceled  by  reUnquishments,  decisions  in  Choctaw  allot- 
ment contests,  and  for  other  reasons  allotments  to  193,130.58  acres  of 
land  of  the  approximate  appraised  value  of  $656,517.29,  making  the 
approximate  area  actually  allotted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  Jime  30, 
1907,  4,033,086.59  acres,  of  the  appraised  value  of  $12,455,420.13. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  aUotted  land  upon  which  there  are 
121,790,080  feet  of  pine  timber  of  commercial  value,  making  a  total  of 
631,081,100  feet  of  estimated  pine  timber  allotted  to  Jime  30,  1907. 
This  leaves  approximately  581,878,900  feet  of  estimated  pine  timber 
unallotted. 

Certificates  covering  all  allotment  and  homestead  selections  have 
been  issued  to  the  allottees,  except  where  the  land  is  involved  in  con- 
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test  proceedings,,  or  where  there  are  other  reasons  for  withholding  cer- 
tificates. 

During  the  year  3,729  certificates  have  been  prepared,  checked, 
and  deUvered  to  the  allottees,  making  a  total  of  47,257  issued  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  as  follows: 

CertiJuaUM  far  land  in  Chodmc  Sation  ittutd  up  to  June  SO^  1907. 

HomesCemd  certificates 14, 826 

Anotment  certificates 23,703 

Freedmen  certificates 7,117 

MiOBiaBippi  Choctaw  homestead  certificates 325 

MimJHrippi  Choctaw  allotment  certificates 828 

Minor  MissiflBippi  Choctaw  homestead  certificates 32 

Minor  MissiflBippi  Choctaw  allotment  certificates 96 

Total , 47,257 


CHICKASAW   NATION. 


The  Chickasaw  Nation  contains  4,707,904.28  acres  of  land.  Of 
this  area  45,074.89  acres  are  reserved  from  allotment  for  town  sites, 
coal  and  asphalt  s^r^ations,  railroad  and  other  corporations, 
churches,  schools,  and  cemeteries,  leaving  the  area  of  idlottable 
lands  approximatelv  4,662,829.39.  Prior  to  July  1, 1906,  3,417,398.78 
acres  had  been  allotted.  During  the  year  361,708.16  acres  have 
been  allotted,  making  the  total  area  allotted  July  1, 1907,  3,779,106.94 
acres  and  leaving  approximately  883,722.45  acres  subject  to  aUot- 
ment. 

During  the  year  361,708.16  acres  of  land  have  been  allotted  to 
2,986  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
and  Mississippi  Choctaws,  as  follows: 

Land  allotinenU  in  Chichuaw  Xation  during  fitcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 


Roll. 


Number  of!  Acreaal- 
allottees.  I     lotted. 


Choctaws  by  blood 

Choctaws  by  marriage ' 

Choctaw  tnedmen 

Choctaw  ncrw  tjoms ' 

Choctaw  minors ' 

Choctaw  freedmen  minors 

Chickasaws  by  bloo«l 

ChickasawA  by  marriage ' 

Chickasaw  f n**dmfn 

Chickasaw  m-w  l>orii9 ' 

Chicka.saw  minors 

Mississippi  Choctaws • 

Mississippi  Choctaw  n«;w  boms ' 

Mississippi  Choctaw  minors 

Total ' 

Ijand  allotments  in  Chichuaw  Xation,  190S  to  1907. 


634 
177 

61 
156 
530 

84 
432 

99 
158 

60 

283 

166 

5 

141 


41,816l81 

23,072.63 
2,10&0B 

21,38&Q2 

118,968.86 

2,944.51 

19,300.98 
7,362.-62 
4,202.34 
9,14&11 

63,30a25 

16,826.91 
737.92 

30,463.11 


2,986  :    361,708.16 


Number  of  [  Acreage  al- 
allottees.  '       lotted. 


April  15.  1903,to  Junoao.  1903 1.578 

July  1,  ig03,to  June30.  1904 14,095 

July  1.  1904, to  June  30.  19a5 5,754 

Inly  1,  1905, to  June  30.  1906 3,626 

oly  1,  1906,to  Junu30,  1907 2,986 

Total 28,030 


330,0Qa00 
2,001,516.94 
621,866.00 
464,015l84 
361,708. 16 


3,779,106.94 
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Certificates  covering  all  allotment  and  hon^estead  selections  have 
been  issued  to  the  aUottees,  except  where  the  land  is  involved  in 
contest  proceedings,  or  where  there  are  other  reasons  for  withholding 
certificates. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ^ear  ended  Juac  30,  1907,  there  had  been 
prepared,  checked,  and  dehvered  to  the  allottees  45,062  certificates, 
as  lollows: 

Certificaiu  for  land  in  Chickasaw  Nation  istued  up  to  June  30,  1907. 

Homestead  certificates 14, 935 

ADotment  certificates 22, 289 

Freedmen  certificates 5, 207 

Mississippi  Choctaw  homestead  certificates 1, 002 

MissisBippi  Choctaw  allotment  certificates 1, 391 

Minor  Mississippi  Choctaw  homestead  certificates 100 

Minor  Mississippi  Choctaw  allotment  certificates 138 

Total 45,062 

CHEROKEE  NATION. 

The  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1906,  has  been  marked  by  several 
events  of  importance  touching  the  work  of  the  Cherokee  land  office. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  practically  all  the  land  of  value  had 
either  beem  allotted  or  covered  by  tentative  selections  of  intermar- 
ried ^d  other  undetermined  apphcants  for  enrollment  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  and  almost  all  citizens  who  intended  to  select  allotments 
had  done  so  or  were  awaiting  final  action  on  the  citizenship  cases  of 
undetermined  claimants  who  had  included  in  their  tentative  selec- 
tions some  of  the  best  land  in  the  nation. 

A  decided  impetus  was  given  the  work  of  allotment  when  the 
enrollment  of  minor  citizens  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  26, 
1906,  was  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  number  of  applications, 
however,  was  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected  for  the  reason 
that  in  many  cases  one  parent  was  an  undetermined  claimant  and 
it  was  intended  to  select  for  the  minor  the  land  held  by  the  parent 
in  the  event  of  the  final  denial  of  the  latter  or  on  account  of  their 
having  in  view  some  land  held  by  another  such  claimant  which  they 
hoped  ultimately  to  secure. 

On  November  5,  1906,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  its  decree  affiinning  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  suit  of  Daniel  Redbird  et  al.  v.  The  United  States,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  rejection  of  more  than  2,900  claimants  to  citizenship 
by  marriage  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Commissioner,  on  November  9,  1906,  in  order  as  far  as  possible 
to  assist  such  of  these  persons  as  had  in  their  families  a  citizen  mem- 
ber, tor  whom  no  allotment  had  been  selected,  to  retain  the  land 
then  included  in  the  tentative  selections  of  the  intermarried  claim- 
ant, promulgated  the  following  order: 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  any  such  intermarried  applicant  may  appear  at  the  Cher- 
okee land  omce  at  any  time  before  the  application  lor  his  enrollment  is  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Department  and  upon  proper  showing  will  be 
permitted  to  de6i^;nate  the  land  now  hela  as  his  prospective  allotment  as  tne  allot- 
ment of  some  citizen  member  of  his  family  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation:  Provided,  however,  That  the  intermarried  applicant  must  show  that 
Uie  person  in  whose  favor  he  desires  to  invoke  this  order  is  a  member  of  his  imme- 
diate family  or  a  dependent  living  with  him  for  whom  he  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
obtidn  a  suitable  allotment  of  land. 
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It  is  further  ordered  that  when  an  intermarried  applicant  has  appealed  before  the 
Commissioner  and  designated  the  land  now  held  by  him  as  his  prospectiye  allotment 
as  the  allotment  of  some  member  of  his  family  or  dependent  living  with  him,  as  above 
set  forth,  said  land  will  be  arbitrarily  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  to  such  citizen 
member  of  his  family  or  dependent. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  terms  ot  this  order  will  not  apply  to  lands  involved 
in  contest  proceedings  at  the  date  hereof. 

Over  300  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  order^ 
but  the  majority  ol  the  intermarried  claimants  still  retained  the  hope 
that  in  some  manner  Providence  or  Congress  would  intervene  m 
their  behalf  so  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  their  allotments, 
and  as  a  result  were  finally  compelled  to  take  what  Congress  provided, 
which  was  not  what  they  wanted  or  expected. 

These  measures  failed  to  give  relief  to  a  large  number  of  cldinaiits 
who  had  selected  allotments  for  all  the  citizen  members  of  their 
families.  As  it  was  believed  that  these  persons  were  entitled  to  such 
reUef  as  this  office  could  afford,  and  that,  until  the  final  rejection  of 
their  applications  for  enrollment,  the  intermarried  claimants  htfd  a 
certain  right  in  the  improvements  which  thejr  had  made  and  occu- 
pied without  question  or  protest,  the  Commissioner  on  November 
29,  1906,  issued  an  order  stating  that  he  would — 

recognize  a  transfer  ontoriKl  into  in  good  faith  by  any  tmch  intermarried  applicant 
prior  tr)  his  rejection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whereby  the  improvements 
upon  the  lanu  held  by  the  intermarried  applicant  as  a  prospective  allotment  are 
transferred  to  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  take  an  allotment  ol  lands 
in  said  nation,  and  uprjn  the  rejection  of  such  intermarried  applicant  by  the  Secretary 
01  the  Interior  the  citizen  vepdee  of  such  improvements  may  appear  at  the  Cherokee 
land  oflice  of  the  Commissioner  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  and  select  as  his  allotment  the 
land  formerly  liold  by  the  intermarried  applicant  when  such  citizen  vendee  can 
produce  a  bill  of  sale  evidencing  the  fact  that  the  transaction  was  entered  into  in 
good  faith  prior  to  iho  linul  rejection  of  the  intenuarried  applicant  by  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Interior. 

On  January  29,  1907,  the  Department  instructed  the  Conunis- 
sioncr  to  revoke  this  order. 

As  the  Department  held  tliat  no  restraint  should  -be  placed  on  the 
filing  of  applications  for  lands  tentatively  allotted  to  undetermined 
claimants  to  citizenship  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  radical  change 
in  the  practice  of  this  oilice. 

It  being  evident  that  wlien  this  ordov  was  made  public  there  would 
be  a  rush  of  applicants  to  file,  the  land  oilice  was  closed  for  two 
days,  February  4  and  5,  1907,  in  order  that  it  might  be  moved  to 
more  commodious  (piarters,  and  that  the  tentative  selections  of  a 
large  number  of  intermarried  claiuiants  who  were  denied  on  January 
26,  1907,  might  be  canceled  on  the  records  of  the  office. 

This  fact,  togetlier  with  tlie  substance  of  the  departmental  order, 
was  given  wide  publicitv,  and  the  oflice  opened  its  doors  on  February 
6,  1907,  to  a  crowd  of  pro])ably  600  citizens,  many  of  whom  had 
remained  in  line  through  the  previous  niglit,  all  eager  to  gain  admit- 
tance, a  few  to  protect  their  lawful  holdings,  the  majority  to  take 
advantage  of  the  apparent  opportunity  of  securing  valuable  allot- 
ments ])y  the  sim])le  process  of  filing.  Thev  overlooked  the  fact 
that,  with  respect  to  the  most  valuable  lands  at  least,  the  former 
owner  of  the  improvements  had  attempted  to  transfer  same  by  bill 
'sale  and  had  put  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  sold  in  actual  posses- 

m  of  the  land.     In  consequence  a  large  percentage  of  the  selections 

wie  on  February  6,  7,  ana  8,  1907,  have  since  been  contested. 
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On  February  8j  1907,  the  Department  instructed  the  Commissioner 
''to  suspend  imtil  March  5  the  operation  of  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment oi  January  29  and  February  2  relative  to  intermarried  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  message  the  land  office  was  at  once  closed 
and  further  instructions  requested.  On  February  13,  1907,  the 
Department  directed  that  **  *  *  *  intermarried  claimants,  so  far 
as  their  improvements  are  concerned,  should  be  restored  to  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  prior  to  departmental  orders  of  January  29  and 
Februarys    *    *    *." 

In  view  of  the  probabiUty  that  Congress  would  enact  some  legis- 
lation for  the  reUef  of  the  rejected  intermarried  claimants,  ana  of 
the  departmental  instructions  of  February  13,  1907,  it  became  nec- 
essarv  that  the  tentative  selections  of  those  rejected  appUcants  which 
had  been  canceled  be  restored  upon  the  records,  and  as  this  could 
not  be  done  while  applications  to  fQe  were  bein^  received  the  office 
remained  closed  until  March  11,  1907,  on  which  aate  it  was  reopened 
for  applications  to  file  on  lands  not  claimed  by  former  intermarried 
claimantev 

By  this  time,  however,  the  citizensliip  work  had  been  completed 
and  a  large  number  of  pending  appUcations  for  enrollment,  as  citizens 
by  blood  and  freedmen,  having  oeen  rejected,  a  considerable  area  of 
Iwd  not  hitherto  subject  to  allotment  was  thrown  open. 

On  March  2,  1907,  the  following  act  of  Congress  was  approved, 
entitled  *'An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  white  persons  wno  inter- 
married with  Cherokee  citizens"  (34  Stat.,  1220): 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  for  sixty  days  after  allotment  out  in  no  case  less  tnan  sixty 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  white  persons  who  intermarried  with  Cherokee 
citizens  prior  to  December  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  made 
permanent  and  valuable  improvements  on  lands  belons;ing  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Red  Bird,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  iand  others,  against  the  United  States  (two  hundred 
and  third  United  States,  T)age  seventy-six),  shall  have  the  rieht  to  sell  such  improve- 
ments to  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments  at  a  valuation 
to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  that 
purpose;  and  the  vendor  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  on  which 
the  improvements  are  located  for  the  purcliase  money  remaining  unpaid  and  shall 
have  tne  right  to  enforce  such  lien  in  any  court  of  competent  junadiction:  Provided^ 
Tliat  where  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  allotments  have  heretofore 
applied  for  lands  on  which  intermarried  white  persons  own  improvements,  such  citi- 
zens entitled  to  allotments  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  purchase  said  improvements 
as  herein  provided. 

Under  this  act  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes  was, 
on  March  8,  1907,  designated  as  the  official  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  same  into  effect,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  on  Marcn  9,  1907, 
issued  an  order  authorizing  former  claimants  to  citizenship  by 
intermarriage  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  had  made  permanent 
and  valuable  improvements  on  land  and  claimed  the  riglit  to  sell 
same  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  to  appear 
before  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  prior  to  April 
1,  1907  (extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  May  2,  1907), 
and  desi^ate  the  land  upon  which  were  located  the  improvements 
claimed  by  them. 

Under  this  act  706  persons  made  claim  to  the  benefits,  and  563 
appeared  before  the  Commissioner  and  disclaimed  any  benefits  con- 
ferred by  said  act,  either  in  favor  of  minor  cbildieiii  lox  ^Vqtkv  \i^ 
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allotments  had  been  selected,  or  in  favor  of  vendees,  though  notice 
had  been  widely  circulated  of  the  decision  heretofore  mentioned  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department. 

On  April  3, 1907,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  were  approved 
by  the  Department: 

1.  All  lands  tentatively  selected  by  or  held  by  any  fonner  claimant  to  citizenship 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  intermarriage,  who  was  denied  the  n^t  to  take  an  allot- 
ment under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  November  5,  1906,  to  the  quantity 
such  intermarried  person  could  have  taken  in  allotment  if  his  claim  had  been  recog- 
nized, shall  be  withheld  from  allotment  imtil  May  2,  1907.  As  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable  all  said  lands  which  have  not  been  designated  for  appraisal  of  improve- 
ments shall  be  thrown  open  to  allotment  under  the  rules  and  regpulations  now.  pre- 
scribed and  g[oveming  the  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Land  whidi 
has  been  designated  for  appraisal  will  be  further  reserved  from  allotment  until  the 
completion  of  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  improvements  upon  all  such  land. 

2.  This  law  does  not  apply  where  an  intermarried  white,  prior  to  the  date  thereof, 
sold  his  improvements  to  a  citizen  Qualified  to  take  an  allotment,  who  had  taken 
possession,  and  these  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  any  land  tentatively  selected  or 
claimed  by  former  intermarried  white  claimants  not  designated  for  appraisal  prior  to 
May  2,  1907. 

3.  Ally  enroUed  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  lands  in  aUotment 
may,  after  May  2,  1907,  appear  and  make  application  to  select  intermarried  white 
lands.  Said  application  must  be  made  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  upon  the 
forms  heretofore  prescribed  and  now  governing  the  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Cnezokee 
land  office.  In  addition  to  the  formal  application  required  of  everv  applicant  by 
the  rules  and  r^ulations  now  in  force  in  said  land  office,  said  applicant  shidl  be  required 
to  make  the  following  affidavit: 

,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  on oath  savs  that desires  to  make  applica* 

tion  to  select  m  allotment  the  following-descriDed  lands  situated  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  to  wit: 


that has  been  on  the  land;  that  it  is  improved,  and  that,  to  the  beet  of knowl- 
edge and  belief, is  the  owner  of  such  improvements,  and  that  they  were  made 

by  said  owner  prior  to  November  5,  1906;  and  that  no  other  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  entitled  to  take  an  allotment  is  in  possession  of  said  lands  or  improvements 

thereon.    The  said further  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  the  final  allotment  to 

of  the  land  hereby  applied  for, will  pay  to  the  said the  value  of  said 

improvements  as  appraised  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the 
official  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 
1907  (Public  180). 

Witnesses: 


Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1907. 

» 
Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires . 

4.  Said  application,  if  received,  shall  be  subject  to  contest  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
enrolled  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  lands  in  allotment,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  said  application,  in  lawful  possession  of  the  improvements  upon 
the  land  so  applied  for,  or  for  whom  the  said  improvements  or  the  possession  of  the 
land  was  held  by  some  person  having  the  lawful  right  to  select  said  land  in  allot* 
ment  for  said  citizen,  and  contest  may  be  instituted  dv  no  other  person. 

5.  Upon  receipt  of  any  application  the  intermarried  white  claimant  to  whom  the 
improvements  upon  such  land  shall  have  been  kppraised  shall  be  immediately  noti- 
fiea  by  registered  letter  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  that  he 
must  within  sixty  days  give  to  the  citizen  who  has  selected  the  land  a  bill  of  sale 
in  the  following  form: 

BILL  OF  SALE. 

Received ,  1907,  from ,  the  sum  of (I )  dollars,  in 

consideration  of  which hereby  sell  and  convey  to all  my  right. 

title,  interest,  and  equity  in  and  to  the  improvements  on  the  following-descnDea 
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land,  Bituate  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  to  wit:  (Here  insert  deecrip- 
tkm  of  land) .  Said  improvements  consist  of  (here  insert  chsuacter  of  improve- 
ments)   and  were  made  by  me  prior  to  November  5,  1906,  the  date  when  the 

jadgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  entered  in  the  case  of 
^'Daniel  Red  Bird  et  al.  v.  The  United  States." 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1907. 

,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires . 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Oppick  op  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee  f  Ind.  7*., ,  1907, 

Approved. 

Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
[Back  of  biU  of  sale,  first  fold.] 
Bill  of  sale: .    Filed  for  record  on  the- day  of -,  1907,  at 


o'clock .  m.,  and  recorded  in  book ,  page . • — ,  Com- 
missioner to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.    By ,  Clerk. 

The  consideration  in  said  bill  of  sale  must  be  the  amount  for  which  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  land  have  been  appraised  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

6.  The  said  bill  of  sale  shall  be  presented  to  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  for  approval  within  twenty  days  from  its  receipt  by  the  citizen  vendee, 
and  when  approved  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilizea 
Tribes  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  any  applicant  shall  fail  to  present 
this  bill  of  sale  within  the  time  prescribed,  his  application  may  be  rejected  and  the 
land  awarded  to  the  next  qualified  applicant  who  shiJl  comply  with  the  regulations. 

7.  In  case  an  intermarried  white  citizen  shall,  for  sixty  days  after  notice  given  to 
him,  as  reauired  by  regulation  No.  5,  fail  or  refuse  to  give  or  to  tender  to  the  citizen 
who  has  taken  the  land  in  allotment  a  bill  of  sale  in  the  form  prescribed,  duly  exe- 
cuted, and  for  the  consideration,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments as  appraised  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  forever  abandoned  and  relinquished  his  right  to  sell  said  improve- 
ments under  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  and,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  that  fact  by  the 
citizen  who  has  selected  the  land,  a  certificate  of  allotment  shall  issue  to  the  latter 
in  due  course. 

8.  In  making  allotment  of  intermarried  white  lands  to  citizens  no  tract  shall  be 
divided  into  parcels,  but  must  be  taken  in  its  entirety. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  the  claimants  under  the  meager  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  raised  many  questions  as  to 
the  rights  of  said  parties  to  the  benefits  thereof,  especially  after  the 
pubUcation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
provisions  of  the  same  on  April  3,  1907,  and  subsequent  to  the  taking 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  claims^  for  at  that  time  April  1,  1907,  was 
considered  the  Umit  of  time  within  which  such  claims  could  be  made. 
Much  confusion  was  raised  by  the  second  section  of  said  rules,  which 
provides: 

This  law  does  not  apply  where  an  intermarried  white,  prior  to  the  date  thereof, 
sold  his  improvements  to  a  citizen  qualified  to  take  an  allotment  who  had  taken 
possession,  and  these  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  any  land  tentatively  selected  or 
claimed  by  former  intermarried  white  claimants  not  designated  for  appraisal  prior  to 
May  2,  1907. 

and  in  numerous  cases  additional  testimony  was  required  in  cases  of 
sale  to  determine  the  exact  date  thereof  and  possession,  if  any,  by 
the  vendee. 

Under  the  last  provision  of  the  notice  of  March  9,  1907,  the  Com- 
missioner held  that  where  there  had  been  a  fiUng  on  the  land  so  des- 
ignated by  the  former  intermarried  claimant  prior  to  March  2,  IQC' 
an  adverse  claim  was  raised  by  implication  and  this,  together  "vr 
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Buch  adverse  claims  bv  citizens  by  blood  who  had  not  selected  any 
land,  to  the  number  ol  211,  were  docketed  by  this  office  and  set  for 
hoannj;  tn  determine  the  right  of  the  intermarried  claimants  to  dis- 
poao  (jf  the  improvements  thereon. 

Tho»o  adverse  claims  have  been  practically  disposed  of,  many  of 
them  having  been  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution  by  the  allottee 
of  tlie  land,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  their  filing  was  not  by 
reaHon  of  owning  improvements  tnereon,  but  because  they  antici- 
pato<l  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  adverse 
to  tlie  intermarried  claimants. 

As  to  the  land  upon  which  claims  were  made  under  the  act  of 
Mantli  2,  10(17,  a  copy  of  the  testimony  submitted  by  the  claimant 
aa  to  the  character  and  value  of  his  improvements  was  deUvered  to 
a  field  party  consisting  of  a  surveyor  and  an  assistant,  botb  of  whom 
woni  Muoctod  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the  value  of  improve- 
ments ti)  be  appraised,  and  after  a  schedule  of  values  had  been  pre- 
panxl,  as  fur  as  possible,  in  order  that  absolute  uniformity  might  be 
soctired. 

ThoHO  parties,  lo  the  number  of  seven,  completed  their  work  and 
made  reports  iirior  to  Jidy  1,  1907.  Probably  all  but  one  himdied  of 
tliCHo  report  s  hiivo  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  A  few  cases 
rotiiiin!  nirlher  investigation,  but  the  majority  have  been  closed. 

Public  notice  was  then  ^ven  that  on  May  15,  1907,  the  Cherokee 
land  odieo  would  receive  apphcations  for  filings  on  the  former  hold- 
ili^H  of  int.cTttiarried  claimants  not  designated  for  appraisement  under 
th((  prnviniiins  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1907.  On 
this  date  tliere  was  «ni)tlu'r  rush  of  applicants  and  for  several  weeks 
trllc^  capacity  of  tlu'  olliee  was  taxed  to  the  fidlest  extent.  The 
viihiiiic  (if  work  linally  shrunk,  however,  so  that  for  some  time  aJl 
pt^rs<His  have  liecn  able  to  tile  without  delay  of  any  moment. 

Thi-  closiiitj  of  the  cifiwnsliin  cases  on  March  4,  1907,  had  a  decided 
effect  ou  (lie  work  of  the  Cuerokce  land  office.  Several  hundred 
coulest  cases  whi<'h  had  lioen  pending,  some  of  them  for  three  years, 
were  disposed  of  and  the  allotment  records  simplified. 

The  Depart ini' lit  on  Kehniari'  21,  1907,  instructed  this  office  that 
in  view  of  the  prohaliilily  that  the  rights  of  minors  enrolled  under 
the  provisions  of  thi-  act  of  Congress  of  April  26,  1906,  would  be 
submitted  to  the  (loort  of  Claims  for  determination,  tentative  or 
preliminary  selections  might  bo  made  to  tliis  class,  but  no  absolute 
right  shoiild  bo  recogiii/j*<l. 

The  net  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1015,  1028),  au- 
thorized the  filing  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  of  a 
suit  to  delerniine  the  right  of  those  persons  to  participate  in  the 
allotments  of  lnnd.s  in  the  Cheri>kee  Nation,  and  subsequent  to  that 
time  such  a  suit  was  filed. 

This  fact  has  operated  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  tlie  fiscal  year 

to  retard  the  soleolions  on  behalf  of  these  minors,  as  those  j 

controlling  lands  in  the  oil  district  seek  lo  have  <*    ~"' 


taken  un  by  citizens  enrolled  under  the  act  of  Jifr 
develw* 


are  loath  to  have  allotments  remain  undevel 
period  during  which  they  may  be  d 
abutting  property. 

The  cancellation  of  tentative  seU' 
tied  claimants  and  400  claimants  to 


oose  persons 
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and  freedmen  whose  applications  have  been  finally  denied  leaves  the 
total  area  of  aUatted  lands  only  shghtly  in  excess  of  the  total  re- 
ported last  year. 

However,  unless  the  suit  involving  the  right  of  minors  enrolled 
under  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  shall  terminate  adversely  to  them, 
the  allotment  of  the  remaining  desirable  land, will  soon  be  accom- 
plished. The  disposition  of  the  land  which  will  remain  after  all 
desirable  lands  have  been  allotted  is  one  of  the  problems  stijl  demand- 
ing solution. 

During  the  year  4,487  appHcations  for  allotments  have  been  made, 
and  the  land  so  allotted  comprises  229,507.26  acres.  Of  these  appli- 
cations 2,540  were  original  selections,  the  remaining  1,947  being 
applications  to  complete  allotments  partially  selected. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  apphcations  have  been  made  during 
theyear  to  relinquish  or  exchange  allotment  selections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  classes  of  citizens  for 
whom  allotments  have  been  selected  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
1907,  and  the  acreage  allotted  to  them: 


Total  allolmait  it 

n  June  30,  1907. 

RoU. 

as 

iSSJ. 

rh«nW»a  In  hlnnil 

3,962,  «M.  81 

' 

During  the  year  there  have  been  prepared  and  dehvered  3,856 
allotment  certificates  and  2,128  homestead  certificates  covering  selec- 
tions of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

CREEK  NATION. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Creek  land  office  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  has  been  the  making  of  allotments  to  children  enrolled 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905,  and  April  26, 
1906. 

There  have  been  made,  during  the  year,  1,116  allotments,  com- 
prifflng  164,101.97  acres,  leaving  an  area  of  199,888.43  acres  subject 
to  allotment. 

Of  the  18,698  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  the  approved 
rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation,  17,702  citizens  have  completed  their  allot- 
ment selections,  222  have  still  fractional  selections  to  make,  and  774 
have  not  taken  ii!iiitnient.<?.     The  names  of  31  persons  who 
ted  allotments  ami  for  which  deeds  have  been  recorded 
1  stricken  from  the  approved  rolls. 

Wa  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  17,924  Indians  and  freedmen 

1,861,185.15.  making  the  average  value  of  each  aUot- 

'  i  the  standard  value  of  an  allotment  in  the  Creek 

_  1  leaves  a  balance  of  approximately  S37S.25 

^ney  in  order  to  equalize  the  allotments. 

"'         ores  were  allotted  to  1,116  peraons. 
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SEMINOLE  NATION. 

The  only  work  done  in  connection  with  the  allotment  in  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  the 
checking  of  Seminole  homestead  and  allotment  records. 

•  ALLOTMENT  CONTESTS. 

The  report  of  allotment  contests  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1907,  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  contests  filed. 
Only  58  contests  have  been  instituted  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  and 
these  were  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1905.  No  change  whatever 
has  been  made  in  the  allotted  lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation  during 
the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  contests  which  are  now  pending  in 
the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  disposed  of  the  aflot- 
ment  contest  work  in  these  nations  will  be  practically  completed. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  conditions  are  different  because  of  the 

auestion  as  to  the  right  of  minors  to  enrollment  under  the  act  of 
ongress  approved  April  26,  1906,  which  is  now  pending,  and  the 
controversies  arising  rrom  the  appraisal  of  improvements  belonging 
to  former  intermarried  white  claimants.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  a  greater  number  of  contests  vnll  be  instituted  in  the  Cherokee 
than  in  any  other  nation. 

The  condition  of  the  allotment  contest  work  on  Jime  30,  1907,  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Allotment  content'!. 

CREEK    NATION. 

Total  contests 890 

Contests  di8|>osed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1906 856 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 14 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 28 

Contests  pending  before  Commissioner  July  1,  1907: 

Under  advisement 2 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal 2 

Total 4 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  July  1,  1907,  awaiting  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs 2 

CHEROKEE    NATION, 

Total  contests 4,  776 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1906 3, 082 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 488 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 1, 129 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commissioner  on  July  1,  1907: 

Set  for  trial 78 

Under  advisement 58 

Under  advisement  on  motion 22 

Awaiting  final  determination  of  citizenship  (minors  under  act  of  April 

26,  1906)  183 

Awaiting  action  on  confession  of  judgment 22 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal 75 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 7 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  contest  and  summons 51 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  action  on  confession  of  judgment 10 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  decision 9 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  dismissal  for  want  of  prosecution 4 
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Gontests  pending  on  appeal  on  Julv  I,  1907: 

Awaiting  action  of  Secretary  of  Interior 5 

Awaiting  action  of  GommisBioner  of  Indian  Afiairs 26 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  further  appeal 5 

Awaiting  transmission  to  Secretary  of  Interior 1 

Awaiting  transmission  to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afbirs 1 

Awaiting  service  of  notice  of  decision  of  Secretary  of  Interior 5 

Awaiting  service  of  notice  of  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs .  3 

46 

CHOCTAW   NATION. 

Total  contests 1, 428 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1906 1, 188 

Ck>ntests  instituted  from  July  1,  1906,  to  Jime  30, 1907,  inclusive 22 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 201 

Contests  pending  before  Conmiissioner,  July  1,  1907: 

Set  for  trial 4 

Under  advisement 5 

Under  advisement  on  motion 7 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal 6 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  answer 2 

24 

Contests  pending  on  appeal,  on  July  1,  1907 : 

Awaiting  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 11 

Awaiting  reply  to  appeal  to  Secretary  of  Interior 1 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal  to  Secretary  of  Interior. .      3 

15 

CHICKASAW   NATION. 

Total  contests 3, 470 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1 ,  1906 2, 663 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 173 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1, 1906,  to  June  30,  1907 622 

Contests  pending  before  Commissioner,  July  1,  1907: 

Set  for  trial 6 

Under  advisement 49 

Under  advisement  on  motion 5 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  contest  and  summons 51 

Awaiting  action  of  parties 4 

Awaiting  final  determination  of  citizenship 4 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal 25 

144 

Contests  pending  on  appeal,  July  1,  1907: 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 4 

Awaiting  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  An^irs 19 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  further  appeal 6 

Awaiting  decision  of  Secretary  of  Interior 12 

41 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  contests 10, 622 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1, 1906  (including  58  Seminole  cases) 7, 847 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907 697 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  inclusive 1, 980 

Contests  pending  before  Commissioner  on  July  1,  1907: 

Set  for  trial 88 

Under  advisement 114 

Under  advisement  on  motion 34 

Awaiting  final  determination  of  citizenship 187 

Awaiting  action  on  confession  of  judgment 22 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  appeal 108 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 7 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  contest  and  summons 102 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  action  on  confession  of  judgment 10 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  decision 9 

Awaiting  issuance  of  notice  of  dismissal  for  want  of  prosecution 4 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  answer 2 

Awaiting  action  of  parties 4 
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Contests  pending  on  appeal,  July  1,  1907: 

Awaiting  action  of  Secretary  of  Interior 19 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  appeal  to  Secretary  of  Interior 3 

Awaiting  reply  to  appeal  to  Secretary  of  Interior ^ 1 

Awaiting  action  of  Gonunissioner  of  Indian  Afbirs 56 

Awaiting  time  to  expire  for  filing  further  appeal 11 

Awaiting  transmission  to  Secretary  of  Interior 1 

Awaiting  transmission  to  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 1 

Awaiting  service  of  notice  of  decision  of  Secretary  of  Interior 5 

Awaiting  service  of  notice  of  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs 3 

Awaiting  expiration  of  time  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 4 


104 


The  following  cases,  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Commissioner,  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year  in  the 
manner  indicated: 

Appeal  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year. 


Number. 


Title. 


841 


957 


858 


860 


870 


817 


1      consoli- 
dated. 


20  consoli- 
dated. 

24  consoli- 
dated. 

47  consoli- 
dated. 


153.. 


184. 


x>nsoll- 
ied. 


Mnaoii- 


J 


CREEK. 

James  Pier  Henry,  by  his 
mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Lucy  Henry, 
V.  Adeline  Belle  Robin- 
son, a  minor. 

Arthur  Rex  Wills,  a  minor, 
by  his  father,  John  S. 
Wills,  V.  Charley  Wil- 
liams, a  minor. 

Gertrude  Grayson,  a 
minor,  by  her  father  and 
natural  guardian,  Pete 
Grayson,  r.  Lola  Coles- 
ta  Posey,  a  minor. 

Earl  Berryhill,  a  minor, 
by  his  father,  Theodore 
Berryhill,  v.  Luther 
Tucker,  a  minor. 

Elma  Glenn,  by  her  legal 
guardian,  Robert  J. 
Glenn,  r.  Jacob  Ander- 
son and  Warrior  Rentie. 

Soloman  Taylor  v.  the 
heirs  of  Mitchell  Beams, 
deceased. 

CHEROKEE. 

Samuel  L.  Tucker  v.  Pleas- 
ant N.  Blackstone. 


Mollie  E.  Ward  v.  John  Q. 

Melton,  a  minor. 
Mary  Summers  v.  Victoria 

FrankUn  P.  Mitchell,  for 
his  son,  Bruce  Mitchell, 
a  minor,  v.  Mark  R.  Bell, 
a  minor. 

R.  W.  McCracken,  guard- 
ian, for  Daisy  Madden,  a 
minor,  v.  Ethel  Hayes,  a 
minor. 

Lora  Adair,  for  her  minor 
son,  Olney  M.  Adair,  v. 
Amelia  A.  Lee. 

Nancy  J.  Reese,  a  widow, 
mother  and  natural 
guardian  of  John  Reese, 
a  minor,  v.  Betsy  Reese, 
a  minor. 

Aaron  Ro88  v,  John  H. 


Decided  by 
Commission 
or  Commis- 
sioner. 


Action  of 

Conmiissioner 

of  Indian 

Affairs. 


Action  of 

Secretary  of 

Interior. 


Jan.  16, 190G 


Feb.  14, 1906 


AfRrmed  Sept. 
8,1906. 


ReverydJuiy    Indian  Offloe 
23, 1906.  afQ  r  m  e  d 

I      Dec.        19, 
'      1906. 

June    5, 1906    Affirmed  July     Affirmed  Nov. 
11,  1906.  26,  1906. 


Appeal  dis- 
missed Apr. 
5,  1907. 


June  14. 1906     Affirmed  Feb. 
4,  1907. 


Oct.     S,  1906     Affirmed  Mar. 
20,  1907. 


Sept.  27,  igor*    Affirmed  Sept.    Affirmed  Apr. 
27,  1900.  15,  1907. 


Feb.  23. 1905; 
motion  for 
rehearing 
denied  Oct. 
16,1905. 

July    8,1904 

July  18,1904 

I 

Feb.  20,1905 


C  o  ntestant's 
motion     to  | 
dismiss  , 
granted. 


Affinned  Dec. 

7.1906.  I 

Affirmed  July    A  ffirmed  Mar. 

21,1906.  25,1907. 

Affinned  Aug.    Affirmed  Mar. 

18, 1906.  20, 1907. 


Jan.   11,1906     Motion  for  ap-' 

I      peal       dis-  I 
I      missed  Apr. 

30, 1907.      ; 

Apr.  15,1905  ,  Affirmed  Mar.    Affirmed  July 
I      7, 1906.  27,  1906. 

Sept.  28,1904    Affirmed  Feb.     Affirmed  Sept. 
19, 1906.  2C,  1906. 


June  19,1905    Affirmed  June  '. 
i      11, 1906. 


Caaedoaed. 

Oct.    5  1900 

Jan.  15,1907 
Dee.  26, 1906 

Apr.  27,  1907 
Mar.  23, 1907 
Apr.  29,  1907 


Jan.  11,1907 

Jan.  18,1907 
May  4, 1907 
Apr.    4, 1907 

June    1,1907 

Aug.  11,1906 
Oct.    10,1906 

July  27,1008 
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Appeal  cau9  dupaed  of  during  the  year — Continued. 


Number. 


202  oooioli' 
dated. 


337. 


861  eonaoU- 
dated. 


500  oonaoU- 
dated. 

527  consoli- 
dated. 


670 

006  coiiMrii- 
dated. 

619 

641 

657 

670 

708  oonsoll 
dated. 

712  consoll 
dated. 


800  consoli- 
dated. 


830. 


Ttfle. 


SAl 


959  consoli- 
dated. 


1001. 


1004  consoli- 
dated. 


Wffliam  HkkB,  b;  bis  fi^ 
tbtr  and  natnnu  guard- 
ian, Andiew  J.  Hloks,  t. 
SOa  L.  Spiokannan. 

Sthel  Thompson,  by  ber 
mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Susan  John- 
son, t.  George  B.  Qussn. 

Annie  Klaus  t.  Loells  Co- 

nohoo,  a  minor. 
Frsd  A.  KJsrr  t.  gam  Shall. 


Andrew  B.  Cnnnlngham  v. 
SterliiM;  Colston. 

Ethel  Oitanmett,  by  her  fa- 
ther and  natural  guard- 
ian, Henderson  Oilm- 
mett,  0.  Stephen  B.  Daw- 
son, a  minor. 

Ellen  Fair  Daugherty  (for^ 
merly  EUen  Fair)  o.  Sa- 
rah I>olen. 

Jennie  Thompson,  by  Sam- 
uel O.  Bobst,  her  guard- 
Ian,  V,  William  P.  ROSS. 

Mary  E.  BatcUffe,  by  Ed- 
gar N.  Batcliflel  her  t^ 
ther  and  natural  guard- 
Ian,  V,  Bandolph  8.  Byrd, 
a  minor. 

Dott  F.  Trott  V.  George 
A.  Gilstrap,  a  minor. 

Annie  Bircnneid  v.  Julia 
Hardrick,  a  minor. 

James  Day  v.  Fred  Keeler, 

a  minor. 
Alexander  Black  v.  Maud 

Beck,  a  minor. 
John  Bullette  v.  John  E. 

Welch. 


Both  Carey,  by  Louella 
Ward,  her  mother  and 
natural  guardian,  v.  Sis- 
sle  Sapsucker,  a  minor. 

Ella  E.  Heady,  b/  Joshua 
B.  Heady,  her  nusband, 
•.  Samuel  Bob.  a  minor. 


SalUe  Brewer,  by  Bob 
Brewer,  her  husband,  v. 
Sarah  Wilson. 

Guy  B.  Ballard,  bv  Minnie 
Ballard,  his  mother  and 
natural  guardian,  v.  Win- 
nie V.  Johnson,  a  minor. 

Don  Carlos  Ohormley  v, 
Samuel  T.  Strattoi^  a 
minor. 

Albert  Guess,  bv  Clarence 
B.  Hanard,  nis  guard- 
ian, •.Hoy  G.  Bryan,  a 
minor* 


Decided  by 
Commlsskm 
or  Commis- 
sioner. 


Aug.  30,1906 


June    6,1906 


Feb.    4,1906 

Dec.  10, 1904; 
motion  to 
reopen 
granted  to 
allow  ap- 
peal May 
22,1906. 

Oct.  20,1906 

Apr.  15,1906 


June  29,1906 
June  19,1906 
Mar.  16,1906 

Mar.  16,1905 
Nov.  17,1906 

Oct.  13,1905 
Aug.  31,1906 
Oct.     3,1906 

July  26,1905 


May  16, 1905, 
and  July 
17. 1906. 


Aug.  31,1905 
Aug.  30,1905 

Deo.  18,1905 
Oct.  4,1905 


Action  of 

Commissioner 

of  Indian 

Aflalrs. 


AfBrmed  Nov. 
6,1906. 


Contestee's 
application 
to  withdraw 
appeal 
granted  Oct. 
»,1906. 

Affirmed  Mar. 
2,1906. 

BeversedJuly 
26,1906. 


Affirmed  Nov 

26,1906. 
AfBrmed  Mar. 

2,1906. 


AfBrmed  Aug. 
11, 1906. 

Affirmed  Aug. 
26,1906. 

Appeal  dis- 
miased  Apr. 
28,1906. 


Affirmed  Feb. 
24, 1906. 

Appeal  dis- 
missed Deo. 
10,1906. 

Affirmed  Oct. 
26,1906. 

Affirmed  Sept 
4,1906. 

Affirmed  and 
motion  to 
dismiss 

f  ranted 
'eb.6,1907. 
Affirmed  July 
25,1906. 


Affirmed  July 
22,1905. 


Affirmed  Aug. 
17. 1906. 

Affirmed  Oct. 
8,1906. 


Dismissed 
Apr.  22, 1907. 

Affirmed  Oct. 
20,1906. 


Action  of 

Secretary  of 

Interior. 


Affirmed  Jan. 
31,1907. 


Affirmed  Sept. 

29,1906. 
BeversedJune 

9,1906. 


Contestee's 
motion  for 
appeal   de- 
nied June 
25,  1906. 


Affirmed  Mar. 
22,1907. 


Affirmed  July 
21, 1906. 


Modified  Oct. 
21, 1905;  mo- 
tion for  re- 
view denied 
on  Mar.  3, 
1906,  and  re- 
manded; 
partly  re-" 
versed  May 
1. 1907;  mo- 
tion for  re- 
view denied 
June  12.1907. 

Affirmed  Nov. 
30,1906. 


Case  closed. 


Fob.  12,1907 


Nov.    7,1906 


Oct. 
Apr. 


10,1906 
20,1907 


Jan. 
July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May 


9,1907 
10.1906 


10.1906 
8,1006 
6,1907 


July  31,1906 
Jan.   20.1907 

Nov.  30.1906 
Oct.  15,1906 
Mar.  10,1907 

Aug.  31,1906 
June  21,1907 


'Feb.     8,1907 


Affirmed  Dec.    Dec.  31.1900 
12, 1906.         ; 


May  29,1907 


Dec.     7.1906 
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Appeal  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year — Continued. 


Ntiinber. 


1180 

1217consoli 
dated. 

1280con8oli 

dated. 
1304 

1305 

1419  consoli 
dated. 


1439  consoli- 
dated. 


1529. 
1071. 
1680. 


1782. 
1851. 

1943. 
1951. 


2289  consoli- 
dated. 
2366 


239.' 


2552. 

288<'.. 


2«>22. 


3177  consoli- 
dated. 

32()7 


Title. 


401' 


LewU  Bible  v,  Lee  Tucker, 
a  minor. 

Franklin  Welch,  by  John 
Welch,  his  father  and 
natural  guardian,  v.  Blue 
Downing,  a  minor. 

Fannie  Beck  v.  Widow 
Whiteturkey. 

Perry  H.  Beeson  v.  Ster- 
ling Colston. 

Perry  H.  Beeson  v.  Milton 
K.  Thompson. 

Campbell  H.  Taylor,  jr., 
bv  Campbell  H.  Tavlor. 
his  father  and  natural 
suardian,  v.  Albert  A. 
Taylor, Jr.,  a  minor. 

LuYUiia  Downing  v,  Em- 
mett  M.  Adair,  a  minor. 

Johnson  Manning  v.  Nancy 

Manning. 
Nancy  Benge  v,  Robert  £. 

Butler. 
Ida  Beck  v.  WilUe  Trott. . . 

Willie  Ford,  by  John  Ford, 
his  guardian,  v.  Murphy 
Bean,  a  minor. 

Ola  Webber,  by  Aaron 
Webber,  her  father  and 
natural  guardian,  v.  Jo- 
seph Sanders,  a  minor. 

Emily  M.  Callison  v.  Daisy 
Vann,  a  minor. 

Addle  R.  Kyle  v.  Lucy 
Clark,  nee  Muskrat. 

Harry  Oravos  v.  Susan  M. 
Ross. 

Frank  J.  Vann,  by  Robert 
P.  Vann,  his  father  and 
natural  guardian,  v. 
Ilenrv  McLaln,  a  minor. 

David  Stealer,  by  George 
W.  Dixon,  his  le«al 
guardian,  v.  Caillo  B. 
Adair,  a  minor. 

Joseph  D.  Yeargin  v.  Er- 
mma  £.  McSpodden. 

Lawrence  Ilickey,  by  Edna 
E.  Crawford,  his  mother 
-and  natural  guardian,  v. 
Charles     Boldridge,     a 
minor. 

Dannie  11.  Burnett  v. 
James  M.  Sanders. 

Mattle  B.  Surreil  (enrolled 
as  Mattle  Schrimsher)  v. 
George  Tucker. 

Dannie  II.  Burnett  i'.  Mar- 
garet Lewis,  nee  All)erty. 


Decided  by 

Commissicm 

orCommis- 

sioner. 


Action  of 

Commiealoner 

of  Indian 

AfEairs. 


June  19,1905 
do 


June  29,1905 
Aug.  30,1905 
Oct.  4,1905 
June  29,1905 


Aug.  30, 1905, 
and  Jan.  18, 
1907. 

Aug.  31,1905 

June  27,1905 
Jan.  11,1906 
June  19,1905 

Oct.     4,1905 

Jan.  23,1906 
July  28,1905 
Jan.  18,1906 
Oct.   12,1905 

Doc.   14,1905 


AfDirmedJune 

29,1906. 
AiBnnedJune 

8,1906. 


Aflirmed  Sept. 

29,1906. 
Affirmed  Aug. 

17, 1906. 
Affirmed  Oct. 

20, 1906. 
Affirmed  Aug. 

10, 1906. 


Affirmed  Feb. 
24,1906. 

Affirmed  Sept 

5.1906. 
Affirmed  Sept 

4.1906. 
Affirmed  Apr. 

15,1907. 
Affirmed  Aug. 

14,1906. 


Appeal  dis- 
missed Apr. 
18,1907. 

Affirmed  Apr. 
23,1907. 

Affirmed  July 
24,  1906. 

Affirmed  May 
7,1907. 

Modified;  land 
equally  di- 
vided   Oct. 

12. 1906. 
Affirmed  Mar. 

18. 1907. 


June  21, 1906  ,  Affirmed  Mar. 

I      9  1907. 
Oct.     4, 1905     Aflirmed  Oct. 

1      23,  1906. 


Juno    8, 1906 
Jan.    11,1906 


Dismissed 
Oct.  12, 1906. 
Affirmed  Feb. 
2,1907. 


Action  ot 

Secretary  of 

Interior. 


AfflnnedOoi. 
90,1906. 


AfflnnedJAn. 
12,1907. 


Remanded 
July  5^1906. 

AfBimedDeo. 
17,1906. 


Affirmed  Dec. 
21,1906. 


Affirmed  Dec. 
20,1906. 


4260. 


F.     Blakehoy,    by 

.  Blakeney,  his 

t'.      Johnson 


John 

Robert  T 

brother, 

Keith. 
Houston   M.    Morgan 

Annie      Thompson, 

minor. 


V. 

a 


Juno    8,1906  j  Appeal    dis-    ,  Affirmed  Dec. 

missed  Oct.        20,  1906. 
I      12,  1906.          i 
July  25,1906     Affirmed  Dec.   

1,  1906. 


Dec.    17,1906  i  Affirmed  Apr. 
26,  1907. 


81. 


172  consoli- 
dated. 


CHOCTAW. 

Ida  L.  Foucar  v.  Felix  Le 
Flore. 

Nellie  Beatrice  Wadley, 
a  minor,  by  her  father 
and  natural  guardian, 
George  L.  Wadley,  v. 
Hester  A.  Barbour. 


Dec.  18,1905 


Mar.  13,1905 


Appeal  dis- 
missed Apr. 
18, 1907. 

Reversed  Mar. 
13, 1906. 


Indian  Office 
affirmed 
July,  21, 1906. 


Caaedoeed. 


NoV.  10,1906 
July   10,1906 

Nov.  8,1906 
Sept.  26, 1906 
Feb.  23,1907 
Oct.     7, 1906 

Jan.   25,1907 

Feb.  6,1907 
Oct.  15,1906 
May  28,1907 
Sept.  29, 1906 

June    2, 1907 

May  29.1907 
Jan.  27,1907 
June  1, 1907 
Nov.  22, 1906 

May     1.1907 

Apr.  11,1907 
Nov.  29. 1906 

Jan.  30,1907 
Mar.    9. 1907 

Jan.  30,  1907 

Jan.     9, 1907 

May  30,1907 


May  2,3,1907 
Nov.  27, 1906 
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BeenUiy  ol     Cuedoaad. 


IMlla  B««tilM  WadlV, 
*  mbioi,  hj  bar  fktbsi 
and  ■utnnlgna'dUui, 
■      VTadln,   », 

iBamor, 


Not.  Z7,  IMS 


David  FTMton  Barbour, 
olduDaBKa,  v.  Ew- 


LeonlduDaoa, 

Mr  A.  Barbour. 
lamea  W.  Dasn,  a  minor, 

br  his  legaT- gaanUan, 

Ij^aAAmM      Daoa,      V, 
lamBatboor. 
"iT'pBnir.'" 


JOMph  a.  Balli  V.  CarriB  |  Hu.  14,  t« 


ivaA.  KaUa,  byharl; 

band,  Joseph  O.  Ri 

v.  CATrte  M.  Porry. 
iTolina  Uarrli,  a  roll 

b?  ber  1i«b1  guard! 

Natfasji  ^rrla,  d.  1 


minor,  br  bin 


daud  wh 
8S5    ponsol 


Iks  Pool.  B 

Ittthoranc. „ 

Ian,    Ikn    K.    Pool,    c. 

Loulia  E.  F.  Jackion. 
Bean  C.  Nash  t:  Jamea 

S.  Locks. 

Ndlle  BaMrico  WadleT,  by 

gusritlaa,  Gwrge  L. 
Wadley,    c.    Ueaier  A. 

Nellie  Beatrice  Wadle7,  a 
minnr,  byherfatboiand 
natural  guardian ,  George 
L.  WttdlBT,  I'.  Jamos  wH- 
llam  Barbour,  a  mioor. 

Robert  \.  Pago,  a  minor, 


and  natural  i 
Suun  HalHll, 
MlddlotoD.  a  ni 


Samuel  D.  Halaell  F,  Agues 


17,11)01. 
...do 


3,1906. 
Renned  Koi 


»,  ItOS, 
Ravened  U»T, 


iDdlao  OlBoe 


Apr.  30, 1907 
Nov.  27,1W« 


laa.  M.IMG     AfflmwdApr. 


ural  guardian,  Annie  a.  i 
Agent,    B.    Norman  C. 

Carollae  CotUqe.  by  twr  \  Apr.M.lt 
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Number. 


720  consoli- 
dated. 

721  consoli- 
dated with 
720. 

722  consoli- 
dated with 
720. 

723  consoli- ! 
dated  with 
720. 

742 1 


Title. 


Deddadby 
Ck>mmls8ion 
or  Commis- 
sioner. 


Action  of 

Commissioner 

of  Indian 

Affairs. 


James  Bonner  v.  Joseph  H. 
Godfrey. 

James  Bonner  v.  JosephrH. 
Godfrey. 


Not.   %vn6 


.do. 


James   Bonner 
Beams. 


V.   Sallie 


749. 
930. 

874. 


^ 


876  consoli- 
dated with 
675. 

923  consoli- 
dated. 

924  consoli- 1 
dated  with  i 
923. 

954  consoli- 
dated with  j 
923.  j 

1058  consoli- 
dated. 

1059  consoli- 
dated with 
1058. 

1099 


1211. 


1219. 


1237. 


1. 
o 


17. 


34. 


James  Bonner  v.  Cornelius 
Billy,  a  minor. 

Delia  Nelson  v.  Cistin  Mo- 
Kinney. 

Charles  M.  Armby  v.  Josie 
Atkinson,  a  minor. 

Minnie  Thompson,  a  mi- 
nor, by  her  le^jraard- 
ian  BcoiJamin  F.  Tnomi>- 
son,  V.  £ila  Bamett. 

Mary  Ann  Ellis  v.  Travis 
Williams. 

Sealy  Moore,  by  her  has- 
bajid,  Johnson  Coxwell, 
V.  E  veUne  Benn,a  minor. 

Isaac  Fargo  v,  Albert  M. 
Robertson. 

Isaac  Fargo  v,  Charles 
Harold  Marshall,  a  mi- 
nor. 

Isaac  A.  Jacobs  v.  Garland 
A.  Pitchlynn,  a  minor. 

Jennie  Kinghom  v.  Martha 

V.  Culberson. 
Jennie  Kinghom  v.  James 

Culberson. 

Allen  Holmes,  a  minor,  by 
his    guardian,     D.     N. 
Robb,  V.  William  Thom- 
as, a  minor. 

Henry  C.  Butler,  a  minor, 
by  his  mother,  Maggie 
Black,  t;.  Luther  Ander- 
son, a  minor. 

Hugo  Wilson,  a  minor,  by 
his  mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Lizzie  Wilson, 
V.  B.  L.  Francis. 

Abigail  Crowder  v.  Mary 
Beams. 


CHICKASAW. 

John  William  Archerd  v. 

Arthur  D.  McGahoy. 
James  Leftwich  v.  Ozious 

James  P.  Rector. 

Daniel  Hays  v.  Julia  F. 
Brashears  and  W.  H.  L. 
Campbell,  intervenor. 

J.  B.  Sparks,  administra- 
tor of  estate  of  Nellie 
Gaines  Sparks,  deceased, 
V.  Ellington  P.  Pitchlyn, 
administrator  of  estate 
of  Silmen  Meashintubby, 
deceased. 

Mordecia  B.  Donaghey  v. 
George  Colbert. 


.do. 
.do. 


Appeal  dis- 
nussedMar. 
23,1907. 

do 


.do. 


.do. 


Deo.  27,1906 


Mar.  13,1906 

Dismissed 
Jan.  9,1906 


Appeal  dis- 
missed June 
»,1906. 

Reversed  Apr. 
15,1907. 

Affirmed  Mar. 
22,1907. 


Jane  27,1905    Affirmed  Apr. 
16,1906. 


June  30, 1906 

Aug.  30,1905 
do 


Affirmed  Sept. 
4,1906. 

Affirme<98ept. 

11,1906. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


Oct.  12,1905    Affirmed  Sept. 

13, 1906. 
do do 


Action  of 

Secretary  of 

Interior. 


Indian  OiBoe 
af  fi  rmed 
Jan.  30,1907. 


Case  closed. 


Indian  OiBoe 
af  f  irmed 
Dec  13,1906. 


Sept.  27, 1905  '  Affirmed  Aug     Indian  Office 

18, 190G.  affirmed 

I      Dec  17, 1906. 


Feb.  20,1906    Affirmed  Apr. 
24, 1907. 


June    6,1906     Affirmed  May 
27. 1907. 


Mar.  26,1906 


Oct.  14,  1904 
Dec.   21,19a5 

May  26,1904 

July  28,  1905 


Decision  set 
aside  and 
case  dis- 
missed Apr. 
27, 1907. 


Affirmed  July 
5,1906. 

Appeal     dis- 
missed Mar.  I 
14,1907.  ! 

Affirmed  Sept.   Affirmed  Sept. ;  July  31, 1906 

22,1904.  8.1905,   and  I 

May 28, 1906.  I 

Affirmed  Aug.    Affirmed  Dec.  '  Feb.   11.1907 
22,  1900.  7.  1906. 


May    8,1907 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar.  14,1907 

May  31.1907 
Apr.  16.1907 

Feb.  1, 1907 

Oct.  17.1906 

Oct.  24,1906 
Do. 

Oct.  9, 1906 

Oct.  23,1906 
Do. 

Feb.  1,1907 
June  13,1907 
June  27,1907 
May  13.1907 


Aug.  2.'»,1906 
Apr.     5. 1907 


Jan.  12.  1905 


Affirmed  Sept.    Affirmed  June   July  26,1906 
26.  1905.  1.  1906.  1 
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Nnaher. 


70.. 

ST- 
UM. 
187. 

1«7. 
206. 

xn. 

384. 

402. 

504. 

5flO. 
562. 
08A. 

728. 
731. 

861. 


Title. 


Deddfldby 


or  Commte- 


Aotkmof 

CommiaaioiMr 

of  iDdlAn 

Aflain. 


Robert  L.  NIdiole  v.  Xmt- 
Une  Pike,  as  mother  ead 
natoral  goerdUn  of  Ma- 
nm  Pike  and  Johnson 
James,  by  mother  and  lo- 
cal gnardlan,  Mary 
James,  interrenor. 


W.  C.  Randolph  v.  William 
A.  Dorant. 

Edward    H.    PerciYal    v. 

Sampson  Willis. 
Bartholomew  Lane,  Jr..  r. 

Ophelia  Apala. 
Emma    A.     Watkins    v. 

Chutes  Holmes  Gooding. 


John  B.  Jacobs  v.  Rosie 
TownstoT,  by  her  mother 
and  naniral  guardian. 
Phoebe  Townsfey. 

Lixzie  Leewright,  by  her 
mother  and  natural 
guardian  Fidy  Lee- 
wrIghtfV.  Lota  Orin  Rus- 
sell, father  and  natural 
Siardian.  William  N. 
usselL 

Henry  Factor,  by  his  next 
friend.  Jemima  Kemp,  v. 
Napoleon  Bryant. 

John  B.  Stewart  v.  Charles 
F.  Krieger,  by  his  mother 
and  natural  guardian. 
Catherine  If.  Kneser. 

Jefferson  Thomas,  by  his 
mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Nancy 
Thomas,  r.  Annie  Keel, 
by  her  father  and  natural 
guardian.  Charlie  Keel. 

Emoel  O.  IfcKasson,  by 
mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Ifary  J. 
McKasson,  v.  Ellis  W. 
ThomiMon. 

Andrew  Jackson  Adding- 
ton  V.  Christian  Freder- 
ick Ebisch  V.  W.  J.  LesUe. 
intervenor. 

Kate  McClendon,  by  her 
husband,  James  W.  Mc- 
Clendon, V.  Abner  Block- 
er, a  minor. 

Emily  Eviline  Harrison, 
by  her  guardian,  Oeoige 
William  Harrison,  v. 
Susan  Williams,  by  her 
guardian,  N.  N.  Bona- 
barte. 

W.  J.  Leslie  r.  Christian 
Frederick  Ebisch. 


Apr.  28^1905 


Jan.  ao.1905 


.do. 


Jan.  24. 1905 
Jan.  12.1905 


Eeyened  as 
to  contest 
40  and  af- 
firmed as  to 
68.  390,  and 
40O,which 
areoonsoU- 
dated  with 
40,  Apr.  30b 
1907. 

Reversed  Aug. 
10.1906. 

Affirmed  July 

20.1906. 
Affirmed  Dec. 
I     6, 1906. 
Affirmed  Sept. 
13.1906. 


Action  of « 

Seeretary  of 

Interior. 


Case  closed. 


-I 

..■  June  17.1J)07 


Indian  Office 
affirmed 
Jan.  Uk  1907. 


Mar.  15,1907 


Sept.  10. 1906 


May  16, 1905    Affirmed  May 
1.  190ti. 


Mar.  14. 1905  '  Affirmed  Sept. 
20,1906. 


Nov.  23. 1904 
Aug.  26. 1905 

June  30. 1905 


Affirmed  May  :  July  26.1906 
25^1906. 


Affirmed  Not. 
17, 1906;  De- 
partment 
reversed 
Feb.  6, 1906. 

Indian  Office 
reversed 
Feb.  7. 1907. 


June  28, 1905 


Appeal  d  1  s  - 
missed  Mar. 
1.1906. 

Affirmed  Aug. 
4.1906. 


Appeal  d  i  s  - 
missed  June 
20,1906. 


Affirmed  June 
13,1906. 


Indian  Office 
affirmed 
Apr.26,1906L 

Affirmed  Dec. 
26,1906. 


Sept.  23. 1906 


Apr.  26.1907 


Nov.    5.1906 


Dec.  9, 1904  ;  Affirmed  1  n 
I  part  July 
I     25,1906. 

May    8. 1905    Affinned  July 
23.  1906. 


July  20.1906 
Feb.  18.1907 

Aug.    6.1906 


July  30.1906 


Sept.  22. 1906 


Affirmed  Mar. !  May  17, 1907 
29.1907. 


June  30, 1905    Affirmed    i  n  j 

rt    S 
1906. 


part    Sept. 
14, 19 


Indian  OfBoe 
affirmed 
Jan.  10, 1907. 


I 


Dec.    9. 1904    Reversed  Sept.l 
16,1905.         , 


Mar.  15.1907 


Indian  Office    July  27.1906 
modified 


Lela  Dunigan.  administra-  Apr 
trix  of  the  estate  of  Ethel  , 
Jennie  Bell  Dunigan.  de-  ; 
ceased,  r.  Sarah  Wilbum,  I 
by  her  mother  and  natu- 
ral guardian,  Martha  i 
WUbum. 

Phoebe  NaU  v.  Wm.  H. 
Murray,  administrator 
for  Martha  Wright,  de- 
ceased. 


6.  1905 


Affinned  Mar. 
9.  1906. 


Jan.  30. 1906. 
Appeal  d  i  s  - 
missedJune 
22,1906. 


Sept.  28,1905 


Affirmed  Sept. 
13.  1906. 


.\ug.  16.1906 


Nov.  1,1906 
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Nmnber. 


1006. 


1151. 


1184. 


1240. 
1224. 
1323. 


1375. 
1302. 


1416. 

1600. 
1534. 

1668. 


1608. 


1600. 


1616. 

1618. 
1624. 


Title. 


Eaia  Barker,  by  her  attor- 
ney in  fact,  Vester  T. 
Tinaley,  v.  Alberta  Car- 
ter, by  her  father  and 
natural  guardian,    Col- 
bert Carter. 
Irvan   Cumley,   by  tier 
mother   and   natutal 
Ruardian,  Jincy  Hamil- 
ton, V.  Joe  W.  Criner. 
Angeline  Thompson,  by  her 
euardian,  liinnie  M.  Bol- 
linger. V.  Adelaide  Rise- 
ner,  by  her  mother  and 
natural  guardian,  Har- 
riet Pace. 
Melvina    James,    by   her 
mother   and   natural 
guardian,  Betsy  James, 
V.  Esean  Jefferson,  by 
his  father  and  naturai 
guardian,  Edson  JeSer- 
son. 
Michael  Charles  Condon  v. 

MoUie  Washington. 
John  Alexander  v.  Frank 

R.  Stidham. 
Osboum  Gilbert  Marshall, 
by  his  mother  and  natu- 
ral guardian,  Ludie  Paul 
Marshall,  v.  Johnson 
Bobb,  by  bis  legal  guar- 
dian, Nancy  Lewis. 
Ben    Suddith    v.    George 

William  Harrison. 
Rosa  Lorina   Finlcy,  by 
her  mother  and  natural 
guardian,  Mary  C.  Fin- 
ley,  V.  Martha  O.  Self,  by 
her  motbor  and  natural 
guardian,  Lillian  O.  Self. 
Birdie  Hope,  now  Birdie 
Pratt,  V.  Leona  M.  Wil- 
liams, by  her  father  and 
natural  guardian,  Isaac 
W.  Williams. 
Willie  Duford  v.  Frances 

Pettlerew. 
Mattie  M.  Lindsey,  by  her 
mother     and     natural 
guardian,  Nina  Lindsey, 
V.  George  W.  Henderson. 
Edward  W.  Usher,  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate  of 
Simeon  Wade,  deceased, 
V.  Mary  Watson,  by  her 
father  and  natural  guar- 
dian, Thomas  Watson. 
Emma  Taylor,  deceased, 
by  R.  P.  Bowles,  admin- 
istrator, V.  Sallie  Qrins- 
lade,  for  Benjamin  Jack- 
son Grinslade,  her  son. 
Mamie  Reynolds,  by  her 
father    and    natural 
guardian,   Darius  Rey- 
nolds, r.  Lonzo  E.  Cara- 
way, by  his  mother  and 
natural  guardian,  Mary 
Caraway. 
Charles  Dibrell  t;.  Marga- 
ret Taylor,  by  her  hus- 
band, John  Taylor. 
Holmes  Colbert  v.  Anna 

Louisa  Winter. 
William  N.  Carr  v.  Mary 
Pearl  Godfrey,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Bates,  her  hus- 
band. 
Allen  S.  Asbury  v,  Frank 
James. 


Decided  by 
CommlBslon 
or  Commis- 
sioner. 


Action  of 

Commissioner 

of  Indian 

Afl^tiv. 


Mar.   8, 1006 


Affirmed  Apr. 
2,1006. 


June  10. 1005    Affirmed  Aug. 
22,1006. 


Apr.  20, 1005 


Affirmed  July 
23,1006. 


July  20, 1005    Affirmed  Dec. 
12,  1006. 


June  27, 1005 
May  18, 1005 
Nov.    1,1005 


Affirmed  July 

31, 1006. 
Affirmed  May 

7,1006. 
Affirmed  Jan. 

3,1007. 


Action  of 

Secretary  of 

Interior. 


Affirmed  July 
5,1006. 


Case  (dosed. 


Aug.  25, 1006 


Oct.    8,1006 


July  19. 1006 


Affirmed  Apr. 
1,1007. 


May  20, 1007 


Affirmed  Mar. 
26,1007. 


July  20,1005    Affirmed  Aug. 

8. 1006. 
Apr.    6,100G  '  Affirmed  Mar. 

23.1006. 


Apr.  23, 1907 
July  2,1006 
Feb.  18,1007 


Affirmed  Nov. 
23,1006. 


Dec.  22,1006 
Sept.  10, 1006 


July  25,1905 

June  19,1905 
June  29,1905 

Aug.  23, 1905 


Affirmed  July 
10,  190(). 


Affirmed  Aug. 
1,  1900. 

Motion  for  re- 
view dis- 
missed June 
20, 1900. 

Affirmed  Sept. 
11, 1900. 


Affirmed  Dec. 
20,  1900. 


Sept.    8,1006 


Sept.  10,1006 
Dec.   14,1906 


Feb.  18,1907 


Juno  10,1905     Affirmed  Mar. 
I      14,  1907. 


June  29,1905     Affirmed  May  '. 
,      23.  1906. 


May     7,1907 


July   10,1906 


.do 


July  17,1905 
Dec.  18,1905 

June  30,1005 


Affirmed  July 
24, 1906. 

Affirmed  Nov. 
24,  1906. 

Appeal  dis- 
missed Jan. 
5, 1907. 

Affirmed  July 
25,1006. 


Affirmed  Apr. 
10,  1907. 


Affirmed  Feb. 
6,1007. 


Sept.  10, 1906 

June  17,1007 
Jan.  28,1007 
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Action  ol 
Sccratuy  oI    ]  Cue  cloud, 

Uir.  IS.iaOT 

Juir  21,I9» 

Jsn.  M,190T 


SHOb  Umj  Slemrt.  bj- 
hiiT  hthsi  «nd  aitnral 
saudlui,  Jobn  B.  Stew- 
»rt.  F.  J.  M.  Pdrry. 

Bmiii&  JoliciOD  V.  LucUs 
II0DT8.  by  hertatluirBDd 
□■tanl  nurdiui.  Rob- 
ert N.  Uooie. 

'UU  Pott*,  by  her  father. 
SdnidFoTBSt  Pott«,  c. 


"sSly- 


CbBitey  CttmpbelL  do- 
eeMed.  by  hb  ediitinla- 
tntor.  J.  8.  lloUen.  v. 
Juhh  W.  Vawter. 

BUu  KOsD  Rector  v.  Wia- 
DleBakBii. 

RuhM  U.  Allen,  by  Us 
mottkai  aiid  utonl 
goudUui,  Mary  J.  ABan, 

bar  htber  uid  Mt'unl 
Euardlui.  DanJd  P.  Har- 


yarttu  E.  JOD 


lor,  Zacbria  Love. 
Pnd  T.  Sfarr.  lor  the  use 

of    Ebm,    V.    Sampson 

Aleiandor. 
WUtUun   James   p.   Edna 

Alvernon. 
ChTlatlui  UsnlB.  by  heir 

fiUm    and    natural 

Euardlui.  Tom  H.  Mar- 
Arthur   Davan- 


WlUlanlE.Rce 

EaUslen    Auiw. 
Inal  Kuardlan. 

UoOee.by 

B.  McOef. 


Geo  ise  B  mwn ,  derauad. 
Sawu    nardln.  by    his 


William  P.  UrDdde  t.  J. 
W,  Morris,  adminlstrs'  , 


1005  '  Afflrmed  Aug. 
'      8,19IW. 

,  AlllnaedJan.    . 

.    a,  \wi. 

,  AnnnedHay  . 
26,i«oe.      I 

i  AlBrmcdI>ec.  |. 


AfflmwdJiily  ,  Dec.  27.1«0e 

,      27. 1S06.  I 

ISOS    Afflrmed  Nov.    AlDnned  Feb.    Apr.  %,ig07 
'      18,11106.  8.1S0r.  I 


Feb.  28,1007 
Apr.  2S,1S07 


AfflrmedApr.    May  1S,1«I7 


21,  1907.         I  I 

I  I  AfSnned  Mar,  ' Do. 

22,  1907. 

.   Modiflnd  Jan.     Indian  Offloe  ;  Hey  2S,  1007 

Apr.J,IW7. 

i    AfflrmedAug.' B»pt.28,190« 

IS,  lOOe.         I 
.     Appeal      dla-   ;  Mar.  IB,  1007 

mlsaedJan, 

It,  1907.  ' 

<    AfflrmedApi-i June  17. 1007 

20,  1907.         I  I 

I    AfflrmedDee.  I Feb.   S,1007 
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Appeal  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year — Continued. 


Number. 


9004 

2136 
2183 

2241 
2261 


Decided  by 

Commiaeioa 

or  Conmii^ 

sioner. 


Action  of 


I 


Commiasioxier  i   ojwmKt&i^  nf 
of  Indian     I   ®^S!SE^ 
Affairs. 


AetiCHi  of 
ieeretaryc 
Interior. 


I 


CaMidoeed. 


Ll££le  Games,  by  her 
guardian,  John  Harris, 
V.  Victona  Merchant,  by 
her  mother,  Melvina 
Mercliant. 

Thomas  Johnson,  by  his 
guardian,  J.  O.  Mullen, 
V.  Foster  Cooper,  by  his 
guardian,  J.  F.  Roblson. 

wllllaan  Harvey  Stidham. 
by  his  father,  Jesse  Stid- 
ham, V.  Susie  Shoemaker, 
by  her  guardian,  A.  J. 
Avants. 

Annie  Eitel  v.  Hemdon 
Colbert,  by  bis  guardian, 
Wm.  Maharry. 

John  M.  Yoalium,by  his 
father,  George  H.  Yoa- 
kum, V.  Burton  Grin 
Burks,  by  his  guardian, 
J.  M.  Burks. 


Feb.  21, 1906  ,  Affirmed  July    AffimMd  Nor.    Dec  34, 1106 


16,1906. 


24,1906. 


Apr.  13,1906    AffirmedApr.  I June  7,1907 

16.1907. 


.do 


Aflirmed  July    Affirmed  Nov.    Jan.  14, 1907 
22, 1906.  24, 1906. 


Feb.  21, 1906  ,  Affirmed  Get.    Affirmed  Dec.  ,  June  25, 1907 
13,1906.  17,1906. 


Apr.  13, 1906  .  Reversed  May 
I      2, 1907. 


Do. 


PIIEPAIIATION  OF  DEEDS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  preparation  of  deeds  and  patents  has  been  continued  in  the 
offices  of  the  Commissioner  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  deeds  and 
patents  have  now  been  prepared  for  all  homestead  and  allotment 
selections  where  the  nine  months'  period  within  which  contests  may 
be  instituted  has  expired. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  order  of  the  Department 
discontinuing  the  preparation  of  patents  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
freedmen  was  in  force,  but  on  September  14,  1906,  this  order  was 
rescinded  and  the  preparation  of  patents  to  freedmen  was  resumed. 

During  the  year  11,354  patents  have  been  prepared  covering  allot- 
ment selections  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  distributed 
as  follows:  Homestead  patents,  3,171;  allotment  patents,  5,688; 
freedmen  patents,  2,495. 

Patents  are  no  longer  fon\'arded  by  special  messenger  to  the  chief 
executives  for  signature,  but,  upon  the  request  of  t^e  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cnoctaw  Nation  and  the 
governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  come  to  Muskogee  at  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  signing  all  patents  which  are  ready  for  execution. 
During  the  year  13,642  patents  have  been  executed  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  as  follows:  Homestead,  5,247;  allotment,  5,410;  freedmen 
patents,  2,985. 

During  the  year  19,989  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  patents  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval,  classified  as 
follows:  Homestead,  5,632;  allotment,  5,628;  freedmen  patents,  8,729. 

The  total  number  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  patents  prepared 

'  to  and  including  June  30,  1907,  is  as  follows:  Homestead  patents, 
063;  allotment  patents,  24,473;  freedmen  patents,  9,859;  total, 

395. 
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The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  shows  that  of 
the  654  patents  delivered  to  allottees  by  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  58  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  allot- 
tees. Dufing  the  present  year  32  have  been  returned  by  the  allottees 
and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approval,  8  home- 
stead and  8  allotment  patents  still  remaining  in  tne  hands  of  the 
allottees. 

CHEROKEE  NATION.     - 

There  have  been  prepared  13,916  deeds  covering  homestead  and 
allotment  selections  m  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  follows:  Homestead 
deeds,  6,275;  allotment  deeds,  6,275;  fractional  allotment  deeds,  1,366. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there  had  been  pre- 
pared 14,010  Cherokee  homestead  and  allotment  deeds,  13,300  of 
which  hard  been  executed  by  the  principal  chief  and  about  7,000 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

June  30,'  1907,  the  Cnerokee  deeds  prepared  were  as  follows: 
Homestead,  20,285;  allotment,  20,285;  fractional,  1,713;  total,  42,283. 

CREEK  NATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  deeds  had  been  prepared  cover- 
inff  all  allotments  in  the  Creek  Nation  except  where  they  were  with- 
held for  specific  reasons.  The  preparation  of  deeds  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year,  covering  allotments  made  since  that  time,  where 
the  contest  period  has  expired. 

During  the  year  1,872  deeds  covering  allotments  in  the  Creek 
Nation  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 94  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Department. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  deeds  were  prepared 
covering  all  allotments  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  except  a  few  that 
were  withheld  for  specific  reasons,  such  as  discrepancies  in  name? 

Deeds  prepared  during  year  ended  June  30,  1907 ,  for  allotments  in  the  Seminole  Nation, 

Homestead  deeds 2, 781 

Allotment  deeds 2, 781 

New-bom  citizens 233 

New-bom  freedmen 122 

Total 5, 917 

All  Seminole  deeds  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1907,  and  are  being  held  by  the  Department 
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RBCOBDrNG  OF  DEEDS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  work  of  recordins 
deeds  and  patents  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.*  1907|  anS 
the  number  of  deeds  and  patents  recorded  prior  to  that  date: 


Deeds  and  patents  recorded  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1907,  and  preceding  yean. 

Choctaw  and  Chickafiaw  patents: 

Filed  prior  to  July  1,  1906 32, 929 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 17, 619 


Total 50,548 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  town-lot  patents  filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,1907 13,047 

Cherokee  deeds: 

FUed  prior  to  July  1,  1906 13,473 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 21, 852 

Total : 35,325 

Cherokee  town-lot  deeds: 

Filed  prior  to  July  1, 1906 2, 146 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 1, 572 

Total V 3,718 

Creek  deeds: 

Filed  prior  to  July  1,  1906 31, 629 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 28 

Total 31,657 

Creek  town-lot  deeds: 

Filed  prior  to  July  1,  1906 7, 976 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 1, 548 

Total 9, 524 

Approved  applicatioiifl  for  unrestricted  alienations: 

Rocorded  prior  to  July  1,  1906 158 

Recorded  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 41 

Total 199 

Certificates  of  removal  of  restrictions: 

Recorded  prior  to  July  1,  1906 2, 084 

Recorded  during  fiscal  year  ende<l  June  30,  1907 3, 100 

Total 5, 184 

The  recording  of  deeds  to  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  was  suspended 
from  March  7,  1907,  to  April  20,  1907,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

dejjIvery  of  deeds  and  patents. 

On  May  9,  1906,  the  Department  authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Five  CiviUzed  Tribes  to  proceed  with  the  dehvery  of  deeds  and 
patents  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  28,  1906, 
but  as  there  then  remained  but  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
delivery  of  deeds  and  patents  had  only  commenced  at  the  time  of 
my  last  annual  report.  The  delivery  of  deeds  and  patents  in  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  nations  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year,  by  registered  mail,  in  person  at  the  general 
office,  and  by  field  parties  who  proceeded  in  a  special  car  to  make 
a  tour  of  these  nations  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  expense  to  the 
allottees. 

The  subject  of  the  deliverv*  of  deeds  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  nations  is  still  pending  before  the  Department. 
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CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  delivery  had 
been  made  of  Choctaw  and  Oiickasaw  patents  as  follows :  Homestead 
patents,  730;  allotment  patents,  764;  total,  1,494. 

The  deliTery  of  patents  had  been  made  at  the  general  office  upon 
request  of  the  allottees,  but  on  January  14,  1907,  notice  was  issued 
throughout  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  that  patents  would 
be  deuTered  to  citizens  and  freedmen  at  specified  points.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  was  mailed  to  heads  of  families  of  these  two  tribes: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  May  9,  1906,  authorized  the  CommisBioner  to  the 
five  Civilized  Tribes  to  proceed  with  the  delivery  of  recorded  patents  to  citizens 
and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  such  delivery  to  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  at  the  Muskogee  office,  upon  the  i^equest  of  allottees;  and  after  a 
reasooable  time,  at  advertised  points  throughout  the  two  nations,  convenient  to  tiie 
citixeiiB  and  freedmen  of  the  tnbes. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Commissioner  will,  on  Monday,  March  4,  1907, 
be^  the  delivery  of  patents  to  allottees  throughout  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

For  this  purpose  representatives  of  the  Commissioner  will  visit  the  following  towns 
and  make  delivery  otpatents: 

Choctaw  Nation, 

Quinton,  Monday,  March  4. 

McCurtain.  Tuesday,  March  5. 

Spiro,  Wednesday,  March  6. 

Wister,  Thursday,  March  7. 

Tftlihina,  Friday,  March  8. 

Tuskahoma,  Saturday  and  Monday,  March  9  and  11. 

Antlers,  Tuesday,  March  12. 

Huflo,  Wednesday,  March  13. 

Valliant,  Thursday,  March  14. 

Idabel,  Friday  and  Saturdav,  March  15  and  16. 

Bennington,  Monday,  March  18,  and  Tuesday,  March  19,  until  10  a.  m. 

Durant,  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  19. 

Atoka,  Wednesday,  March  20. 

Kiowa,  Thursday,  March  21. 

South  McAlester,  Fridav,  March  22. 

Wilburton,  Saturday,  March  23. 

Calvin,  Monday,  March  25. 

Chickasaw  Nation. 

Stonewall,  noon  Tuesday,  March  26,  to  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  March  27. 

Ada,  noon  Wednesday,  March  27,  to  Thursday,  March  28. 

Mill  Creek,  Friday,  March  29. 

Madill,  Satiirday,  March  30. 

Ardmore,  Monday,  April  1,  and  Tuesday,  April  2,  until  2.35  p.  m. 

Wapanucka,  Wednesaay,  April  3,  and  mommg  of  Thursday,  April  4. 

TisDomingo,  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  4,  and  forenoon  of  Friday,  April  5. 

Davis,  Saturday,  April  6. 

Purceu^  Monday,  April  8. 

Pauls  Valley,  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  9,  and  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  April  10. 

Lindsay,  aitemoon  of  Wednesday,  April  10. 

Chickasha,  i^temoon  of  Thursday,  April  11. 

Duncan,  Friday,  April  12. 

Ryan,  Saturday,  April  13. 

The  patents  will  be  delivered  from  a  car  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the 
movement  thereof  will  be  dependent  upon  railroad  connections,  no  deviation  from 
the  schedide  as  i^ove  advertised  can  be  made. 

All  persons  entitled  to  receive  patents  sliould  be  prepared  to  meet  the  party  at  one 
of  the  points  above  advertised  upon  th(^  date  and  between  the  hours  indicated. 

Ko  patents  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  these  appointments  to  Mississippi  Choctaws, 

iw-b(Hm  children  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  enrolled  undet  \.Vvfe  w:\a  oil 
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Uarch  3,  1905,  or  April  26,  1906,  nor  for  allotment  wlectionB  made  Buboequent  to 
J&nuaiy  1, 1906.  ' 

Vvaa  March  1  to  April  15,  1907,  incliudve,  the  deliverjr  of  patenta  at  Haikome 
will  be  euapended  Mid  actioii  upon  such  written  requeete  as  ma;  be  received  will  ne 
delayed  until  the  return  of  the  field  party  bom  the  advertised  apjiointmentB. 

Patents  will  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  a  hmily  tor  hinudf ,  iiis  wife,  and  nunoi 
children. 

Patenta  to  minor  allotteee  where  legal  guardians  have  bees  appointed  will  be 
delivered  to  the  guardians  upon  the  preeentatiDn  of  the  letters  of  guardianship. 

Patents  to  deceased  allottees  will  be  delivered  to  administratoiB  upon  the  preeen- 
taljon  of  letters  of  adnunietration. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  delivery  of  the  patents  if  aUotteee  appearing 
at  tiieee  appointments  have  with  them  their  allotment  certificates  or  fumian  their 
proper  roll  nmnbere. 

The  delivery  of  patents  ia  without  expenae  to  the  allottees,  and  dtizeDS  are  warned 
against  the  payment  of  any  monev  or  other  consideration  to  persons  for  procuring  the 
delivery  of  the  patents  to  which  they  are  lawfully  entitled. 

In  this  maimer  13,838  patents  were  delivered  to  citizens  and  freed- 
meo,  classified  as  follows:  Homestead  patents,  4,837;  allotment  pat- 
ents, 5,112;  freedmen  patents,  3,889. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  appointments  the  deliyery  of  patenta  at 
the  general  office  was  resumed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  full  hlooda 
and  the  "Snakes"  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  secure  their  patents.  \a  it  was  the  special  desire  of  the 
Commissioner  to  reach  this  class  the  following  notice,  printed  hoth  in 
EngUsh  and  Choctaw,  was  fonvarded  to  the  "  Snakes,  aa  far  as  their 
names  and  addresses  could  be  ascertained,  and  to  full  hloods  g8ne^al^r, 

fiving  notice  of  appointments  for  the  delivery  of  patents  in  the  fufi- 
looa  district : 

oDlatives  of  tlic  CoramisMoncr  to  the  Five  Civil- 
jwns  on  the  datos  given  below  for  the  purpose  o 

_,  __     13  of  the  Choctaw  Sation: 

liville,  Ind.  t..  Monday  and  Tucsdav,  June  17  and  18,  1907. 
Bethel.  Ind,  T..  Thursday,  June  20,  1907.' 

Alikclii.  Ind.  T.,  Saturday  ami  Monday,  June  22  and  24.  1907. 
Lukfain,  Ind.  T..  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  June  25,  1907.  and  Wedni»day,  June  26, 
1907. 
Eaglctown,  Iiui.  T. .  aflernix_)n  vi  Thureday,  ,t«m>  27, 1907.  and  Friday,  Juno  28. 1907, 
All  persons  entitle*!  to  recei^T  patents  shuiilii  he  jiri'iiiired  to  meet  the  party  at  o 

nf  the  points  abuve  advcrtw-d  \ -  *"■     '-*-  '-■'-■--■ 

Ko  patents  will  bii  ready  for  d 
Patenta  will  be  delivered  ti 
children. 

Patent?  to  minor  allottees,  where  legal  (ruanliana  have  been  appointed,  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  giiardiaiix  iipcm  the  iiri-wntatioii  of  the  letters  of  guardianship. 

Patents  to  deceased  allottees  will  be  delivered  to  adminiftralors  upon  the  present*- 
tion  of  letters  of  administration. 

It  will  grcAtly  facilitate  the  work  of  ilelivery  of  the  patents  if  allottees  appearing  at 
thefie  appointments  have  with  tlieni  their  allotment  cert iflcatea  or  fumiah  uieir  proper 
roll  numltetB. 

Tlie  delivery  of  patents  is  without  expense  to  the  allotteoa  and  dtlKOB  are  wanwd 
wainst  the  payment  of  any  monev  or  other  consideration  to  persons  for  ptwruring  the  J 
delivery  of  the  patents  to  wliidi  they  are  lawfully  entitled. 

Three  himdred  patent.?  were  deUvofed  by  this  party,  classified  i 
follows:  Homestead  patents,  142;  allotment  patents,  158. 

There  have  also  been  delivered  at  the  general  offi 
classified  as  follow,-';  Homestead  patents.  8,467^  "^ 
9,032;  freedmeu  patents,  6(11. 

The  total  number  of  patents  delivered  duruu 
diWded  as  follows:  Homestead  patents,  13,d 
•4,302;  freedmen  patents,  4,490.  ^ 
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The  total  number  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  patents  delivered  up 
to  and  including  June  30,  1907,  is  as  follows:  Homestead  patents, 
14,176;  allotment  patents,  15,066;  freedmen  patents,  4,490:  total, 
33,732. 

CHEROKEE  NATION. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1906,  delivery  had  been  made  of  282  Cherokee 
deeds,  as  follows:  Homestead  deeds,  13S;  allotment  deeds,  138; 
fractional  deeds,  6. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  ConCTess  approved 
April  26,  1906,  and  the  directions  of  the  Department  (3  May  9,  1906, 
the  dehvery  of  Cherokee  deeds  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 

May  1,  1907,  the  following  notice  was  issued  and  copies  thereof 
mailed  to  heads  of  families  of  Cherokee  Indians  throughout  the 
nation: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  May  9, 1906  (I.  T,  D.  7634-1906),  authorized  the 
CommiHOOner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribee  to  proceed  with  the  delivery  of  recorded 
deedi  to  dtizene  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  such  delivery  tobe  made  hy  theCommieBioner 
at  the  Hiuko^ee  office,  upon  the  re(]ueflt  of  allotteca;  and  after  a  reaaonable  time,  at 
advertiaed  pointe  throughout  the  nation,  convenient  to  the  citizens  of  the  tribe. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  tbe  Commiasioner  will  on  Friday.  May  31,  1907,  begin 
the  delivery  of  deeds  to  allotmente  of  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Only  a  few  deeds  for  Cherokee  freedmen  having  been  recorded,  no  mich  deeds  will  be 
de^vered  at  this  time. 

jpreeentativcB  of  the  CommiaBioner  will  visit  the  following  towoo 

_ _     Ideeds: 

Porum,  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  31,  and  Saturday,  June  1. 
Wagoner,  Monday,  June  3. 
Claremore,  Tueeaay,  June  4. 
Nowata,  Wedneeday,  June  5. 
Lenapah,  Thursday,  June  6. 

,         .  a.  m.  Saturday,  June  8. 

CoUinsville,  afternoon,  &iturday,  June  B. 
Tulsa,  Monday,  June  10. 
Chelsea,  Tuesday,  June  11. 

Vinita,  'Weidneeoay  and  Thursday,  June  12  and  13. 
Pryor  Creek,  Friday,  June  14. 
Welch,  Saturday,  June  15. 
Afton,  Monday,  June  17, 
South  West  City,  from  10.35  a.  m.  Tuesday,  June  18,  to  1.30  p.  m.  Wednesday, 

June  19. 
Biloam  Springs,  Thursday,  June  20. 
Westville,  Friday,  Juno  21. 

Tahlequah,  afternoon  Saturday,  June  22,  and  forenoon  Monday,  June  24. 
Btilwell,  Tuesday,  June  25. 
I  SalliKiw,  UVihiiwIav.  Juno  2(i. 

lUinoLs.  Thiirsdav,  June  27. 
Bragg?.  Fiidav,  June  28. 
Fort  GiUeon,  Saturday,  June  2S. 
The  deeds  will  be  delivered  from  a  car  lobe  used  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  raove- 
uteDt  thereof  v31  be  dependent  upon  railroad  connections,  no  deviation  from  the 
— ■■»  ...»..»--—* — -■— '-'-tBiBd  can  be  made. 

TCceive  deeds  ebould  be  prepared  to  meet  the  party  at  one  of 
~- tbe  date  and  between  the  hours  indicated. 

livery  at  th«e  appointments  for  newborn  children 

■--he  act  of  April  2S,  1906,  nor  for  selections  which 

value  of  at  iMst  $320,  prior  to  Aueupt  1,  1905. 

'isive,  the  delivery  al  deeds  at  Muskogee  will 

rii.tpii  requeals  as  may  be  received  will  be 

from  the  advertised  appoinlmcnts. 

t,  fuiily  tor  himself,  nia  wife,  and  minor 


cMAgll^M^aM^nf^  can  be 
^^^^^^^^^^^HHdta  TCceive  deec 
^^^^^^^^^^pvtlwdate  . 
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Deeds  to  minor  allottees  where  legal  guardians  have  been  appointed  will  be  delivered 
to  the  guardians  upon  the  presentation  of  the  letters  of  guardianship. 

Deeds  to  deceased  allottees  will  be  delive^red  to  administrators  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  letters  of  administration. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  delivery  of  the  deeds  if  allottees  appearing  at 
these  appointments  have  with  them  their  allotment  certificates  or  furnish  their  proper 
roll  numbers. 

The  delivery  of  deeds  is  without  expense  to  the  allottees,  and  citisens  are  warned 
against  the  payment  of  any  money  or  other  consideration  to  persons  for  procuring  the 
delivery  of  the  deeds  to  which  they  are  lawfully  entitled. 

At  these  appointments  9,356  Cherokee  deeds  were  delivered, 
classified  as  loliows:  Homestead  deeds,  4,644;  allotment  deeds, 
4,644;  fractional  deeds,  68. 

There  have  been  delivered  by  registered  mail  7,074  Cherokee 
deeds,  classified  as  follows:  Homestead  deeds,  3,535;  allotment 
deeds,  3,535;  fractional  deeds,  4. 

A  total  of  902  deeds  were  deUvered  in  person  at  the  Cherokee 
land  office  as  follows:  Homestead  deeds,  451 ;  allotment  deeds,  451. 

A  total  ot  17,332  Cherokee  deeds  were  delivered  during  the  year, 
divided  as  follows:  Homestead  deeds,  8,630;  allotment  deeds,  8,630; 
fractional  deeds,  72. 

The  total  number  of  Cherokee  deeds  delivered  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  1907,  is  as  follows:  Homestead  deeds,  8,768;  allotment 
deeds,  8,768;  fractional  deeds,  78;  total,  17,614. 

TOWN  8ITES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  there  were  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  81  petitions 
for  the  unrestricted  alienation  of  land  for  town  site  purposes  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  982),  and 
June  21,  1906  (34  Stats.,  325),  being  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  petitions  filed  during  the  previous  year. 

There  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
fiscal  year,  with  favorable  recommendation,  17  petitions  to  alienate 
lands  for  town  site  purposes. 

The  Commissioner  also  rocommended  during  the  fiscal  year  that 
35  petitions  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  for  town  site  purposes  be 
denied. 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  granted  50  applications  for  removal 
of  restrictions  for  town  site  purj)oses. 

Eighteen  petitions  for  pennission  for  unrestricted  alienation  of 
land  for  town  site  purposes  were  denied  by  the  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Tiie  lands  sold  for  town  site  purposes  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
above  referred  to  have  a  total  value  of  $2,020,829.61. 

(  EiniFIEl>  COPIKS  OF  KKCORI)8. 

Prior  to  April  26,  190(),  there  was  no  provision  for  furnishing  the 
public  with  copies  of  the  records  of  the  Commissioner's  office,  although 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  information  which 
could  1)0  obtained  only  from  these  records,  which  are  largely  of  a 
ibiic  cliaracter.     This  demand  could  be  met  only  at  the  expense  of 
13  Oovernnient,  and  while  it  was  the  ])olicy  of  tlie  office  to  accom- 
odate the  public  as  far  as  possible,  the  time  expended  in  this  work 
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was  a  total  lom  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  Commissioner's  work 
miy  be  conffldered. 

This  condition  has  been  remedied  by  section  8  of  the  act  of  April 
26,  1906,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  records  of  each  of  the  land  offices  in  the  Indian  Territory,  should 
sadi  offices  be  hereafter  discontinued,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  d^k  <^  the  United  States  court  in  whose  district  said  records  are  now  located. 
The  officer  having  custody  of  any  of  the  records  pertaining  to  the  enrollment  of  the 
membeis  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  or  Seminole  tribes,  and  the 
diiposition  of  the  land  and  other  property  of  said  tribes,  upon  proper  application  and 
p^ment  of  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe^  may  make  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  records,  which  shall  be  evidence  eq^ually  with  the  originals 
thereof;  out  fees  shall  not  be  demanded  for  such  authenticated  copies  as  may  be 
requiied  by  officers  of  any  branch  of  the  Government  nor  for  such  unverified-  copies 
as  such  officer,  in  his  discretion,  may  deem  proper  to  furnish.  Such  fees  shall  be  paid 
to  bonded  officers  or  employees  of  the  Government,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  same  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
And  any  unexpended  balance  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unitekl  States, 
other  public  moneys. 


In  anticipation  of  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had, 
Oil  April  5,  1906,  approved  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  this  provision  and  nxinff  a  schedule  of  fees  to  be  charged 
for  certified  copies  of  records,  as  follows: 

(a)  Certificate  showing  citizenship,  to  contain  name,  age,  post-office  address,  degree 
of  blood,  and  roll  number  of  any  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  approved  roll 
of  «ny  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  50  cents. 

(b)  Certified  copy  of  any  deed  or  patent  to  an  allotment,  town  lot,  or  segregated 
land,  |I. 


(e)  Certified  copy  of  certificate  of  removal  of  restrictions,  $1. 


Certified  copy  of  plat  showing  allotments  and  name  and  roll  number  of  allottees 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  section  or  fraction  ther(K)f ;  in  no  case,  however,  the  fee 
to  be  lees  than  50  cents. 

It  soon  developed,  however,  that  the  fee  charged  for  certified 
copies  of  the  ofiicial  allotment  plats  was  insullicient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  preparation,  and  on  September  18,  1906,  it  was  increased  to 
50  cents  per  section  for  plats  showing  the  names  of  allottees. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  the  fees  collected  for 
certified  copies  of  records  aggregated  $11,349.70. 

The  new  arrangement  is  much  more  satisfactory,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Commissioner's  office,  because  more  time  is  expended  in 
securing  the  information,  thus  insuring  accuracy,  while  the  cost  of 
preparing  such  copies  is  covered  from  the  foes  derived  from  their  sale. 

The  pnncipal  demand  is  for  certified  c()j)ies  of  the  final  roll,  showing 
the  age  and  degree  of  blood  of  allottees;  certified  copies  of  the  official 
allotment  plats,  showing  the  names  and  roll  numoers  of  allottees; 
certified  copies  of  census  cards  which  show  the  family  relationship 
existing  between  the  difi'erent  members  of  the  same  family;  and 
certified  copies  of  deeds  and  patents. 

DISHIUSIXC;  OFFK^E. 

The  disbursing  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  had  the  assistance  of 
one  stenographer,  one  clerk,  and  a  storekeeper.  There  were  received, 
briefed,  and  indexed  during  the  year  9,750  communications.  TIkto 
were  written,  copied,  and  indexed  4,845  letters  pertaining  to  the 
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office  work.  There  were  received,  checked,  and  paid  837  vouchera 
during  the  year,  all  of  which  were  in  triplicate.  Attached  to  these 
were  2,135  sub  vouchers,  all  in  triplicate. 

Under  section  8  of  the  act  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.,  137) 
there  were  received  and  entered  8,065  applications  for  certified  copies. 
These  applications  contained  the  following  orders:  Deeds,  460;  rolls, 
7,221;  restrictions  removed,  99;  single  section,  allotment  plats,  2,193; 
more  than  one  section  allotment  plats,  7,691;  miscellaneous  words, 
2,965,350;  sections  showing  names  of  allottees,  2,610.  The  total 
receipts  from  these  sales  were  $11,459.10.  The  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  are  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Statement  of  disbursements y  fiscal  year  1907 ,  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Salary  of  Commissioner $5, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular 206, 973. 29 

Traveling  expenses  of  Commissioner  and  employees 16, 061. 50 

Open-market  purchases 2, 675. 59 

Freight  and  express 63. 14 

Printing,  binding,  and  stationery  in  open  market  and  from  Department .  10, 622. 10 

Forage,  headquarters  stock 470. 96 

Rent  general  offices,  Muskogee 6, 623. 43 

Land  offices  outside  Muskogee 1, 500.00 

Corral 420.00 

Car  for  deed  parties 380. 00 

Telegraphing 726.43 

Telephone  service 422. 45 

Electric  lighting,  general  offices  and  land  offices 520. 20 

Repairs  of  typewriters,  wagons,  camp  equipment,  etc 551. 26 

Witness  fees,  notary  services,  and  advertising 248. 04 

Registering  letters  and  packages 1, 763. 17 

Incidental  expenses — ice,  coal  oil,  stock  medicine,  soap,  fuel,  water,  etc. .  261.60 
Miscellaneous  expensess — street  sprinkling,  washing  towels,  drayage  at  land 

offices,  etc 324. 70 

Employees  and  printing,  under  section  8,  act  of  April  26,  1906 6, 684. 26 

Total 261, 192. 11 

Articles  of  stationery  from   325   orders  were  received   and   600 
requisitions  for  field  and  land  offices  were  wrapped  and  mailed  and 
5,000  requisitions  for  the  general  office  filled  from  the  storeroom. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Tams  Bixby, 

Oommissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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•REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  INSPECTOR  FOR  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Muskogee*  Ind.  T.,  June  30^  1907. 
Sn:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
^^  ninth  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for 
^*idian  Territory,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1907. 

DUTIES  OF  INSPESCTOR. 

Section  27  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898  (80  Stat. 
Xi.,  495),  provides — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  perform 
tigr  dotSes  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law  relating  to  affalrH 
therein. 

The  inspector,  acting  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Indian  agent.  Union  Agency,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Indian  Territory  and  his  assistants,  and  mining  trustees,  and  has 
charae  of  the  completion  of  the  town-site  work,  collection  of  grazing 
fee  WT  use  of  unallotted  lands,  approval  of  warrants  issued  bv  tribal 
authorities,  and  other  matters  unaer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Department  outside  of  the  duties  devolving  directly  on  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

All  correspondence  to  and  from  the  Department  with  the  above 
officials  passes  through  the  inspector,  who  is  required  to  submit 
report  and  recommendation  thereon,  such  reports  to  be  forwarded  to 
or  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  his  consideration. 

The  inspector  is  also  required  to  make  frequent  special   investi- 

gtions  and  reports  as  required,  to  see  that  the  instruction^  of  the 
apartment  are  carried  out  and  the  various  laws  enforced,  and  to 
keep  the  Department  advised  as  to  matters  refjuiring  consideration, 
and  to  frequently  inspect  and  report  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  and  special  matters  pertaining  to  the  Quapaw 
Agency,  Ind.  T. 

QENKRATi  COXl 


The  area  of  Indian  Territory  is  about 
ing  a  small  tract  in  the  ijortheast  c 
mcy,  is  divided  among  the   Fiv^ 

ie  area  of  the  land  embraced  withinrt^* 
citizens  of  each  tribe,  as  shown  tfflJ^ 
been  finally  closed,  are  as  folTiyf 
lation  3,124;  Creek  Nation,  ^ 
Cherokee  Nation,  4,450.067.7^' 
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Nation,  6,953,048.07  acres,  population  26,615;  Chickasaw  Nation, 
4,707,904.28  acres,  population  10,989. 

Approximately  one- fourth  of  the  population  of  the  tribes  are  full 
bloods,  the  remainder  being  intermarried  whites,  freedmen,  and 
mixed  bloods.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
700,000  and  800,000  white  people  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

While  Congress  has  provided  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  one  State,  a  constitution  has  not  yet  been  finally 
adopted  nor  the  State  formally  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  gen- 
eral conditions  of  Indian  Territory  are  therefore  practically  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Under  existing  law  only  lands  upon  which  the 
restrictions  have  been  removed  are  subject  to  taxation.  Adult  citi- 
zens not  of  Indian  blood  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  allotments 
without  restriction,  while  other  citizens  of  less  than  full  blood  are 
permitted  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  land  only  where  their  restric- 
tions have  been  removed  in  each  individual  case  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  full  bloods  are  prohibited  from  disposing  of  their 
land  for  twenty-five  years. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  1,  1907,  contained 
the  following  provisions  regarding  the  Indian  Territory:  An  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  payment  of  indebt- 
edness incurred  in  the  suppression  of  the  spread  of  smallpox  in  the 
Indian  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901.  The 
Attorney-General  was  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  from  the  clerks  of  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian 
Territory  to  the  proper  State  or  county  officials  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa of  all  records,  etc.,  in  the  custody  of  said  clerks;  it  was  provided 
that  the  filing  heretofore  or  hereafter  of  any  leases  in  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency  shall  be  deemed 
constructive  notice;  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  was  made  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  given  the  right  of  access  at  all  times  to  any  books  or 
records  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

UNION  AGENCY. 

A  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at 

Union  Agency  is  ti'ansmitted  herewith,  and  in  order  to  give  an  idea 

of  the  volume  of  business^  transacted  at  said  agency  the  following 

statements    taken    from    such    report    arc*    given:    During   the    year 

1,398  regular  disbursement  vouchers  and  0,481  royalty  vouchers  were 

prepared.     The  agent  collected  $1,031,949.30  and  disbursed  $1,989,- 

127.09.     The  records  show  that  78,534  miscellaneous  letters  and  2,639 

Department   letters   ^yere   received   during   the   year,   besides   about 

'^^.OOO  statements,  vouchers,  etc.,  ^vhich  were  received  through  the 

I  but  not  given  regular  numbers.     The  number  of  letters  and 

pts  mailed  out  from  the  office  during  the  year  was  about  176,000. 

work  of  the  lease  and  royalty  divisions  at  the  agency  has  greatly 

iased  during  the  year,  while  the  work  of  the  restrictions  and  sales 

isions  has  decreased. 
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SEMINOLE  NATION. 

The  Seminole  ^eement  provided  that  Indians  in  this  nation  could 
lease  their  lands  i^r  agricultural  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
sixyears  with  the  approval  of  the  tribal  executive. 

The  act  of  April  26, 1906  ^34  Stat.  L.,  137),  however,  applies  to  the 
Seminole  Nation,  and  thereiore  full  bloods  can  not  lease  their  land 
for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  without  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

The  agreement  with  the  Seminole  Nation  provided  that  allotment 
deeds  should  be  issued  by  the  principal  chief  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  tribal  government.  The  tribal  government,  however,  was  con- 
tinued indefinitely  by  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  which  act  also  con- 
tained a  provision  to  the  effect  that  such  deeds  can  be  issued  prior  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assume  control  of 
the  Seminole  schools  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  April  26, 1906.  was 
Questioned  by  the  tribal  authorities,  and  in  an  opinion  dated  Octo- 
ber 19, 1906,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  the  Secretary 
was  specifically  authorized  and  directed  to  assume  control  of  such 
sdiools  and  to  use  the  moneys  of  the  tribe  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof, 
not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the  amount  expended  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1905.  In  such  opinion  it  was  also  held  that  expend- 
itures from  tribal  funds  and  distribution  of  annuities  arising  there- 
from to  members  of  the  tribe  should  be  made  by  the  tribal  authorities, 
subject^  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  so  far  as  required 
by  section  28  of  the  act  of  April  26, 1906 ;  and  excei)t  as  the  right  and 
duty  is  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  disburse  so 
much  of  the  funds  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  said  act  as  to  payment  of  lawful  claims  and  warrants,  and 
to  canr  out  the  requirements  of  section  10  as  to  schools.  The  matter 
bein^  rurther  taken  up  by  the  Seminole  authorities,  an  opinion  was 
renckred  by  the  Attorney-General  August  19,  1907,  in  which  practi- 
cally the  same  conclusions  were  reached. 

MINING. 

CHOCTAW   AND    CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  statutes 
and  agreements  provided  for  the  leasing  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  nor  have  any  additional 
leases  been  made. 

The  total  area  of  the  leased  lands  is  107,920  acres,  160  acres  being 
added  to  the  leased  area  as  provided  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
of  June  21,  1906.  I  respectfully  submit  a  list  of  the  leases  in  effect 
on  June  30,  1906,  giving  the  names  of  the  lessees,  number  of  leases, 
acreage,  and  date  of  lease,  from  which  date  they  run  for  a  period  or 
thirty  years. 

The  royalties  as  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  as  fol- 
lows: Coal,  8  cents  per  ton,  mine  run;  crude  asphalt,  10  cents  per  ton; 
refined  asphalt,  60  cents  per  ton. 
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Leases  of  coal  and  asphalt  lands  In  Ohoctato  and  Chickasaw  natUma. 

COAL. 


Halley-OUCu,,!  i 


HtrrlKin.  Kd  » . 
KsU-lnlBCoi.l  I 

He  Al  oiler  <k-i,l 


IlL'Aleiiler-liitn'HrdHCiiuK'ij. 

McMnrray.  Ji.lin  F 

MuurdCual  audUhilna<'i 
Ullby  A  Dou-  Coal  Hiid  >flnli 
MlBUtui,  Kai)BH9inil  Tviw 
Ona^e  Cc«l  ADil  Minlni  Cu . . . 
Ourk  Coal  anil  Kallwiiy  Co. 
PotL«u  Cual  mid  Mcn.'ntitlli; 
Samplea  Cn&)  iinti  .Mlniiic  O 
SuiiBoIsCchIOj 


July 

B.19B 

3.13*9 

Bapt-nUW 

S.T 

friSI 

f^n\^ 

Kr^ 

#S 

21.  IMS 

WO     S«pt.  IS,  1102 

.°;.e40  :  Mar.  31.19(0 

120     Sepi.    e.l»2 

960 ,  Ft*.  25.  iwe 

('...■M     Apr.    &,l9ai 


DOK-nard  Asphali  Va 

BIk  Aiiihall  ni 

Fanner  Anihali  n< 

Ullwoltf  RuiiliiiK  aiKl  I'liviiit.-i  < 
Knck  (>vvk  Natimil  A»[.Imit  <  .> 


Tar  KprliiK  Aspht 
Total  nuiiil 


Sept.    ill 
,  July  IN,!' 


Only  two  changes  hiive  been  made  in  the  holdings  of  lessees  during 

tho  vear,  KiO  ncrc-s  being  added  to  lease  No.  2  of  the  McAlester  Co^ 

'^'»mp;iny.  as  provided  by  Indian  appropmtion  act  June  21, 

e  asphalt  lease  of  Messrs,  M.  &  \.  Schneider  being  trans- 

1  American  Mineral  Wax  Company  with  the  approral  of 

ent. 

'iitput,  practically  all  of  which  comes  from  the  Choctaw 
e  each  fiscal  year  since  supervision  of  these  leases  was 
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placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given 
in  the  following  statement : 

Coal  output  from  leased  lands  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 —         Tone. 

1904 3,198,882 

1905 2,859,516 

1906 2, 722,  200 

1907 3,079,733 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 —         Tons. 

1899 1,404,442 

1900 1, 900, 127 

1901 2,398,156 

1902 2,735,365 

1908 3,187,035 

Only  a  small  amount  of  asphalt  has  been  produced,  such  operations 
not  having  proven  profitable.  The  matter  of  canceling  a  number  of 
asphalt  leases  is  now  being  considered,  but  final  action  has  not  yet 
bewi  taken  in  reference  thereto.  The  total  amount  of  asphalt  mined 
during  the  year  was  3,723  tons. 

The  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  collected  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  is 
shown  bv  the  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  to  be 
$287,385.03  for  coal  and  $2,814.20  for  asphalt,  a  total  of  $240,199.23. 
Tliese  amounts  include  certain  payments  of  advanced  royalty,  as 
required  by  the  leases,  and  therefore  do  not  agree  with  the  reported 
output  in  tons.  I  submit  below  a  comparative  statement  showing  the 
revenues  derived  from  these  sources  for  each  fiscal  year  since  the 
matter  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior : 

Revenues  from  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

nations. 

riBcal  year  ended  June  30 —                       ]  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1899 $110, 145.  25  1904 $277, 811. 60 

1900 138,486.40  1905 248,428.36 

1901 199,663.55  1906 251,947.02 

1902 247,361.36  1907 240,199.23 

1903 261,929.84 

On  April  27,  1900,  the  Department  amended  the  regulations  gov- 
erning mineral  leases  in  tbe  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  so 
as  to  require  lessees  to  produce  coal  from  each  lease  as  follows :  3,000 
tons  the  first  year  from  date  of  approval  of  the  lease ;  4,000  tons  the 
second  year;  7,000  tons  the  third  year;  8,000  tons  the  fourth  year; 
and  15,000  tons  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter. 

All  of  the  lessees,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  that  have  not 
produced  the  stipulated  output  each  year  as  stated  above,  have  paid 
to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  the  royalty  of  8  cents  per  ton  on 
the  difference  in  tons  between  the  amount  required  to  be  mined  and 
the  amount  actually  produced,  so  that  the  Cnoctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  receive  from  each  lease  each  vear  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
royalty  which  would  be  paid  were  the  minimum  output  actually 
produced. 

Three  or  four  of  the  larger  companies  have  refused  to  pay  the  rov- 
alty  for  the  difference  in  tons  between  the  amount  required  to  be 
mined  and  the  amount  of  coal  actually  produced.  The  Sans  Bois 
Coal  Companjr  also  applied  to  the  United  States  court  for  the  western 
judicial  district,  Indian  Territory,  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  collecting  these  amounts,  which  i^ 
junction  was  denied.    The  coal  company  then  filed  an  ameud^d  <i<» 
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plaint,  alleging  that  on  certain  of  its  leases  more  coal  had  been 
produced  during  certain  years  than  was  required  and  that  the  average 
amount  of  coal  producea  for  all  years  amounted  to  more  than  the 
minimum  output  required,  and  asked  that  the  Department  be  re- 
strained from  collecting  the  amount  due  for  the  years  during  which 
the  minimum  output  had  not  been  mined.  Hearing  has  not  yet  been 
had  on  this  amended  complaint. 

Indian  citizens  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  author- 
ized to  lease  their  allotments  for  mineral  or  other  purposes  under  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  exception  of  full  bloods.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137),  full-blood  Indians  can  not 
lease  their  surplus  allotments  for  n  period  longer  than  one  year  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  can  not  lease 
their  homesteads  for  any  period  whatever  excepting  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Begulations  goveminff  leasing  by 
full  bloods  were  promulgated  by  the  Department  under  date  of  July 
7,  1906,  which  regulations  provided  that  no  lease  shall  be  approved 
for  a  longer  term  than  three  years  for  grazing  purposes,  five  years 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  fifteen  years  lor  mmeral  purposes. 
The  regulations  or  July  7, 1906,  governing  leases  by  f  ull-blooa  Indians 
were  modified  by  the  regulations  of  June  11, 1907,  which  are  referred 
to  under  the  heading  "  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations." 

CREEK  AND  CHEROKEE  NATIONS. 

Practically  all  mineral  leases  made  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  na- 
tions are  for  oil  and  gas.  The  oil  field  in  these  nations  is  being  rap- 
idly developed,  and  more  leases  have  been  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1906  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  Indian  ai)propriation  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189), 
removed  the  restrictions  upon  alienation  of  land  by  allottees  who  are 
not  of  Indian  blood  and  not  minors,  except  as  to  the  homestead,  but  as 
the  matter  of  leasing  was  governed  by  different  provisions  of  law 
than  the  matter  of  the  sale  or  allotments,  it  is  held  by  the  Department 
that  the  ])rovisions  of  law  requiring  mineral  leases  by  citizens  not  of 
Indian  blood  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  still 
in  effect.  Therefore  all  mineral  leases  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
nations  require  the  apj^roval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except 
where  the  land  has  been  actually  sold  by  the  allottee. 

On  June  11,  1907,  the  Department  promulgated  a  new  set  of  regu- 
lations, combining  in  one  pamphlet  all  regulations  governing  leasmg 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  making  certain  changes  in  me  regu- 
lations existing  prior  to  that  time.  The  more  important  changes  are 
referred  to  below. 

The  certificate  of  a  bank  officer  showing  amount  of  cash  in  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  lessee  is  no  longer  required.  The  lessee,  however, 
must  satisfy  the  Department  of  his  financial  standing.  Bonds  and 
all  accompanying  papers  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  lease. 

All  necessary  blanks  are  fui'nished  lessees,  the  same  being  sold  by 
the  United  States  Indian  agent*.  Union  Agency,  at  $1  per  set. 

Where  leases  had  been  filed  i)rior  to  the  ]:)r()mulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions, bond  must  be  furnished  within  thirty  days  from  notice. 
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If  the  lessee  desires  to  delay  operations  longer  than  one  year,  the 
annual  rental  must  be  paid  within  twenty-five  days  after  the  end  of 
theyear. 

The  royalty  on  gas  wells,  where  the  gas  is  utilized,  is  fixed  at  $150 
per  annum  for  each  well  having  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  or 
less,  and  $50  per  annum  for  each  additional  1,000,000  cubic  feet,  and 
where  the  gas  is  not  utilized  the  royalty  is  $50  per  well,  payable  in 
advance. 

Lessees  are  not  permitted  to  drill  closer  than  200  feet  from  division 
lines,  except  where  necessary  to  offset  wells  already  drilled  on  adjoin- 
injg  tracts,  or  in  cases  of  leases  covering  land  less  than  400  feet  in 
width. 

Lessees  are  not  allowed  to  use  earthen  tankage,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  then  only  for  fifteen  days  without  having  the  oil 
gauged  and  the  royalty  paid  thereon. 

Lessees  are  required  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  wells  drilled  and 
to  furnish  certined  copies  of  the  same  when  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Assignments  can  only  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ulterior.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Indian  agent; 
and  when  approved  by  him  fonnal  assignment  papers  may  be  entered 
into,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Indian  agent's  report  gives  full  information  in  reference  to 
status  of  leasing  in  the  several  nations. 

The  total  number  of  mineral  leases  filed  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations  up  to  June  30,  1907,  was 
14,584.  Of  this  number  4,886  leases  were  approved,  covering  approx- 
imately 363,000  acres.  Of  the  4,886  leases  approved,  434  have  been 
canceled.  In  July,  1906,  the  production  of  oil  in  Indian  Territory 
was  about  980,000  barrels,  while  in  June,  1907,  it  was  about  3,150,060 
barrels.  It  is  estimated  that  on  June  30,  1907,  there  were  18,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  held  in  tanks  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations.  These 
leases  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
at  Union  Agency  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  execution,  and  as 
soon  as  examined  and  the  requirements  are  complied  with  they  are 
forwarded  through  this  office  with  recommendation  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  action  of  the  Department. 

The  royalty  collected  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  on  account 
of  oil  and  gas,  by  fiscal  years,  is  as  follows : 

Royalties  collected  on  oil  and  (joh. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1904 $1,300.00 

1905 91,624.00 

1906 323,555.40 

1907 775.489.15 

Allottees  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  are  also  permitted, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department,  to  make  applica- 
tion to  develop  their  own  allotments  for  mineral  purposes. 

Tnvesti^tion  as  to  certain  assignments  of  drilling  contracts  of 
lessees  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^  and.^ 
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therefore,  in  violation  of  the  regulations,  has  continued  during  the 
year,  and  such  assignments  have  been  required  to  be  submittea  for 
approval.  In  one  or  two  cases,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  par- 
ties were  interested  in  leases  aggregating  more  than  4,800  acresu 
they  have  been  required  to  surrender  leases  or  otherwise  dispose  oi 
their  interests  in  excess  of  the  maximum  acreage  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

TOWN  SITES. 

■ 

The  unfinished  town-site  work  under  the  direction  of  this  oflioe. 
such  as  disposing  of  contests,  sale  of  vacant  lots,  and  supplemental 
schedules,  has  been  practically  disposed  of  during  the  year.  Hear* 
ings  have  been  had  in  about  150  cases,  and  decisions  rendered  in 

Eractically  all  of  them.  There  yet  remain  to  be  disposed  of  a  num- 
Br  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  this  office,  which  will  render 
necessarj'  supplemental  schedules  to  finally  dispose  of  such  lots.  On 
July  1,  1906,  there  were  about  4,000  vacant  lots  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  the  larcor  part  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  those 
located  in  towns  within  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area,  were 
sold  during  the  vear.  Section  13  of  the  act  of  April  26, 1906  (84  Stat 
L.,  137),  provided  that  all  coal  and  asphalt  lands  should  be  reserved 
from  sale  until  existing  leases  expired,  or  until  such  time  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  In  view  of  such  act  no  steps  are  being 
taken  to  dispose  of  vacant  town  lots  within  such  segregated  area. 

Eighty-eight  supplemental  schedules  showing  the  final  disposition 
of  town  lots  heretofore  in  contest,  etc.,  were  submitted  during  the 
vear. 

The  nunilwr  of  (jovornment  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory  where 
land  was  reserved  from  allotment  is  300,  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement,  which  also  gives  the  aggregate  acreage: 

Land  reserved  from  allotment. 


Nation.  Towns.'    Acreage. 


Crock  Nutioii 26  10,694. 10 

Chorokeo  Nation 53  9,501.47 

ClKH'ta w  Nation '  90  18, 940. 40 

Chirka««a \v  Nation ,  131  23, 822.82 

Total '  300  62.958.79 


Section  12  of  the  act  of  April  20,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137),  provided 
in  part  as  follows: 

If  the  purchaser  of  any  town  lot  sold  under  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
sale  of  town  sitos  in  tho  (MuM'taw.  Chirkasaw.  Cherokee.  Creek,  or  Seminole 
nations  fail  for  sixty  days  after  approval  hereof  to  pay  the  purchase  price  or 
any  Installment  thereof  then  due,  or  shall  fail  for  thirty  days  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  or  any  installment  thereof  falling  due  hereafter,  he  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
under  his  purchase,  tojrether  with  all  money  paid  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  cause  the  lots  upon  which  such  forfeiture  is  made  to  be 
resold  at  puhllc  auction,  for  cash,  under  such  rules  and  regidations  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

A  large  nuinbcr  of  purchasers  of  lots  failed  to  make  payment  within 
the  limit  i)rovi(loil.  and  ui)on  tlio  matter  being  presented  to  the  De- 
partment, it  was  held  that  the  Secreta^^  of  the  Interior  had  authority 
to  extend  the  time  within  which  l|||^^|u^^e  made,  and  he 
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aooordingly  fixed  January  1,  1907,  as  the  limit  within  which  such 
delinquent  payments  would  be  received.  Upon  the  matter  being 
again  presented  to  the  Department,  it  was  held  that  no  lots  should  be 
finally  forfeited  until  notice  had  been  sent  that  payment  must  be 
made  within  thirty  days  or  the  lots  would  be  forfeited  and  resold. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Indian  agent,  when  payment  is  not  made 
when  due,  to  send  to  the  purchaser  of  the  lot  notice  to  make  proper 
remittance  within  thirty  days,  and  if  the  same  is  not  received  witnin 
such  limit  the  lot  will  then  be  forfeited  and  steps  taken  to  sell  the 
same.    No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  sell  any  forfeited  lots. 

From  the  Indian  agent's  report  it  is  noted  there  was  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  1907,  as  payments  on  town  lots,  the  sum  of  $558,873.80. 
^  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  received  each  fiscal  year 
since  the  town-site  work  commenced : 


Receipts  from  town  lots. 


Fiflcal  year  ended  June  30— 


Creek. 


190O 

1901 

1902 $80,536.56 

190S 211,410.22 

1904 106,479.26 

1906 105.579.47 

1906 1      149,049.53 

1907 !        22,701.96 


Cherokee. 


Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw. 


t74.02 
10.02 


21,286.40 

73,568.24 

139,389.74 

244,450.74 

146,582.23 


Sll.189.48 
25,090.91 
157,188.83 
337,427.21 
274,674.22 
641,749.66 
581,728.65 
389,589.61 


Total. 


111,218.50 
25,100.98 
237,726.89 
670,123.83 
564,621.72 
786,718.76 
976,228.92 
658,873.80 


In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  when  full  payment  has  been 
niade  on  any  town  lot  the  United  States  Indian  agent  issues  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect,  sending  one  copy  of  the  same  to  the  principal 
chief  and  the  other  to  the  Department  through  this  ofSce.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  certificate  the  principal  chief  executes  a  deed  convey- 
ing the  lot  or  lots  to  the  proper  person  as  shown  by  the  approved 
schedule  of  appraisement,  or,  if  the  lot  was  scheduled  vacant,  to  the 
person  purchasing  same  at  public  auction.  Such  deeds  are  forwarded 
to  this  oflSce  by  tne  principal  chief,  where  they  are  carefully  exam- 
ined, checked,  and  lorwarded  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  After  approval  they  are  returned  to  the  commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  be  recorded,  after  which  they  are 
delivered  to  the  grantees. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  when  full  payment  is  made 
deed  is  drawn  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  sent  to  the 
executives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  for  execution,  after 
which  it  is  carefully  checked  in  this  office,  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  delivery  to  the  grantee.  Town-lot 
deeds  in  these  nations  do  not  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  shows 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  following  town-lot  patents  were 
issued: 

Toirn-lot  patents  issued  (hiring  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 

Chocktaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 6,744 

Greek  Nation 1,685 

Cherokee  Nation 1, 553 


Total ^,9i«L 

im'  1907— VOL  2 23 
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As  many  lots  as  practicable  are  included  in  one  deed  where  pur- 
chased by  one  individual. 

SCHOOLS. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  ConOTess  approved  April  26,  1906  (34 
Stat  L.,  137),  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
trol and  direct  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes,  with  the  lands  and  all  school  property. 
Mr.  John  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory, 
has  direct  charge  of  the  management  of  such  schools,  appointment 
of  teachers,  etc.  In  each  of  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  there  is  a  school  supervisor  who  looks  after  the  detail 
work,  acting  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
The  Creek  supervisor  also  has  charge  of  the  Seminole  schools.  All 
correspondence  between  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  passes  through  this  office.  The  annual 
reports  of  Mr.  Jolm  D.  Benedict,  superintendent;  Walter  Falwell, 
supervisor  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  schools:  D.  Frank  Redd,  super- 
visor of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  Calvin  Ballard,  supervisor  of  the 
Choctaw  schools,  and  Frederick  H.  Umholtz,  supervisor  of  the  Chick- 
asaw schools,  are  respectfully  submitted  herewitn. 

During  the  year  Mr.  George  Beck,  Chickasaw  supervisor,  resigned, 
and  Frederick  H.  Umholtz  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  act  of  April  26, 1906,  provided  that  the  amount  of  tribal  funds 
expended  in  any  nation  for  school  purposes  in  any  one  year  should 
not  exceed  the  amount  so  expended  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1905.  The  amount  so  expended  during  the  year  1905  in  each  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  as  follows: 

Chorolav    Nation $120,476.45 

Crec^k  Nation 83,143.62 

Choctaw  Nation 124,  967. 35 

Chickasaw  Nation 145,  471.  89 

Seminole  Nation 23,  788. 00 

Total  407,847.31 

The  Indian  iippro])riation  act  of  March  1,  1907,  contained  an  ap- 
propriation of  $)^00,000  for  school  purposes,  to  be  used  during  the 
fiscal  year  1008. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  inclosed  herewith,  it  ap- 
pears that  095  day  schools  and  38  boarding]:  schools  were  maintained 
m  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  d urines  the  year.  The  total  enrollment 
Tvas  00.278,  at  an  expense  of  $580,023.02,  not  including  salaries  and 
office^  expenses  of  the  su])erintendent  and  supervisor  of  the  schools. 
Of  the  total  enrollment  15,585  are  Indian  pupils  and  50,003  non- 
citizen  pu]Mls. 

With  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  different  nations  I  submit  the 
following: 

CREEK  NATION. 

Ten  boarding  schools  are  maintained  in  this  nation,  7  for  Indian 
childnMi  and  3  for  negroes,  at  which  754  pupils  were  eD{Q|{fidj  Bt  a 
cost  of  $02,043.00.     One  hundred  and  eighty-j' 
estal)lished  during  the  year,  120  for  Indian* 
negroes,  at  which  12,445  pupils  were  enr^ 
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citizens  and  10,374  noncitizens,  at  a  cost  of  $54,733.96.  The  total 
nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  nation  was  13,199,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $116,777.92,  of  which  $68,393.97  was  from  tribal  funds.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1906  the  enrollment  was  11,671,  at  a  total  cost  oi 
$115,061.73. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  pupils  were  enrolled  at  the  two  boarding 
schools  in  this  nation  at  a  cost  of  $16,633.40.  Nineteen  day  schools 
were  maintained,  16  for  Indians  and  whites  and  3  for  negroes,  at 
which  1,228  pupils  were  enrolled,  198  citizens  and  1,030  noncitizens, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,900.85.  The  total  enrollment  in  this  nation  was 
1,440,  at  a  total  cost  of  $22,534.25;  of  this  amount  $17,782.40  was 
paid  from  the  tribal  funds.  The  enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1906  was  1,496,  the  total  cost  of  such  year  not  being  given  because 
the  boarding  schools  were  conducted  by  the  tribal  authorities. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Four  academies  and  5  small  boarding  schools  were  maintained  in 
this  nation.  At  the  academies  there  was  an  enrollment  of  478,  at  an 
expense  of  $67,470.19,  and  at  the  5  small  boarding  schools  323  were 
enrolled,  at  a  cost  of  $20,842.07.  Four  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  pupils 
were  enrolled  at  the  international  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  at  a  cost  of  $823.37.  The  total  enrollment 
at  the  boarding  schools  was  805,  at  a  cost  of  $88,135.63.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  day  schools  were  maintained,  of  which  235  were 
for  Indians  and  whites  and  24  for  negroes,  at  which  16,957  pupils 
were  enrolled,  of  whom  2,269  were  citizens  and  14,688  noncitizens,  at 
a  cost  of  $65,157.41.  The  total  enrollment  was  17,762,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $153,293.04.  Of  this  expense  $106,085.27  was  paid  from  tribal 
funds.  The  enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  18,596,  at  an 
expense  of  $168,753.30. 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

At  the  13  boarding  schools  in  this  nation  464  pupils  were  enrolled, 
at  a  cost  of  $47,592.07.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  day  schools  were 
maintained  (191  for  Indians  and  whites  and  25  for  negroes)  at  which 
13,947  pupils  were  enrolled  (790  citizens  and  13,157  noncitizens)  at 
a  cost  of  $55,512.41.  The  total  enrollment  was  14,411,  at  a  cost  of 
$103,105.08,  of  which  amount  $67,518.51  was  paid  from  tribal  funds. 
The  enrollment  in  this  nation  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  and  the  total 
cost  during  such  year  is  not  given  because  the  boarding  schools  were 
conducted  bv  the  tribal  authorities. 

CHEROKEE  NATION. 

There  are  4  seminaries  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  (8  for  Indians  and 
1  for  negroes)  at  which  441  pupils  were  enrolled,  at  a  cost  of  $49,- 
777.31.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  day  schools  were  maintained 
(294  for  Indians  and  whites  and  23  for  negroes)  at  which  19,025 
pupils  were  enrolled,  of  whom  7,581  were  citizens  and  11,444  nonci 
zens,  at  a  cost  of  $94,436.32.    The  total  enroUment  was  19,466,  8 
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cost  of  $144,213.63,  of  which  amount  $97,031.47  was  paid  from  tribal 
funds.  The  enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  16,623,  at  a 
cost  of  $164,799.12. 

The  total  expenses  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  including  salaries  and 
ofSce  expenses  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors,  was  $569,957.81, 
of  which  $374,376.82  was  from  tribal  funds. 

It  will  be  noted  the  tribal  funds  used  were  about  $125,000  less  than 
the  total  amount  available.  This  arose  principally  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  where  for  various  reasons  the  scnools  did  not  open  until  late 
in  the  year.  Also  in  such  nation  the  tribal  authorities  in  1905  spent 
over  $145,000  for  the  education  of  about  1,000  pupils,  whereas  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  only  $120,000  was  spent  for  the  education  of  8,000 
or  9,000  pupils,  and  other  nations  accordingly.  It  would  therefore 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  the  Chickasaws  to  use  all  the  tribal  funds 
available,  because  of  the  small  number  of  Indian  pupils. 

Practically  all  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  was  used. 

TRIBAL  REVENUES. 

Section  11  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137,  abolished 
all  tribal  taxes  after  December  31,  1905,  but  the  Department  has  con- 
tinued to  collect  a  grazing  fee  for  the  use  of  unallotted  land  for  graz- 
ing purposes  in  all  the  five  tribes  during  the  past  year,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i^ovember  15,  1906. 
Section  1  of  these  regulations  is  as  follows : 

Where  cattle  are  grazed  upon  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  the  owners  of  such  cattle  shall  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  tribes  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  the  cattle  on  the 
unselected  lands,  $1  per  head  per  annum.  Before  such  cattle  are  placed  on  the 
lands  the  owners  must  make  application  to  the  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency 
for  the  privilege,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  furnished  a  description  of  the 
cattle,  including  the  brands,  with  any  other  desired  information,  and  the  appli- 
cants shall  agree  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
stock  from  encroaching  upon  the  lands  of  adjoining  allottees. 

In  cases  where  the  cattle  are  grazed  partly  upon  leased  allotments  and  partly 
upon  unallotted  lands  a  grazing  fee  on  the  unselected  or  unallotted  portions  of 
such  land  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  cattle  so  grazed  to  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  acre 
in  lieu  of  the  fee  of  $1  per  head. 

This  grazing  fee  is  collected  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
under  the  direction  of  this  office,  one  field  man  being  employed  for 
the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  and  one  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations.  The  amount  so  collected  during  the  year  is  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  Indian  agent  to  be  as  follows: 

Grazing  fees  eoUected. 

Cherokee  Nation $365.90 

Creek  Nation 12,  302.  65 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 12,064.50 

Section  11  of  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  makes  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

I  revenues  of  whatever  character  accruing  to  the  Choctaw.  Chickasaw, 
okee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes,  whether  before  or  after  dissolution  of  the 
1  governments,  shall,  after  the  approval  hereof,  be  collected  by  an  officer 
•inted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
^ribe6  by  him ;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  paid  all  lawful  claims  against  said 
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tribes  which  may  have  been  contracted  after  July  1,  1902,  or  for  which  war- 
rants have  been  regularly  issued,  such  payments  to  be  made  from  any  funds  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  belonging  to  said  tribes.  All  such  claims  arising 
before  dissolution  of  the  tribal  governments  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  six  months  after  such  dissolution,  and  he  shall  make  all 
mles  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect  and  shall 
pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  investigation  of  the  validity  of  such  claims  or 
indebtedness  out  of  the  tribal  funds. 

On  November  15,  1906,  the  Department  promulgated  regulations 
governing  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  warrants  and  designating 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency  to  collect  all  reve- 
nues due  said  tribes.  These  regulations  provided  that  a  list  of  all 
outstanding  warrants  of  said  tribes  should  be  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Indian  inspector  for  investigation  and  for  transmission  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval.  If  approved,  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  them.  These 
regulations  also  provided  that  after  January  1, 1907,  warrants  drawn 
by  the  tribal  authorities  would  not  be  considered  negotiable,  but 
should  be  submitted  to  an  oflScer  to  be  designated  bv  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  examination  and  approval,  and  if  found  correct  were 
to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency,  who 
would  take  up  the  warrant  and  issue  a  Government  check  in  pay- 
ment thereof.  The  United  States  Indian  inspector  was  designated 
as  the  oflScer  to  examine  and  approve  said  warrants  drawn  after 
January  1,  1907. 

Mr.  tfames  P.  Foster,  special  agent,  was  directed  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes,  under  the  direction  of  this  office,  and  there  has  been  pro- 
cured a  list  of  all  outstanding  warrants  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
which  list  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  and  the  warrants 
which  were  found  to  be  valid  have  been  advertised  for  payment  by 
the  Indian  agent.  In  the  Choctaw  Nation,  on  account  or  the  refusal 
of  the  tribal  authorities  to  permit  full  access  to  their  records,  it  was 
impossible  for  some  time  to  procure  a  complete  list  of  the  outstand- 
ing warrants.  Such  list  has,  however,  been  recently  procured  and  all 
outstanding  warrants  called  in  for  examination.  It  is  expected  that 
payment  of  all  these  warrants  found  to  be  valid  will  be  made  within 
a  short  time.  In  both  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  many 
irregularities  have  been  found,  and  warrants  have  been  issued  with- 
out proper  authority. 

ALIENATION  OF  ALI/OTMENTS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  provisions  of  law  governing  the  sale  of  land  by  allottees  have 
not  been  changed  during  the  year. 

The  Indian  agent's  report  shows  that  under  the  regulations  120 
tracts  of  inherited  land  have  been  advertised  for  sale,  of  which  only  9 
were  sold,  aggregating  1,164.49  acres,  the  consideration  being  $16,381. 
Nineteen  sales  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Indian  agents  report  shows  that  5,185  applications  for  the 
removal  of  rMtMiJM^a  kindled  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80}  IMHH^^^^^  ilowing  statement : 
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Applications  for  removal  of  reatrictions. 

Number  approved  diirin};  year 3,117 

Number  di8appn)ve<l  during  year 612 

Pending?  In  Wnshinyrron 456 

Dl8mi>«M>il;  full  bloDds ..   242 

Held,  because  land  In  oil  field 263 

Incomi>lete 489 

Ready  for  re[)ort   .         ...       66 


Total  -.      5,185 

During  tho  previous  year  entled  June  30,  1906,  6,243  cases  were 
handled,  'J,()s3  appUcutions  were  approved,  and  981  were  disapproved. 
No  material  changes  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  procedure  in 
handling  these  cases.  Tlie  form  of  certificate  removing  restrictions 
contains  the  following  clause:  "This  approval  to  be  enective  thirty 
davs  from  date." 

'I'he  Indian  ag^Mit  forwards  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Department  on  these  applications  through  this  office  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Atfairs.  the  inspector  also  making  recommendation 
in  each  (\ise.  When  applications  are  approved,  the  certificates  are 
forwarded  by  the  Department  to  the  commissioner  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Trilx\s  to  be  re*»ordcd,  and  complete  lists  giving  the  names  of 
allottees  and  their  addresses  are  posted  in  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  and  in  the 
office  of  Indian  Affaii-s  at  Washington,  D.  C,  simultaneously. 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions  of  law,  I  give  the  following 
brief  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreements  with  the  different 
nations  with  respect  to  alienation  which  have  been  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to. 

CREEK  NATION. 

The  average  allotment  is  1<>0  acres,  of  which  40  acres,  designated  as 
the  homest(»a(l.  are  inalional>le  for  twenty-one  years,  or  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  allottee. 

Section  1(>  of  the  supplemental  agreement  with  this  tribe,  ratified 
by  the  act  of  June  .^0.  11K>2  (:V2  Stat.,  r>00),  provides  as  follows: 

LmikIs  nllottod  to  citizons  shnll  not  in  any  niMiinor  whatover.  nor  at  any  time, 
bo  oiuMiinhcnMl.  takon.  (»r  sold  to  sccuro  or  satisfy  any  debt  or  oblij^ation,  nor  be 
alionatod  l)y  tlio  allotttM^  or  bis  boirs  boforo  tbe  expiration  of  five  years  from 
tbo  (late  of  tbo  ajiprova!  of  tbis  suiipleniontal  a.iireeniont,  oxcopt  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tho  Soc'ivtary  of  ibe  Intorior.  Each  <-itizon  shall  select  from  his  allot- 
ment -10  acres  of  land,  or  a  «piarter  of  a  (luarter  section,  as  a  homestead,  which 
sball  be  and  remain  nontaxable.  inalienal>le,  and  free  fnmi  any  encumbrauce 
whatever  for  t\vonty-(Mie  yenrs  from  the  date  of  the  deed  tbert'for.  ami  a  sepa- 
rate deed  sball  be  issned  to  each  allottee  for  his  homestead,  in  which  this  condi- 
tion shall  apjx'JU-. 

Tbe  bom(»stend  of  ench  citiz(»n  sball  remain,  after  tbe  death  of  the  allottee,  for 
tbe  use  and  support  of  children  born  to  him  after  May  'J;"),  1001.  but  if  he  have 
no  such  issue,  be  may  disi)os(?  of  his  homestead  l)y  will,  free  from  tbe  limitations 
herein  imposed,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  tbe  land  embraced  in  bis  homestead  shaH 
descend  to  bis  heirs,  free  from  sucrb  limitation,  accordini;  to  tbe  laws  of  descent 
herein  otberwise  prescribed.  Any  agreement  or  convey.-ince  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter viol.-itive  of  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  tbis  parapjraph  sh"'"  *p  absolutely 
void  and  not  susceptible?  of  ratification  in  any  manner,  and    *-  ■*  estoppel 

shall  ever  prevent  tbe  assertion  of  its  validity. 

Seel  ions  2\  and  '22  of  said  act  read  as  follows:  *"" 

his  atrnHMuent  sball  be  binding  upon  tbe  rnit(?d  States  h 
u])on  all  persons  affected  thereby  when  it  shall  have  b 
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and  the  Creek  national  council,  and  the  fact  of  snch  ratification  shall  have 
been  proclaimed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  principal  chief,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment by  Ck>ngress,  shall  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Creek  national  council  and 
submit  this  agreement  as  ratified  by  Congress  to  such  council  for  its  considera- 
tion, and  if  the  agreement  be  ratified  by  the  national  council,  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  of  the  tribe,  the  principal  chief  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  certified  copy  of  the  act  of  the  council  ratifying  the  agree- 
ment, and  thereupon  the  President  shall  issue  his  proclamation,  making  public 
announcement  of  such  ratification;  thenceforward  all  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

This  supplemental  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  tribe  July  26, 
1902,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  was  issued  August  7, 
1902.  The  Attorney-General  rendered  an  opinion  July  17, 1907,  hold- 
ing that  limitation  on  alienation  expired  August  8,  1907.  Regula- 
tions have  been  prescribed  governing  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  allotted 
land  by  citi:5ens.  The  regulations  require  that  the  land  be  advertised 
for  sale  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  sixty  days  and  sealed 
bids  received  therefor,  deed  not  being  of  any  validity  until  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Full  bloods  can  not  dispose  of  their 
land  for  twenty-five  years.  The  restrictions  of  citizens  who  are  not 
of  Indian  blood  and  not  minors  were  removed  by  the  act  of  April  21, 
1904,  except  as  to  the  homestead.  Citizens  by  blood,  except  full 
bloods,  can  make  application  for  the  removal  of  restrictions. 

Citizens  of  this  nation  by  blood,  except  full  bloods,  who  desire  to 
sell  their  land  may,  under  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1902,  above  quoted,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
prescribed  thereunder,  list  it  with  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
who  advertises  the  same  for  sixty  days  and  receives  sealed  bids  there- 
for, as  provided  by  the  regulations  governing  the  leasing  and  sale  of 
land  in  the  Creek  Nation.  These  bids  are  opened  in  the  presence  of 
all  interested  persons,  and  the  highest  bid  is  accepted  if  it  is  not  less 
than  the  appraised  value  of  the  land,  the  value  being  determined  by 
personal  inspection  by  an  employee  of  the  agent's  oflSce  and  not  made 
public.  The  allottee,  however,  is  entitled  to  reject  the  highest  bid, 
even  though  above  the  appraisement,  if  he  so  desires.  Each  bid  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  bid,  and  if  the  highest  bid  is  accepted  the  successful  bidder  is 
notified  to  deposit  a  certified  check  for  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  On  receipt  of  this  check  the  warranty  deed,  when  exe- 
cuted by  the  allottee,  together  with  all  bids  and  records,  is  for- 
warded by  the  agent,  through  this  office  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to  the  Department  for  approval.  The  inspector  is 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Department  to  make  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  each  deed. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  land  is  placed  in  a  Government  deposi- 
tory by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
Indian,  when  approved  by  the  agent,  in  amounts  of  $50  per  month, 
except  in  cases  where  special  authority  is  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  citizen  to  draw  larger  amounts. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  shows  that  41  tracts 
of  Creek  land  were  advertised  for  sale,  of  which  19  tracts  were  sold, 
Lting  1,138.21  acres,  the  consideration  being  $24,222.50.  Two 
were  pending  on  June  30,  1907. 
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CHEROKEE  NATION. 

The  allotments  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  consist  of  110  acres  of  aver- 
age allottable  land,  of  which  40  acres  average  allottable  land,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  are  designated  as  the  homestead,  and  are  inial- 
ienable  for  twentv-one  vears.  or  durinsr  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee. 

Section  14  of  the  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  ratified  by 
the  act  of  July  1.  lf*«>2  <  Zii  Stat.  L..  Tlo).  provides  as  follows: 

Lands  allotted  to  citizens  shall  not  in  any  manner  whatever  or  at  any  time 
be  encnmberwl,  taken,  ot  S'Ad  Vi  secure  or  satisfy  any  debt  or  obligation,  or  be 
alienated  by  the  allottee  or  his  heirs  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  act. 

Section  15  of  .-aid  act  provides: 

AJ]  lands  allotted  to  members  of  said  tribe,  except  snch  land  as  is  set  asid€ 
to  each  as  a  homestead  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  alienable  fire  years  after 
Issuance  of  patent. 

The  agreement  was  accepted  by  the  tribe  on  August  7. 1902,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  was  issued  August  12,  1902.  The 
Department  has  recently  been  asked  to  construe  this  law  in  order  to 
determine  when  lands  may  be  alienated  and  whether  thereafter  min- 
eral leases  arci  subject  to  supervision. 

Full  bloods  can  not  dispose  of  their  land  for  twenty-five  years, 
while  the  restrictions  of  citizens  not  of  Indian  blood  and  not  minors, 
except  as  to  the  homestead,  were  removed  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1904. 
Citizens  bv  blood,  except  full  bloods,  can  make  application  for  the 
removal  of  their  restrictions. 

CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

In  thesn  nations  the  allotments  arc  equal  in  value  to  320  acres  of 
average  allottable  land.  Land  equal  in  value  to  100  acres  of  average 
allottable  land  is  de.signat(»d  as  a  homestead,  and  is  inalienable  for 
twentv-one  vears,  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  allottee.  The  allot- 
ments  of  freedmen  consist  of  40  acres  of  average  allottable  land  and 
are  considered  homesteads. 

Section  15  of  the  supplemental  agreement  with  this  nation,  ratified 
by  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L..  041),  provides  as  follows: 

Lnnds  jillott<Hl  to  inomhors  and  froeclmon  shaU  not  bo  affected  or  encumbered 
by  any  dofnl,  debt,  or  obli^^ation  of  any  character,  contracted  prior  to  the  time 
at  wlijr'ii  sjiiij  jjind  may  l>o  aiienated  under  this  contract,  nor  shall  said  lands  be 
Hol<l  ('X((']>l  }is  iHjnMH  provided. 

S(?ctioii  10  provides  as  follows: 

All  binds  allottofl  to  members  of  said  tribes,  except  such  land  as  is  set  aside 
as  a  homcsfcMd.  as  herein  jjrovided,  shall  be  alienable  after  the  issuance  of 
patent,  ns  follows:  One-fourth  in  acreage  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  acreage  in 
thn*e  ycjirs,  and  the  balance  in  five  years  in  each  case  from  the  date  of  patent: 
Proridrd,  That  such  lands  shall  not  be  alienable  by  tlie  allottee  or  his  heirs  at 
any  time  before  the  exr)iration  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  governments 
for  less  than  its  appraised  value. 

Full  bloods  can  not  dispose  of  their  land  for  twenty-five  years, 
Tvhil(»  tlie  restrictions  of  citizens  who  were  not  of  Indian  blood  and  not 
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proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  they  are  authorized  to 
aall.  The  act  of  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  provides  that  Missis- 
sippi Choctaws  shaU  make  proof  of  continuous  residence  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  three  years  before 
they  are  entitled  to  patent,  and  therefore,  under  direction  of  the 
Department,  no  applications  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  from  such 
Mississippi  Choctaws  are  considered  unless  such  proof  is  furnished. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

The  average  allotment  is  about  100  acres,  of  which  40  acres  is  desig- 
nated as  a  homestead  and  is  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  home- 
stead in  perpetuity. 

The  agreement  with  the  Seminole  Nation  contained  a  provision 
to  the  eflfect  that  all  contracts  for  the  sale,  disposition,  or  encumbrance 
of  anjr  part  of  any  allotment  made  prior  to  tne  date  of  patent  should 
be^  void.  Citizens  of  this  tribe  by  blood,  except  full  bloods  and 
minors,  can  dispose  of  their  surplus  allotments  after  date  of  patent 
"without  restrictions.  The  restrictions  upon  alienation  by  citizens 
not  of  Indian  blood  and  not  minors  were  removed  by  the  act  of  April 
21,  1904. 

The  act  of  April  26, 1906,  provides  that  full  bloods  can  not  dispose 
of  their  land  tor  twenty-five  years.  Citizens  by  blood,  except  full 
bloods,  can  make  application  for  the  removal  of  their  restrictions. 

The  Seminole  agreement  provided  that  allotment  deeds  should  not 
be  issued  until  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  tribal  government  on 
March  4,  1906,  after  which  time  allottees  could  alienate  their  land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  homestead.  The  tribal  government,  how- 
ever, being  continued  indefinitely,  a  provision  was  contained  in  the 
act  of  April  26,  1906,  authorizing  the  principal  chief  to  execute 
deeds  prior  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  tribal  government. 

TAXATION. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,1906,  provides  in  part  (sec- 
tion 19  and  applicable  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes)  : 

That  all  lands  upon  which  restrictions  are  removed  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation and  the  other  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  long  as  the  title 
remains  in  the  original  allottee. 

LEASING  BY  INDIAN  ALLOTTEES. 

Leasing  by  Indian  allottees  was  fully  discussed  in  the  last  annual 
report.  The  Indian  agent's  report  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  1,763  leases  claimed  to  have  been  obtained 
through  fraud  or  misrepresentation  or  in  violation  of  law  were  inves- 
tigated; that  of  this  number  1,740  leases  were  modified  or  reformed 
so  as  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to  the  allottee.  Twenty- 
three  cases  reported  to  this  office  with  the  request  that  suit  be  insti- 
tuted to  cancel  them  were  referred  to  the  proper  United  States 
attorney  for  such  action. 

PLACING   ALLOTTEES  IN  POSSESSION. 

The  agreements  with  the  various  tribes  provide  that  each  allottee 
18  entitled  to  immediate  possession  of  his  land  upon  the  issuance  of 
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allotment  certificate,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  upon  application  by  the  allottee  to  remove  all  objectionable  per- 
sons. Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  by  allottees  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  their  land,  and 
it  has  required  a  large  force  to  make  necessary  investigations  and  take 
projx?r  action  in  these  cases.  The  Indian  agent's  report  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  written  com- 
plaints made,  only  1,002  l^ing  presented  to  his  office  during  the  year, 
m  addition  to  i}10  carried  over  from  last  year.  Eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  formal  hearings  were  had,  and  2,077  complaints  dis- 
posed of  without  formal  hearings. 

PAYMENTS. 

One  large  per  capita  payment  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens 
from  the  pnx*eeds  of  the  sale  of  town  sites  was  made  during  the  year; 
$725>,i?25  IxMng  disbursed.  Also  the  following  warrants  of  the  dif- 
feivnt  nations  were  taken  uj^  by  the  Indian  agent  and  Government 
checks  issued  in  payment  thereof: 

Cro^'k    Nation.   -. ..      $55,950.16 

Ohoroktv   Nathm 24,324.82 

Cbifkasjiw    Nation 246,909.17 

CbiHtaw    Nation 16,129.68 

TI.MBER  AND  STONE. 

Adult  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Trilies  are  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  January  '2L  1003  (32  Stat.  L.,  774),  to 
dispose  of  their  timber  without  restriction  after  the  issuance  of 
certificate  of  allotment.  Regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  De- 
j)artnioiU  <j:ovornin<j:  the  [)rooiirement  of  timber  and  stone,  under  the 
provisions  of  said  art,  from  unallotted  lands.  Inasmuch  as  contracts 
entered  into  for  the  procurement  of  timlxM*  or  stone  would  only  apply 
to  lands  so  lon<j:  as  they  remained  unallotted,  and  as  the  allotments 
in  the  different  nations  were  nearing:  completion  and  in  case  of  any 
such  contracts  hoino^  made,  the  probabilities  were  that  the  land  in  a 
short  time  would  be  tiled  on,  j)ersons  desirin<>:  to  procure  timber  and 
stone  preferivd  to  make  arran<nrements  with  the  individual  Indians, 
who  were  authorized  to  sell  rather  than  enter  into  contract  with  the 
officials  of  the  I)oj)artnient  to  j)rocure  the  sauie  from  unallotted  lands. 

Only  one  contract,  which  was  for  the  procurement  of  sand  and 
gi'avel  from  tlic  Arkansas  Kiver  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was  ap- 
proved (luring  the  year,  said  contract  bein^  entenul  into  with  W.  b. 
Jackson,  of  Muskoo:ee,  Ind.  T.,  and  apj)roved  bv  the  Department 
Sej)tenibor  liS,  ll>Or.. 

A<lult  Indian  citizens,  after  they  receive  certificate  of  allotment, 
are  authorized  to  dispose  of  their  timber  witliout  restriction.  Mis- 
sissippi (lioctaws  can  not  disj)()se  of  timber  until  thev  have  made 
j)roof  of  three  years'  residence,  as  required  by  law,  and  the  certificates 
of  allotment  to  Mississi|)pi  Choctaws  <'ontain  a  provision  to  this 
effect.  The  United  States  courts  have  held  that  the  parent  of  a 
minor  Indian  has  no  ri<j:ht  to  lease  the  land  of  such  minor  or  dispose 
of  his  property  unless  he  has,  by  due  process  of  law,  been  appointed 
le^al   <^uardian.     Such  j)(»rsons,  therefoie,  can  not  make  valid  con- 

act«  disposing  of  the   timber  of  minors   unless  they  have  been 
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tppointed  legal  guardians  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the  court 
Inuring  the  year  there  has  been  a  representative  of  this  office  in  the 
Qioctaw  Nation  making  investigations  as  to  the  illegal  cutting  of 
timber.  Timber  cut  from  unallotted  land  has  been  seized  and  adver- 
tised  for  sale  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  Timber  cut  without 
proper  authority  from  the  allotment  of  a  minor  is  seized  and  turned 
over  to  the  guardian  if  one  has  been  appointed,  and  if  a  guardian 
has  not  been  appointed  steps  are  taken  to  have  some  one  appointed 
fay  the  court  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  minors.  In  all  cases  of 
illegal  timber  cutting  steps  are  taken  to  prosecute  the  guilty  persons. 

PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Section  10  of  the  supplemental  agreement  with  the  Creek  Nation, 
section  37  of  the  agreement  with  the  Creek  Nation,  section  37  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  section  24  of  the  act  of 
April  26,  1906  (34  Stat.  L.,  137) ,  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
roads  on  all  section  lines. 

It  appears  from  the  aunt's  report  that  812  petitions  for  opening 
roads  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations  were  made 
and  1,528  miles  of  road  established  and  ordered  opened.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-six  petitions  for  the  establishment  ox  roads  in  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  nations  elsewhere  than  on  section  lines  were  presented. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PIPE  IJNBS. 

The  act  of  March  1,  190i  (33  Stat  L.,  65),  provided  that  applica- 
tions for  permission  to  construct  pipe  lines  m  Indian  Territory  shall 
be  made  direct  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washm^ton, 
D.  C,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Under  date  of  December  21,  1906,  new  regulations  were  prescribed 
governing  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  for  the  construction  of  pipe 
unes,  pumping  stations,  and  storage  tanks,  for  the  transportation 
and  storing  of  oil  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories.  The  matter 
of  assessing  damages  done  to  Individual  allottees  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  pipe  lines  is  handled  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  at  Union  Agency,  and  from  his  report  it  apears  that  580  miles 
oi  right  of  way  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  during  the 
year,  which,  together  with  the  rights  of  way  heretofore  granted, 
makes  a  total  of  about  800  miles  of  right  of  way  approved. 

CARE  OP  INSANE  PERSONS. 

The  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  539),  for  the  care  of  insane 
persons  in  Indian  Territory  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  care  of  insane  persons  in  Indian 
Territory,  provided  that  insane  Indians  should  be  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment asylum  at  Canton.  S.  Dak.  In  accordance  with  this  act  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  St.  Vincent's  Institution  for  the  Insane 
at  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  under  date  of  December  3,  190i,  providing 
for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  support  of  insane  persons  from  Indian 
Territory,  not  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  which  includes 
all  necessary  medical  attendance,  nursing,  treatment,  medicines,  cloth- 
ing, washing,  and  board  and  core  for  the  insane  persons  in  a  proper 
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and  hnmane  manner.  Insane  Indians  from  Indian  Territory  are  sent 
to  the  afiylum  at  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  the  matter  of  transporting  such 
Indians  to  that  asylum  being  handled  by  the  United  States  Sadian 
agent.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  care  of  insane  persons, 
not  Indians,  from  Indian  Territory  was  contained  in  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  of  June  21, 1906  {24  Stat.  L.,  ^)  ?  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  was  contained  in  the  appropriation  act  of  March  1, 
1907. 

lyuring  the  fiscal  year  75  applications  for  the  care  and  support  of 
insane  persons,  not  Indians,  were  made  to  this  office;  including  those 
filed  prior  to  June  30,  1906,  a  total  of  218  applications  have  been 
made.  Of  the  total  number  of  applications  made  164  persons  have 
been  adjudj^ed  insane  and  confined  in  St.  Vincent's  Institution,  23 
cases  were  dismissed  because  the  persons  were  not  adjudged  insane 
by  the  United  States  court  or  because  the  evidence  submitted  did  not 
clearly  show  that  the  persons  were  actually  insane  and  should  be  cared 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  Government ;  8  persons  were  taken  charge  of 
by  relatives  and  cared  for  at  their  own  expense,  and  23  cases  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  164  persons  sent  to  the 
institution  47  have  been  discharged,  having  recovered  sufficiently  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  remain  there;  29  died,  and 
2  escaped,  leaving  86  persons  m  the  asylum  on  June  30, 1907. 

MUNICIPAIi  BONDS. 

In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  municipal  bonds  may  be  issued 
for  public  improvements  by  towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or 
more  on  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  municipality  is  located. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  this  act  was  repealed  by  the 
subsequent  ratification  of  a  supplemental  agreement  with  these  nations 
by  tho  art  of  July  1,  1902,  section  55  of  which  confers  authority  upon 
municipal  corporations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  issue  bonds  and  borrow  money  thereon,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  in  force  in  the  organized  Ter- 
ritories. Therefon^  towns  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
that  desire  to  issue  bonds  must  proceed  under  the  act  of  March  4,  1898 
(J^O  Stat.  L.,  252),  and  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1898,  ha>Hng  also  been  placed  in  effect  in  the 
Creek  Nation  by  section  25  of  the  original  agreement,  ratified  on 
Mar\*h  I,  1901,  towns  in  that  nation  having  a  population  of  less  than 
2,(HX)  can  issue  bonds,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Then>  is  no  nn>vision  of  law  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  towns  in 
tho  Chon^kiV  Nation  having  a  population  of  less  than  2,000. 

The  act  of  May  19,  1902,  contains  the  followin<r  provision  limiting 
ihf  annnint  of  Inlands  that  can  be  issued  by  towns  having  a  population 
of  2, (HH>  or  more: 

Honds  not  to  o\v>hh1  an  amount  the  interest  on  whioh  ;it  5  per  centum  per 
nuuum  NviHiM  tn^  UquUlattnl  l^y  a  tax  of  5  mlHs  u^vu  the  d'^Uar  of  the  Taluation  of 
the  taxable  pixnvrtv  in  suvli  oity  or  town,  to  Iv  ascertained  by  the  last  assess- 

'*nt  for  the  puriK>se  of  taxation. 

Vhilo  tho  alx^vo  act,  so  far  as  it  aprlies  to  the  Choctaw  and 
vk.isiw  nations,  was  in  effect  rejH\Hlea  by  section  55  of  the  act  of 
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JqIt  1, 1902,  the  Department  holds  that,  in  so  far  as  the  limitations  as 
to  me  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  are  concerned,  such  pro- 
raion  shall  be  considered  to  govern. 

The  only  general  law  in  existence  governing  the  issuance  of  bonds 
by  monicip^ties  in  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  act  of  March  4,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  252),  is  the  act  of  July 
30,1886  (24  Stat  L.,  270) .  This  act  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect 
tilt  no  municipal  corporation  shall  ever  become  indebted  in  any  man- 
ner or  for  any  purpose  to  any  amount  in  the  aggregate,  including 
existing  indebtedness,  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the 
'ttable  property  within  such  corporation. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  252),  relieved  mimicipal 
WTporations  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  from  this  limita- 
tion, but  it  appears  such  limitation  still  applies  to  municipal  corpora- 
tiQoa  having  a  population  of  less  than  1,000. 

Under  the  legislation  above  referred  to  the  Department  has  author- 
ised the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  following  towns  during  the  fiscal 
ye«rl907: 

Municipal  bondg  atitJiorixed  daring  fiscal  year  ended  Jvite  SO,  1907. 
CHOCTAW  NATION. 


Ssw., 

SU.OOO 

M 

"iouo 

I 

X. 

te.uoo 
liooo 

IU,U|i(l 

ioliKio 
11. all 
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ii'iiiioo 
r..,v« 

ES. 

For  school  |.iirpos««. 

AU(t.    1,11WS  1 

For  school  p.irposw. 

^|:;::;;;;;::;; 

Oi'l.    2fi,]B06 

Nov.    «,1906 

E:;=,.n»«. 

^3»^«« 

Nov.  13,190tt] 

W=i 

Hep.  vi.  90(1 , 

Ilec.   -M.    90B 

"■s.°°"-<^- 

CHICKASAW  N.\TIC 

tSKiv:::;;::::::::; 

:;::::::::;:::::::;:::::J;R1S:S 
:::::::::::::::::::::::::  ;Z-g;lK. 

Mux  16,1907  ' 

r..i,>:  Sliso;. 

riiri..  14.1907 

For»<;himl|iurpo«fl. 

E-SSfESS,. 

S£:=:: 

Aiie.  s.vxr> 

F..rsc>h.K)lr"r[>o»e». 

Su;ee: 

.:;:;;:::;:::;:::::::;■,  .ill":  w.i^ 

£ 

TELEPHONE   Ll> 

The  matter  of  making  investigations  in  reference  to  applications 
for  rights  of  way  for  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  payment  of 
damages  and  annual  taxes  by  companies  operating  in  Indian  Tenri- 
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tory  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  this  office  on  December  20, 
1904,  and  instructions  given  that  applications  be  made  through  this 
office.  The  regulations  require  that  maps  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
definite  location  of  right  of  way,  be  submitted,  and,  aftcn*  authority  is 
granted  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  the  general  damages  are 
assessed  and  payment  of  an  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  annum 
for  each  10  miles  of  line  required. 

According  to  the  records  of  this  office  there  are  now  27  persons  or 
companies  operating  telephone  lin6s  in  Indian  Territory.  The  total 
mileage  of  lines  operatea  is  approximately  3,880.5.  Of  this  mileage, 
the  Pioneer  Telepnone  and  Telegraph  Company  owns  and  operates 
2,256  miles  and  the  other  companies  1,624.5  miles. 

The  general  damages  for  right  of  way  have  heretofore  been  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $3.30  per  mile.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  practically  all 
of  the  land  has  been  allotted,  on  March  15,  1907,  the  Department 
amended  the  regulations  with  reference  to  payment  of  damages  so  as 
to  require  telepnone  companies  to  pay  direct  to  the  allottees,  where 
right  of  way  crosses  allotted  land,  damages  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
rod,  except  where  right  of  way  follows  section  lines,  in  which  case 
a  less  amount  may  be  accepted  or  the  payment  of  damages  waived. 
AVhere  payments  are  made,  telephone  companies  are  required  to  take 
receipts;  and  if  the  payment  of  damages  is  waived,  such  waiver  is  se- 
cured in  writing.  AYhere  the  amount  of  damages  can  not  be  amicably 
adjusted  between  the  telephone  company  and  the  allottee  such  dam- 
ages are  assessed  by  this  office,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. After  the  payment  of  same  the  telephone  company  is  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  line. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (30 
Stat.  L.,  1058),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  grant 
right  of  way  for  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  across  any  land  in 
Indian  Territory  which  has  not  been  conveyed  to  the  allottee  with 
full  power  of  alienation.  Therefore  the  approval  of  a  map  of  definite 
location  grants  right  of  way,  excei^t  as  to  that  portion  which  crosses 
land  where  allottees  have  the  power  to  alienate  the  same.  In  these 
cases  the  telephone  company  must  secure  right  of  way  direct  from  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  adjust  the  matter  of  damages  w^ith  him.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1^07,  there  has  been  collected  on  account 
of  damages  and  taxes  from  telephone  lines  the  sum  of  $3,323.60. 

The  proper  amounts  have  been  paid  upon  practically  the  entire 
mileage,  although  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  the  smaller  companies 
which  have  not  complied  with  the  law,  and  such  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  order  that  suit  may  be 
instituted  to  compel  compliance  with  the  law. 

With  reference  to  telephone  exchanges,  the  Department  has  held 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  exchanges  constructed  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  town  plat.  In  all  cases  where  exchanges  were  con- 
structed })rior  to  such  date  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
companies  and  pa^^ment  of  damages  required  and  also  the  payment 
of  annual  tax  up  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  town  plat. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  - 

TERRITORY. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Indian  Territory, 
Muskogee^  Ind.  jT.,  June  30^  1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  ninth  annual  report  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  so  quiet  and  uneventful  that  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  to  report  further  than  to  show  what  disposition 
has  been  made  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  school  purposes;  hence  we 
can  easily  comply  with  the  request  to  make  our  reports  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1906,  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tribal  schools  of  this  Territory  as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  assume  control  and  direction  of  the  schools  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Chero- 
kee, Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes,  with  the  lands  and  all  school  property  pertaining 
thereto,  March  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  to  conduct  such  schools 
ander  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  retaining  tribal  educational 
officers,  subject  to  dismissals  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  present 
system  so  far  as  practicable,  until  such  time  as  a  public  school  system  shall 
have  been  established  under  Territorial  or  State  government,  and  proper  pro- 
vision made  thereunder  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  of  said  trit)e8, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  of  any 
funds,  invested  or  otherwise.  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  belonging 
to  said  tribes,  including  the  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  schools,  using, 
bowever,  only  such  portion  of  said  funds  of  each  tribe  as  may  be  requisite 
for  the  schools  of  that  tribe,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  for  the  respective 
tribes  the  amount  expended  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five:  and  he  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  use  the 
remainder,  if  any,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  "  for  the  maintenance,  strengthening, 
and  enlarging  of  tlie  tribal  schools  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  nations,"  unexpended  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
including  such  fees  as  have  accrued  or  may  hereafter  accrue  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  nineteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  Statutes 
at  Large,  volume  thirty-two,  page  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  which  fees  are 
hereby  appropriated,  in  continuing  such  schools  as  may  have  been  established, 
and  in  establishing  such  new  schools  as  he  may  direct,  and  any  of  the  tribal 
funds  so  set  aside  remaining  unexpended  when  a  public  school  system  under  a 
future  State  or  Territorial  government  has  been  established  shall  be  distributed 
per  capita  among  the  citizens  of  the  nations,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds. 

Under  this  act  the  following  sums  of  money  were  made  annually 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes : 

Money  availahle  for  maintenance  of  schools  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Cherokee   Nation $120,476.45 

Creek  Nation 88, 143.02 

Choctaw  Nation 124,907.35 

Chickasaw    Nation 145,471.89 

Seminole  Nation 2.3,7^*^.00 

Total  tribal  funds 497,847,31 
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In  addition  to  these  sums,  which  could  be  expended  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  only,  Congress  made  the  following 
appropriation : 

Fo]>  the  maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  schools  of 
the  Cherokee,  Creels,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and  making 
provision  for  the  attendance  of  children  of  parents  of  other  than  Indian  blood 
therein,  and  the  establishment  of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  disbursed  by  him  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Of  the  tribal  funds  available,  the  following  sums  were  expended 
in  maintaining  the  various  tribal  boarding  schools: 

Sums  expended  for  tribal  hoarding  schools. 

Cherokee  Nation : 

Cherokee  Male  Seminary $14, 43a  07 

Cherokee  Female  Seminary 19,563.33 

Cherokee  Orphan  Academy 10, 761.  73 

Cherokee  Colored  High  School 5,014.18 

Creek  Nation : 

Eufaula  High  School 8,599.40 

Wetumka  Boarding  School , 8,587.68 

Wealaka  Boarding  School 5,369.49 

Coweta  Boarding  School 4,517.53 

Euchee  Boarding  School 7,673.24 

Nuyaka  Boarding  School 5, 59a  81 

Pecan  Creek  Boarding  School 3,664.21 

Tullahassee  Boarding  School 7,306.81 

Creek  Colored  Orphan  Home 3,574.64 

Creek  Orphan  Home , 7,151.15 

Choctaw  Nation : 

Jones  Academy  (male) , 18,018.49 

Tuskahoma  Academy  (female) 17,320.72 

Armstrong  Academy  (male  orphan) 16,154.29 

Wheelock  Academy  (female  orphan) 15,982.69 

Murrow  Orphan  Home 8,468.64 

Chickasaw  Nation : 

Bloomfiekl  Seminary   (female) 5,305.19 

Collins  Institute   (female) 6,067.27 

Rock  Academy    (male) 5,231.30 

Harley  Academy  (male) 6,366.39 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Home 10,124.91 

Selvidge  Business  College 1,612.31 

Hargrove  College 5,856.48 

Seminole  Nation : 

Emahaka  Academy  (female) 7,989.92 

Mekusukey  Academy  (male) 8,643.48 

The  biilance  of  the  available  tribal  funds  and  the  Congressional 
appropriation  were  used  in  employing  teachers  for  the  one  thousand 
day  schools  which  have  been  established  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  which  citizen  and  noncitizen  children  were  admitted  on  equal  terms. 
About  13,500  Indian  pupils,  45,000  whites,  and  8,000  negroes  have 
been   enrolled    in    these   day   schools   during   the   year   just   closed, 
although  many  of  them  do  not  attend  regularly.    Unfortunately  we 
have  no  compulsory-attendance  laws,  and  many  parents  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  school  with  any  degree 
^^  regularity.    Yet,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  of  our  one  thou- 
d  rural  schoolhouses  have  been  built  by  popular  subscription  (no 
>lic  funds  having  ever  been  available  for  building  country  school 
Idings),  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  people  are  indifferent  in  the 
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matter  of  educating  their  children.  During  the  past  two  years 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  white  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  18  years  have  learned  to  read  and  write  who  had  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school.  Immediate  statehood 
will  not  affect  educational  conditions  in  the  rural  portions  of  this 
Territory  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  of  the  farm  lands  are  still 
owned  by  Indians  and  are  not  taxable.  The  State  can  not  remove 
restrictions,  nor  can  it  maintain  rural  schools  except  by  local  taxa- 
tion. It  will  therefore  be  highly  necessary  that  Congress  continue 
its  annual  appropriation  in  support  of  these  country  schools  imtil 
the  farm  lands  become  subject  to  taxation.  As  the  country  is  rapidly 
filling  up  with  white  tenant  farmers,  this  appropriation  should  be 
gradually  increased  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  more 
schools. 

If,  as  our  great  statesmen  have  frequently  proclaimed^  the  perije- 
tuity  of  our  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizenship,  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the  means  for  promoting 
and  diffusing  this  intelligence  or  education  must  rest  with  Confess 
until,  by  legislation,  it  can  make  it  possible  for  these  thousands  of 
people  to  maintain  their  own  educational  institutions. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  write  in  detail  of  our  work  in  the 
various  nations  of  the  Territory  for  the  reason  that  the  reports  of 
our  various  supervisors^  which  will  accompany  my  report,  will  give 
more  specific  information  concerning  our  work  in  ineir  respective 
nations.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  our  work 
has  progressed  harmoniously,  and  except  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
where  we  were  unavoidably  delayed  in  opening  the  academies,  all 
of  the  Indian  boarding  schools  have  been  crowded  to  oversowing 
throughout  the  entire  school  year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  our  most  perplexing  task  consisted  in  trying  to  induce 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  to  keep  them  in  school, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  now,  without  the  aid  of  any  compulsory 
school  law,  our  greatest  diflSculty  is  found  in  our  inability  to  care 
for  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  boarding  schools. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  our  work  during  the 
past  year  has  been  along  the  line  of  increased  interest  in  industrial 
education.  This  is  specially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Indian  parents,  as  well  as  pupils,  were^  opposed 
to  anything  in  the  line  of  manual  labor  in  their  boarding  scnools. 
They  had  been  led  to  believe  that  only  book  learning  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  these  schools;  that  manual  labor  was  fit  only  for  the  negroes 
and  white  renters.  By  proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously,  yet  per- 
sistently, we  have  overcome  this  prejudice  against  industrial  training 
in  nearly  all  of  our  Indian  boarding  schools,  and  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  these  schools  last  month  many  boys  and  girls  manifested  as 
much  pride  in  exhibiting  their  handiwork  as  in  receiving  high  per- 
centage in  their  final  text-book  examinations. 

Indian  boys  and  ffirls,  even  those  who  are  apparently  dull  students, 
learn  readily  to  make  things  and  to  do  things.  Their  mental  powers 
may  seem  sluggish,  but  they  are  good  imitators  and  good  observers. 
Our  success  along  this  line  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion 
ttiat  the  Indian  may  be  led  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  him  to  do  by 
convincing  him  that  it  is  the  best. 
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We  have  also  made  some  progress  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 
Our  efforts  alon^  this  line  were  ridiculed  somewhat  at  first  by  cer- 
tain pessimists  who  asserted  that  our  teachers  knew  nothing  of  farm- 
ing. There  was  some  truth  in  this  allegation,  but  every  teacher  who 
attended  our  summer  normals  was  given  some  special  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  some  of  them  have  succeeded  during  the  past  year  in 
stirring  up  some  interest  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  which  promises 
to  be  productive  of  much  good  in  the  future. 

If  Spencer's  definition  of  the  purpose  of  education  be  correct  viz, 
"  that  it  should  fit  a  person  to  live  completely,"  and  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  statement  that  the  education  of  a  child  should  have  some  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  environment,  then  surely  it  is  important  that 
it  receive  some  practical  training  in  shopwork  and  domestic  science, 
and  that  it  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  various  kinds  of  soils, 
their  products,  and  something  of  the  laws  of  plant  life. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  our  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  work 
are  very  meager,  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  with  the  ma- 
terial at  hand.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  report  that  our  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  arousing  some  interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture 
have  been  heartily  supported  by  the  Department  oi  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

The  Director  of  the  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington  says  of 
this  work : 

In  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  studies  on  those  things 
in  nature  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  The  secrets  of  air,  soil,  plant, 
and  animal  are  now,  in  large  measure,  the  common  property  of  mankind.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  as  related  to  the  crop  which  will  grow  in  it,  the  life  of  the 
plant  as  related  to  amount  of  grain  or  forage  or  fruit  it  will  bear,  the  body 
of  the  animal  as  related  to  the  food  which  it  requires  for  maintenance  or 
growth,  the  life  history  of  injurious  insects  as  related  to  the  means  for  their 
repression — such  things  as  these  science  has  now  to  offer  to  the  student  who 
makes  his  home  on  the  farm.  But  there  is  still  needed  the  skilled  teacher  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls  to  the  natural  objects  amidst  which 
they  live,  and  to  start  them  in  the  right  path  of  investigation  of  these  objects 
with  relation  to  their  daily  work  on  the  farm. 

I  am  compelled  to  make  this  report  as  brief  as  possible,  but  I  can 
not  close  without  calling  attention  to  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  in  our  summer  normals  along  the  line  of  training  the  teachers 
for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  in  this  Territory.  During  the 
past  eight  years  we  have  called  the  teachers  of  each  nation  together 
and  the  month  of  June  each  year  has  been  spent  in  teaching  and 
training  them.  P^or  many  years  we  were  compelled  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  academic  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  our 
teachers  were  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches. 
During  the  past  few  years,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  to  preparing 
the  teachers  for  the  special  tasks  which  confront  them  in  the  rural 
districts  of  this  Territory.  Our  four  weeks'  sessions  just  ended  were 
attended  by  1.200  teachers,  more  than  1,000  of  whom  successfully 
passed  the  examinations.  Tn  this  year's  normals  special  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  English  composition,  almost 
every  teacher  in  attendance  being  required  to  prepare  daily  lessons 
in  these  two  subjects.  We  have  long  since  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  needed  reforms  in  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  is  to 
emphasize  the  subject-matter  of  these  reforms  in  the  summer  normals 
or  272stitutes,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  special  work  done 
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this  summer  will  result  in  better  teaching  of  agriculture  and  'the 
English  language  in  the  schools  of  the  commg  year. 

Statistics  of  public  schools. 


Town. 


Adair 

Atoka  

Bluejacket 

Bristow 

Broken  Arrow. 

Canadiui 

Centralia 

Chant 

Chickasha 

Coalgate 

Cornish 

Dustin 

Grove 

Haskell 

Inola 

Krebe 

Lehigh 

Lindsay 

McAlester 

Marietta 

Harlow 

Moskogee 

Okmulgee 

Pontotoc 

Poteau 

Bkiatook 

Tahlequah 

Talala 

Talihina 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Welch 

Wetnmka 

Wilburton 


Superintendent  or  principal. 


John  £.  Butler 

I.L.Cook 

E.J.Hobby 

Phillip  Powers.., 
A.  R.  Williams.... 

V.L.  Harmon 

H.  W.  C.  Shelton  . 

W.  8.  Brown 

W.S.Staley , 

J.C.Tucker 4 

D.  F.  Spradling . . 
J.  F.  Thompson . . 

W.C.Jordan , 

JohnF.Gambill. 
J.  C.  Dougherty . . 

E.  L.  Whitehurat. 

W.H.Buck 

R.  M.  Bumham . . 

William  Gay 

M.E.  Moore 

A.  B.  Herring 

C.W.Briles 

Thomas  Scott 

A.B.Sueg 

£.L.  Rodman 


Emma  Springer 

S.J.Creswell 

William  S.  Hamilton 
Charles  M.  Bright . . . 

J.  G.  Masters 

G.A.Bearden 

Allen  Piatt 

J.F.Johnson 

A.  S.  Cowan.: 


Total 


I 


Number 

Months 

of 

of 

teachers. 

school. 

3 

9 

8 

6 

2 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

4 

9 

6 

8 

1 

6 

32 

9 

13 

8 

2 

7 

3 

9 

4 

8 

4 

8 

2 

6 

4 

8 

6 

7 

6 

8 

28 

9 

8 

9 

3 

6 

46 

9 

14 

8 

2 

7 

7 

9 

2 

7 

7 

9 

3 

8 

3 

6 

84 

9 

18 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

1 

Enrollment. 


White,  jindian.  Negro. 


101 
408 

lis 

800 
536 
88 
191 
130 

1,562 
543 
162 
190 
178 
200 
100 
208 
291 
282 

1.489 
322 
415 

1,679 

1,200 
129 
427 
125 
840 
188 
110 

1,500 
812 
380 
164 
285 


14,938 


7 
67 
42 
48 


24 


15 
88 

5 

21 

18 

118 

6 


9 
10 
50 


20 
16 
92 
92 

12 


51 


74 


27 


209 
80 


87 


827 
62 


Total. 


65 


966 
800 


800 
164 


15 


816  i  2,576 


168 
549 
155 
848 
586 
189 
191 
145 

1,794 
578 
188 
208 
296 
271 
100 
208 
328 
291 

1,786 
484 
415 

2,645 

1,500 
129 
447 
141 
482 
280 
122 

1,800 
976 
830 
215 
250 


18.880 


Statistics  of  tribal  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


nltPnSf  I     ionics 


Months 


Cherokee  schools. 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Orphan  Asylum 

Colored  High  School 

157  o.  primary  combined  day  schools  b 9, 687 


Total 


Creek  schools. 


Eufaula  High  School . . 
Wetumka  Boarding  . . . 

Wealaku  Boarding 

Euchee  Boarding 

Coweta 

Creek  Orphan  Home. . . 

Nuyaka 

Tullahasseo  Boarding . 
Pecan  Creek  Boarding. 
Colored  Orphan  Home. 


91 

109 

53 

87 

45 

70 

109 

97 

54 

39 

22  c  primary  combined  day  schools  d 1. 524 


Total 2,278 


■  Mos.  Days. 

138 

108        9 

180 

152        9 

73 

67       12 

60 

43        9 

9,687 

10.128 

370    

Annual 
cost. 


Average 

cost  per 

pupil. 


$14,438.07 

19,568.83 

10,761.73 

5,014.18 

47,254.16 


97,031.47 


at 

9 

8,509.40 

77 

9 

8.587.68 

39 

9 

5,309.49 

70 

9 

7,673.24 

37 

9 

4,517.53 

h\ 

9 

7,151.15 

71 

9 

5,599.81 

69 

9 

7,306.81 

44 

9 

3,664.21 

31 

9 

3,574.64 
6, 260. 01 

553 

08,303.97 

*  Of  this  number  21  are  negro  schools. 

*  Of  this  number  4,447  are  white  pupils  and  1,279  are  negro  pupils. 
'  Of  this  number  3  are  negro  schools. 

'  Of  this  number  1,125  are  white  pupils  and  225  are  negro  pupils. 


$133. 69 
128.70 
160. 62 
116.61 


134.05 
111.53 
137. 69 
109.62 
122.09 
140.22 

78.76 
105.89 

ho.  55 
115.31 
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Statistics  of  tribal  schools — Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Choctaw  schools. 


Jones  Academy 

Armstrong  Academy / 

Tuskahoma  Academy 

Wheelock  Academy 

Mnrrow  Indian  Orphan  Home 

Durant 

Big  Lick 

Chishoktak 

Goodland 

International  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 
60  combined  primary  day  schools  a. 


133 
115 
120  i 

110  i 
82 
90  I 
31  I 
40  I 
SO' 

as, 486  I 


Total *. I    4,290 


Seminole  schools. 


Mekusukey . . 

Bmahaka 

4  day  schools 

Total  . . 


Chickasaw  schools. 


Bloomfield  Seminary 

Harley  Academy 

Collins  Institute 

Rock  Academy 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Home . 

Stonewall 

Selvidge  Business  College. 

Hargrove 

St.  Agnes  Academy 

Tonka wa  Preparatory 

S.  Elizabeth's  Convent . . . 
El  Meta  Bond 


110 
102 
327 


539 


69  day  schools 4. 777 


Total 5, 241 


108 

95 

105 

103 

78 

71 

20 

28 

54 

3 


665 106,085.27 


78 
77 


8 
7 


155 


43 

24 

6 

15 

68 

85 

8 

56 

33 

8 

15 

43 

24 

7 

16 

72 

51 

8 

29 

22 

9 

22 

16 

8 

74 

55 

9 

28 

21 

9 

2 

2 

5 

20 

18 

8 

7 

5 

9 

77 

8. 643. 48 
7.989.92 
1,149.00 


17,782.40 


5,305.19 
6.530.90 
6,067.27 
5,231.30 

10,124.91 
2,316.31 
1,612.31 
5.906.48 
2,187.66 
98.60 
1,652.95 
558.79 

19.925.84 


306    67,518.51 


Months 

Annual 

Avera^ 

of  school. 

cost 

cost  per 
pupil. 

Mos.  Days. 

9 

$18,022.49 

S166.87 

9 

16,154.29 

170.06 

9 

17,320.72 

164.96 

9 

15,982  69 

156.17 

9 

8,468.64 

106.57 

9 

5,724.61 

80.63 

6 

840.02 

42.00 

9 

1,767.98 

68.14 

8 

8,080.82 

57.98 

12 

823.87 
17,949.64 

274.46 

110.81 
103.77 


221.06 
186.69 
183.85 
217.96 
196.22 
105.29 
100.77 
107.39 
104.17 
49.30 
91.28 
111.76 


o  Of  this  number  2,497  are  white  pupils. 


Schools  maintained  out  of  fund  "  Indian  schools.  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


»> 


Number 
of  day 


Knrollmeiit. 


schools.    I   IndiaiKS.    i     Whites. 
5,160 


C(».st. 


'i486 


20,  '2«.^.S 


8134, 1)69. 89 


■  Of  this  number  71  are  negro  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,107  pupils. 

Schools  maintained  out  of  fund  "  Indian  schodls.  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  surplus 

court  fees." 


Number   ' 
of  (lav 
schools. 


a  197 


l^iirollineiit. 


Indians. 


710 


Whites. 


11,634 


Com. 


$49,132.41 


*  Of  this  number  28  are  negro  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  810  pupils. 
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8tati8tic8  of  private  and  denominational  schools. 


School. 


Cherokee  Academy 

Cumherland 

Dwight  Mission  Industrial. , 

Haivrove  College 

Indian  University , 

Indianola  College 

Lotheran  Mission 

Spanldlng  College 

8L  Elizabeth's  Institute 

flacred  Heart 


Total. 


Location. 


Tahlequah . . 
Cumberland. 
Marble  City.. 

Ardmore 

Bacone 

Wynnewood. 

Oaks 

Muskogee . . . 

Purcell 

Vinita 


President  or  prin- 
cipal. 


When 
estab- 
lished. 


Enrollment. 


White.  Indian.   Total. 


W.J.  Pack.... 
W.S.Graves.. 
F.  J.  Schaub. . 

J.  M.  Gross 

W.  C.  Farmer. 
F.  J.  Stowe... 
N.  L.  Neilsen . 
T.  F.  Brewer. . 
M.  Patricia . . . 
C.VanHulse. 


1885 
1887 
1820 
1895 
1880 
1902 
1902 
1887 
1889 
1897 


105 

110 

35 

132  i 
92  ! 
66  ' 

26| 
182  ! 
71  I 
94 


57 
6 
60 
87 
68 
43 
88 


I 


71 
138 


913  j   563 


162 
116 

96 
219 
156 
109 

64 
182 
142 
282 


1,476 


I  submit  herewith  the  annual  reports  of  our  four  supervisors,  in 
which  may  be  found  more  detailed  accounts  of  our  work  in  the  various 
nations  of  the  Tenitoiy.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  our  super- 
visors have  all  given  laithful  service  during  the  past  year.  Tneir 
work  is  constantly  increasing,  their  duties  becoming  more  numerous, 

Jet  they  are  ever  ready  to  support  any  movement  looking  toward  the 
etterment  of  educational  conditions. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  D.  Benedict, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  THB  SUPERVISOR  OF  GREEK  SGHOOIjS. 

OrncB  OP  School  Supervisor  for  Creek  Nation, 

Muskogee^  Ind.  T.^  June  30^  1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the.  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  Seminole  Nation. 

CREEK  NATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  184  rural  schools  have 
been  maintained.  This  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  number 
maintained  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906.  With  the 
additional  funds  available  for  school  purposes  during  the  coming 
year,  I  believe  the  same  percentage  or  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  shown.  • 

During  the  past  year  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  was 
raised  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  work  much  improved. 

In  the  fall  of  1906  manual  training  (bench  work)  was  added  to  the 
course  at  Wealaka,  Eufaula,  and  Euchee  boarding  schools.  The  re- 
sult is  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  The  Indian  boys  took  great 
interest  in  this  line  of  instruction  and  fully  demonstrated  their  apti- 
tude for  the  work.  Among  the  useful  products  of  this  department 
are  an  office  desk  made  by  the  Indian  boys  of  the  Euchee  school  at 
Sapulpa  and  a  table  an^  filing  cabinet  made  by  the  boys  at  the 
Eufaula  high  school.  The  desk  is  made  of  native  walnut  and  is 
paneled  throughout.  The  workmanship  is  excellent  on  all  three  of 
the  articles,  and  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

At  Wealaka  the  bench  work  done  was  excellent,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  superintendent  (Walter  Van  Allen)  fur- 
nished the  forge  and  tools  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  Indian 
boys  did  some  excellent  work  along  this  line.  The  custom  work 
among  the  farmers  at  this  place  paid  the  running  expenses  of  the 
blacksmith  shop. 

I  have  asked  permission  to  introduce  manual  training  into  all  the 
boarding  schools  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  for  the  coming 
year,  and  hope  by  this  method  to  develop  in  the  Indian  boy  both 
inclination  and  ability  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  allotment. 

At  all  the  boarding  schools  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
work  in  agriculture.  Wealaka  and  Wetumka  lead  in  this  work,  and 
at  both  places  the  interest  has  spread  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and 
to  near-by  farmers. 

The  work  consists  mainly  of  budding  and  grafting  fruit  trees,  fer- 
tilization of  the  soils,  selecting  seed  corn  and  seed  potatoes,  testing 
f  seeds  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  care  of  different  kinds  of  growing 
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crops,  OTowing  of  garden  vegetables,  and  value  of  the  different  crops 
as  fertuizers. 

Many  of  the  rural  schools  this  year  had  small  portions  of  the 
school  grounds  in  cultivation,  where  seeds  were  testea  and  many  suc- 
cessful experiments  were  made;  besides,  during  the  last  month  of 
school  enough  vegetables  were  matured  to  fumi3i  the  noon  luncheon 
for  teacher  and  pupils. 

This  work  in  agriculture  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  your  sugges- 
tion to  the  supervisors  at  a  meeting  in  jour  (mce  two  years  ago,  and 
I  am  sure  you  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  result. 

Two  summer  training  schools  for  teachers  were  conducted  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  schools.  Composition  and  music 
were  added  to  the  requirements  for  certificates,  and  special  work  will 
be  done  in  teaching  "usable  English"  in  every  sdiool  under  my 
supervision  during  the  coming  year. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  boarding  schools  are  now  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.,  and  at  Norman,  Okla.,  taking  special  work  in  manual 
training  or  domestic  art  and  otherwise  fitting  themselves  for  more 
and  better  work  during  the  coming  year. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

Nineteen  rural  schools  were  maintained  in  the  Seminole  Nation 
during  the  year,  and  the  work  was  very  satisfactory.  ^ 

I  took  charge  of  Mekusukey  Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  owin^p  to  the  opposition  of  the  tribal  authorities  I  did  not  take 
charge  ofEmahaka  Academy  until  November  17, 1906. 

Walter  Ferguson  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  female  academy 
at  Emahaka  on  November  17,  1906,  and  the  school  was  continued 
under  his  superintendency  until  June  16,  1907.  The  work  done  was 
very  gratifying  to  me  and  to  the  Indians  who  patronized  the  school. 
This  school  had  its  full  capacity  of  pupils  during  the  entire  year. 

James  I.  Cochrane  was  continued  as  superintendent  of  the  male 
academy  at  Mekusukey,  and  while  the  school  had  a  better  attendance 
than  during  the  previous  year,  it  was  still  about  20  below  its  capacitj 
in  attendance  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  I  hope  to  have  this 
school  running  with  its  full  quota  (100  students)  next  year. 

I  expect  to  increase  the  number  of  rural  schools  in  this  nation  to 
26  or  more  next  year. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  every  department  oi  your  office  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  Falwell, 
Supervisor  Creek  and  Seminole  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Indian  Terrttort. 


REPORT  OF  THK  SUPERVISOR  OF  CHEROKEE  SCHOOIiS. 

Office  of  School  Supervisor  for  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  T.,  June  30, 1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  ninth  annual  report  of  this 
office. 

The  Government  day  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  holiday  rest,  they  con- 
tinued in  session  to  April  30, 1907. 

The  four  boarding  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1906,  and  continued  in  session  nine  months,  closing  the 
year's  work  May  31,  1007.  These  schools  were  managed,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  contract  plan,  and  were  maintained  at  less  expense  than 
formerly,  while  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  standard  of  work  done  at 
least  did  not  suffer. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  male  and  female  seminaries,  above  the 
preparatory  department^  is  about  the  same  as  that  fouijd  in  the 
average  high  .sx*hool.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  was  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  year;  in  fact,  for  two  quarters  during  the  year 
it  became  necessai^^  to  refuse  admission  to  many  pupils.  The  policy 
of  the  Department  has  been  toward  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the 
industrial  phases  of  education,  thus  fitting  the  pupil  more  fully  and 
directly  for  the  practical  problems  of  life.  The  work  done  in  the 
female  seniinarv  alon*;  this  line  was  most  commendable.  We  are  now 
perfecting  arrangements  to  CvStablish  an  elementary  course  in  manual 
training  in  the  male  seminary. 

The  introduction  of  some  simple  military  features  in  the  male 
seminary  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  students.  The  boys 
are  now  all  dressed  in  uniforms  and  are  well  drilled  in  simple  mili- 
tary tactics.  The  superintendent  says  that  this  feature  has  improved 
the  discipline  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  personal  bearing  and  laud- 
able school  ])ride  of  the  students.  This  feature  will  be  continued  in 
the  future  with  a  view  to  student  self-government. 

The  Cherokee  Insane  Asylum  has  cared  for  22  inmates  during  the 

vear.     Of  this  number  2  have  died  and  4  have  been  discharged  as 
*  ^_  _ 

cured,  leavinir  an  averaire  of  IS  inmates  for  the  twelve  months.  There 
was  paid  for  salaries  of  employees  $l,77v^.2S:  for  supplies,  repairs, 
and  refurnishings,  $2,222.73:  total  cost  of  maintenance,  $4,001.01. 
The  per  capita  ccx^t  for  the  year  was  S22S.28.  AAliile  the  cost  of  main- 
taininir  this  institution  is  somewhat  hi<rher  than  last  vear  it  should 
l>e  rememl>ered  that  it  was  necessarv  to 
which,  with  the  increased  cost  of  nearlv  ev< 
the  asylum,  makes  the  cost  to  the  nation,  I 

The  International  School  for  the  BJi' 
has  kept  and  instructed  three  Cher 
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There  were  maintained  throughout  the  Cherokee  Xation  317  day  or 
neighborhood  schols. 

ui  our  opinion  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  school  service  is  to  build  up  the  schools  in  the  rural 
neighborhoods  so  as  to  give  efficient  service.  With  the  many  adverse 
conditions  surrounding  this  work  we  are  elad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
commendable  growth  of  interest  along  all  school  lines  has  been  wit- 
nessed the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
enrollment  in  the  rural  schoolsj  the  per  cent  of  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  the  enrollment  is  considerably  higher,  and  a  much  better 
school  spirit  and  community  interest  in  education  in  general  is  felt 
throughout  the  rural  neighborhoods.  This  wholesome  growth  is 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
greater  number  of  trained  teachers  than  heretofore,  and  to  the  further 
tact  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  more  intelligent  and  helpful  super- 
vision to  these  schools  by  means  of  monthly  report  cards,  district 
meetings,  and  personal  visitation.  With  the  additional  office  help 
that  the  Department  has  granted  the  supervisors  w©  hope  to  be  able 
to  still  furtner  increase  the  efficiency  ol  these  schools  oy  spending 
more  of  our  time  in  the  field. 

We  note,  further,  another  very  ratifying  condition  in  our  super- 
Tision  of  the  rural  schools,  in  the  fact  that  a  far  greater  pumber  of 
neighborhoods  have  sent  in  petitions  askingfor  the  return  of  their 
respective  teachers  for  the  coming  year.  This  indicates  that  our 
teachers  have  been  able  to  take  up  their  difficult  work  in  the  various 
d^tricts  and  to  more  nearly  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year  can  be  made  more 
intelligently  and  still  greater  efficiency  secured. 

Great  care  has  been  and  is  taken  m  the  location  of  rural  schools. 
The  petition  from  a  neighborhood  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  must  contain  the  section,  township,  and  range.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  map  in  our  office  upon  which  all  schools  that  have  been 
granted  are  correctly  located  indicates  at  once  the  nearness  of  the . 
proposed  school  to  schools  already  established,  and  also  what  portions 
of  the  nation  are  being  neglected. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  Frank  Kedd, 

Supervisor. 

The  SdPEBIN  TEN  DENT  OF  SCHOOU  IN  THE  InDIAN  TERRITORY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  CHOCTAW  SCHOOIiS. 

Office  of  School  Supervisor  for  Choctaw  Nation, 

South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  June  30^  1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  general  management  by  the  superintendents,  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  other  employees,  and  the  regu- 
lar attendance  and  earnest  work  done  by  the  pupils  have  made  this  a 
very  satisfactory  year's  work  in  the  academies.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  academies  was  given  in  my  former  reports. 

There  were  four  small  boarding  schools  in  session — Durant,  Chis- 
hoktak,  Old  Goodland,  and  Big  Lick.  Indian  children  whose  homes 
are  remote  from  established  schools  attend  these  boarding  schools. 
The  attendance  has  been  reasonably  good  in  all  except  Big  Lick,  which 
was  discontinued  the  last  of  February  on  account  of  low  attendance. 

There  were  259  day  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  the  major- 
ity of  which  were  in  session  for  seven  months.  All  of  these  schools 
except  25,  which  were  for  negro  children,  were  attended  by  both 
Indian  and  white  children.  The  attendance  has  been  reasonably  good. 
The  seemingly  low  average  daily  attendance  is  due  to  the  small  irregu- 
lar attendance  in  the  crop  gathering  months,  October  and  November. 

The  teachers  generally  have  shown  the  proper  spirit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  schools,  the  i)arents  have  seemed  to  be  much  interested 
in  having  good  schools,  and  the  children  have  been  anxious  to  attend 
school.  All  of  these  factors  have  made  a  gradual  increased  growth 
in  these  schools  noticn^ablo. 

As  has  been  our  custom  for  the  past  six  years,  our  year's  work  closed 
with  a  four  weeks'  suninior  normal  for  teachers.  The  total  enrollment 
\\\  the  normal  reached  270,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  attend- 
ance of  any  pn^xious  session.  This  meeting  was  of  unusual  interest 
throu/L!^hout,  as  a  result  of  the  competent,  thorough,  and  practical  in- 
struction by  Superintendent  Joseph  Carter,  of  Champaign,  111.;  Su- 
perintendent. Willinni  (inv,  of  the  South  McAlester  public  schools; 
Albert  K.  Kilin^,  principal  of  Jones  Male  Academy,  and  Amanda  Eld, 
principal  of  Tushkahonia  Female  Academy.  During  the  last  week 
of  the  normal  our  annual  examinations  were  held;  175  teachers  took 
the  examinations. 

l)urin<j:  flune  a  normal  for  nen;ro  teachers  was  held  at  South  Mc- 
Alester, 55  tea(*hers  being  in  attendance.  Practically,  these  teachers 
did  the  same  amount  of  work  as  teachers  attending  the  white  normal. 

The  additional  aj)propriati(m  for  schools  by  Congress,  the  liberal 
supj)lemental  salaries  guaranteed  by  the  patrons  of  the  various 
schools,  the  valuable  heln  of  a  clerk  to  do  office  work,  thereby  enabling 
the  supervisor  to  give  almost  his  entire  time  to  school  visitation,  our 
o])portunity  of  securini}:  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers,  and  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  throughout  the  nation  for  better  schools  make  the 
outlook  for  next  year's  work  very  flatten  »fl»^     - 
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Statistics  of  Choctaw  achoola. 

Total  number  schools 259 

Total  number  on  pay  roll 334 

Number  of  children  in  school : 

Indians 3,074 

Whites 12, 9(50 

Negroes 1,728 

Total  17, 762 

OoBt  of  schools,  including  salaries  of  supervisors  and  their  office 
expenses: 

From  tribal  funds $109,890.47 

From  "  funds  Indian  schools  Five  Civilized  Tribes  " 48, 194. 46 

Total 158,084.93 

Very  respectfully,  Calvin  Ballard, 

Supervisor  of  Choctaw  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  CHICKASAW  SCHOOIjS. 

Office  of  School  Supervisor  for  Chickasaw  Nation, 

Tishomingo^  Ind.  T.^  June  SO^  1907. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  academies  of  the  Chickasaw  Nati<Hi 
were  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
These  academies  should  have  opened  on  September  1,  but  at  that 
time  the  schools  were  in  no  conaition  to  receive  pupils.  Under  the 
tribal  management  which  had  obtained  hitherto  the  superintendents 
or  contractors  owned  all  supplies  and  furnishings — everything,  in 
fact,  except  buildings  and  grounds — so  that  when  these  schools  passed 
from  tribal  control  the  contractors  removed  their  property  and  the 
buildings  were  left  without  furniture.  Although  furniture  and  sup- 
plies had  been  ordered  in  August,  much  of  these  failed  to  arrive  at 
the  academies  until  about  the  1st  of  December.  Meanwhile  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Indian  children  who  wished  to  enter 
school  the  first  of  the  school  year.  Agreements  were  made  with 
several  denominational  schools  to  admit  Indian  children  on  condition 
that  the  Department  pay  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  the  sum  of 
$36  per  quarter  for  each  pupil.  Under  this  arrangement  about  190 
Indian  children  entered  these  denominational  schools. 

There  was  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  incident  to 
the  change  from  tribal  to  Federal  control  of  these  academies.  The 
very  fact  that  the  buildings  were  not  equipped  until  very  late,  and 
even  then  meagerly  in  some  respects,  made  it  appear  to  them  that 
the  Department  could  not  or  would  not  provide  adequate  means  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  On  account  of  these  conditions  the 
attendance  did  not  exceed  355  in  the  agregate  for  the  year. 

The  management  of  these  academies,  however,  was  so  excellent  in 
the  main,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  school  year,  that  most  of 
the  opposition  has  vanished;  and  it  may  be  pertinent  to  say  here 
that,  under  proper  equipment,  present  indications  point  to  a  larger 
attendance  for  next  year  than  in  any  preceding  year  in  their  history. 
The  cherished  history  and  sentiment  or  these  academies  have  endeared 
them  to  the  Indians  and  they  are  anxious  for  their  success,  no  matter 
under  whose  authority  thev  are  maint^iined.  The  tribal  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chickasaw  Natfon  is  acting  in  full  accord  with  the  school 
supervisor,  and  is  rendering  efficient  service  in  securing  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  past  year  216  day  schools  were  maintained  through 
surplus  court  fees,  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Chickasaw  fund. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  has  been  some- 
what greater  than  in  former  years,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  better 
equipped  teachers.  The  people  are  anxious  for  schools,  schools  they 
must  have,  and  they  are  making  greater  efforts  as  well  as  greater 
personal  sacrifices  m  order  that  schools  may  be  maintained   for 
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m  tte  education  of  their  children.  Unfortunately  this  feeling  is  not 
■  entirely  universal.  Some  of  these  tenant  farmers  stay  in  one  place 
W  J^Uely  long  enough  to  make  a  crop  of  cotton  and  then  move  to 
'       ^er  commimities.    These  care  little  for  school  opportunities. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  not  so  great  as  is  desired,  owing 

^  the  fact  that  cotton  is  the  principal  crop,  and,  as  these  tenant 

*ajiners  are  nearly  all  poor,  their  children  are  employed  in  the  field 

*t  the  time  of  chopping  and  picking  cotton.     On  this  account  some 

^^mmunities  do  not  wish  their  school  to  begin  until  after  the  "  rush  " 

^:f  the  cotton  picking  is  over,  and  the  term  of  school  is  necessarily 

^liort 

The  demand  for  new  day  schools  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible 

"to  furnish  aid  to  all  who  apply.    The  fact,  however,  that  all  commu- 

^Dities  are  willing  to  assist  in  maintaining  their  schools  will  enable  the 

X)epartment  to  open  and  maintain  a  greater  number  of  schools  than 

'^ould  otherwise  oe  possible. 

During  June  the  annual  session  of  the  Chickasaw  Normal  Institute 
"Was  held  at  Sulphur.  In  the  work  of  conducting  this  normal  the 
supervisor  was  assisted  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hendrix,  superintendent 

Select^    of  Bloomfield  Seminary;  Mr.  F.  C.  Kent,  superintendent 
elect)   of  Sulphur  public  schools,  and  Mr.  John  Howard  Payne, 
superintendent  of  Tecumseh,  Okla.,  public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  normal  there  was  maintained  a  model  or 
training  school  in  charge  of  Miss  Lorena  Hindes,  assistant  training 
teacher  in  the  Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.  All 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  normal  were  required  to  make  written 
observations  in  this  training  school  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  exami- 
nation in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance  was  170. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Chickasaw  Normal  Institute  for  colored 
teachers  was  held  at  Wynnewood  during  the  month  of  June.     This 
institute  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Harrison,  of  Berwyn.    The  attend- 
ance was  36.     This  makes  an  attendance  in  both  normals  of  206. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederick  H.  Umholtz, 
Supervisor  of  Ckiokasaw  Schools. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indian  Territory. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AGEXT  FOR  UNION  AGENCY. 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  July  15^  1907. 

Submitted  herewith  is  the  usual  statistical  and  other  information 
covering  the  operations  of  the  office  of  the  Indian  agent  at  Union 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1907. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  Indians,  both  individual  and  tribal,  with  which  the 
agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  been  required  to  deal  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  annual  report  extend  over  a  wide  field, 
requiring  duties  of  almost  every  character  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  as  contemplated  by  the  enactments  of  Congress 
and  the  instructions  given  thereunder. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  rolls  as  finally  completed  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  show  the  total  number  of  members  thereof  to  be 
101,211,  divided  into  classes  as  follows: 

Total  enrollment  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Full 
bloods. 


Choctaws... 
Chickasaws. 

Creeks 

Cherokees . . 
Seminoles . . 


8,319 
1,538 
6,812 
6,601 
1,399 


Total 24, 669 


Part 
bloods. 


10, 716 

4,146 

6,083 

a  29, 975 

739 


50,659 


Inter- 
married. 


1,586 
635 


286 


2,607 


Freedman. 


5,994 

26,615 

4,670 

10,989 

6,803 

18,698 

4,923 

41,785 

986 

3,124 

23,376 


Total. 


101,211 


«  Includes  107  registered  Delawares. 

The  same  general  scheme  of  office  organization  continues,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  report  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
various  branches  of  work  follows  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
office  divisions. 

ACCOUNTS  DIVISION. 


The  volume  of  the  regular  agency  account  continues  to  increase, 
principally  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  oil  royalties,  belonging 
to  individual  Indians,  received  and  disbursed.  During  the  past  year 
6,481  royalty  vouchers  and  1,398  regular  disbursement  vouchers  were 
prepared  and  paid. 

The  grand  total  of  moneys  handled  bv  the  agency  during  the  year 
aggregated  $3,000,296.02,  a  total  of  $1,631,949.30  having  been  col- 
lected and  $1,989,127.09  disbursed.  The  total  receipts  have  been 
smaller  for  the  year  just  closed  than  for  the  previous  one,  because  of 
the  falling  off  of  the  tribal  collections,  especially  town-lot  payments. 
Individual  Indian  money  collections  have,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  doubled.  The  disbursement  to  individual  Indians  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1906,  was  $339,279.01.    The  amount  for  the  year 
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just  dosed  was  $679,347.45,  and  its  rapid  increase  is  better  shown  by 
the  disbursements  for  each  quarter  as  mentioned  below : 

First  quarter $124, 801- 17 

Second  quarter 116,816.96 

Third  quarter 171, 714. 78 

Fourth  quarter 265, 924. 65 

The  general  statement  showing  the  items  received  and  disbursed 
during  the  fiscal  year  follows : 

Receipts  and  disbursements  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 

BECEIPTS.     . 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations : 

Coal  royalty $237,385.03 

Asphalt  royalty 2, 814. 20 

Condemnation  town  lots 287. 45 

Condemnation  of  lands  for  railway  purposes 7, 411. 71 

Sale  of  seized  timber 132. 90 

Quarterly  payment  right  of  way  St.  Louis  and 

San  Francisco  Rwy.  Co 3,000.00 

Rent  of  jail  at  Tishomingo 150. 00 

Sale  of  seized  furs 7. 65 

Grazing  fee 12,064.50 

Town  lots 389,589.61 

Individual  Indian  moneys,  oil  and  gas : 32. 84 

1652,875.89 

Choctaw  cattle  tax 9.60 

Cherol^ee  Nation: 

Oil  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 568, 835. 34 

Coal  royalty  (individual) 2,176.48 

Limestone  and  shale  royalty  (individual) 2,060.00 

Oil  lease  bonus  (individual) 811.00 

School  revenue  (board  of  teachers  and  pupils) 9,050.21 

Taxes  on  pipe  lines 233.85 

Improvements  former  Orphan  Asylum  lands 80.00 

Sale  of  property  Cherol^ee  Orphan  Asylum 419. 35 

Sale  of  estray  stock 228.48 

Stone  and  ballast 332.76 

Ferry  charters 140.00 

Grazing  fee 365.90 

Town-lot  payments 146, 582. 23 

731, 815. 60 

on  and  gas  royalty  (individual) 181,256.93 

Coal  royalty  (individual) 12,921.56 

Clay  and  shale  royalty  (individual) 300.00 

Oil  lease  bonus  (individual) 7,095.00 

Taxes  on  pipe  lines 34.76 

Occupation  tax 133.13 

Grazing  fee 12, 802. 65 

Town-lot  payments 22,701.96 

237, 245. 99 

Miscellaneous : 

Sale  of  town-site  maps 210. 80 

Overpayments,  advanced  royalty,  Creelc  and  Cheroltee 10,291.48 

Total  actually  collected  by  Indian  agent 1,631,949.36 

Amount  received  by  agent  to  cover  disallowances 247. 67 

Received  by  Treasury  warrants  on  requisition 1,379,852.73 

3, 012, 049.  76 
Balance  **  Individual  Indian  moneys  "  carried  over  from  previous 

fiscal  year 47,902.36 

Balance  •* Overpayments,  advance  royalty,  Creelc  and  Cherokee" 

carried  over  from  previous  fiscal  year 343.90 

TaM 3,060,29^.<ft 
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DISBUBSEM  ENT8. 

Per  capita  and  other  Indian  payments : 

Gbickasaw  incompetent  fund >.  $1,600.00 

Gboctaw-Cbicl^asaw  town  lots,  1904 26,360.00 

Payment  to  loyal  Creelcs 4,275.70 

Payment  to  the  Delawares 5,640.25 

Choctaw-Chickasaw  town  lots,  1906 729,225.00 

$767,100.96 

Warrant  payments : 

Creelt 55,950.16 

Cherokee 24, 324. 82 

Chickasaw 246, 969. 17 

Choctaw 16, 129.  68 

^ 343,373.83 

Miscellaneous : 

Incidentals,  office  of  Indian  inspector  for  Indian 

Territory 9, 198. 36 

Removal  of  intruders 22,232.39 

Sale  and  leasing  of  Creek  and  Cherokee  lands 32, 870. 87 

Cherokee  citizenship  commission  and  witnesses.  1,511.80 

Salary  and  expenses  revenue  inspection  service.  5,489.46 

Public  roads 27, 377. 94 

Investigation  alleged  fraudulent  leases 9, 656. 78 

Removal  of  restrictions 15,188.23 

Overpayment  advance  royalty 8,377.48 

Paid  royalties  due  individual  Indians 679,347.45 

Remittances  and  patents  on  town  lots 12, 929.  64 

Telephone  inspection  service 922.58 

Salary  of  agent,  employees,  office  incidentals,  and 

miscellaneous 52, 923. 68 

Exchange 625.  65 

878, 652. 31 


Total  actual  disbursements 1,989,127.09 

Deposited  Indian  moneys  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes 845,372.28 

Deposited  on  account  of  sale  of  town-site  maps 210.80 

Deposited  unexpended  balances 79,036.22 

Deposited  on  account  of  disallowances 247.67 

Balance  on  hand,  overpayment  advance  royalty 2,257.90 

Balance  on  hand,  "Individual  Indian  moneys" 144,044.06 

Total 3,060,296.02 

Under  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
November  15,  1906,  prescribed  regulations  governing  the  issuance 
and  payment  of  warrants  for  the  expenses  of  the  tribal  governments. 
These  regulations  became  effective  January  1,  1907. 

Heretofore  Creek  and  Cherokee  warrants  have  all  been  paid  by  the 
Indian  agent,  and  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  warrants  have  been 
issued,  circulated,  and  paid  by  the  tribal  authorities,  except  in  some 
special  cases.  Under  the  present  regulations  these  warrants  are  not 
to  be  circulated,  but  upon  their  issuance  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  for  approval.  When 
approved,  they  are  to  be  paid  from  the  tribal  funds  by  the  agent. 

Under  departmental  instructions,  all  outstanding  Chickasaw 
national  fund  warrants  were  called  in,  examined,  and  reported  upon 
by  this  office.  Warrants  to  the  amount  of  approximately  $70,000 
were  found  to  be  regular  in  every  respect,  and  have  been  paid.  Of 
those  remaining,  warrants  amounting  to  about  $18,500  were  found 
to  have  been  once  paid  by  the  tribal  authorities  and  fraudulently 
recirculated,  and  their  payment  was  therefore  refused.  Other  war- 
rants aggregating  $68,000  were  found  to  have  been  issued  without 
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proper  authority,  and  to  be  otherwise  irregular,  and  their  payment 
was  also  refused  by  the  Department  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
Congress  only  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  war- 
rants regularly  issued  and  le^al  claims. 

The  total  amount  of  tribal  warrants  paid  and  retired  during  the 
year  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Tribal  toarrants  paid  and  retired  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 

.Ghidcasaw  warrants $246,969.17 

Choctaw  warrants 16,129.68 

Gre^  warrants 55,950.16 

Cherokee  warrants 24,324.82 

INDIAN   PAYMENTS   DIVISION. 

ChoctaW'Chickasaw  tovm-site  payment. — ^The  $35  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  the  town-site  funds  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes,  provided  for  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L., 
671),  which  was  commenced  on  June  1,  1906,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  annual  report,  continued  during  the  year,  the  field  work  being 
closed  about  December  1,  1906.  The  members  of  the  two  tribes 
entitled  to  the  payment  number  25,695,  and  in  order  to  pay  the 
Indians  as  near  their  homes  as  possible,  the  payment  was  made  in 
48  different  towns  throughout  the  two  nations.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  names  of  the  points  visited  and  the  amounts  dis- 
bursed at  each : 

Diahursements  for  ChoctatO'Chickasato  townsite  payment. 


Town. 


BmithTille 

Idabel 

GaiTin 

ValliADt 

FOTtTowson  ... 

Hugo  

AnUers 

.Tushkahoma . . . 

Talihina 

Wister 

Poteau 

Spiro 

SUgler 

Kinta 

Crowder 

South  McAlester 

Calyin 

Hartshomc 

WUburton 

Kiowa 

Atoka 

Caddo  

Darnnt 

Bennfiigton 

Boflwell 

Coalffate 


Nuin\)er 
of  In- 
dians 
paid. 


496 
1,072 
310 
178 
450 
978 
749 
506 
520 
521 
401 
641 
681 
510 
248 
981 
377 
231 
192 
407 
1,185 
577 
1,003 
485 
350 
421 


Amoant 
disbursed. 


Town. 


$17,325 
37,520 
10,850 

6,055 
15,750 
34.230 
26,215 
17,710 
18,200 
18,286 
14,036 
22,435 
23,835 
17,850 

8,680 
34,335 
18,195 

8,085  ' 

6,720  I 
14,245  > 
41,475  ! 
20,195  i 
36,105 
16,975 
12,250  I 
14,735  ' 


Wapanucka 

Tishomingo 

Madill 

Kingston 

Colbert 

Mill  Creek 

Sulphur 

Roff 

Ada 

Stonewall 

Mannsville 

Ardmore 

Marietta 

Davis 

Pauls  Valley 

Purcell 

Lindsay 

Chickasha 

Marlow 

Duncan 

Comanche 

Ryan 

Muskogee  (by  voucher) 


Number 
of  In- 
dians 
paid. 


337 
708 
465 
261 
256 
150 
307 
384 
536 
343 
63 

1,171 
224 
313 
681 
392 
305 
666 
149 
212 
49 
144 

1,277 


Total 23,847 


Amount 
d  isbursed. 


tt  1,795 

24,780 

16, 275 

8,785 

8,960 

6.250 

10,746 

13,440 

18,760 

12,005 

2,205 

40,986 

7,840 

10,956 

23.836 

13,720 

10,675 

23,310 

5.215 

7,420 

1.715 

6,040 

44,695 

834,646 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  shares  of  23,847  Indians  at  $35 
per  capita  have  been  paid,  aggregating  $834,645,  of  which  amount 
$729^5  was  disbursed  in  the  year  just  closed.  Unpaid  shares  are 
being  settled  by  voucher  from  the  agency  office  as  claims  are  pre- 
sented. 
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It.  aaiiiior.  to  tLe  ravniem  of  the  SS^  share,  during  ihe  proeress of 
this  p^jz:'.^z.i  the  uniiid  jhares  of  :he  ?4'j.  lv<4 •payment.  Both  to 
ilii^^-irirp:  Ch-i-iiawi  ar.i  oiLer  menwr?,  were  disbursed,  aggregating 


D-i'.'Z:: z"-:  ^-ir  ':.:ylt\ — Ur.paid  olairr.?  of  the  r-er  ^irapita  of  ?lQ2-50 
♦iif;rlbM:«=7i  to  r>eIiwar->  Ir.i:ar.s  durii:^  the  previous  year  under  the 
a::  if  Arril  il.  :.';4  oo  ^:a:..  iil  .  Tr^rvf:  ^::Ie*i  in  the  year  jiist 
v.v:'=*ri-  ii£r^rrgu::r.g'  >-'.'4'?.i:'.  leivizi:  ^f  yz-iz"^  yet  '.Lnpaid. 

(.".•*.■•.:.••.:  ::  '  .:/.'::. — Ar.  :t:;.::r.:  of  ^l.v»  'wa?  disburse*!  in  the 
ser:ier:ie:.:  of  '.ir.iiil  r-i.ir-rs  if  ::.e  ■rriiifir.il  5*>*:alie'i  •'$40  incompe- 
te~:  r-iTrr.er.:  "  r.-ii-r  ::  rr-r;Ile.i  C^::kiTi-s-s,  as  provided  bv  section 
Ti:  if  :Le  i::  ::  J":y  ^  :■  v  ^i  S:^:..  'Nil  .  Bii $^.i:\?x:  remains  of 
:l:s  iriirir.:!!  f.ni.  :"::-r  arirTiriitior.  niaie  c-rin^  rracti«-^llv  ex- 
hausi'ri.  ^"r.rr.  :'r.:s  n::.  :.:r.:  :•?  i:-?':  :r^i.  si::.  r.:ez:r^rs  of  theChick- 
isa-PT  :r:'":»r  -^ho  hiv^  f.iil->.i  ::  .::.-—  ::-.is  r.iiii  oan  y.ot  be  paid  nnles 
c<her  rr :  vi?:  -n  is  r..?.dr.  eii'r.-rr  "cy  :r:hil  lesrslaticr..  with  the  approval 
of  :he  Pr^iiri.:,  or  by  Ccr.gr^s. 

L:\:'  '.  "::■•. — Tr.Ti'r  ai^  a  i-:-v  :':.::-..ir.:-  :  ■  :'r.:-  fir.l  under  the 
orl^lr.a'-  arr:  :rn.i:::r.  cf  >[/.r:*:.  v.  1  '.':.    :r.r?.:i.     During  the  year 


I  -. 


T* 


•  • 
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■:  rs'.'firir  rr  :.:.■:  ~s*:-v%l  7^'^-  siiow  a  grand 
:.?.'.'.'.-  :-:1".tO".v:  ""  v  :':.:s  a:rr-:v.  whi«?h  was 
:. .:  .".If  .i-->:i.r.:s«  i^  :r  "^^'r.:!::  are  b^^nded 

:■.'.'.  rr:*v: 'r-.-  :':,':    :^".  :hv  ""ii'.  therefore  all 
•  "  r'.    '.  :..:     ■-..  -Tr     "T  s.  i:.  1  :2.e  cash. 

_-.       ■,■,■      ;■  «;'"«i     i'"    .  '"'.■"    "  -  —     ■;  "~*  -■"»■•     7***- 


?•'.-.: II NC-  nvisiCN 


-■.■■■..  =7. -:•■■.'-  .riiers  and 

■  ■         •  -  ...      J. 


_««        "■  '"        "i  -■^-•^-~.«^--.-J"_ 


»■  1      •     • 


-     •      •    •       ^    %  - 


»        * 


::  rav- 


II*.  .'r.rVS 


•  •      » 


1?    - 


.\o>  n;*.-.:.  . 


-..'. . -"i: 


»• 


X>wr  Ij*^    '"*'•  each 


\ 
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Receipt*  for  town  loU. 


Ftocal  TMT  ended  June  SO- 

Creek. 

dierokee. 

Chlckanw. 

Total. 

mo. 
low 

,„„ 

ni,as.w 

0M.91 

II 

tm!«s 

5*9.61 

na.ow.w 

Xt.TOLM 

.'ifiS.BTS.SO 

21. 186. 40 

S'S.?. 

■2tt.iX.7i 

itn 

IS,488.«|  s,Ti9,eoe.8t 


Section  13  of  the  act  approved  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat,  137), 
proviAte: 

Tbat  the  coal  aod  aspbalt  lands,  whether  leased  or  unleased,  sball  be  reeerred 
from  aale  under  this  act  until  the  existing  leases  for  coal  and  aspbalt  lands  shall 
bare  expired,  or  nittll  sucb  time  as  may  be  othemise  provided  by  law. 

There  are  twenty-one  of  the  Government  town  sites  within  the  seg- 
rented  coal  area.  The  Department  has  held  that  until  the  matter 
is  further  considered  and  passed  upon  by  Congress,  no  money  can  be 
acc^ted  on  sales  of  lots  within  these  town  sites,  if  tiie  sale  has  not 
aotiully  been  consummated  by  the  payment  of  the  first  insiallment 
of  the  purchase  price.  As  it  was  not  believed  that  Congress  intended 
tbat  this  provision  should  apply  to  town  lots,  it  was  recommended 
at  the  last  session  that  the  matter  be  remedied,  which  reconmiendation 
it  is  believed  should  be  renewed. 

TOWN-LOT  DEED  DIVISION. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  after  a  full  payment  is  made  for  any  lot, 
steps  are  taken  looking  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  executed  under  the 
authority  of  the  proper  tribe  by  the  principal  diief  or  other  tribal 
executive.  In  the  Creek  and  (Cherokee  nations  these  deeds  are  for- 
warded by  the  Indian  inspector  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  such  approval 
is  not  required. 

All  of  these  deeds  are  made  of  public  record  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  are  then  delivered  bv 
mail  by  the  Indian  agent.  The  record  of  deeds  and  patents  prepared 
and  delivered  for  the  fiscal  year  follows: 


■  Includes  some  prepsred  In  th«  previous  jeat. 

Pending;  the  investigation  and  action  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
Creek   niitional   council   with   reference  to   the   alleged   fraudulent 
duling  ijf  town  lots,  the  delivery  of  deeds  to  lots  in  the  Creek 
I  has  been  withheld. 
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INTRUDER  DIVISION. 

Your  office  sees  but  little  of  the  results  accomplished  by  this  divi- 
sion, as  few  appeals  are  taken,  but  the  placing  of  allottees  in  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  the  investigation  of  complaints  in  reierenoe 
to  agricultural  leases  obtained  by  fraud  form  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  difficult  problems  oi  the  entire  agency. 

Placing  allottees  in  possession. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  vari- 
ous agreements  with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  the 
Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency  is  required,  upon  the  issuance  of  allot- 
ment certificate  and  the  application  of  the  allottee,  to  place  any 
Indian  ii)  the  unrestricted  possession  of  his  land  and  to  remove  all 
objectionable  persons. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  the  defendant  or  person  complained 
of  is  notified  either  to  remove  from  the  allotment  or  show  cause 
within  ten  days  why  he  should  not  remove.  In  many  cases  formal 
answers  are  filed,  possession  being  claimed  through  some  lease  or 
other  arrangement  with  the  Indian,  and  many  hearings  are  neces- 
sary. These  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  at  points 
most  convenient  for  the  allottees,  and  where  the  issues  are  contro- 
verted or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  questioned  formal  judgments 
or  decisions  are  rendered.  If  the  case  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant, the  defendant  is  notified  and  given  a  limited  time  to 
remove  from  the  allotment,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no 
appeal,  action  is  taken  through  the  Indian  police  force  to  place  the 
allottee  in  possession.  As  a  general  rule  the  decisions  of  the  office 
have  been  accepted  as  final,  there  having  been  during  the  past  year 
but  eight  appeals,  in  all  of  which  cases,  upon  review  by  your  office 
and  the  Department,  the  original  judgment  of  this  office  has  been 
sustained. 

There  has  been  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  written 
complaints,  the  total  for  the  year  being  1,002,  not  including  216  car- 
ried over  from  last  year.  More  effective  work,  however,  has  been 
done  by  the  .field  men  this  year,  many  cases  having  been  taken  up  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  oi  and  adjusted  without  formal  hearings. 
During  the  year  2.077  complaints  were  thus  handled.  Also  875  for- 
mal cases  were  heard  and  disposed  of  in  the  fiscal  year,  making  a 
total  of  2,952  cases  investigated. 

The  field  force  has  also  performed  a  vast  amount  of  work  making 
investigations  at  the  request  and  for  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  courts  as  to  the  status  of  the  allotments  of  minor  citizens  with 
reference  to  their  timber  and  agricultural  leases,  persons  in  possession, 
etc.  It  is  believed  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  saved 
minor  allottees  in  this  class  of  work  in  the  making  of  leases  and  the 
securing  of  proper  rental  value  for  their  lands  will  aggregate  $40,000 
or  $50,000. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  placing  Cherokee 
allottees  in  possession  of  their  land  long  held  by  rejected  freedmen 
who  have  been  denied  citizenship,  every  obstacle  having  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  this  office  by  suits  in  the  courts  and  otherwise.  A 
temporary  injunction  was  granted  hy  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Gill,  judge  of 
the  northern  district,  but  application  was  immediately  made  that  it 
be  dissolved,  and  upon  a  hearing,  the  court  refused  to  make  the  in- 
junction  permanent.    In  this  matter  many  people  and  a  large  area  of 
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land  were  involved,  it  being  estimated  that  there  are  very  nearly  2,000 
rejected  freedmen  occupying  lands  of  Cherokee  citizens.  Steps  are 
being  rapidly  taken  upon  all  complaints  to  place  the  allottees  in  pos- 
session. Many  of  the  occupants  are  contentious  and  require  forcible 
removal,  necessitating  the  constant  employment  of  the  Indian  police 
force. 

Lease  investigations, — ^Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
8, 1906,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  investi- 
gated any  lease  of  allotted  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  to. refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney-Cjeneral  for  institution  of  suits,  this  office  has  taken 
vigorcms  steps  to  protect  the  class  of  allottees,  who  it  is  believed  have 
been  defrauded  and  imposed  upon  in  their  lease  contracts.  In  the 
previous  year  50  formal  cases  were  presented  and  referred  through 
the  proper  channels  to  the  courts,  and  during  the  past  year  23  addi- 
tional cases,  making  a  total  of  73.  Of  this  number  the  courts  have 
only  passed  upon  one,  that  having  been  determined  by  Judge  T."  C. 
Humphry  of  the  central  district  favorable  to  the  Government.  A 
large  number  of  these  cases  are  still  pending,  principally  in  the  south- 
em  judicial  district.  The  court  dockets  are  so  crowded  with  criminal 
business  requiring  the  attention  of  the  United  States  attorneys  that 
they  report  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  these  civil  cases  the 
att^tion  they  merit.  It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Indians  if  a 
special  attorney  could  be  detailed  to  the  Territory  to  look  after  and 
vigorously  prosecute  Ihis  and  all  other  cases  brought  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department. 

On  July  8, 1907,  durmg  the  preparation  of  this  report,  Hon.  Hosea 
Townsend,  United  States  judge  for  the  southern  district,  rendered  a 
decision  upon  several  of  these  fraudulent  lease  cases,  upon  the  de- 
murrer of  the  defendants,  which  decision  sustained  the  contentions 
of  the  Department  and  carried  with  it  the  opinion  that  thase  Indians 
are  still  wards  of  the  Government,  although  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3, 1901,  made  them  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
the  filing  of  answers,  these  cases  will  now  go  to  trial  upon  their  merits. 
The  arguments  extended  over  a  period  of  three  days.  The  position 
of  the  Department  was  ably  presented  by  the  United  States  district 
attorney  and  his  assistant. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  these  lease  investigations. 
During  Uie  fiscal  year  1906,  1,300  leases  were  re-formed,  giving 
adequate  compensation  and  protection  to  the  allottees  by  reason  of 
the  efforts  of  this  office,  and  in  the  past  fiscal  year  1,740  cases  were 
investigated  and  the  leases  reformed,  in  addition  to  the  cases  re- 
ported for  suits.  In  most  of  these  cases  double,  and  many  times 
triple,  the  amount  of  consideration  recited  in  the  original  lease  was 
obtained  and  paid  the  allottee. 

Mississippi  Choctaws. — Many  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  bettering  their  condition,  and  have  placed 
in  cultivation  and  otherwise  improved  their  allotments  and  their 
homes  as  best  they  can  with  their  limited  means. 

Last  year  this  office  reported  that  these  Mississippi  Choctaws  had 
in  many  cases  executed  wills  to  a  few  persons,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  allottees  had  died  the  beneficiary  was  already  seeking  to 
secure  control  of  the  lands  and  the  moneys  due  the  estate.     Upon 
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being  reported  to  your  office,  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  in  due  time  suits  were  instituted 
to  test  the  validity  of  these  wills  and  prevent  their  probate.  Recently 
the  matter  was  fully  presented  by  the  United  States  attorney  of  the 
southern  district  and  a  representative  of  this  office  and  argued  in 
the  court,  and  Hon.  Hosea  Townsend,  judge  of  that  district,  rendered 
an  opinion  refusing  to  admit  eight  of  these  wills  to  probate.  This 
decision  was  wide  sweeping  and  will  cover  all  similar  cases,  thus 
saving  to  the  families  of  these  ignorant  full  bloods  their  patrimony. 

Agricultural  leases  of  full  bloods, — ^The  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  26,  1906,  provides  that  full-blood  allottees  can  lease  their  sur- 
plus land  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  can  not  lease  their  homesteads 
unless  by  reason  of  infirmity  or  age  they  are  unable  to  farm  them. 
The  handling  of  such  leases  as  are  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
department  under  this  law  has  been  delegated  to  this  division,  as 
its  field  men  are  alreadv  engaged  in  this  class  of  work.  During  the 
year  19  leases  were  filed,  the  land  inspected,  rental  value  ascertamed, 
and  14  were  submitted  to  the  Department,  leaving  5  still  pending  at 
this  agency  awaiting  correction  and  necessary  investigation. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  DIVISION. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1904  (83  Stat..  189), 
the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  allotments,  other  than  nome- 
steads,  of  mixed  olood  adult  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
may  be  removed  upon  ^ecommendatioI^  of  the  Indian  agent  and  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  same  act  removed 
the  restrictions  as  to  alienation  of  surplus  allotments  of  citizens  not  of 
Indian  blood  except  minors  and  the  act  of  April  26,  1906  (34  Stat, 
137),  provided  that  full  bloods  could  not  alienate  their  lands  for 
twenty -five  years. 

The  work  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  division  is  practically  up  to 
date,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 

Work  of  removal  of  rcMrictiona  division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Applications  approved :\.  117 

Applications   disapproved 012 

Pending  in  Washington 450 

Dismissed;    full  bloods ! 242 

Held:    in  oil  field _ 2r».S 

Incomplete;   various  discrepancies  and  failure  of  applicant  to  api>ear  for 

hearing 489 

Ready  for  report 6 


Total 5,185 

To  save  the  individual  Indians  the  expense  of  coming  to  the  agency 
at  Muskogee,  in  cases  where  they  are  not  personally  known  to  be  able 
to  manage  their  affairs,  a  trusted  representative  of  this  office  visits  the 
various  parts  of  the  Territory  to  investigate  these  cases.  During  the 
fiscal  year  33  separate  towns  were  visited  5  different  times,  2,600  cases 
being  heard  in  the  field.  This  representative,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cusey,  made 
all  of  these  appointments,  with  a  few  others,  170  in  number.  A  better 
class  of  citizens  is  now  applying,  and  owing  to  the  degree  of  capa- 
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bility  of  the  majority  of  these  applicants,  fully  95  per  cent  of  the 
petiuons  now  investigated  are  being  approved. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  in  cases  where  the  allot- 
ments of  applicants  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  are  located  in  the 
known  oil  fields  or  are  leased  for  oil  and  gas  purposes,  action  upon 
suG^  applications  is  withheld  for  the  time  l^ing. 

LAND  SALES  DIVISION. 

This  division  has  heretofore  dealt  exclusively  with  the  allotments  of 
Creek  citizens  who  could  sell  under  the  rules  of  the  Department  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  work  has  de- 
creasecf  very  materially  forltwo  reasons,  one  the  act  of  April  26, 1906, 
prohibiting  full  bloods  from  selling  and,  second,  the  majority  of  the 
more  competent  part  bloods  either  make  application  for  the  removal 
of  restrictions,  or  prefer  to  wait  until  the  five-year  alienation  period 
eroires  in  Aumist  of  this  year. 

Section  22  oi  the  act  of  April  26, 1906,  provided  that  lands  inherited 
by  full  bloods  could  only  be  sold  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  »nd  the  sealed  bid  system  heretofore  in  effect  in  the 
Greek  Nation  was  adopted.  The  statements  submitted  show  that 
some  few  sales  of  inherited  land  have  been  made  under  this  law,  but 
the  results  accomplished  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
expected,  because  of  the  complications  and  difficulty  in  determining 
ana  securing  proper  proof  of  heirship.  There  appears  to  be  no  tri- 
bunal clothed  with  power  to  conclusively  determine  that  any  particu- 
lar person,  or  persons,  are  the  sole  and  only  heirs  of  any  allottee, 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  prospective  purchaser  to  examine 
claims  of  alleged  heirs  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  title,  if  his  bid  has 
been  accepted.  There  are  so  many  different  claims  under  the  different 
constructions  of  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  that  the  danger 
of  securing  a  title  that  might  be  subject  to  successful  attack  some  time 
in  the  future  has  seriouslv  affected  these  inherited  land  sales,  and 
many  tracts  have  been  advertised  where  no  bids  have  been  received. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a  plan  to  conclusively  determine  heir- 
ship, which  is  important  not  only  to  this  particular  work,  but  to  almost 
all  other  involving  the  sale,  leasing  or  disposition  of  inherited  lands. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  or  the  land-sale  work  follows : 

Condition  of  land-sale  work,  June  SO,  1907. 

CREEK  LAND  POSTED  AND  SOLD. 


I 


Nunil>er.       Acres 

I 


Considera- 
tion. 


Tracts  offered  for  sale 41        2.ft:^7.73   

TractBBOld 19         1.13K.21       824,222.50 

Salespending 2  80  2.210.00 


LAND    INHERITED  BY  I  TLI^-BLOOD   INDIANS   POSTED  AND  SOLD. 


TractspoBted 120  '    14.789.68 

TiactoBOld j  9  !      1,164.49 

Salespending 19  :     2,619.59 


$16,381.00 
57,586.70 
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Where  allottees  desire  to  alienate  their  land  for  town-^site  purposes 
at  stations  along  lines  of  railroad,  permission  may  be  secured  by 
making  application  to  tho  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  one  par- 
ticular case,  that  of  a  full  blood,  where"  the  land  adjoined  the  town  of 
Bartlesville,  in  the  oil  district,  the  Department  especially  directed, 
upon  the  application  of  the  Indian,  James  Terrapin,  that  the  allot- 
ment be  sold  for  town-site  purposes,  under  sealed  bids,  through  this 
office,  reserving  to  the  allotteiB  the  oil  and  other  mineral.  The  original 
offer  was  $11,000;  it  was  appraised  at  $13,000,  and  sold  for  $14^50. 

ROADS  DIVISION. 

Highways. — The  provisions  of  section  24  of  the  act  of  April  26, 
190G  (34  Stat,  137),  authorizing  the  establishment  of  public  high- 
ways along  section  lines  in  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole 
nations  have  been  carried  into  effect  during  the  past  fiscal  year  by 
this  office,  under  your  instructions.  A  total  of  812  petitions  from 
these  nations  have  been  received  and  considered,  and  1,528  miles  of 
road  have  been  formally  established  and  ordered  opened.  The  act 
provides  that  1  rod  on  each  side  of  the  section  line  shall  be  taken 
for  a  public  highwav  without  compensation  for  the  land,  but  if  build- 
ings or  other  improvements  are  damaged,  payment  for  the  same  is  to 
be  made  from  the  tribal  funds  until  the  establishment  of  the  State 
government.  The  policy  of  the  agency  has  been  to  endeavor,  except 
in  cases  whicli  have  required  immediate  action,  to  establish  roads  in 
agricultural  districts  in  other  than  crop  seasons,  thereby  making  the 
cost  as  little  as  possible  to  the  nations. 

Under  the  agreements  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  all  sec- 
tion lines  have  heretofore  been  declared  public  highways,  and  upon 
complaints,  steps  have  been  taken  to  open  any  lines  found  to  be 
obstructed.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  laws  applicable  to  these 
nations  for  roads  elsewhere  than  on  section  lines  where  necessary. 
There  have  been  received  lOG  petitions  of  this  character,  which  have 
been  considered  durins;  the  vear.  The  cost  of  establishing  such  roads 
has  been  small,  as  in  the  larger  percentage  of  the  requests  the  persons 
most  benefited  were  the  allottees  through  whose  land  the  road  passed, 
and  they  waived  any  claim  for  damages. 

Throughout  the  different  nations  allottees,  tenants,  and  others  have, 
as  a  general  rule,  heartily  cooperated  with  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  road  laws.  In  most 
cases  the  citizens  interested  have  presented  their  petitions  and  acted 
through  organized  commercial  clubs  or  other  bodies.  By  reason  of 
this  cooperation  and  the  additional  long-desired  legislation  appli- 
cable to  thjp  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations  more  perma- 
nent public  highways  have  been  established  in  the  Indian  Territory 
in  the  past  twelve  months  than  at  all  time  heretofore  since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  matter  in  charge.  The  act  provides  for  a  pen- 
alty of  $10  per  day  where  obstructions  are  permitted  to  remain  for 
more  than  ten  days  after  notice  to  remove  same.  It  also  provides  for 
individual  civil  action  in  the  courts  for  any  damages  sustained  by  any 
person  by  reason  of  such  obstructions.  Full  and  complete  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  liability  of 
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persons  having  obstructions  across  section  lines  where  roaas  are  estab- 
lished has  been  given  in  the  form  of  notice  by  registered  mail,  and  in 
some  cases  personally  served,  and  thus  far  has  had  the  desired  effect, 
it  not  having  been  necessary  up  to  this  time  to  take  any  action  in  the 
<x>urts  to  prosecute  persons  for  failure  to  comply  with  these  notices. 

Oil  ana  gas  pipe  tines. — ^The  appraisement  and  payment  of  damages 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  under  rights  of  way 
granted  by  the  Department,  as  autnorized  by  the  act  of  March  11, 
1904  (33  Stat.,  65),  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  have  materially 
added  to  the  work  of  this  office  during  the  past  fiscal  vear  by  reason 
of  the  largely  increased  activitv  in  the  oil  fields.  To  (fate  there  have 
been  filed  84  separate  maps  sliowing  lines  of  right  of  way  desired 
bjr  various  oil  and  gas  pipe  line  companies.  During  the  year  580 
miles  of  pipe-line  rights  or  way  have  been  approved  oy  the  Depart- 
ment, making  a  total  of  approximately  800  miles  of  authorized  pipe 
lines  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Two  large  trunk  lines  for  the  transportation  of  oil  are  now  being 
constructed  from  the  Glenn  oil  field  across  the  Territory  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  line  being  constructed  by  the  Gulf  Pipe 
Line  CJompany  and  the  other  by  the  Texas  Companv,  thus  making 
three  large  companies  operating  and  constructing  pfpe  lines  in  the 
Indian  Territory  field,  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  being  the 
other.  Gas  lines  to  Muskogee  and  Oklahoma  City  have  also  been 
authorized. 

Upon  advice  of  the  granting  of  a  right  of  way  by  the  approval  of 
maps  filed,  pipe-line  companies  are  permitted  to  iJegin  construction 

rn  depositing  with  the  Indian  agent  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover 
estimated  right  of  way  and  special  damages.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  line,  a  representative  of  this  office,  in  conjunction  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  pipe-line  company,  personally  goes  over  the  entire 
line  and  appraises  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  construction.  The 
general  right-of-way  damage  has  heretofore  been  fixed  at  10  cents  per 
rod.  In  addition  to  this  sum  all  other  special  damages  by  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  crops,  fences,  trees,  etc.,  are  specially  appraised  and 
assessed  against  the  company.  Where  the  pipe  line  passes  through 
uncultivated  or  unimproved  land  or  along  public  highways,  there  is 

Sractically  no  damage,  as  the  pipe  is  required  to  be  buried  a  sufficient 
epth  not  to  interfere  with  cultivation. 

OIL  LEASE  DIVISION. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  1907,  a  total  of  14,584  mineral  leases, 
almost  entirely  oil  and  gas,  had  been  filed  at  the  Union  Agency,  of 
which  9,575  had  been  finally  acted  upon  here  and  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, leaving  5,009  pending.  Of  those  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, 4,886  had  been  approved,  covering  approximately  363,000 
acres,  and  3,239  were  disapproved,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
compilation  : 

Leases  filed. 

on  and  gas —       14,423 

Coal  and  asphalt _.._  „    118 

Miscellaiieous 43 

14,584 
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Disposition  of  leases  filed. 

Approved  and  in  effect : 

Oil  and  gas ^ 4,366 

Coal  and  asphalt 72 

Miscellaneous 14 


4.462 


Approved  but  subsequently  canceled : 

Oil  and  gas 432 

Coal  and  asphalt 2 

Miscellaneous 0 


434 


Disapproved  by  Department : 

Oil  and  gas : —  2,606 

Coal  and  asphalt 32 

Miscellaneous 10 


Canceled  for  failure  to  refile : 

Oil  and  gas_: 522 

Coal  and  asphalt ^ 65 

Miscellaneous 4 


2,648 


Pending  at  agency. 
En  route 


591 
5,009 
1,450 


Total 14, 584 

A  detailed  tabulation  of  the  leases  handled  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  action  taken  upon  the  different  classes  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Statement  of  leases  presented  and  acted  on  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1907. 


Nation  and  kind 

Cherokee: 

Oil  and  gas 

Coal  and  asuhalt . . . 

of  minerals. 

Filed 

during 

year. 

. . . .      1 . 448 
11 

For- 
warded 
to  the 
Depart- 
ment. 

2,  910 

13 

3 

1,460 

1          18 

3 

20 

Ap- 
proved 
by  the 
Depart- 
ment. 

1 

2,099 

5 

! 

,             1 
4 

1            ^ 

Disap- 
proved 
by  the 
Depart- 
ment. 

1..527 
'          10 

1           1 

1         .541 
4 
2 

Can- 
celed 
for  fail- 
ure to 
refile. 

37 
0 
0 

Pend- 
ing in 
office 
July  1. 
1906. 

3.714 
22 
24 

714 

27 

4 

Pend- 
ing at 
this 
office 
June  30, 
1907. 

2,216 
20 

Miscellaneous 

Creek: 

Oil  and  gas 

Coal  and  asphalt  ... 

Miscellaneous 

Chickasaw: 

Oil  and  gas 

Miscellaneous 

18 

....      2,863 
14 

48 
•> 

>  .  •  .  '                           «- 

474 

3 

135 
2 

2, 117 

'23 

1 

28 

2 

Choctaw: 

Oil  and  gas 

27 

1           24 

1 

447 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Seminole: 

Oil  and  gas 

Miscellaneous 

23 

14 

1 

112 
2 

, 

Total 5, 018       4. 477       2, 733  i    2, 085 


37  ,     4,606  i      5,009 


In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  leases 
made  by  all  allottees  require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  By  the  act  of  April  26,  1906,  this  requirement  also  applies 
to  full-blood  citizens  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole 
nations. 

During  the  year  just  closed  more  rapid  development  of  the  oil  and 

gas  resources  of  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  made  than  at  any  time 

^receding.    This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the 

Qost  activity  in  this  direction  naving  been  heretofore  in  the  Cherokee 
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Nation.  There  has  been  some  prospecting  in  the  Chickasaw,  Choc- 
taw, and  Seminole  nations,  ana  many  thousands  of  acres  of  Indian 
land  have  been  leased. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1907  (35  Stat.,  1015), 
made  the  filing  of  leases  in  this  office  constructive  notice  by  the  fol- 
lowing enactment : 

The  filing  heretofore  or  hereafter  of  any  lease  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Indian  agent.  Union  Agency,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  con- 
atmctive  notice. 

By  departmental  remilations  heretofore  promulgated  lessees  are 
re(}uired  to  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  are  financially  and  other- 
wise able  to  develop  the  lands  and  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  leases. 
The  r^ulations  applicable  to  the  different  nations  have  been  recently 
revised^  consolidated,  and  reprinted  in  one  pamphlet,  and  the  various 
papers  and  forms  required  have  been  simplified  and  reduced  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  greatest  delay  in  handling  these  leases  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  lessees  to  furnish  the  proper  papers  and  put 
them  in  correct  form  for  departmental  consideration.  To  facilitate 
this  work,  the  new  regulations  require  that  all  papers  be  complete, 
including  the  bond,  when  the  lease  is  filed.  To  this  end  the  Govern- 
ment sells,  at  a  nominal  price,  full  sets  of  the  blanks  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  lease. 

The  office  has  handled  during  the  fiscal  year,  including  those 
pending  from  the  preceding  year,  a  total  of  9,523  leases,  which  repre- 
sent almost  that  number  of  different  individual  allottees,  and  it  there- 
fore follows  that  there  are  many  inquiries  from  various  interested  par- 
ties, protests,  and  complaints,  before  and  after  approval,  assignments, 
transfers,  etc.,  the  result  of  which  is  an  enormous  volume  of  cor- 
respondence. 

The  large  increase  in  the  production  of  oil  in  the  Indian  Territory 
fields  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  which  has  been  prepared 
from  the  most  reliable  sources,  giving  the  approximate  number  of 
barrels  of  oil  marketed  during  each  month  of  the  past  fiscal  year : 

Oil  marketed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

1906. 

Barrels. 

July 980,000 

August 990,000 

September 925,000 

October 1,265.000 

November 1,250,000 

December 1,365,000 

1907. 

January '   1,595,000 

February 1,707,000 

March -    2,366,000 

April 2.970,000 

May 3,154,000 

June 3,150.000 

Total 21,717,000 

A  vast  amount  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
nations  is  now  stored  in  tanks,  it  being  estimated  that  on  June  30, 
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1907,  there  were  18,000,000  barrels  so  held  within  the  limits  of  these 
nations. 

This  oil  development  has  resulted  in  large  revenues  to  individual 
Indians,  as  will  be  best  shown  by  the  tables  of  royalty  discussed  under 
the  head  of  "  Royalty  division."  Some  Indians  who  have  allotments 
in  the  heart  of  the  large  producing  districts  are  receiving  each  month 
over  $2,000,  and  one  receives  over  $3,000  monthly,  and  there  are  many 
drawing  $300  or  $400  monthly. 

The  opening  up  of  what  are  considered  to  be  new  and  prolific  oil 
fields  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  has  caused  many  new  leases  to 
be  filed.  The  following  statement  shows  the  rate  in  which  these  leases 
have  been  presented  in  tlie  last  six  months : 

Leases  presented,  January  to  June,  1901, 

January 307 

February 350 

March    500 

April 1,088 

May ^ 902 

June '  929 

This  work  has  been  handled  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with  the 
available  force,  and  during  the  month  of  June  approximately  1,050 
leases  were  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
Much  assistance  has  been  given  the  office  in  connection  with  field 
investigations  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Creager  as  oil  inspec- 
tor, thus  keeping  the  agency  in  closer  touch  with  actual  operations. 

As  heretoTore,  the  area  that  any  one  person  or  corporation  may  be 
interested  in  or  may  lease  is  limited  to  4,800  acres. 

Oil  and  gas  lessees  must  actually  operate  within  twelve  months 
from  the  final  approval  of  their  lease  and  bond.  If  they  fail  to  do 
this  thoy  must  pay  a  rental  of  $1  per  acre  or  the  lease  will  be 
canceled. 

The  payment  of  sums  to  the  allottees  other  than  the  stipulated  roy- 
alties, usually  designated  as  "  bonus,"  has  become  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  leasing  business,  these  amounts  many  times  running  into 
large  sums.  Leases  on  minor  lands  are  now  uniformly  given  by  the 
court  to  the  lessee  who  offers  at  public  bidding  the  highest  bonus. 
As  an  instance  of  the  large  amounts  often  paid,  one  minor  lease 
brought  in  the  neighborhood  of  $43,000  for  a  20-acre  tract  in  the 
famous  "  Glenn  pool." 

Two  trunk  pipe  lines  for  the  transportation  of  oil  from  the  Indian 
Territory  fields  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  are  now  under  construc- 
tion and  will  soon  be  completed.  Much  oil  is  also  now  being  taken 
from  this  field  to  southern  markets  in  tank-car  shipments,  and  the 
marketing  of  large  quantities  of  the  Indian  Territory  production  by 
reason  of  these  new  facilities  will  greatly  assist  in  caring  for  the 
'*.orrespondingly  increasing  output. 

as  lines  also  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  for  the  utiliza- 

of  the  large  supply  of  natural  gas  for  commercial   purposes, 

domestic  and  manufacturing,  by  the   various  large  towns  in 

loma  and  the  Indian  Territories,  the  two  larger  lines  being  to 

)gee  and  Oklahoma  City. 

om^  few  leases  have  been  made  covering  deposits  of  clay  and 

^aale  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  and   cement.     The  large 
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supply  of  natural  gas  already  developed,  providing  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  cheap  fuel,  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
tnese  industries. 

ROYALTY    DIVISION. 

^  OUj  gas^  and  other^  royalties  (individiud) . — Royalties  due  under 
oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  leases  made  by  indiviaual  Indians  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  are  collected  by  this  office  and  dis- 
bursea  direct  to  the  various  Indian  lessors,  except  in  cases  of  minors 
and  incompetents,  when  the  moneys  are  deposited  in  designated 
national  banks,  which  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  accounting  of  the 
funds  intrusted  to  them.  These  deposits  draw  interest  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  bonds  of  the  bank.  These  funds  may  be  withdrawn  only 
by  firuardians  or  curators  in  sums  not  to  exceed  $50  for  any  one  month 
with  the  approval  of  the  agent,  and  in  larger  sums  only  upon  order 
of  court. 

Under  the  terms  of  each  lease  the  monthly  royalty  due  on  account 
of  oil  or  other  mineral  is  payable  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  the 
next  month.  As  soon  as  the  payments  are  properly  audited  and 
credited  in  this  office  vouchers  are  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  adult 
Indians  for  their  signatures,  upon  tne  return  of  which,  properly  exe- 
cuted, they  are  paid  by  official  check  drawn  by  the  agent. 

The  handling  of  these  individual  royalties  requires  a  lar^  amount 
of  bookkeeping  and  careful  accounting.  The  increase  in  this  class  of 
moneys  collected  during  the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  years,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Fiscal  year  1904 $1,300.00 

Fiscal  year  1905 91,624.40 

Fiscal  year  1906 323,555.40 

Fiscal  year  1907 775,489.15 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  royalties  due  on  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  the  annual  advanced  royalties, 
rentals,  or  penalties  for  failure  to  drill,  and  annual  payments  on  gas 
wells  necessitate  many  checks  and  a  careful  watch  to  keep  all  of  the 
leases  in  good  standing  and  to  see  that  the  sums  due  the  Indians  are 
promptly  paid. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  names  of  the  depositories  in 
which  moneys  of  minors  and  incompetents  have  been  placed  difring 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  which  was  deposited  during  that  year, 
as  well  as  the  balances  on  hand  on  June  30,  1907 : 

Depositories  for  money  of  minors  and  incompetents. 


Name  of  bank. 


Location. 


Deposited 

(luring 

year. 


BartlesrUle  National  Bank Bartlesville '  $13,336.74 

The  First  National  Bank do 37, 687. 56 

14,398.82 
43,227.73 
23.646.60 
44.594.71 


The  American  National  Bank do 

The  Flret  National  Bank Tul.«»a 

The  Commercial  National  Bank Muskogee 

The  First  National  Bank do 

The  First  National  Bank •.   Tahlequah |    26, 522. 20 

The  First  National  Bank '  Vinita ;    32,616.27 

The  First  National  Bank Nowata i    22,832.60,      23;939.28 

The  Nowata  National  Bank do 28,648.42        24,947.63 


Balance 
on  hand. 


$43,969.10 
24,938.49 
9,280.11 
47,565.97 
14,249.78 
39,799.50 
22,298.97 
23, 636.  a") 
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Coal  and  asphalt  royalties  {Choctaw  and  Chickasaw). — Of  the  coal 
and  asphalt  segregation  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
101,360  acres  are  under  lease  for  coal  mining  purposes  and  6,400 
acres  for  asphalt.  Royalties  due  under  these  Teases  are  paid  to  the 
Union  Agency.  The  sum  of  $237,385.03  was  received  for  coal  and 
$2,814.20  for  asphalt,  making  a  total  of  $240,199.23  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  was  deposited  for  the  oenefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes. 

Below  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  amounts  received  by 
fiscal  years  since  these  collections  have  been  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  office : 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1899 $110, 145. 25 

1900 138,486.40 

1901 199,663.55 

1902 247,361.36 

1903 261,929.84 

Very  respectfully,* 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1904 $277, 811. 60 

1905 248,428.36 

1906 251,947.02 

1907 240,199.23 


Dana  H.  Kelsey, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 
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have  been  either  temporarily  suspended  or  abandoned  during  the 
year,  and  1  opening,  formerly  inferred  to  as  an  individual  mine,  has 
been  merged  mto  an  adjacent  shaft,  thus  leaving  at  present  in  opera- 
tion 118  openings,  as  above  stated. 

The  field  from  which  coal  is  produced  is  constantly  widening.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  has  been  discovered  outside  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  segregated  coal  land,  and  a  number  of  openings  are  now 
being  operated  under  leases  or  contracts  with  individual  Indians, 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  tabulated  statements  following.  It 
is  very  dilB&cult  to  obtain  full  information  in  regard  to  operations  on 
nonsegregated  lands,  as  these  operators  are  not  required  to  report  to 
me;  but,  through  the  courtesy  of  most  of  them,  I  have  obtained  what 
is  believed  to  be  a  nearly  complete  statement  of  these  operations. 
There  are  probably  some  very  small  ones  which  have  not  been  brought 
to  my  notice,  the  production  from  which  I  have  estimated  and  included 
in  the  details  given. 

While  the  accidents  in  coal  mines  in  this  Territory  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  two  in  the  total 
number  during  the  last  year,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  facts 
that  the  tonnage  has  increased  by  443,944  tons  and  that  the  mines 
have  run  the  whole  year  as  against  nine  and  one-half  months  for  the 

? receding  year,  this  shows  a  somewhat  satisfactory  improvement, 
'here  has  been  no  large  casualty  in  any  one  mine  during  the  year. 
The  disastrous  resiilts  arising  from  the  use  of  explosives  in  coal 
mines  dre  still  manifest  in  this  Territory.  These  unfortunate  condi- 
tions may  be  expected  to  continue  imtil  the  existing  rules  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  powder  and  the  manner  of  conveying  it  into  and  caring 
for  it  in  the  mines  are  enforced  and  additional  regulations  are  made, 
until  the  present  system  of  shooting  on  the  solid  is  abandoned  and  the 
proper  and  skillful  methods  of  mining  used  in  the  past  are  resumed, 
and  the  quantity  of  powder  is  rechiced  to  that  necessary  to  perform 
effective  work,  and  until  an  explosive  of  better  and  less  dangerous 
character  is  generally  used.  Under  the  law  I  have  no  authority  to 
remedy  those  conditions.  After  much  effort  I  induced  the  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  sign 
an  agreement  to  improve  these  conditions;  but  the  rules  agreed  upon 
have  been  constantly  and  almost  universally  disregarded,  and  there- 
fore rendered  almost  valueless. 

I  have  had  the  usual  number  of  applications  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  as  well  as  from  the  employees  generally,  for 
inspection  of  the  mines.  I  have  given  these  special  attention  and 
have  usuallv  made  arrangements  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions  in  a  way  satisfactory  both  to  the  operators  and  the  employees. 
Generally  both  the  operators  and  the  men  have  cooperated  in  reme- 
dying defects  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  to  ventilation,  there  seems 
to  be,  universally,  ample  machiner\'^  and  appliances  for  supplying 
more  than  sufTicient  air  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  there  has  been 
a  failure  in  several  instances  to  properly  conduct  the  air  to  each  and 
every  working  face,  as  is  required  by  law.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  openings  (which  has  grown  from  16  in  1894  to  118  in  1907) 
the  increaseo  area  over  which  these  mines  are  distributed,  and  the 
extension  of  each  individual  mine  underground  in  all  directions  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me,  without  assistance,  to  give  to  this  matter 
the  close  attention  it  should  have^  but  I  have  endeavored  to  cover  as 
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much  jground  as  possible,  and  have  tried  especially  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  those  cases  where  undesirable  conditions  have  been 
brought  to  my  special  attention.  To  cover  this  work  properly  in  the 
future  would  require  the  constant  service  of  a  chief  mine  inspector 
and  at  least  one  assistant,  but  this,  of  course,  will  be  left  to  the 
action  of  the  anticipated  State  government. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1901,  as 
amended  by  the  act  approved  July  1,  1902,  have  been  generally 
carried  out  by  the  operators,  and  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to  any  gross  violations  of  law,  but  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  operators  in  remedying 
temporary  defects.  Escape  ways  as  required  have  been  installed  in 
all  instances.  Abundant  ventilation  has  been  furnished  and.  with  a 
few  exceptions,  properly  conducted  to  the  working  faces,  ana  where 
such  exceptions,  have  existed  the  defects  have  been  speedily  reme- 
died on  request.  In  no^  case  is.  a  furnace  shaft  permitted  to  be  used 
as  an  escape  way.  Speaking  tubes  or  telephones  have  been  installed . 
so  that  conversation  can  be  had  from  the  outside  to  the  bottom  oi 
shafts  or  slopes.  Safety  catches  of  approved  make  are  in  use  on 
all  cages,  and  sufficient  cover  overhead  is  provided.  No  children 
under  12  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  mines.  The 
hoisting  engineers  are  men  of  exceptionally  good  character.  No  more 
than  the  maximum  number  of  men,  as  determined  by  the  mine  in- 
spector, is  allowed  on  cages.  Reasonable  and  cheerful  assistance 
has  been  rendered  to  me  on  my  periodical  visits  of  inspection.  Fatal 
accidents,  as  well  as  accidents  oi  less  serious  character,  are  promptly 
reported,  and  in  general  there  is  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  carry  out  suggestions  for  improvements 
or  remedies. 

The  average  number  of  men  and  bovs  employed  during  the  years 
ended  Jime  30,  1906  and  1907,  was  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  mines. 


Year 

'^^**  JunedS,    Jiinew, 

1907. 


Underground: 

Over  16 ' 6, 7g7  6, 003 

Under  16 140  137 

Above  ground: 

Over  16 1,145  1,464 

Under  16 38  26 


Total 8,110  7,710 


Year 
ending 
June  30, 

1006. 

6,787 
140 

1,145 
38 

8,110 

The  apparent  decrease  in/tverage  number  of  men  is  largely  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  men  worked  during  the  entire  past  year, 
as  a2:ainst  a  little  over  nine  months  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  production  of  coke  for  the  fiscal  year  was  36,679  tons,  as  against 
59,088  tons  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  22,409  tons. 
The  average  selling  price  of  coke  for  the  year  was  $4.43  per  ton. 
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The  coke  produced  in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1906  and  1907,  is  as  follows: 

Coke  produced  during  years  ending  June  SOs  1906  and  1907. 


Producer. 


Degnan  &  McConnell  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 

McAlester  Coal  Mining  Co 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 


Total. 


Shipping  point,    i  Ovena. 


1906. 


Alderson.. 
McCurtain. 

Buck 

Krebs 


102 
fiO 
80 


T&n8. 
6,683 
23,211 
12,000 
17,  IM 


1907. 


Tons. 
None. 

23,640 
7,244 
5,705 


^  ;  09,068  j  36,079 


The  total  value  of  coal  produced  in  the  Indian  Territory  was 
$6y856^746,  and  the  average  selUng  price  per  ton  of  mine-run  coal  at 
the  mines  was  $2.01.  The  value  of  the  coal  produced  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1906,  was  $5,446,099,  and  the  average  selling 
price  was  $1,835,  showing  an  increase  in  value  for  the  past  year  of 
$1,410,647  and  an  increase  in  the  average  selling  price  of  $0,175. 

On  the  whole  the  operators  and  the  employes  nave  acted  harmo- 
niously during  the  past  year.  Occasional  differences  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted  between  a  representative  of  the  coal  operators 
and  a  representative  of  the  men.  This  has  been  done  under  a  scale 
and  agreement  adopted  June  16,  1906,  and  made  for  a  period  ending 
March  31,  1908. 

Output  of  coal  from  segregated  coal  land  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indiaii  Territory,  for  the 

years  ending  June  30,  1906  and  1907. 


No. 


Name. 


Year  end- 
ing June 
30.  190t). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ' 

6 

^ 

t 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1<^ 
17 

18 

19 

20  ' 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2.5 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


IJache  &  Dcnman  Coal  Co 

Bokoshe  Smokeless  Coal  Co 

Bolen-Daniall  Coal  Co 

Brewer  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Cameron  Coal  and  Mercantile  Co 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Chambers  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Coalgate  Co.,  The 

Degnan  <k  Mr(^onnell  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Ea^stem  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Foisom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Co.,  The 

CJreat  Western  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  The 

Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 

Indian  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Kali-lnla  Coal  Co 

I/e  Bosquet  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

McAlester  and  Galveston  Coal  Mining  Co 

McAlest^r-Choetaw  Coal  Co 

McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

McAlester  Coal  Mining  Co 

McAlester- Kdwa rds  Coal  Co.,  The 

Milby  \-  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Missouri,  Kan.«?as  and  Texas  Rwy.  Co.,  Coal  Dept. 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co * 

Ozark  Coal  and  K wy.  Co 

I'oteau  Coal  and  Mercantile  Co 

Rock  Island  Coal  Co 

Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co * 

Savanna  Coal  Co 

Schreiner,  E.  W 

Sequovah  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 

Western  Coal  and  Mining  Co 


/ 


Total. 


Tons. 
7,201 
U),8(i2 
42,792 
38.490 
44,000 
40.318 
r»,  482 
10, 729 
40, 8<K) 
57, 128 
1').  (»<)8 

128,428 

198.8.59 
12,818 
r>8, 730 
33,210 
l,ti50 
10. 8,34 

14«i,274 
44.188 
I8,0f>8 

10«"..680 
54, 708 

388. 015 

2,58. 829 
3.5,000 
.50.917 

320,338 
03.957 

177,079 

8,010 

11,033 

33,003 

50,505 

222, 180 


Year  ending  .Tune  30, 1907. 


July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1900. 


Toms. 
10,330 
13,005 
48.933 
19,9:i0 
23. 121 
20, 007 

2.  78() 
27, 370 
13.702 
20, 823 
14.320 
(;0,981 
<K),  238 

0, 802 
31,884 
10,201 

1,013 

0, 0(X) 
39,  .393 
40,301 
18,511 
.58,081 
.50, 08.5 
(S3, 345 

180,  oor. 

44 

0. 273 

187.  420 

,52,  .'i>8 

117,188 

5,480 

8, 223 

25,100 

21, 

174, 


Jan.  1  to 

June  30, 

1907. 


Tons. 

12,599 

0, 920 

13,211 

19,429 

20.940 

13,504 

754 

49,707 

13,887 

•29, 149 

10,  84() 

74,200 

102,  497 

7,222 

39,903 

19, 170 

384 

0,890 

44,094 

44,819 

15,953 

48,357 

30,424 

125.096 

159,994 

306 

12,130 

190,480 

44,680 

123,676 

7,87» 


Total. 


Tons. 

22,935 

20.531 

02,144 

39,359 

50.061 

34,  111 

3.  .540 

77,077 

27.589 

55,972 

31,172 

141.241 

192.735 

14,084 

71.847 

a5,437 

1,997 

12,890 

84,087 

8.5,120 

34,464 

106,438 

86,509 

188,441 

346,000 

350 

18,403 

377,906 

97,08B 

2mlm 
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Num. 

Year  end- 

YMrendlDgJuno30,lB0T. 

^. 

Ho. 

Jul;  1  to 

J^mT        Totol. 
1907.       1 

■w 

Tom. 

,1:8 

TOTH. 

10,100 

21. 5M 

440 

1,000 

21,  «0 
27,264 
2,440 

2,4]« 

"1 

« 

WO 

1.901 

Mo' 

2.1« 

200 

1,333 

900 

892 

loe 

13,M3 
S,000 

4S 

Javfau,  E.  S 

"a 

4,5(» 

1,SM 

Sundrr  nported  openin|fi  sad  Bstimata 

8,4S0 

S,000 

10,000  

ToUl 

30.029 

3I,S6S 

«),gW  1       92,405        8,074 

Oulpuf  of  coal  from  Umd  in  the  Cruk  Nation,  Indian 
June  30.  1906  and  1907. 

Territory,  /or  the  yean  ending 

Nune. 

15= 

Year  ending  June  30, 1907. 

No. 

July  1  to 
Dec.  31, 
1906. 

"SS," 

ToUL 

r™ 

Tom. 
1,200 

S;SS 

Ill  058 

It, 

u;333 

32|e67 
375 

nxM. 

13,872 

s,m 

19iS33 

22;2&4 

S,6!0 
H838 

«) 

E«UmMe  ol  nmdrr  openlnge  not  reported 

126.132 

95,807 

IW.SSD 

204,327 

Nuue. 

Yui  end- 
ing June 

30,  im 

Year  ending  June  30, 1907. 

No. 

July  1  to  .  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31,    1    June  30. 
1906.       '       1907.  ■ 

Total. 

Tom. 
20,794 

r™. 

1!;S 

Tim.. 
11,020 

630 

row. 

•^ffl 

« 

630 

48,788 

Sitvmt  of  outptit  ofeoalfrom  Indian  Territcry  for  yeari  ending  Jv.7te  30, 1906  and  1907. 


Year  end- 

Vear  ending  June  30. 1B07. 

""-■ 

July  1  to 
Deo.  31, 

June^SO, 

Total 

T(m>. 

2,781,86S 

30,029 

126,133 

48,786 

TOIM. 

1,«4.S08 
31, EOS 
05,807 

»i;tb6 

l,sS!o63 
108|g2O 

Tonj. 

3,9««,B13 

1,851,760 

1,758,9m 
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New  openings  in  Indian  Territory  during  year  ending  June  SO,  1907, 


Operator. 


Bolen-Damall  Coal  Co 

Choetaw  Coal  Mining  Co ,. 

Oofley  d(  Coftia 

Dnnli^CoalCo 

Baatem  Coal  and  Mtning  Co 

OfBat  Western  Coal  ana  Coke  Co . . 

Hailey,  W.  E.,  Coal  Co 

Henryetta  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

HaOej,  Ola,  Coal  Co 

Indian  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Jaffna,  EUlott 

MeAlester  Coal  Mining  Co 

Do 

MlIbyA  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Co. . 

Doirr!!!!!!"!!!"!!!"!!!!!!!! 
Do 

Oklahoma  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

PlaroeCoalCo 

flayanna  Coal  Co 

Bonthem  Mining  Co 

Standard  Coal  and  Mining  Co 


New  mines  opened  this  year . 


Location. 


MeAlester 

Bokoshe 

Qulnton 

do 

WQburton 

Baker 

Edwards ,', 

Henryetta 

WUburton 

Buck 

MeAlester 

Buck 

do 

Dow 

do 

do 

do 

Adamson 

do 

Savanna 

Adamson 

Near  Adamson 


Shaft  or  slope. 


Slope. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Shaft. 
Slope.. 

do. 

Shaft. 
Slope.. 

do , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


No.  of 
mine. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
21 

1» 

1 
4 

3 

1 

11 
21 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 


Total 

nom- 

ber. 


22 


Mines  reported  last  year  hut  not  included  in  above  statement. 


Operator. 


Adamson  Coal  Co 

Featherstone  Mining  and  Development  Co 

Le  Bosqoe  A  Wilklnscm 

Bieekenrldge,  A.  W.,  now  reported  as  Le  Bosqaet  & 
WUkinson. 


Total 


location. 


Adamson 

Featherstone. 
MeAlester 


Mines. 


3  slopes. 
1  slope.. 
I  slope.. 
1  slope.. 


Total 
nomber. 


3 
1 
1 
1 


6 


Mines  suspended  or  abandoned  during  current  year. 


Operator. 


Eastern  Coal  and  Mipinig  Co 

Oveat  Western  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  The 

Do 

Do 

HaiieyOlaCoalCo 

MeAlester  and  Galveston  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

MeAlester  Choctaw  Coal  Co 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Ozark  Coal  and  Mining  Co. . . : 


Total. 


Location. 


WUburton. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

MeAlester. 

....do 

ICrebs 

Panama 


Shaft  or  slope.  Mine  No. 


Slope.. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 


14 
1 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 

14 
1 


Total. 


M.  K.  and  T.  Coal  Co.,  slope  No.  20  merged  into  shaft  No.  19.  ). 

RSsuTni  of  openings  in  Indian  Territory ^  June  SO,  1907, 

Shafts '. 30 

SlopeB 86 

Dmt  and  strip 5 

Total 121 

TotalJune30,  1906 100 
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^>HKKATIO»  OX  SEGREOATED    LaXD    IX  THE    CHOCTAW 

XATIOX. 

Ns.  :.  BACHE  ±.  DBXMAX  COAL  COMPANY. 

Tr--.s  rr-onapaitj  o>er&:rs  in*?  s. .■*>=•  at  a  pc'ini  eAs:  of  Red  Oak  on  the 
Cf-',^o.  ity'-k  l=":^i.i  ai.i  Pa*:id:^  Railrcsi.  The  avera^  number  of 
rriftr*  •:rri:y.'yVr.:  iurli:^  :i.r  ds-iil  ve^r  was  5..  ani  :he  production  of 

•V.'////^  vi{'>,  .Vcf.  :. — Tiis  niir.-?  wss  rp^nei  in  \^}\  on  the  lower 
\\>»r.  .:.jr:j-  '*^'.z^.  Tie  coal  is  4  fe^:  :ii::k  ani  r>::ohes  2S~  to  the 
nor::;  T;^':  r.ory?  hiius  be-en  iriven  -40  fee:,  anj  four  entries  are  in 
'f'.ft'.Th.r/fU  Trie  :  v'jrer  eii i  of  :his  s.irv  has  been  tapped  bv  a  drift  in 
\:j;  '..•>,  of  \:J'.  :nj  intain.  K«>  fee:  :r*  .v!i^:h.  alon^  whioh  ^.irift  the  coal 
I-  ':•:,,*.''•:.'..:  v>  r.vr  r-urfa/ie  ani  wh:*^h  fon^is  the  intake  airway.  Ven- 
t...^.vo:.  .  -  :  j,:,:,.'j'A  uy  one  12-fo'.»t  Oitumwa  fan.  One  pump  is  used 
for  :/  *:rijf.:i'j  v/av-r  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Flory 
«;:*:;.'.'..<:  •''•'.•..'i  \  1-  oy  lo-inch  cylinders,  having  drams  56  inches  in  diame- 
U\:  >.uf\  »  ^.<A'.\  h'l  ienarth.  ^reared  1  to  4+.  ^  Steam  is  furnished  by  one 
'.!»>•>•..  '.  JO  j.^r  r>oi>?r  00  inches  in  <liameter  and  U>  feet  in  length.  Xo 
i%//..'V;u\\  v/<;r':  reported. 

?i'o.  2.  BOKOSHE  SMOKELESS  COAL  COMPANY. 

Thi'-:  comparrr  has  three  slopes.  Xos.  1.  2,  and  3.  near  Bokoshe.  on 
th':  MidJHrj'i  Xlallev  Railroad.  Xo.  3.  however,  which  was  started 
about,  t/A'o  vears  a^'o,  was  driven  do\\Ti  about  170  feet,  and  has  since 
Uien  -.tarnlHjjf  full  of  water. 

Th't  pit^'Ji  in  these  mines  is  very  irregular  and  is  causing  a  great 
d^ral  of  trouhle  and  exfHjns^;.     Where  these  ^■^'^^MKltieB  occur,  the. 
iliickne^s  of  coal  varies.     There  is  an  upp)er '  — 
in  jila^'/en  cornes  rjr>wn  to  the  lower  (or  4-fo* 
diilicult  to  hold  the  intervening  strata.     ]• 
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of  rock  and  shale  has  been  handled,  making  operation  very  expensive. 
Iliere  is  no  gas,  and  just  enough  water  to  render  the  minea  safe  from 
dust.  The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  78,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  20,531  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  Panama 
vein.  At  face  of  workings  the  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  11"  to 
the  southeast.  The  slope  has  been  driven  900  feet,  and  six  entries 
are  in  operation.  The  air  shaft  is  35  feet  deep  and  10  by  10  feet. 
Ventilation  is  furnished  by  one  14-foot  Ottumwa  fan.  One  pump  is 
used  for  pumping  water  n*om  the  mine.  Equipment  is  the  same  as 
reported  last  year,  except  that  steam  is  furnished  by  two  Ottumwa 
steel  tubular  boilers  60  inches  in  diameter  and  19  feet  in  length.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  jnine  No.  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  Panama 
vein.  At  the  face  of  the  workings  the  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  the  pitch 
raries  from  10°  to  12"  to  the  northeast.  The  slope  has  been  driven 
700  feet,  and  one  entry  is  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  35  feet  deep  and 
8  by  8  feet.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine. 
Ventilation  and  equipment  are  the  same  as  reported  last  year.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

No.  3.  BOLEN-DARNALL  COAL  COMPANY. 

'nds  company  has  operated  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  last  five 
years,  its  general  offices  being  at  Kfuisas  City,  Mo.  It  operates  mine 
No.  3  (which  includes  new  sfcpe  No.  1),  west  of  North  McAlester,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  mine  No. 
4,  at  Craig,  on  the  Ardmore  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
Tas  163  and  the  production  or  coal  was  28,322  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  S. — This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  last  annual  report.  A  new  slope,  which  has  been 
opened  1,500  feet  east  of  main  hoisting  slope,  is  connected  with  work- 
ings of  the  main  slope  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  coal  that  owing 
to  squeeze  closing  entriea  couid  not  otherwise  be  reached.  This 
slope  now  serves  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  and 
furnishing  new  air  and  escape  way  for  men.  No  accidents  were 
reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  .4.— This  mine  consists  of  three  slopes,  two  of  which 
are  now  used  as  air  courses,  one  of  these  two  being  used  as  a  manway 
in  addition  to  the  main  slope.  The  whole  three  slopes  are  run  together 
as  mine  No.  4.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1901  on  the  McAlester  vein. 
Coal  is  3  feet  4  inches  thick  and  pitches  23°  to  the  northeast.  The  slope 
has  been  driven  1,425  feet,  ana  eight  entries  are  in  operation.  One 
pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Ventilation  and 
equipment  are  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  except  that  the  elec- 
trical machinery  consists  of  one  Goodman  dynamo — 135  horsepower, 
250  volts — ana  one  general  electric  motor — 36  horsepower.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

No.  4.  BREWER  COAL  AND  MINING   COMPANY. 

company  f)p<!rates  two  slope  mines  on  the  east  side  of  what  is 
as  the  Savanna  anticline,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
boad.     Thi>  Hvrage  number  of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal 
i  101 ,  uik]  the  production  of  coal  was  39,359  tons. 


Z^4        2£P:3C    JF   yZSTL  ZSSE^TZ'ua.  ^IS  mrlAS  ISBSIOBT. 


.<y.'Z*i  nif^  V.  : . — Tus  — '^  Tit  :c«af»i  in  1S02  on  the  McAIester 
Tijt  mi^  j^  4  :-Hr-:i  .  iZjiiie*  i£ii!:£  AZti  uncfaes  41°  to  the  south- 
5iz:c#r  i-ks  ••5»r=.  rTTTTC.  -St*!  f-**-^.  Asi  nve  entrks  aie  in  opef»- 
zL'jr^  Ti^r:  fcT-r  't:  iu^T  sLUTis  *fc!i  lo  r*e«  d«p  Mid  6  bv  6  feet. 
ytcjxL*,zi:'.c.  tz^i  -r^:— icjt-— 1  iTr  lii^  5jk=t£-  ihS  ivpc4ted  last  yeaTy  with 
ifiBt  «rxti*:--'ui>i.  .:  i'kirjT  -huziiiii*.  -aiii  >  "ij  l^ij^-dich  cylinder,  that  has 
UbtXL  *i£irii   ::t    irrriruz   VAJc-rr   5.:r»i«i-    One  fatal  accident  was 

'^i'>;-^  -•'ii',*?  .V; .  i. — I^ifs  z±jr  tas  .z^zryi  in  1  w3  on  the  McAIester 
T^zii, *  Ti.-r  y.iu.  IS  4  r-etri  4  iL.'rre*  :ii:k  azo-i  rii^hes  15'  to  the  south- 


«*e".-     >.:>r  i-is  :»^-  iTTTr-i.  :-:/  r-etr:.  az.-c  one  entrr  is  m  operation. 
*  It  rsiuch  i  J-5  frr^:  ir^ri  az.i  r  ':  v  •>  :<eir:,     Vennlation  and        *  " 


I    IIUJII 


art  •■■:**:  -iiziv  i^  r-rz-:r..e-i  '.i?:  ttat.     X:-  &o>:^idents  were  reported. 

Ns.  5.  CAKEROX  COAI.  AXD  KERCAKTILE  COMPANY. 


piodi 
tion  of  co&I  -arfci  .>'.'. '.-iil  '.or^. 

.S'fcp*  rAi'r.^  Vv.  ;. — Tris  iiiiDe  was  «:-pened  in  1903  on  the  Panama 
TfiiTA,  TLe  c/'fel  is  3  f^t  10  inches  thick  and  pitches  10®  to  the  south- 
west. Slope  has  bewrn  -iriven  1.4»>j  feet,  and  nre  entries  are  in  oper- 
ation. The  air  .sh&ft.  vectil&tion.  pumps,  and  equipment  are  the  same 
hn  THpfjrX^d  ia-st  year.     No  aL-iidents  were  reportea. 

No.  e.  CENTRAL  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

Ty*i.r  ^  orrjpar.y.  -vL'^^  i-'-nera.  ''ir^oes  are  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  oper- 
aV-.  o:je  .-.io:^-  :n:r>-.  X- >.  77.  at  (  an"  n.  on  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and 
T*:xix^,  itai.rofi'^i.  f'Tif-  .T:'j:»e  miLv.  X-.  JJ.  near  Ilennetta.  on  the  St. 
/>/■.!-  ari'i  h^ir:  Frtir:^i.s'  «•  ItailrMa-.:.  some  strip  and  drift  work,  and 
t.v.o  -,;ope  ru'.T.f--  by  rontraot.  details  or  wliidi  will  be  eiven  tmder  the 
\i(ii.f]\:i'/  'K.  W.  .^rhrf-iiif-r."  The  avtTa^e  niimlK^r  of  men  and  boys 
(Mu\nfty*-*\  '\\v\j\'j[  the  fi-cal  year  was  1*^0.  and  the  production  of  coal 
Mfi'rniU-')  to  r,f't,]('}U  tons. 

Slojjf'  foxi'^  So.  77.  -This  mine  was  opened  in  1S96  on  the  McAIester 
v<-ifi.  'II, <•  'ojil  is  3  f»'<'t  '1  inches  thick  anii  pitches  13^  to  the  north. 
Th'-  -loj;^-  liJj-  h^en  drivf-n  3.000  feet,  and  seven  entries  are  in  opera- 
♦  ion.  'I  )\t'  ventilation.  j>umps.  and  equipment  are  the  same  as  reported 
l;i::t,  V'/'ir,  One  compound  compressor,  with  22  by  24  inch  cylmders, 
\'\  u  e/l  Utv  runnirc  jxinijis.     One  nonfatal  accident  was  reported. 

illofff  foivf  A'o.  /.^.  'V\\\<  mine  antl  its  equipment  were  fully  de- 
•;':nf,/:ri  if,  t|,r.  la  .t  annual  report.  Six  entries  are  now  in  operation. 
The  ;iir    |,;ift.  i,  '.',{)  f^.r't.  deep  and  0  by  S  feet.     X'o  accidents  were 

rep'/ J  ted. 

1^0.7    CHAMHKRS  COAL  AND  MINING    COMPANY. 

Tlii  t  eornf)iiny  operjite-;  one  sl()])e  mine  near  Chambers  on  the  Mis- 
Honri,  Kan.HiLS  jind  Texas  Kailroad.  The  averat"  *^  ««^er  of  men  and 
boys  e.njployed  durinj.^  the  fiscal  year  was  14,  ^Tfoduction  of 

r,oiil  was  3,r>  10  Ions.  l 


V  ^ 
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Slope  mine  No.  1. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Secor 
vein.  The  coal  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick  and  pitches  24^  to  the 
west.  Slope  has  been  driven  600  feet  and  four  entries  are  in  oper- 
ation. Air  shaft  is  40  feet  deep  and  8  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  ven- 
tilated by  one  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  Pump  and 
equipment  are  the  same  as  reported  last  year.  No  accidents  were 
reported. 

No.  8.  THE  COALGATE  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  shaft  mine  at  a  point  near  Coalgate, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average  number 
of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  192,  and  the  production 
of  coal  was  77,077  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  5. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Leliigh 
vein.  The  coal  is  4  J  feet  tliick  ana  pitches  16°  to  the  north. 
Eleven  entries  are  in  operation.     This  mine  was  described  in  last 

J  ear's  report.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Ottumwa  double-dii  ect 
oisting  engine,  with  24-  by  36-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  length;  one  Ottumwa  double-hoisting 
engine,  with  12-  by  18-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter  and  3 J  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  4 J,  for  hoisting  on 
slope;  one  Erie  single  engine,  with  7-  by  10-inch  cylinder,  having 
drum  24  inches  in  diameter  and  22  inches  in  length,  for  hoisting  on 

Slane,  and  one  Ideal  engine,  used  for  driving  one  125-kilowatt 
ynamo.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a  battery  or  five  steel  tubular 
boilers — ^two  Dawley  and  three  John  O'Brien — each  60  inches  in 
diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  Electric  macliinery  consists  of  one 
Creneral  Electric  generator,  125  kilowatts,  250  volts.  There  are  also 
in  use  at  the  present  time  two  Sullivan  chain-breast  electric  ma- 
chineS;  type  C.  E.     Two  accidents  were  reported,  one  being  fatal. 

No.  9.  DEGNAN  &  M'CONNELL  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

Three  slope  mines,  two  of  which  have  been  idle  during  the  past 

Sear,  are  operated  by  this  company  near  Howe,  on  the  Chicago, 
lock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men 
and  boya  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  67,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  27,589  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  2, — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Arkansas 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  J  feet  thick  and  pitches  8°  to  the  north.  Slopje 
has  been  driven  1,950  feet  and  eight  entries  are  in  operation.  Air 
shaft  is  20  feet  deep  and  8  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
one  12-foot  fan.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  tlie 
mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Lidgerwood  douhle-hoisting 
engine,  with  14-  bv  18-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  6  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  4.  JSteam  is  supulied  by  three 
steel  locomotive  boilers — one  Houston,  Stanwood  &,  Gamble  56 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length,  one  Nagle  40  inches  in 
diameter  and  14  feet  in  length  and  one  60  inches  m  diameter  and 
16  feet  m  length.  One  IngersoU  compressor  is  used  for  running 
pumps.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

This  company  owns  100  coke  ovens  at  Howe  and  50  at  Alderson, 
which  have  not  been  operated  during  the  past  year. 
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No.  lo.  EASTERN  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilburton,  operates 
slope  mines  Nos.  10,  14,  15,  and  16,  all  of  which  are  on  the  Cnicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  During  the  year  a  new  shaft 
mine.  No.  21,  has  been  opened,  which  will  connect  with  both  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  ana  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroads.  These  mines  arc  all  northwest  of  Wilburton.  The 
average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  91,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  55,972  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  10, — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1899  on  the  upper 
HartMLome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  tnick  and  pitches  7°  to  the 
northeast.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,900  feet,  at  wnich  point  it  con- 
nects with  new  shaft  No.  21,  and  eight  entries  are  in  operation. 
Ventilation  and  equipment  are  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  with 
the  addition  of  a  single  engine,  with  9-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  for  driv- 
ing a  shaker  screen  42  feet  long.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  15. — ^This  mine  is  operated  under  contract  by 
John  KnawUn.  The  mine  and  the  equipment  were  described-  in  the 
last  annual  report.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  16. — This  mine  is  operated  imder  contract  by 
John  Keezer.  The  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  described  in 
the  last  annual  report.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Shaft  mine  No.  21. — ^This  is  a  new  shaft  mine  that  has  been  sunk 
to  the  coal  during  the  past  vear  and  connected  with  slope  mine 
No.  10.  The  coal  is  4  feet  tnick  and  pitches  9°  to  the  northeast. 
Shaft  is  200  feet  deep.  Two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are 
7f  by  12  feet;  third  compartment  is  7}  by  4  feet.  Shaft  bottom  is 
being  developed  and  side  tracks  laid,  the  work  being  done  by  one 
puncking  machine.  Permanent  equipment  of  modern  character  is 
on  the  ground  and  will  be  installed  during  the  ensuing  year.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

No.  II.  THE  FOLSOM-MORRIS  COAL  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  shaft  mine  at  Midway,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  home  office  is  at  Ardmore. 
The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  72,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  31,172  tons. 

STiaft  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  and  the  equipment  were  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  Twelve  entries  arc  now  in  operation. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  12.  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

This  company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  South  McAlester,  has 
operated  during  the  past  year  two  slope  mines  near  Wilburton  and 
one  slope  mine  near  Baker,  all  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  369,  and  the  production  of  coal  was 
141,241  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  2. — This  slope  was  opened  in  1898  on  the  upper 
Hartsnome  or  Wilburton  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitones 
19°  to  the  north.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,256  feet,  and  nine  entries 
are  in  operation.     There  are  two  air  shafts,  each  30  feet  deep  and  6 
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by  8  feet.  Tlib  isiss^  i*  T«iTilA:«  br  :wo  l«>-f5Xfc:  A:las  fins.  T>m^ 
pomps  aie  used  for  CTinrc^  wi^er  t^zr.  :be  niizne.  Equirnvnt  cvw- 
siste  of  <Hie  RrressK^  c>-:;:i*  'r.ois:zn£  eniiine.  wiih  14-  by  :24-iiwh 
eyiindeis-^haris^  dnra  6  f-r*:  in  diiraeier  aad  7  feet  in  lonsrth.  i>'*;in\l 
1  to  3.  StMm  B  tziziSsij^i  bv  :hree  s:eel  tubular  boikW,  two  Johu 
O'Brien.  60  incttfs  zi  -iiAZje:er  ind  >  feet  in  lensrth.  and  one  Brv^wneiK 
72  inches  in  dian!ic-:eF  and  1>  feet  in  length.  One  fatal  accident  was 
reported. 

Slope  mitie  AV.  3. — ^Tfcis  niine  was  ojvne^i  in  1S9^^  on  the  upivr 
Hartsnome  or  WIK-urTon  rein.  The  coal  is  4  feci  thick  and  pitchi\s 
18®  to  the  north.  Sl>?pe  has  V^een  driven  l.:^2o  feet,  and  eisiht  entrit>s 
are  in  operation.    Air  shaft  is  40  feet  deep  and  6  by  Sfoei.     This  mine 


?ting 

feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  leiii::h.  ceannf  1  to  4.  Stean\  is  fur- 
nished by  two  steel  tubular  boilers,  one  Jolm  O'Brien.  i>0  iv.chos 
in  diameter  and  14  feet  in  len^h.  and  one  Tompkii\s.  4:2  incht>s  in 
diameter  and  10  feet  in  length.     Xo  accidents  wer^  reix^ru\l. 

Baler  *1ope  mine  Xo.  9  and  9\. — The  main  slope  of  this  mine  was 
opened  in  1904  on  the  McAlester  vein.  The  coal  is  4  ftHM  S  incl\cs 
thick  and  pitches  53^  to  the  south.  Main  slope  has  Uvn  driven  (VJ4 
feet,  and  four  entries  are  in  operation.  .\n  auxiliarj-  sKuv,  know  n  a,s 
No.9§.  has  recently  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  t>70  fee\.  Thert*  an^  two 
air  shafts,  one  42  feet  deep  and  7  by  10  feet,  and  the  other  51  fivt  divp 
and  6  bv  6  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  in  the  former  air  shaft  bv  a 
12-foot  Ian  and  in  the  latter  for  the  present  by  a  furnace.  Four  putniv* 
are  tised  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine,  all  Wing  driven  bv  com- 

E leased  air  from  Sullivan  air  compressor.  Equipment  consists  of  one 
anville  double,  direct,  hoistinc:  engine,  with  IS-  bv  :U>-inch  cvlindet^, 
having  drum  52  inches  in  diameter  and  0  feet  in  length  at  tlie  main 
slope;  and  one  Litchfield  double  hoisting  engine,  witli  10- by  UVinoh 
cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  4  inches  m  diameter  and  t>  feet  m  length, 
efeared  1  to  4,  at  the  auxiliarv  slope.  Steam  is  funiished  by  three 
Boilers — one  John  O'Brien  steel  tubular  boiler,  54  inches  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  in  length:  one  B^o^^^lell  steel  tul>ular  boiler  44  inches  in 
diameter  and  14  feet  in  length,  and  one  Browniell  kH*omotive  flue 
boiler,  42  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  A  SuUivan  air 
compressor,  with  16- by  IS-inch  steam  cylinder,  is  installed  at  this 
mine.  A  tram  haulage  wav  is  in  use  for  convepng  coal  between  Nos. 
9  and  9  ~" 
inath  8- 
double 
slope,  Xo.  9*).     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  13.  HAILEY-OLA  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  shaft  mine  No.  1  and  slope  mines  I 
4  at  Haileyvilleand  slooe  mines  Nos.  1  and  4  at  Ola,  all  on  i 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.     The  average  numba 
boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  .S26,  and  the 
coal  was  192,735  tons. 

HaUeyviUe  shaft  mine  No.  /. — This  mine  was  opens 
lower  Eutrtshome  vein.    The  coal  is  4  feet  9  incnes  ^ 
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13°  to  the  north.  The  shaft  is  320  feet  deep.  A  slope  has  been  driven 
1,200  feet  from  the  level  of  the  shaft  bottom  to  the  dip,  and  a  plane 
has  been  driven  1,640  feet  to  the  rise.  Sixteen  entries  are  in  operar 
tion.  The  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are  7 J  by  11 J  feet;  third 
compartment  is  4  by  7  J  feet.  There  are  two  air  shafts,  each  40  feet 
deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two  14-foot  Ottumwa 
fans.  Two  pumps  are  in  use,  one  for  pumping  water  from  bottom  of 
slope  to  bottom  of  shaft,  and  one  for  pumping  water  to  the  surface. 
Equipment  consists  of  one  Litchfield  aoubie,  direct,  hoisting  engine, 
with  18-  by  32-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  7 
feet  in  length;  one  Litchfield  double  hoisting  engine,  with  12-  by  20- 
inch  cylinders,  having  drum  6  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  len^h, 
geared  1  to  4;  and  one  Aetna  double,  direct,  slope  hoisting  engine, 
with  18-  by  36-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  6  feet  in  diameter  and  6 
feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  oy  a  battery  of  six  steel  tubular 
boilers — five  Brownell,  66  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length,  and 
one  Kenny.  60  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  There  are  in 
use  two  Sullivan  air  compressors,  having  20-inch  steam  cylinders  and 
22-inch  air  cylinders,  for  running  pumps.  Six  punching  machines  are 
used  in  this  mine.     Six  accidente  were  reportea,  four  being  fatal. 

HaiteyviMe  slope  mine  No.  3. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1901  on  the 
lower  Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  thick  and  pitches  22**  to 
the  southwest.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,000  feet,  and  two  entries 
are  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  20  feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  This 
mine  is  ventilated  by  one  15-foot  Eagle  fan.  Two  pumps  are  used 
for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  or  one  South 
St.  Louis  double  hoisting  engine,  with  12-  by  20-inch  cylinders,  having 
drum  4  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  4.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  two  steel  tubular  boilers,  one  Johnson  54  inches  in 
diameter  and  12  feet  in  length,  and  one  Erie  48  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  in  length.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Haileyville  slope  mine  No.  4- — Tliis  mine  was  opened  in  1907  on 
the  lower  Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  tliicvk  and  pitches  30° 
to  the  west.  Slope  has  been  driven  300  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  snaft  is  40  feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  Ventilation 
is  supphed  by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from 
the  mine.  Equipment  consists  ojr  one  sin^jle  hoisting  engine,  with 
12-  by  20-inch  cylinder,  having  drum  4  feet  in  diameter  anci  4  reet  in 
length,  geared  1  to  5.  Steam  is  supplied  by  one  portable  boiler  36 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  lengtti.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Ola  slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1898  on  the  lower 
Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  thick  and  pitches  25°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,400  feet,  and  ten  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shafts,  one  9  feet  deep  and  5  bv^  5  feet,  and 
one  100  feet  deep  and  5  by  7  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two 
fans,  a  12-foot  Erie  and  a  12-foot  Nao:le.  Two  pumps  are  used  for 
pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litch- 
neld  double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with  24-  by  36-inch  cylinders, 
having  drum  5  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in  length ;  one  single  Atlas 
engine,  with  6-  by  10-inch  cylinder,  for  running  shaker  screen;  and 
one  box-car  loader.  St^am  is  furnished  by  four  steel  tubular  boilers, 
three  Bro\vnell  66  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length,  and  one 
John  O'Brien  44  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length.     ITiere  is 
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in  iise  one  Sullivan  air  compressor,  with  20-incli  steam  cylinder  and 
22-inch  air  cylinder,  foi*  running  pumps.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Ola  slope  mine  No,  4- — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  lower 
Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  thick  and  pitches  26°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  900  feet,  and  eight  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shafts,  one  30  feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet,  and  ^ 
one  60  feet  deep  and  5  by  6  feet.  Fans,  piunps,  and  equipment  are 
the  same  as  reported  last  year.  One  fatal  and  two  nonfatal  accidents 
were  reported  from  this  mine. 

On  the  night  of  March  20,  1907,  a  fire  started  in  the  sixth  west 
entry  while  the  shot  firers  were  firing  shots,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
seal  the  mine.  Six  entries  have  been  turned  to  the  right  and*  six 
to  the  left,  and  the  shot  firers  had  proceeded  with  their  work  down 
to  the  sixth  east  and  west  entries,  which  had  just  been  turned  and 
extended  from  the  slope  about  40  feet.  No  rooms  had  been  turned. 
The  shot  firers  had  tamped  and  lit  the  shots  in  the  west  entry  and 
retired  to  the  east  entry.  While  the  shots  were  going  off  in  the 
west  entrv^  the  firers  were  tamping  the  shots  in  the  east.  The  time 
consumed  in  the  preparation  and  firing  of  these  shots  was  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  While  retiring  to  a  place  of  safety  after  lighting 
the  shots  the  firers  passed  the  west  entry  and  discovered  that  a  gas 
feeder  had  been  igmted  in  it.  At  once  measures  were  taken  to  put 
the  fire  out.  A  line  of  pipes  had  been  laid  from  the  tank  on  the  sur- 
face to  the  sixth  entry.  A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  2-inch 
pipe  imder  a  pressure  of  a  little  less  than  200  pounds  to  the  square 
mch  was  promptly  turned  on,  but  the  fire  had  such  a  start  that  it  could 
not  be  held  in  check.  After  fighting  for  some  time  the  men  believed 
that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  them,  left  the  mine,  and  called  for  assist- 
ance. Five  or  six  men,  including  the  superintendent,  entered  the 
mine,  but  on  reachinjg  the  fourth  lift,  or  about  300  feet  from  the 
seat  of  the  fire,  founcT that  the  smoke  had  backed  up  against  the  air 
current  and  was  so  dense  that  they  could  not  proceed  farther. 

After  consultation  the  superintendent,  general  manager,  and  others 
decided  to  seal  up  the  mine  and  extinguish  the  fire  by  cutting  off 
the  air  and  smothering  it.  Accordingly  preparations  were  made  for 
sealing  the  mine,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  21st.  It  remained 
sealed  until  April  7,  when  the  seahng  was  partly  removed;  in  a  short 
tune,  however,  smoke  began  to  come  out,  showing  that  the  fire  still 
burned.  The  mine  was  again  sealed  and  was  not  reopened  until 
June  1  when,  after  a  day  or  two,  it  was  found  that  the  nre  was  still 
burning.     The  mine  was  again  sealed  and  remains  so. 

This  mine  was  in  good  condition  and  was  a  good  producer.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  just  how  long  operations  may  be  suspended  or  what 
financial  loss  the  fire  may  cause  the  company;  but  beyond  a  doubt 
several  thousand  dollars  will  be  lost  directly;  the  indirect  loss  would 
be  hard  to  estimate. 

No.  14.   INDIAN  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  slope  No.  2,  at  Pocahontas,  on  a  spur  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  slope  No.  3,  east 
of  Buck,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  42,  and 
the  production  of  coal  was  14,084  tons. 
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Slope  mine  No.  2. — This  slope  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  lower 
Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  8  inches  thick  and  pitches  15° 
to  the  south.  Slope  has  been  driven  800  feet  and  five  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shafts,  fans,  pumps,  and  other  equipment  are  the 
same  as  reported  last  year.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  muTie  No.  S. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
'Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  8  mches  thick  and  pitches  15° 
to  the  south.  Slope  has  been  driven  250  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  25  feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  Ventilation  is 
supplied  by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the 
nune.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Lidgerwood  double  hoisting 
engine,  with  7-  by  10-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  3i  feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  steel  tubular 
boiler  42  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  length.  No  accidents 
were  reported. 

No.  15.   KALI-INLA  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company,  whose  headquarters  arc  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  oper- 
ates one  slope  mine  southwest  of  Gowen,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  andboys  employed 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  145,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  71,847 
tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  lower 
Hartmome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  tliick  and  pitches  8°  to  the 
south.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,800  feet,  and  eleven  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  35  feet  deep  and  71  by  10  feet.  This  mine 
ia  ventilated  by  one  J  6-foot  Ottumwa  fan.     One  pump  is  used  for 

Sumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Ottumwa 
oubie  direct  hoisting  engine,  with  18-  by  32-inch  cylinders,  having 
dram  5  feet  in  diameter  and  fi  feet  in  length,  and  one  single  engine, 
with  7-  by  10-inch  cylinder,  for  running  shaker  screen.  Steam  is  fur- 
nished by  two  steel  tubular  boilers,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet 
in  length,  one  a  Lookout  and  one  a  Frost.  Two  nonfatal  accidents 
were  reported. 

No.  18.   LE  BOSQUET  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  slope  mine  near  Hughes,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men 
employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  59,  and  the  production  of  coal 
was  35,437  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  I. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1902  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  3  inches  thick  and  pitches  30° 
to  the  north.  Slope  has  been  driven  600  feet,  and  six  entries  are  in 
operation.  There  are  two  air  shafts  18  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet. 
Two  pumps  are  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment 
consists  of  one  /Etna  double  hoisting  engine,  with  12-  by  20-mch  cyl- 
inders, having  drum  66  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in  length, 
geared  1  to  5,  and  one  single  engine,  with  9-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  for 
operating  shaker  screen.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two  Jonn  O'Brian 
steel  tubular  boilers,  66  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 
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No.  ty.   MgALESTBR  AND  GALVESTON  COAL  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  companj  originaJly  sank  three  elopes  on  the  lower  Hartshome 
Tein,  north  of  McAIester,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail' 
roftdf,  but  No.  3  slope  hals  not  been  operated  for  several  years,  and 
slopes  1  and  2  hare  been  operated  to  only  a  limited  extent  during  the 
past  year.  No.  2  slope  has  been  sunk  400  feet.  The  vein  pitches  35°, 
and  the  coal  is  28  inches  thick.  Prospecting  has  been  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  but  nothing  is  being  done  at  present.  No  accidents 
were  reported.  The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  4,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  1,997 
tons. 

No.  IB.   McALBSTBR-CHOCTAW  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slope  mines  west  of  North  McAIester, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average  number 
of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  36,  and  the  production  of 
coal  was  12,890  tons. 

Slope  min«  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1907  on  the  upper 
Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  3  mches  thick  and  pitches  30° 
to  the  south.  Slope  has  been  driven  300  feet  and  two  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  25  feet  deep  and  5  by  6  feet.  This  mine  is 
ventilated  by  one  12-foot  Cole  fan.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping 
water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Monday  double 
hoisting  engine,  with  9-  by  16-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  in  length,  gearea  1  to  5.  Steam  is  supplied  by 
one  Nelson  steel  tubular  boiler,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  14  feet  in 
lei^th.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

slope  mine  No.  2. — This  mine  and  the  equipment  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  last  annual  report.  Two  entries  are  now  in  operation. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  ig.   McALESTER  COAL  AND  MINERAL  COMPANY. 

This  company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilburton,  has  operated 
duri^  the  last  year  slope  mines  Nos.  4  and  5  and  Nos.  6  and  7,  all  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  109,  and  the  produc- 
-  tion  of  coal  was  84,087  tons. 

Slope  mines  Nos.  4  "-'"^  ^- — These  mines  and  the  equipment  were 
fully  described  in  last  year's  report.  In  mine  No.  4  the  slope  has 
been  driven  1,300  feet,  and  six  entries  are  in  operation.  In  mine 
No.  5  the  slope  has  been  driven  1,900  feet,  and  eight  entries  arc  in 
operation. 

The  coal  from  mines  Nos.  4  and  5  is  hoisted  by  one  equipment, 
which  is  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
engine,  with  10-  by  I4-mdi  oylinder,  for  running  shaker  screen.  No 
accidents  wore  reported. 

Slope  mhie  No.  6. — Thiss  limnent  were  described  in 

the  last  annual  report.    ^  n  1,550  feet,  and  seven 

entries  are  in  oi>eration<Jfl  *s  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  7.^^^S^M  vit  were  described  in 

the  lut  flnniial  iflDfldl^^  sd. 
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No.  20.  McALESTER  COAL  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  operating  shaft  mine  No.  6  and  slope  mines  Nos. 
11  and  21,  near  Buck,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad. 
It  has  also  operated  50  coke  ovens  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  250,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  85,120  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  6. — ^This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  A  slope  has  been  driven  to  the  dip  900 
feet  and  a  plane  to  the  rise  875  feet.  Nine  entries  are  in  operation. 
The  equipment  is  the  same  as  reported  last  year  with  the  addition 
of  one  single  engine,  with  10-  by  14-inch  cylinder,  for  running  shaker 
screen,  and  one  Ottumwa  box  car  loader.  Three  accidents^  two  of 
which  were  fatal,  were  reported  from  this  mine. 

Slope  mine  Xo.  2, — Operations  in  this  mine  were  suspended  April 
4,  1907,  but  it  is  intemled  to  drive  this  slope  about  1,000  feet  to  make 
connection  with  No.  6  shaft  Part  of  the  eciuipment  has  been 
moved,  enough  being  left  for  the  purpose  of  driving  slope  and  pump- 
ing out  water. 

Slope  mine  No.  11. — This  mine,  which  was  opened  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein  in  1903  and  reported  as  the  McAlpine  slope,  was 
abandoned,  but  has  been  reopened  during  the  last  year.  TTie  coal 
is  3i  feet  thick  and  pitches  9°  to  the  southwest.  Slope  has  been 
driven  650  feet,  and  tour  entries  are  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  34 
feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  one  10-foot 
Ea^le  fan.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Monday  double  hoisting 
engme,  with  10-  by  IC-inch  cylinders,  having  two  drums  48  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  7,  operated  by  friction 
clutch.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  tubular  boiler,  60  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  16  foot  in  lon<:th.     No  accidents  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  ^1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  S  inches  thick  and  pitches  11° 
to  the  southwest.  Slope  has  been  driven  550  feet  and  two  entries 
are  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  7S  feet  deep  and  8  by  10  feet.  Ventila- 
tion is  supplied  by  a  12-foot  Eagle  fan.  One  piunp  is  used  for  pump- 
ing water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litchfield 
double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  witri  IS-  by  36-inch  cylinders,  having 
drum  5  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by 
one  locomotive  boiler,  size  not  given,  and  one  Crescent  Ironworfa 
boiler  32  inches  in  diameter  and  IS  feet  in  length.  One  nonfatal 
accident  was  reported  from  this  mine. 

Coke. — This  company  has  operated  50  coke  ovens  during  part  of  the 
past  year.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  25,  and  the 
production  of  coke  was  7,244  tons. 

No.  21.  THE  McALESTER-EDWARDS  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slopes  near  Edwards,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Chicago,   Rock  Island    and    Pacific  Ra" 
average  number  of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
the  production  of  coal  was  34,464  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1900  on 
vein.     The  coal  is  4]  feet  thick  and  pitches  23°  to 
Slope  has  been  driven  930  feet  and  seven  entries 
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Fan,  pump,  and  eauipment  are  the  same  as  ^iven  in  the  last  annual 
report  witn  the  addition  of  one  Kadialaxe  coal  cutting  machine.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

New  Slope  mine  No.  2, — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the 
McAlester  vein.  (Old  slope  mine  No.  2  is  now  used  only  as  an  air 
and  escape  way.)  The  coal  is  4  J  feet  thick  and  pitches  28**  to  the 
northwest.  Slope  has  been  driven  506  feet,  and  tout  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  36  feet  deep  and  6  by  9  feet,  and  is  used  as  an 
escape  way.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  lO-foot  Atlas  fan.  One 
pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  con- 
sists of  one  Lidgerwood  double  engine,  with  6i-  bj^  10-mcn  cylinders, 
having  drum  18  inches  in  diameter  and  32  inches  in  length,  geared  1 
to  6,  which  will  be  replaced  by  a  large  hoisting  engine  in  the  near 
future;  and  one  single  engine,  with  9-  by  12-mch  cylinder,  which 
operates  shaker  screen  by  belt.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  Liggett 
stCNBl  tubular  boiler,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

No.  aa.  MILBY  &  DOW  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  shafts  and  four  small  slopes  near  Dow, 
on  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  221, 
and  the  production  of  coal  was  106,438  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No,  1. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1898  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick  and  pitches  7°  to  the  south- 
west. Shaft  is  228  feet  deep.  A  slope  2,425  feet  in  length  has  been 
driven  from  the  siuface  and  connects  with  this  shaft.  The  plane 
which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report  has  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  scarcity  of  labor  and  shortage  of  cars.  Six  entries  are  in 
operation.  Two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are  8  bv  12  feet; 
third  compartment  is  8  by  8  feet.  There  are  two  air  shafts,  one  45 
feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet,  and  one  92  feet  deep  and  8  by  8  feet.  This 
mine  is  ventilated  by  two  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  14-foot  fans. 
Three  pumps  are  in  use,  one  Deming  electric  triplex  pump  at  the  bottom 
of  slope  for  pumping  water  from  slope  to  bottom  of  shaft  and  two 
pumps  at  shaft  bottom  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  one  Litchfield  double,  direct,  hoisting  engine  with 
18-  by  32-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in 
lengtn;  one  Litchfield  double,  direct,  slope  hoisting  engine,  with  18- 
by  32-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in 
length;  one  Johnstown  double,  direct,  plane  hoisting  engine,  with  12- 
by  18-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  4  leet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in 
length;  one  McEwan  single  engine,  with  16-  by  16-inch  cylinder,  for 
nu^ning  dynamo;  and  one  Eagle  single  engine,  with  10-  by  12-inch 
for  operating  shaker  screen  and  conveyor.  Steam  is  fiu*- 
of  five  steel  tulmlar  boilers,  two  Kenny,  60  inches 
16  feet  in  length,  two  Atlas,  72  inches  in  diameter 
^h,  and  one  Brownell,  72  inches  in  diameter  and 
Electric  machinery  consists  of  one  75-kilowatt 
\P0  horsepower,  250  volts,  for  runnning  pumps 
A  large  portion  of  the  workings  of  this 
from  the  flood  of  June,  1904,  and  are 
tts  were  reported. 
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Shaft  mine  No,  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1902  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  pitches  10°  to  the  southwest. 
Shaft  is  328  feet  deep.  A  slope  on  the  east  side  of  shaft  1,900  feet  in 
length  connects  with  the  mam  east  entry  from  shaft  bottom  and  is 
used  as  a  return  air  and  escape  way,  and  a  slope  on  the  west  side  of 
shaft  running  to  the  dip  is  1,100  feet  in  length.  Fourteen  entries  are 
in  operation.  Two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are  8  by  12  feet, 
third  compartment  i^  8  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one 
14-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  One  pump  is  used  for  pump- 
ing water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litchfield 
double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  witn  18-  by  32-inch  cylinders^  having 
drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  length;  and  one  Litchfield 
double,  slope  hoisting  engine,  with  18-  by  32-inch  cylinders,  having 
drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  length,  for  lowering  coal  on 
slope  to  the  shaft  level.  There  is  also  a  slope  operated  in  connection 
witn  this  mine  equipped  with  one  double  hoisting  engine,  with  12- 
by  24-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  5  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet  in 
length,  geared  1  to  4;  and  one  single  engine,  with  10-  by  12-inch  cyl- 
inder, for  running  shaker  screen  and  conveyor.  Steam  is  supplied 
by  three  steel  tubular  boilers,  one  Atlas,  one  Frost,  and  one  Casey  & 
Hedffes,  all  72  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  One  fatal 
acciaent  was  reported. 

SloTpe  mine  ]yo,  S. — ^A  slope  heretofore  known  as  No.  3  has  been 
suspended  dinging  the  past  two  years.  It  has  been  driven  down 
1,000  feet,  and  three  entries  have  been  turned.  A  switch  from  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  is  now  being  built  to  this  mine, 
a  tipple  constructed  and  modern  equipment  installed.  As  soon  as 
these  improvements  are  made  this  mine  will  become  a  producer  of 
considerable  capacity.  There  is  only  a  short  distance  to  be  cut  to 
connect  this  mine  with  the  main  entry  running  from  No.  2  shaft. 

Slope  mines  Nos,  1  to  4- — Four  small  slopes  were  opened  in  1906  on 
the  McAlester  vein.  The  coal  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick  and  pitches 
8°  to  the  southwest. 

Slope  mine  No.  1  has  been  driven  200  feet,  and  six  rooms  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  25  feet  deep.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine,  for 
which  steam  is  furnished  by  one  upright  flue  boiler.  There  is  no 
hoisting  equipment.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

At  slope  mme  No.  2  the  slope  has  been  driven  300  feet,  and  rooms 
have  been  turned  off,  all  of  which  are  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  30 
feet  deep.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  furnace.  No  equipment  has 
been  installed.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

At  slope  mine  No.  3  the  slope  has  been  driven  225  feet,  and  rooms 
have  been  turned  off  slope,  all  of  which  are  in  operation.  .  Ventilation 
is  supplied  by  furnace.  No  equipment  has  been  installed.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

At  slope  mine  No.  4  the  slope  has  been  driven  325  feet,  and  one 
entry  is  in  operation.  This  mine  is  connected  \viih  the  main  east 
entry  of  No.  2  shaft.  Ventilation  is  supplied  hy  furnace.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  one  single  hoisting  engine,  \\ntli  8-  by  6-inch  cylinder, 
having  drum  18  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  4. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 
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No.  23.  MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operated  during  the  last  year  one  slope  mine.  No.  18, 
and  one  shaft  mine.  No.  19,  which  also  now  mcludes  what  was  for- 
jnerly  known  as  slope  mine  No.  20,  all  near  Wilburton,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  and 
boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  64,  and  the  production  of 
coal  was  86,509  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  18. — ^This  mine  and  equipment  were  described  in 
the  last  annual  report.  Six  entries  are  now  in  operation.  Four 
accidents,  one  being  fatal,  were  reported. 

Shaft  mine  No.  19. — Shaft  mine  No.  19  was  opened  in  1904  on  the 
lower  Hartshome  vein,  and  slope  mine  No.  20,  \\iiich  is  now  a  part  of 
No.  19,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1905,  and  connection  was  made 
with  mine  No.  19  during  the  past  year.  This  now  forms  a  plane  for 
No.  19  mine,  which  is  1,520  feet  in  length.  The  coal  is  6  feet  thick 
and  pitches  from  9°  to  16°  to  the  north.  Shaft  is  305  feet  deep. 
From  the  plane  above  mentioned  eight  entries  have  been  tmned,  all 
of  which  are  in  operation.  This  plane  is  also  used  as  an  escape  way 
and  return  air  way  for  this  mine.  A  slope  has  been  driven  to  the  dip 
of  shaft  or  main  entry  a  distance  of  250  feet  and  two  entries  have 
been  turned,  neither  being  in  operation  on  account  of  falling  slate 
and  accumulated  water,  caused  by  a  fire  in  this  mine.  The  hoisting 
shaft  is  7i  by  16  feet  in  the  clear,  and  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, two  of  which  are  used  as  hoisting  compartments,  the  third 
being  used  for  conducting  air  and  water  pipes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  16-Toot  South  McAlester  Foun- 
dry Company  fan,  which  was  removed  from  the  third  compartment 
of  the  hoisting  shaft,  and  is  now  located  at  an  air  shaft  that  has  been 
sunk  to  connect  with  what  was  No.  20  slope.  One  pump  is  used  for 
pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  South 
St.  Loms  Foundry  Company  double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with 
18-  by  24-inch  cylmders,  having  drum  6  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
in  length;  and  one  single  engine,  with  9-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  for 
running  shaker  screen.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a  battery  of  five  steel 
boilers,  two  tubular  60  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length,  two 
tubular  66  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length,  and  one  flue  42 
inches  in  diameter  and  28  feet  in  length.  One  Sullivan  compound 
air  compressor,  with  20-inch  steam  cynnder,  22-  and  14-inch  air  cyl- 
inders, and  24-inch  stroke,  is  used  tor  running  pumps  and  mining 
machines.  There  are  four  mining  machines  in  use,  three  being  Sul- 
livan punchers,  and  one  an  Ingersoll  &  Sargent  puncher.  No  acci- 
dents were  reported. 

On  the  night  of  November  6,  1906,  at  about  lip.  m.,  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  mine  No.  10.  Investigation  showed  th^^t  the  fire  had 
originated  in  the  slope,  which  had  been  driven  do^  Vlow 

the  level  of  shaft,  two  entries  having  been  tume-' 
and  one  to  the  left.     The  miners  finished  wor' 
firers  went  into  the  mine  to  fire  the  shot? 
that  day.     After  the  shot  firing  had  beer 
that  a  lire  had  started  in  the  slope  air  co* 
thought,  put  the  fire  out,  and  left  the  mi 

The  fire  must  have  been  burning  at  le 
covered.     A  party  was  called  out  immi 
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got  such  a  start  that  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  usual  means.  After  consultation  it  was  decided  to  seal 
the  mine  and  smother  the  fire.  After  being  sealed  twenty-two  days 
the  mine  was  opened  and  the  air  allowed  to  travel  throi^n  it.  After 
the  air  had  circulated  for  about  three  hours  an  explosion  occurred. 
This  did  not  do  any  great  damage,  but  showed  conclusively  that  the 
fire  was  still  burning.  It  was  at  once  decided  to  reseal  the  mine,  which 
remained  sealed  for  a  further  period  of  eighteen  days  when  it  was 
a^ain  opened.  The  air  was  allowed  to  circulate  for  about  eight  hours, 
wlien  another  explosion  occurred.  This  explosion  developed  tremen- 
dous force.  All  the  timbers  were  blown  out  of  the  shaft,  the  tower  or 
head  gear  was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  and  the  ground  around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  fell  in. 
a  hole  35  or  40  feet  wide  being  formed.  It  was  then  decided  to  flood 
the  mine,  which  was  accomplished  on  February  1.  When  the  woA 
of  flooding  was  completed  and  the  fire  was  extinguished  beyond  doubt, 
work  was  begun  pumping  out  the  water,  retimbering  the  shaft,  clean- 
ing up  the  fallen  rock  and  other  debris,  and  erecting  new  head  gear. 
This  was  completed  and  all  the  workings  above  the  level  of  the-snaft 
bottom  started  on  June  15  and  the  mine  began  to  produce  coal.  It 
will  be  the  end  of  August  before  the  accumulation  or  water  and  fallen 
rock  is  cleaned  out  of  the  slope  and  the  mine  is  restored  to  the  con- 
dition it  was  in  before  the  fire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fire  started  from  a  shot,  the  flame  of  the 
powder  igniting  a  feeder  of  gas,  which  in  turn  ignited  the  coal.  It  is 
also  evident  to  mc  that  had  the  shot  firers  done  their  duty  the  fire 
would  not  have  gotten  beyond  control,  as  they  should  not  have  left 
until  they  had  assured  themselves  that  the  fire  was  completely  extin- 
guished. This  is  another  example  of  the  hurried  way  in  which  the 
shot  firers  and  fire  runners  perform  their  duties. 

This  was  a  long  and  dangerous  fight  and  cost  the  company  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Much  credit  is  due  t he  management  for  the  careful 
and  safe  manner  in  which  this  diflicult  task  was  conducted.  During 
the  eight  or  nine  months  that  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  fire 
until  the  mine  began  producing  coal  not  a  single  accident  occurred, 
and  I  attribute  the  absence  of  accidents  to  the  care  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  management  and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  engaged  m 
making  repairs. 

No.  24.  MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  COAL 

DEPARTMENT. 

This  company  operates  four  sliafts  and  one  slope  near  Coalgate  on 
the  Missouri,  Ivansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 

The  average  number  of  men  and  bo3's  employed  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  507,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  188,441  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  9. — Tliis  mine,  which  was  described  in  my  last  report, 
was  inundated  by  water  from  mine  No.  10  on  August  8,  1906.  Water 
w^as  hoisted  from  August  13  to  elanuary  15;  but  when  the  w^ater  had 
been  pumped  out  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  roof  was  found  to 
have  fallen  so  badly  that  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  main  entries 
and  the  slope.  On  No.  9  plane,  heretofore  described,  machinery  has 
been  installed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  coal,  and  during  the  next 
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two  years  no  doubt  considerable  coal  will  be  hoisted  to  the  surface 
from  the  entries  on  this  plane.    No  accidents  were  reported. 

Skafiwine  No.  10, — In  this  mine  the  coal  is  4}  feet  thick  and  pitches 
7^  to  the  south.  The  mine  and  its  equipment  were  described  in  the 
last  annual  report.    At  the  present  time  no  entries  are  in  operation. 

Heavy  rains  and  cloud-burst  on  Boggy  Creek  caused  water  to  rise 
m  depth  of  4)  feet  above  this  shaft,  but  it  was  kept  out  of  shaft  by 
eofferdams  until  the  shaft  timbers  gave  way  about  10  feet  below  sur- 
face, on  August  8. 1906.  Hoisting  of  water  in  boxes  was  commenced 
Angost  13,  and  a  hole  was  drilled  1,800  feet  to  the  dip  and  a  deep  well 
np  installed  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Cleamng  up  was  o^un 
»tember  29,  and  water  was  caught  up  with  about  November  7. 
waiting  until  February  18,  1907,  another  start  was  made,  and 
the  slope  is  now  being  cleaned  up,  but  still  lacks  about  500  feet  to  the 
face  of  slope.  No  entries  have  oeen  cleaned  up  yet,  and  none  will  be 
until  the  face  of  the  slope  is  reached.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Shaft  mine  No.  12, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  Ijehigh 
vein.  The  coal  is  4}  feet  thick  and  pitcnes  10^  to  the  east.  Shaft  is 
863  feet  deep.  A  slope  has  been  driven  to  the  dip  of  shaft  1,200  feet, 
and  there  is  a  plane  3,300  feet  in  length  which  connects  this  mine  i^ith 
c4d  shaft  No.  4  and  forms  a  return  air  and  escape  way.  Twelve 
entries  are  in  operation.  The  two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are 
7}  bv  14  feet;  the  third  compartment  is  2  by  7^  feet.  Air  shaft  is 
158  feet  deep  and  7  by  12  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  22-foot 
Duncan  fan,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  old  No.  4  shaft,  and  one  14-foot 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan,  on  third  compartment  of  hoisting  shaft. 
One  pump  at  bottom  of  shaft  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the 
mine.  ik]uipment  consists  of  one  Danville  double,  direct,  hoisting 
enmne,  with  24-  by  36-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  8  feet  in  length;  one  iJitchfield,  double,  slope  hoisting  engine, 
with  10-  by  16-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  52  inches  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  5;  and  one  Fort  Scott,  single,  plane  hoist- 
ing engine,  with  14-  by  24-inch  cylinder,  having  drum  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter, geared  1  to  4,  which  is  located  at  Xo.  4  shaft  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  coal  from  old  No.  4  slope  to  the  entries  connecting  with  No. 
12  shaft.  Steam  is  furnished  for  No.  12  equipment  by  a  battery  of 
six  John  O'Brien  steel  tubular  boilers,  four  66  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  feet  in  length,  one  60  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length,  and 
one  48  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  length;  and  at  old  Xo.  4  shaft 
by  a  battery  of  three  boilers,  two  Rohan  steel  flue  boilers,  48  inches 
in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  length,  and  one  John  O'Brien  steel  tubular 
boiler,  48  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  length.  On  August  13, 
1906,  water  broke  into  this  mine  from  Caney  Creek  bottoms  tlux)Ugh 
old  workings,  caused  by  high  water,  and  it  was  not  in  operation  from 
that  date  until  October  24.  It  is  the  intention  to  sink  another  air 
shaft  and  establish  an  electric  or  air  haulage  some  time  tliis  year.  Xo 
accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  14- — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  Lehigh 
vein.     The  coal  aver^es  3  feet  in  thickness  and  is  very  irregular  and 
ffloilty.    It  pitches  16    to  the  north,  the  pitch  increasing  toward  t^ 
dip.     Slope  has  been  driven  1,000  feet,  and  live  entries  are  in  op 
tion.     Air  shaft  is  25  feet  deep  and  8  by  8  feet.     Ventilation  is 
pUed  by  one  10-foot  Alton  fan.     Equipment  consists  of  one  Dan 


^r»iar>i#»  <»r.Qr/r.#*.  'v.'i-.  :->  .7  yj-Liii'i:  'jiiziiier?.  hiivinir  limm  5  feet  in 
^Iiiirr.<*t^r  *r.«:  !  ■  r'^i*'.  .r.  ^t-i.-jr/..  jr^nr-*-:  1  '•:  V*.  ^ream  is  famished  by 
^.  w ^*  -f''* r.  r.  '' -)  f >  r.t :  r.  - 1**^  ■  ^  . "  ■ . . . 1 1*  "  • .  l.»^ r -; .  .  ne  r r  ino iies  in  dL^meter  and 
2fi  ffi'fi'X  .r»  i*^Xi';r  ■:   \:y.    r.^   /J  :r.':.-.trs  ir.  iiaz^erer  and  20  feet  in  len^h. 

.V>/;  ^A/77>  V  .  '-v  .V  ;..  J  ".  —  :  ■-.>  r.-.ir.t^  t.l-  be^jrin  in  1907  and  will  be 
fiv\  t.hft  \je:\\\s\.  '-■'.:..  TV.r  :..--..  ■  r  •>..s  ^'{\\ih  will  be  appro3dmately 
•VjO  fft^-f.  Tr.K  '■...:ti  li'-r  '.  •-.::  -.  :v..  H«^aii^:»^Ar  an«l  equipment  are 
on  t.hft  i^'-.';.-.-!  .-'■■;i.:  r"  -r  ■.p^r-i\  r.  ir-i  '■■  Ll^^r5  -sill  siit>rtly  be  installed. 
Tyiifl  JthAf^  i.-.  iri^-rriif"!  :•.-  r'-pi;j.i>  V  •.   .-  -I  -pe  an-i  main  entries,  which 
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r>iiriri;^  t.Kfr  l?t-.f  .vvar  thi.r  '•Mriipiriy.  wh^^?^  heai l«^iiarters  are  at  South 
WcWr^U'T,  ha.^  'i^i^r!i.t^r.!  r/A.j  -kafr  niint-.s  n^^ar  Krebs  and  one  slope 
rnirifj  n^rar  Kirhvill^-.  .S'>rrirr  i.)jil  ii;i.s  Vn.vn  obtained  by  stripping. 
Ki^b t.y  (\tiV(\  ovfrn-:  fi>iv<^-  bo^^-n  '/rHTar.fMi.  The  average  niunber  of  men 
M\t\  boy^  r-rriploy^-'l  ^I'lrinu^  trie  ti-*  ;il  year  was  774,  and  the  production 
of  e.oal  w»i-i  ';  J^.OOO  ton-^. 

iV/a////  /au//^  AV/,  .7.  Tbls  mine  was  ilescribe«l  in  the  last  annual 
n^port.  Two  -lofK--^  bnve  bf-eri  '! riven  fp>m  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
f,o  tbe.  dip,  on^'  fo  tbe  ea-st  1,000  feet  and  the  other  to  the  west  2,100 
fee.f,  and  a  plan^-  lia-i  bef n  driven  to  tlie  rise,  1,350  feet.  Ten  entries 
\\xi\  in  o[K'. ration.  Kour  f>rjnif)s  are  u.sed  for  pumping  water  from  the 
\\\\\\i\.  In  addition  to  tbesf,  a  200-borse power,  electric,  centrifugal, 
h  ineb,  H  'itaj^e  \Ve-,tin;.dioiise  j>iiinf)  has  been  installed  in  this  mine 
for  lb*'  f)iir[>o-./'  of  kr'ppint.'  down  the  water  which  is  constantly  flow- 
in:^  from  idinridori'*'!  niirif.^  \o>:.  K)  and  11. 

\'f'nlihi.»ion,  fiii'iru'  *'^jiii(»nif*nt,  and  inininjr  and  electric  macliinery 
arr  III*'  >.MiiM'  )i  '.  !ov*fi  in  ilw  ja-^f  jinniial  report.  Steam  is  supplied  by 
aballrrv  of  .rviri  .lolm  O  lirien  sffcj  tubniar  boilers,  two  48  inches  in 
dianirh-r  nrnl  *'  bi-l  jri  Irn^'-fb,  four  00  inches  in  diameter  and  22  feet  in 
Irn'^lh,  nnd  nnr  .'1 1  inrhr  .  in  dinmetrr  and  If)  feet  in  length.  Two  <^.>  o 
iinidriil':  wrrr  rrpmlrjl,  nnc  nl'  whieh  was  fatal. 

S\n\u  mini    \n.  7.      In  tlii-^  mitH^  thr  coal  is  .'^  feet  10  inches  tliicfer^-k 
iirid  pihiii-j  s     In  tlir  imrl  lirn-^f .     vSlope  has  been  driven  2,850  feet  -j:#^-.t 
iirid  (I'll  rnliir.  Mir  in  M|»rinf  inn.     Tin*  nun(»  and  the  eciuipment  wer»-:^- .j^j 
divjriibr*!  in  llu*  In  I  Miiinud  n-pmi.     ()\w  fatal  and  two  nonfatal  accF.^-^.j, 
drnl'j  urii'  ri'pnilcd 

s/iitft  nnii,    \.«  \      'I'lii ;  ininr  wjis  nptMKMJ  in  1 S91)  on  the  McAIest,^^  .  « 
vriii      TIh*  mill  I :  ;:  \'rr\  V  imJH's  iliick  and  |)itc*"''*'^*'  to  the  Wft'^^s^"  ^^ 
Shnfl   II    '/  •  IVrl   ilrrp.  ami  IVtMn  llie  l«*vrl  of  tl>  *ottom,  CC::::::;s^^    •  ' 

iiirnriii;-.  !M)0  \'rr\  nnri  h  ^A'  •A\i\\'\ ,  a  s|t»pi'  luis  be  ^  the  di::^;^^' 

ih'jIiiiM'p  nl'    '.l.iO  iVrl .  nnil   i\  •.ln|>t»  |»ns  btMMi  i  tipOiU^^^^ 

Nhnfl    I.I.»t^   b^rl         I'm  rntiii'.  art'    in   optM'atl  ^^^  *"*' 

coinpiii  I  nirnl^  nl"   .IimIi  .iii'  \\  \'cr\    10  inrln^s  l>v 
cnmpMi  1  inrni   i.    \  \'rc\   l»\    i*i  I'rrI    ll»int'h«^s.       Aii 
and  0|  b\    I  I  I  bsM        rill,  wwuo  h,  \iMitilated  by  v 
\    Nb'Cninmou  I'mh        Tw.*  jMitnpv:  me  \iM'd  for  p 
(hiMuine       MipupnuMil  rou'  ^  iu\e  l.iti'hlield  1'' 

in^  ouj'JMi\  with  \{\  b\  JO  N,  haviuix  il*" 

Otor  rtud  •'  ftMM   .'  in*  hr*^  1  U.  Sl^* 
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*itJi  9-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  for  operating  shaker  screen;  one  Lidger- 
*ood  single  hoisting  engine,  with  7-  by  10-incli  cyUnder,  having  drum 
^  feet  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  in  length,  for  lioisting  coaT  on  the  old 
^pe  driven  direct  from  the  shaft,  and  one  Riverside  double,  direct 
bating  engine,  with  14-  by  20-inch  cylinders,  liaviug  drum  6  feet  in 
gUmeter  and  7  feet  in  length,  for  hoisting  coal  on  the  new  north  slope, 
pfeam  is  supplied  by  a  batterj-  of  seven  steel  tubular  boilers,  four  48 
^hes  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  length,  one  60  inches  in  diameter  and 
^  feet  in  length,  one  48  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length,  and 
^J*^  72  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length.  Two  accidents,  one 
^  "Which  was  fatal,  were  reported. 

CWe.— This  company  has  operated  80  coke  ovens  durmg  the  fiscal 
^[^wr,  the  average  number  of  employees  being  35,  and  the  production 
^  coke  being  5,795  tons. 

No.  36.  OZARK  COAL  AND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

■a,^  This  company  has  been  operating  two  slope  mines  near  Panama  on 
Vjibe  Kansas  City  Southern  Kailroad.  Mine  Xo.  1  was  ahandonedin 
"^pril,  1907j  and  mine  Xo.  2  has  been  inundated  with  water  for  about 
^  year,  all  the  production  from  it  (wliich  has  been  from  the  crop  or 
Vipper  workings)  being  used  for  pumping  the  water  out.  It  is  now 
%%fCdT  to  resume  operations.  The  average  number  of  men  and  boys 
Employed  during  tne  fiscal  year  was  10,  and  the  production  of  coal 
Xras  350  tons. 

Slope  mine  Ab.  8. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  Panama 
-vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  8  inches  thick  and  pitches  121°  to  the  south. 
Slope  has  been  driven  890  feel,  and  thrpe  entries  are  in  operation. 
Air  shaft  is  75  feet  deep  and  4  by  .t  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
one  Ozark  15-foot  fan.  Two  pumps  arc  used  for  pumping  water 
from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Xelsonnlle  double-geared 
hoisting  engine,  with  14-  by  10-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by  three  steam 
tubular  boilers  20  feet  in  length  and  30,  42,  and  60  inches  in  diameter. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  37.  POTEAU  COAI.  AND  MERCANTILE  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slope  mines  on   Cavanal   Silountain, 

west  of  Poteau,  which  are  connected  hv  jtrivate  switch  with  the  St. 

Lauia  and  San  Francisco  Ttailroad  at  l^olenii.     The  average  number 

of  men  employed  during  the  fi.scal  vcnr  was  106,  and  the  production 

k.  j_...j^^  18,40.3  tons. 

e  mine  JVo.  5. — This  mine  and  the  o(|uipnient  were  ilescribed 
~it  annual  rt^port.  Slope  has  heen  driven  1,400  teet,  and  three 
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■  Ap.  (j.^This  mine  was  opened  in  l!!fl4  on  the  upper 

""  c  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  6)^  to  the  .south- 

Q  driven  1,2SS  feel,  and  three  eutrii>s  are  in  ()per- 

1  feet  deep  and  7  by  )S  feet.     This  mine  is  venti- 

llplefan,  run  by  an  elcclric  motor.     One  pump  is 

fej&om  the  mine,     (ieiieral  e(|uipn\ent  consists 

ingle  ciigiiie,  with  IS-hv  42-iHoh  cylinder 
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for  running  dynamo.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two  Kewanee  steel  tubu- 
lar boilers,  66  inches  in  diameter  and  16  teet  in  length.  Electric 
machinery  consists  of  one  150-kilowatt,  compound,  shunt-wound, 
280-volt,  545-ampere  dynamo,  which  operates  the  Jeffrey  hoists, 
pump,  and  fans  at  both  mines.  This  general  equipment  atlso  oper- 
ates one  Jeffrey  electric  locomotive,  35-horsepower,  used  for  hauling 
coal  from  the  entrances  of  the  mines  to  the  tipple.  There  is  also  one 
2-ton,  10-horsepower  Jeffrey  electric  locomotive  used.  No  accidents 
were  reportea. 

No.  28.  ROCK  ISLAND  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  shaft  mine  No.  7  and  shaft  mine  No.  8  at 
Hartshorne;  shaft  No.  5,  shaft  No.  6,  and  slope  No.  38  at  Alderson, 
and  shaft  No.  3  at  Gowen,  all  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  828,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  377,906  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  7. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1902  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  is  rolling,  the  pitch 
varying  from  level  to  8°,  in  some  places  toward  the  north  and  in 
others  toward  the  west.  Shaft  is  526  feet  deep,  and  seventeen 
entries  are  in  operation.  The  size  of  the  two  noisting  compart- 
ments of  shaft  is  9  by  12  feet;  that  of  the  third  compartment  is 
4  by  9  feet.  Air  shaft  is  465  feet  deep  and  8  by  12  feet.  This 
mine  is  ventilated  by  one  18-foot  Mullen  fan.  Tnree  pimips,  two 
at  the  shaft  bottom  and  one  at  the  upper  lodgment,  are  used  for 
pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litch- 
field double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with  24-  by  36-inch  cylinders, 
having  drum  10  feet  in  diameter  and  6 J  feet  in  length;  one  Crescent 
single  engine,  with  10-  by  14-inch  cylinder,  for  operating  shaker 
screen,  and  one  Bolt  single  engine,  with  10-  by  14-inch  cylinder,  for 
running  dynamo.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  steel  tubular  boilers — 
one  Rohan,  one  John  O'Brien,  and  one  Shea — each  72  inches  in 
diameter  and  18  feet  in  length.  Electric  machinery  consists  of  two 
Walker  dynamos,  one  270-volt  and  one  250-volt,  and  one  General 
Electric  hoist,  55-horsepower,  250-volt,  for  hoisting  coal  on  the 
main  south  slope.  Two  accidents,  one  fatal  and  one  nonfatal,  w^ere 
reported  from  this  mine. 

Shaft  mine  No.  8. — This  shaft  was  opened  in  1902  on  the  lower 
Hartshorne  vein.  The  coal  is  4^  feet  thick,  and  the  pitch  varies 
from  level  to  8°  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Shaft  is  254  feet  deep. 
Slope  No.  26  is  2,150  feet  in  length  and  slope  No.  27  is  1,400  feet  in 
length.  Twenty  entries  are  in  operation.  The  two  hoisting  com- 
partments of  shaft  are  8}  by  18 J  feet;  third  compartment  is  3^  by 
8i  feet.  Air  shaft  is  235  feet  deep  and  8  by  12  feet.  This  mine  is 
ventilated  by  one  21-foot  Atlas  fan.  Four  pumps,  three  of  which 
are  run  by  electric  motors,  are  used  for  pumping  water  from  the 
various  slopes  and  shaft  bottom.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Web- 
ster, Camp  &  Lane  double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with  16-  by  30-inch 
cylinders,  having  drum  8  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in  length;  one 
Skinner  single  engine,  with  16-  by  18-inch  cylinder,  for  running 
dynamo;  one  St.  Louis  Foundry  Company  double  hoisting  engine, 
with  10-  by  12-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
3  feet  10  inches  in  length,  geared  1  to  4,  for  hoisting  on  No.  26  slope; 
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one  Nelsonvilte  double  hoisting  engine,  with  10-  by  12-iBch  crlinders, 
having  drum  4  feet  in  diamet«r  and  4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  5, 
tar  hoisting  on  No.  27  slope;  one  Atlas  single  enmne,  with  10-  by  12- 
iDch  cylinder,  for  operating  shaker  screen;  one  Eajgle  single  engine, 
with  10-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  for  elevator,  and  one  single  shop  engine. 
'Hkere  is  also  an  Ottumwa  box-car  loader  at  this  mine.  Steam  is 
Amiished  by  a  battery  of  jive  steel  tubular  boilers — one  Atlas  and 
one  Rohan,  each  72  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length;  two 
Qem  City  locomotive  boilers^  48  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in 
Jength,  and  one  John  O'Brien  boiler,  48  inclics  in  diameter  and 
20reet  in  length.  There  is  installed  one  Moi^an  &  Gardner  250- 
Tolt  dynamo  n>r  running  pumps.  One  fatal  and  thirteen  nonfatal 
tccidenta  were  reported. 

Sht^  mine  No.  5. — Tliis  mine  was  described  in  the  last  annual 
report  as  shaft  mine  No.  5  of  the  Alderson  mines.  The  plane  driven 
to  the  rise  from  the  main  west  entry  now  has  a  length  of  1,425  feet, 
and  the  one  from  the  main  east  entry  has  been  extended  and  driven 
up  240  feet.  Fourteen  entries  are  in  operation.  The  equipment  is 
tae  same  as  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  addition  of 
one  Ottumwa  box-car  loader  in  use.  BoiloTB,  compressors,  and  elec- 
tric machinery  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Three  nonfatal  accidents 
were  reported. 

Shaft  mine  No.  6. — Tliis  mine  was  described  in  the  last  annual 
report  as  shaft  mine  No.  6  of  the  Alderson  mines.  The  slope  from 
thie  main  west  entry  to  the  dip  ha.s  been  driven  328  feet,  and  a  plane 
from  the  same  entry  to  the  rise  has  been  driven  309  feet.  The  slope 
from  the  main  east  entry  to  the  dip  has  been  driven  858  feet,  and 
the  plane  to  the  rise  from  the  same  entry  has  been  driven  343  feet. 
Seven  entries  are  in  operation.  Details  concerning  the  mine  and  the 
equipment  were  jriven  in  the  last  annual  report.  One  fatal  And 
three  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  miTie  No.  38. — This  mine  wa.4  fully  described  in  the  last 
annual  report  as  slope  mine  \o.  38  of  the  Alderson  mines.  Slope 
has  been  driven  2,200  feet  anti  six  entries  are  in  operation.  No  acci- 
dents were  reporte<l. 

Shaft  mine  No.  3. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1896  on  the  lower 
Hartshome  vein.  Coal  is  4  feet  thick  an<l  pitches  8°  to  the  south- 
west. Shaft  is  256  feet  deep.  Slope  No.  12,  wliich  was  opened 
from  the  surface,  connects  with  this  mine  and  is  3,270  feet  in  length. 
Slope  No.  20  has  been  driven  to  the  dip  of  the  main  west  entry  lead- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  shaft  to  a  depth  of  2,260  feet.  A  slope  has 
been  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  west  entry  to  a  depth  of 
1,030  feet,  and  a  plane  has  been  driven  to  the  rise  from  the  face  of 
main  west  entry  920  feet.  No.  21  plane,  which  connects  with  the 
main  east  entry,  has  been  <lriven  780  feet.  Twenty-four  entries  are 
in  operation.  The  size  of  the  two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft 
'■  8  DT  11  feet;  tiiird  compartment  is  8  by  9  feet.  Slope  No.  12  acts 
'  L^or  this  mine.  There  are  two  air  shafts, 
Z  *^t.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  three 
^     _  I       J  are  used  for  pumping  water  from 
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diameter  and  8  feet  in  length;  one  Webster,  Camp  &  Lane  double 
hoisting  engme,  with  9-  bv  12-inch  cylmders,  having  drum  3i  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  in  length,  for  hoisting  on  No.  20  slope;  one 
Webster,  Camp  &  Lane  double  hoisting  engine,  with  6-  by  8-inch  air 
cylinders,  having  drum  12  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in  length, 

feared  1  to  5,  located  in  the  main  west  entry,  for  hoisting  on  slope 
To.  21 ;  one  Atlas  single  engine,  with  7-  by  10-inch  cylinder,  for  oper- 
ating shaker  screen;  one  Ottumwa  double  engine,  with  8-  by  14-mch 
cylinders,  for  operating  box-car  loader;  one  Atlas  single  engine,  with 
8- by  14-inch  cylinder,  for  running  elevator,  and  one  McEwan  single 
engme,  with  13-  by  14-inch  cylinder,  for  operating  dynamo.  Steam 
is  furnished  by  a  batteiy  of  seven  boilers — two  Atlas  steel  tubular 
boilers,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length;  one  John 
O'Brien  steel  tubular  boiler,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in 
length;  three  John  O'Brien  steel  tubular  boilers,  48  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  20  feet  in  length,  and  one  John  O'Brien  vertical  boiler, 
48  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  length.  Electric  machinery  con- 
sists of  one  Thompson  &  Ryan  240-ampere,  66-kilowatt,  275-volt 
dynamo,  and  one  Morgan  &  Gardner  7-ton  250-volt  electric  locomo- 
tive, used  for  haulage.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  29.  SAMPLES  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  South  McAlester,  has 
operated  during  the  past  year  three  slope  mines  near  North  McAlester, 
on  the  Missoun,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average  number 
of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  233,  and  the 
production  of  coal  was  97,068  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1, — This  mine  and  equipment  were  fully  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  24°  to 
the  south  at  the  mouth  of  slope,  which  pitch  is  reduced  at  the  bottom 
of  slope  to  18°.  Slope  has  oeen  driven  1,700  feet,  and  six  entries 
are  in  operation.     Tliroo  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  2. — This  mine  and  ocjuipmont  were  fully  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  The  coal  is  4  feet  2  inches  thick  and 
pitches  30°  to  the  south  at  the  mouth  of  slope  and  23°  at  the  bottom 
of  slope.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,100  feet,  and  eight  entries  are  in 
operation.     One  nonfatal  accident  was  reported. 

Slove  mine  No.  3. — This  mine  and  the  ocjuipment  were  fully 
described  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  coal  is  4^  feet  thick  and 
pitches  47°  to  the  south.  Slope  has  been  driven  660  feet,  and  four 
entries  are  in  operation.     Two  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  30.  SANS  BOIS  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  three  slope  mines  near  McCurtain,  on  the 
Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad.  One  hundred  and  two  coke  ovens 
have  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  The  coal  in  this  locality 
varies  from  4  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  The  average  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  395,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  240,763  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1902  on  the  Panama 
vein.  The  coal  is  4i  feet  thick  and  pitches  5i°  to  the  northwest. 
The  slope  encountered  a  fault,  but  the  fault  has  been  crossed  and 
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the  slope  extended. to  a  distance  of  2,200  feet.  During  the  past 
year  a  tunnel  350  feet  long  has  been  driven  through  this  fault. 
Three  entries  are  in  operation.  Air  shaft  is  18  feet  deep  and  8  by  8 
feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  8-foot  high-speed  Cappell  fan. 
Three  pumps  are  used  ior  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  one  Litchneld  double,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with 
24-  by  36-inch  cyhnders,  having  drum  6  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet 
in  length;  one  double  hoisting  engine,  with  6-  by  11 -inch  cylinders' 
having  drum  20  inches  in  diameter  and  2  J  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to 
3,  for  noisting  coal  from  the  south  dip  of  mine;  and  one  double  hoist- 
ing engine,  with  8-  by  10-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  30  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  5,  placed  on  the  slope  on 
account  of  fault.  Steam  is  furnished  by  four  Erie  steel  tuoular 
boilers,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length.  Two  compound 
Norwalk  air  compressors,  with  26-inch  steum  cylinders,  24-  and  16- 
inch  air  cvlinders,  and  30-inch  stroke,  are  used  for  running  pumps. 
Four  fatal  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No,  2. — This  mine^  which  obtains  coal  from  the 
Panama  vein,  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  Slope 
has  been  driven  2,400  leet,  and  seven  entries  are  in  operation.  One 
fotal  and  four  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported  from  this  mine. 

Slope  mine  No.  S, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Panama 
vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  8°  to  the  northwest. 
Slope  has  been  driven  1,700  feet  from  the  entrance,  but  the  slope 
on  the  outside  continues  upward  for  a  distance  of  something  lifee 
350  feet  to  the  level  of  the  tipple,  making  the  total  distance  for  coal 
to  be  hoisted  something  like  2,050  feet.  Eight  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. Air  shaft  is  20  feet  deep  and  8  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  venti- 
lated bv  one  14-foot  Cappell  fan.  Two  pumps  are  used  for  pumping 
water  m)m  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litchfield  double, 
direct,  hoisting  engine,  witn  24-  by  36-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two 
Erie  steel  tubular  boilers,  72  inches  m  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length. 
Three  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

Coke. — The  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company  has  operated  during  the  past 
year  102  coke  ovens.  The  average  number  of  employees  was  50, 
and  the  production  of  coke  was  23,640  tons. 

No.  31.  SAVANNA  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  small  slopes,  now  knowTi  as  the  south 
and  north  slopes,  near  Savanna,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad.  These  slopes  have  been  driven  to  the  right  and  left  half 
across  the  pitch.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  82,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  13,359  tons. 

No.  Ij  south  slope. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  8  inches  thick  and  pitches  50°  to  the  north- 
west. Slope  has  been  driven  800  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shafts,  each  20  feet  deep,  one  8  by  8  feet 
and  the  other  6  by  6  feet.  Ventilation  is  supphed  by  one  12-foot 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  Temporary  equipment  consists  of  one 
double  hoisting  engine,  with  12-  bv  18-inoh  cylinders,  having  drum 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  fength,  geared  1  to  5.  Steam  i 
furnished  by  three  steel  tubular  boilers,  one  54  inches  in  diamet^ 
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and  18  feet  in  length,  one  60  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  lengUi^ 
and  one  48  inches  in  diameter  and  15  feet  in  len^h.  which  are  the 
permanent  boilers  to  furnish  steam  for  this  ana  tne  north  slope. 
J^o  accidents  reported. 

No.  2 J  north  slope, — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  8  inches  thicK  and  pitches  50°  to  the  north- 
west. Slope  has  been  driven  800  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shafts,  8  by  8  feet  in  size.  Ventilation  is 
supplied  by  one  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  Temporary 
equipment  consists  of  one  double  hoisting  engine,  with  10-  by  12-incn 
cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  lengtn,  geared 
1  to  5.  Steam  is  supplied  by  the  boilers  mentioned  under  south 
slope.     No  accidents  reported. 

No.  32.  E.  W.  SCHREINER. 

Mr.  Schreiner  is  operating  two  small  slope  mines  on  the  lease  of 
the  Central  Coal  ana  Coke  Company  some  distance  east  of  Carbon, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The  average  number 
of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  50,  and  the  production 
of  coal  was  14,275  tons. 

Slope  mine  No,  L — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick  and  pitches  23^  to  the  north. 
Slope  has  been  driven  560  feet,  and  four  entries  are  in  operation. 
Air  shaft  is  18  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated 
by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine. 
Efquipment  consists  of  one  Erie  single  hoistmg  engine,  with  11-  by 
14-inch  cylinder,  having  drum  3  feet  m  diameter  ana  5  feet  in  length, 
geared  1  to  4^.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  Atlas  steel  tubular  boiler, 
48  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  m  length.  No  accidents  were 
reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  McAlester 
vein.  The  coal  is  2  feet  10  inches  thick  and  pitches  23°  to  the  north. 
Slope  has  been  driven  640  feet,  and  four  entries  are  in  operation. 
Air  shaft  is  18  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated 
by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine. 
Equipment  consists  of  one  Skinner  single  hoisting  engine,  with  10-  by 
12-inch  cylinder,  having  drum  3  foot  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length, 
geared  1  to  4 J.  Steam  is  supplied  by  one  John  O^Brien  steel  tubular 
boiler,  60  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet  in  length.  No  accidents 
were  reported. 

No.  33.  SEQUOYAH  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slope  mines  near  Suiter,  on  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  Railroad.  The  company  has  been  obliged  to  close 
one  of  these  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  production  of 
the  other  has  been  reduced  one-half  because  of  scarcity  of  labor  and 
inability  of  the  railroad  to  furnish  sufficient  cars.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  102,  ahd  the 
production  of  coal  was  52,450  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  L — This  mine  and  the  equipment  were  fully 
described  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  mine  has  been  closed  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  labor.     One  fatal  accident  was  reported. 
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Slope  mine  No.  2. — ^This.  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  Slope  has  been  driven  1,350  f^t.  and  six 
entries  are  in  operation.  One  fatal  accident  was  reported  rrom  this 
mine. 

No.  34.  TURKEY  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  located  at  Hughes,  and  during  the  past  jear  has 
operated  two  slopes  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 'pie  average  number  of  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  89,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  44,578  tons. 

Mr.  Clelland,  general  manager  of  this  company,  writes  as  follows: 

Scarcity  of  men  has  kept  our  mines  from  being  as  fully  developed  as  they  should 
liave  been  at  this  time,  but  we  will  sink  No.  2  slope  two  more  lifts  this  summer,  making 
four  additional  entries,  and  as  the  prospect  for  a  laige  increase  of  miners  is  very  flatter- 
ing, we  hoi>e  to  materially  increase  tne  production  of  both  mines  during  the  next 
The  shortage  of  miners  occurred  during  the  strike  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1906. 


Slope  mine  No.  2. — ^This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  Slope  has  been  driven  750  feet  and  five 
entries  are  in  operation.  In  addition  to  the  equipment  described 
last  year  there  is  a  single  engine,  with  7-  by  8-inch  cylinder,  which 
operates  a  shaker  screen  by  belt.     One  fatal  accident  was  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  4- — This  mine  was  opened  in  1901  on  tne  lower 
Hartahome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  2  mches  thick  and  pitches  30° 
to  the  north.  Slope  has  been  driven  850  feet,  and  six  entries  are  in 
operation.  Air  shaft  is  25  feet  deep  and  7  by  7  feet.  This  mine  is 
ventilated  by  one  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan.  Two  pumps 
are  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine. 

Equipment  consists  of  one  Schoelhom  double  hoisting  engine,  with 
10-  by  20-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  5  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet 
in  length,  geareS  1  to  5;  and  one  single  engine,  with  7-  by  8-inch 
cylinder,  which  operates  a  shaker  screen  by  belt.  Steam  is  supplied 
by  two  John  O'Brien  steel  boilers,  one  cylinder  boiler,  60  incnes  in 
diameter  and  16  feet  in  length,  and  one  tubular  boiler,  72  inches  in 
diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  35.  WESTERN  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company,  located  at  and  near  Lehigh,  operates  No.  5  shaft, 
connected  with  No.  SJ  shaft  which  is  used  for  ventilation  and  tail 
rope  haulage;  No.  6  shaft,  connected  with  No.  6^  shaft  which  is 
used  for  ventilation  and  electric  haulage,  and  No.  8  shaft,  the  prod- 
uct being  shipped  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  Chicago,  Kock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  Oklahoma  Central  railroads.  Some  stripping 
was  done  during  the  past  year  also.  The  average  number  01  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  812,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  377,718  tons. 

SJiaft  mines  Nos.  5  and  5^. — No.  5  mine  was  opened  in  1887  on  the 
Lehign  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  4  inches  thick  ami  pitches  from  5°  to  8° 
to  the  northeast.  Shaft  is  202  feet  deep.  A  slope  has  been  driven 
to  dip  of  shaft  3,160  feet,  and  a  plane  to  the  rise  1,362  feet.  There 
is  also  a  slope  driven  to  the  dip  of  the  entry  leading  from  No.  5  to 
No.  5i  shaft,  a  distance  of  about  1,800  feet,  and  a  plane  to  the  rise, 
about  600  feet,  and  this  is  what  is  kno\vn  as  No.  5  V  section.  Fourteen 
entries  are  in  operation.     The  two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft 
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are  7  by  10  feet;  third  compartment  is  4  by  7  feet  and  is  furnished 
with  stairway.  There  are  two  air  shafts,  one  near  No.  5  shaft, 
which  is  150  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet,  and  one  known  as  No.  5^  air 
and  escape  shaft,  which  is  166  feet  deep  and  6  by  10  feet.  This 
mine  is  ventilated  by  one  8-foot  high-speed  Robinson  fan,  located  on 
air  shaft  near  No.  5  hoisting  shaft,  and  one  12-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan,  which  is  located  at  No.  5^  air  and  escape  shaft. 
Two  pumps  are  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  The  equip- 
ment of  tnese  mines  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report. 
One  fatal  accident  was  reported. 

Shaft  mines  Nos.  6  and  6\. — No.  6  mine  was  opened  in  1888  on  the 
Lehign  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  4  inches  thick  and  pitches  from  5° 
to  8°  to  the  northeast.  Shaft  is  239  feet  deep.  A  slope  has  been 
driven  to  the  dip  of  shaft  2,700  feet,  and  a  plane  to  the  rise  1,160  feet. 
In  what  is  known  as  No.  6^  section  of  this  mine  a  slope  has  been 
driven  to  the  dip  of  the  entry  leading  from  No.  6  to  No.  6^  section,  a 
distance  of  about  1,800  feet.  Twelve  entries  are  in  operation.  The 
two  hoisting  compartments  of  shaft  are  6  by  10  feet;  third  compart- 
ment is  4  by  7  feet  and  is  fitted  with  stairway.  Air  shaft  at  No.  6 
mine  is  230  feet  deep  and  that  at  No.  6^  is  265  feet  deep,  each  being 
6  by  10  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one  15-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan,  located  at  No.  6  shaft,  and  one  12-foot  Crawford  & 
McCrimmon  fan,  located  at  No.  6^  shaft.  Two  pumps  are  used  for 
pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Litch- 
field double  hoisting  engine,  with  16-  by  30-inch  flinders,  having 
drum  7  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  length;  one  Keystone  double 
slope  engine,  with  10-  by  16-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  7  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  3,  for  hoisting  coal  on  main 
slope;  one  Ottumwa,  double,  plane  hoisting  engine,  with  8- by  10-inch 
cyhnders,  having  drum  2^  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  in  length,  geared 
1  to  8;  one  Nagle  single  conveyor  engine,  with  10-  by  16-mch  cylin- 
der, and  one  Watertown  d^Tiamo  engine,  with  15-  by  16-inch  cylin- 
der. Steam  is  furnished  by  a  battery  of  six  steel  tubular  boilers,  four 
John  O'Brien,  60  inches  in  diameter  and  22  feet  in  length,  one  John 
O'Brien,  48  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  lenojth,  and  one  Brownell, 
48  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  Electric  machinery'  con- 
sists of  one  Thompson  &  Ryan,  1 60-horsepower,  220-volt  d}Tiamo. 
This  dynamo  and  the  Watertown  engine  mentioned  above  are  not 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  perform  the  additional  work  recently  required 
and  will  be  replaced  by  an  engine  and  dynamo  of  higher  power.  One 
General  Electric  9-ton  electric  locomotive  is  used  for  hauling  coal 
from  No.  6J  section  to  the  bottom  of  No.  6  shaft.  There  is  also  in 
use  for  hoisting  coal  on  the  slope  in  No.  6^  section  one  General 
Electric,  double,  100-horsepower,  240-volt,  electric  hoist.  No  acci- 
dents were  reported. 

Shaft  mine  No.  8. — This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  described 
in  the  last  annual  report.  Two  main  entries  have  been  driven  from 
shaft  from  which  a  slope  has  been  driven  to  the  dip  900  feet  and  a 
plane  to  the  rise  1,300  feet.  Five  entries  are  in  operation.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

Strip  pit. — Work  was  commenced  on  the  strip  pit  on  January  1, 
1907,  and  was  carried  on  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days. 
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OPERATIOK8  OK  KOK8EGREGATED  JjANID  IN  THE 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

No.  36.  THE  ADAMSON  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  three  slope  mines  near  Adamson,  on  the 
Wilburton  branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  The 
average  nmnber  of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  69,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  21,600  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4J  feet  tnick  and  pitches  30°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  300  feet  and  two  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shtrfts,  each  2b  feet  deep  and  b\  by  b\  feet. 
Ventilation  is  suppUed  by  one  14-foot  Union  Iron  Works  fan.  Two 
pumps  are  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment 
consists  of  one  double  engme,  with  7-  by  10-inch  cylinders,  having 
drum  16  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  4.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  one  steel  tubular  boiler,  48  inches  in  diameter  and  14 
feet  m  len^h.     Two  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  rmne  No.  S. — This  mine  was  opened  m  1905  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  tnick  and  pitches  35°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  300  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  two  air  shafts,  each  20  feet  deep  and  5i  bv  5i  feet. 
Ventilation  is  supplied  by  one  14-foot  Union  Iron  Works  fan.  One 
pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  con- 
sists of  one  double  hoisting  en^ne,  with  6-  by  9-inch  cylmders,  con- 
nected with  drum  16  inches  in  diameter  and  30  inches  in  length, 
seared  1  to  4.  Steam  is  supplied  by  one  flue  boiler,  60  inches  in 
oiameter  and  16  feet  in  lengtn.     One  fatal  accident  was  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  4- — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
Hartimome  vein.  The  coal  is  5  feet  thick  and  pitches  40°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  150  feet,  and  one  entry  is  in  operation. 
Air  shaft  is  20  feet  deep.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  rumace.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  one  double  hoisting  engine,  with  7-  by  10-inch  cylin- 
ders, having  drum  40  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  one  boiler,  40  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  length. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  37.  BLOCKER  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  companv  carries  on  drift  and  strip  operations  at  Blocker,  on 
the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad.  The  coal  is  about  3  leet 
thick,  including  a  dirt  band  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  No  accidents  were 
reported.  The  average  number  of  employees  was  48,  and  production 
ofcoal  was  27,264  tons. 

No.  38.  CHOCTAW  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  succeeded  to  the  propertv  near  Bokoshe  described 
in  the  last  annual  report  under  the  nead  or  Ed  Henderson  and  has 
secured  additional  acreage  on  nonsegregated  land,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  180  acres.  Shipment  is  made  on  the  Midland  Vallejr  Rail- 
road. Average  number  of  employees  was  10,  and  production  of 
eoiil  was  2^440  tons. 
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Slope  mine  No.  1. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  Panama 
vein.  The  coaJ  is  5  feet  8  inches  thick  and  pitches  13°  to  the  south- 
east. Slope  has  been  driven  470  feet.  Number  of  entries  was  not 
reported.  Air  shaft  is  28  feet  deep.  Equipment  consists  of  one 
steam  hoisting  engine,  which  is  furmshed  with  steam  by  one  boiler. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  39.  COFFEY  &  CUSTIS. 

This  firm  operates  a  slope  on  about  30  acres  of  nonsegregated  land 
near  Quinton,  on  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad.  Average 
number  of  employees  was  4,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  800  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  L — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Blocker 
vein.  The  coal  is  32  inches  thick  and  pitches  about  2°.  There  is  a 
dirt  band  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  varies  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
thickness.  The  miners  mine  in  this  dirt  band  and  then  wedee  the 
coal  down,  no  powder  being  used.     No  accidents  were  reportea. 

No.  40.  DUNLAP  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  a  slope  on  about  690  acres  of  nonsegregated 
land  near  Quinton,  on  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad..  Aver- 
age number  of  employees  was  4,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  1,000 
tons. 

Slope  mine  No,  1, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Blocker 
vein.  The  coal  is  32  inches  thick  and  pitches  about  2°.  There  is  a 
dirt  band  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  varies  from  4  to  6  inches 
in  thickness.  The  miners  mine  in  this  dirt  band  and  then  wedge  the 
coal  down,  no  powder  being  used.     No  accidents  reported. 

No.  41.  FEATHERSTONE  MINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  small  slope  near  Featherstone,  on  the 
Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad.  Average  number  of  employees 
was  4,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  200  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Blocker 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  pitches  9°  to  the  north.  Slope 
has  been  driven  400  feet,  and  two  entries  are  in  operation.  Ventila- 
tion is  supplied  by  furnace.  Hoisting  is  done  by  means  of  gin  and 
mules,     ^.o  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  42.  W.  E.  HAILEY  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slope  mines,  one  2  miles  north  of 
Savanna,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  another 
1  mile  east  of  Edwards,  on  the  Ardmore  branch  of  the  Cliicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  15,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  3,871 
tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1904  on  the  Secor 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  pitches  22°  to  the  northwest. 
Slope  has  been  driven  340  feet,  and  three  entries  are  in  operation. 
Air  shaft  is  22  feet  deep  and  5  by  5  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by 
furnace.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Erie,  single,  geared  engine, 
with  8-  by  12-inch  cylinder,  havin^:  drum  3  feet  in  diameter  and  3 
Feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  steel  tubular  boiler,  2  feet 
n  diameter  and  10  feet  in  length.     Xo  accidents  were  reported. 
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Shpe  miru  No.  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1907  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  tract  of  nonsegre^ated 
land.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  50^  to  the  north.  Slope 
has  beesi  driven  100  feet,  but  no  entries  have  been  turned  yet.  Air 
shaft  is  22  feet  deep  ana  4^  by  4^  feet.  Ventilation  is  suppUed  by 
famace.  Coal  is  at  present  hoisted  by  means  of  a  gin  run  oy  horse- 
power.    No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  43.   £.  S.  JAVINS. 

£.  S.  Javins  operates  one  slope  near  North  McAlester,  the  coal 
bemjg  sold  locally.  Average  nimiber  of  employees  was  3,  and  the 
proouction  of  coal  was  500  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  the  year  1905  on  the 
lower  Hartshome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  45®  to 
the  south.  Slope  has  been  driven  200  feet,  and  one  entry  is  in  opera- 
tion. There  is  one  air  shaft.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  furnace. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  44.  LB  BOSQUET  &  WILKINSON. 

This  firm  has  opened  two  slope  mines,  one  4  miles  south  of  the 
southeast  comer  or  South  McAlester  and  one  1 J  miles  south  of  Bache. 
The  coal  is  sold  locally.  Average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
was  8,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  300  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Secor 
vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  5®  to  the  south.  Slope 
has  been  driven  450  feet,  but  no  entries  have  been  turned  yet.  Air 
shaft  is  30  feet  deep  and  4  by  5  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  bv  fur- 
nace. One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mme.  Equip- 
ment consists  of  one  double  hoisting  engine,  with  9-  by  12-inch  cylin- 
ders, having  drum  4J  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  length,  geared  1 
to  4.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a  locomotive  boiler.  There  was  no  pro- 
duction from  this  mine  durmg  the  past  year. 

Slope  mine  No:  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Secor 
vein.  The  coal  is  4  feet  thick  and  pitches  9°  to  the  south.  Slope 
has  been  driven  265  feet,  and  one  entry  has  been  turned.  Air  shaft 
is  22  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  furnace, 
equipment  consists  of  one  Lidgerwood  single  hoisting  engine,  with 
10  by  16-inch  cylinder,  having  drum  2  feet  in  diameter  and  2  J  feet  in 
length.  *  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  upright  6-horsepower  boiler.  No 
accidents  were  reported. 

No.  45.  McKENNA-TERRY  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  a  slope  mine  within  the  town  site  of  Poteau, 
the  coal  bemg  sold  locally.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
was  4,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  2,416  tons. 

Slope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual 
report.     Two  entries  are  in  operation.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  46.  OKLAHOMA  COAL   MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  operating  on  about  40  acres  of  nonsegregated  land 
situated  about  2  miles  east  of  Adamson,  on  the  Wilburton  branch  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  Average  number  of  men 
employed  was  8,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  475  tons. 
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Slope  mine  No.  1, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1907  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4^  feet  tiiick  and  pitches  37°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  200  feet,  but  no  entries  have  been 
turned.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  parallel  slope,  also  200  feet  in 
length,  which  forms  the  return  air  and  escape  way,  ventilation  being 
supplied  by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the 
mme.  Equipment  consists  of  one  double  sinking  engine,  with  9  by 
12  inch  cylinders,  having  drum  3  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length, 
geared  1  to  5.  Steam  is  supplied  by  one  steel  flue  boiler,  3i  feet  in 
diameter  and  10  feet  in  length.  The  product  is  hauled  by  wagons  to 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  at  Adamson  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Drumb. 

The  operators  design  to  construct  this  mine  in  accordance  with  law 
and  to  eouip  it  with  modern  machinery  of  good  capacity  in  the  near 
future,     rfo  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  47.  PIERCE  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  slope  near  Adamson.  The  coal  is 
hauled  from  the  mme  in  wagons  and  can  be  shipped  on  either  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  racific  or  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroads.  Average  number  of  men  employed  was  5,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  108  tons. 

Slope  mine  No,  1, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4  J  feet  tnick  and  pitches  30®  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  150  feet;  no  entries  have  vet  been 
turned.  Air  shaft  is  20  feet  deep.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  fur- 
nace. One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equip- 
ment consists  or  one  Floyer  double  noisting  engine,  with  10  by  14 
inch  cvlinders,  having  drum  3^  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  length, 
geared  1  to  4.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  steel  tubular  boiler,  44 
mches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  in  length.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  48.  THE  REID  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  slope  mines  near  Adamson,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  Average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed was  67,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  21,201  tons. 

^lope  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
Hartsnome  vein.  The  coal  is  4i  feet  thick  and  pitches  32°  to  the 
north.  Slope  has  been  driven  545  feet,  and  six  entries  are  in  opera- 
tion. Air  sliaft  is  65  feet  deep  and  5  by  8  feet.  Ventilation  is  sup- 
plied by  one  12-foot  Union  Iron  Works  fan.  Two  pumps  are  used 
for  pumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  East 
St.  Louis  Foundry  Company  double  hoisting  engine,  with  6-  by  24- 
inch  cylinders,  having  drum  56  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in 
length,  geared  1  to  5,  and  one  single  engmo,  with  10-  by  14-inch  cylin- 
der, for  running  shaker  screen.  Steam  is  supplied  by  two  boilers, 
one  60  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  lengtli  and  one  66  inches  in 
diameter  and  18  feet  in  length.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

Slope  mine  No,  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  lower 
tshorne  vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  11  inches  thick  and  pitches  36° 
le  north.  This  coal  is  raised  through  a  tunnel  135  feet  in  length, 
.  the  bottom  of  which  a  main  entry  is  driven  across  the  vein 
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800  feet,  aiid  coal  is  hauled  to  No.  1  track  and  loaded  on  the  railroad 
at  that  point.  Air  shaft  is  54  feet  deep  and  6  by  7  feet.  Ventilation 
is  supphed  by  furnace.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water  from 
the  imne.  Equipment  consists  or  one  Lideerwood  double  hoisting 
engine,  with  8-  bj  10-inch  cylinders,  having  arum  32  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  3§  feet  m  length,  geared  1  to  5.  Steam  is  supplied  by  one 
Lidgerwood  upright  boiler,  44  inches  in  diameter  and  7i  feet  in  length. 
No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  49.  STANDARD  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  operating  one  slope  on  nonsegregated  land  about 
2  miles  nortn  of  Carbon,  and  expects  to  build  a  switch  to  connect  the 
mine  with  the  Wilburton  brancn  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  near  Carbon. 

Slope  mine  No,  1. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1907  on  the  Secor 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  4  inches  thick  and  pitches  2^°  to  the  north- 
east. Slope  has  been  driven  300  feet,  but  no  entries  have  been 
turned  yet.  Air  shaft  is  5  by  6  feet.  Ventilation  is  supplied  by  fur- 
nace. This  mine  having  been  very  recently  opened,  tne  product  is 
not  yet  sold,  but  is  dumped  on  the  ground.     No  accidents  reported. 

No.  50.    SUNDRY  OPENINGS. 

The  output  of  sundry  reported  openings  and  estimate  of  unreported 
openings  on  the  Choctaw  nonsegregated  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
10,000  tons. 

OPERATIONS  ON  liAND  IN  THE  CREEK  NATION. 

No.  51.    F.  P.  ANDERSON. 

F.  P.  Anderson  has  done  some  stripping  in  the  Creek  Nation  during 
the  past  year,  the  production  of  coal  being  2,432  tons. 

No.  52.  CENTRAL  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  in  both  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations. 
For  details  see  No.  6,  page  16. 

No.  53.  THE  CREEK  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  shaft  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Hen- 
ryetta,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad.  The  number 
of  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  59,  and  the 
production  of  coal  was  43,876  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Heniy- 
etta  vein.  The  mine  and  the  equipment  were  fully  described  in  the 
last  annual  report.  Twenty  single  entries  are  in  operation.  The  air 
shaft  has  been  sunk  during  the  past  3'ear  to  a  depth  of  306  feet,  the 
size  being  6  by  8  feet.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  54.   W.  J.  GAITHER. 

W.  J.  Gaither  carries  on  stripping  operations  at  Gaither  Switch,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad.  Stripping  is  done  during 
the  winter  only.     Production  for  the  past  year  was  600  tons. 
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No.  55.  HBNRYBTTA  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  sunk  a  new  shaft  mine  at  a  point  about  1^  miles 
northeast  01  Henryetta.  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Rflahx)ad. 
The  average  number  oi  men  employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  35, 
and  the  production  of  coal  was  7,017  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No,  2, — This  mine  was  opened  in  1906  on  the  Henry- 
etta vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  practically  level.  Shaft  is  133 
feet  deep,  and  six  entries  are  in  operation.  The  two  hoisting  compart- 
ments of  shaft  are  8  by  12  feet;  tnird  compartment  is  8  by  3  feet.  Air 
shaft  is  128  feet  deep  and  6  by  8  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  one 
10-foot  McCormick  &  Crocker  fan.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping 
water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  double  direct- 
hoisting  engine,  with  14-  by  24-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  6i  feet  in  length;  and  one  single  engme,  with  10-  by 
14-inch  cylinder,  for  running  shaker  screen.  Steam  is  furnished  by 
two  steel  fiue  boilers,  one  36  mches  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  length, 
and  one  60  inches  in  diameter  and  13  feet  in  length.  No  accidents 
were  reported. 

No.  56.  INTERSTATE  COAL  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  one  shaft  mine  near  Schulter,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men 
employed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  59,  and  the  production  of  coal 
was  22,254  tons. 

Shaft  mine  Xo.  1. — This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  last  annual  report.  Ventilation  is  now  supplied  by 
one  12-foot  American  Blower  Company  fan.  Xo  accidents  were 
reported. 

No.  57.  THOMAS  McDonald. 

Mr.  McDonald  operates  a  slope  mine  near  Henryetta,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad.  The  average  number  of  men 
employed  diirini:  the  fiscal  year  was  30,  and  the  production  of  coal 
was  13,327  tons. 

SloPt  jnine  Xo.  1. — This  mine  and  its  equipment  were  fully  de- 
scril>ed  in  the  last  annual  report.     No  accidents  were  reported. 

No.  58.  WARDEN  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  a  shaft  mine  about  1  mile  north  of  Henry- 
etta. on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and  a  slope  mine 
about  2\  miios  north  of  Henr^'etta.  on  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf  Railroad.  The  average  numlvr  of  men  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  So.  and  the  production  of  coal  was  49,513  tons. 

S}.cfi  PA'.t  Xo.  I . — This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Henryetta 
vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  is  practically  level.  Shaft  is  74 
toet  deoi>.  anvi  twelve  entries  are  in  otvration.  Two  hoistins:  com- 
partnien:s  of  shat:  are  7  bv  13  feet :  third  compartment  is  7  bv  3  feet. 


pimipmiT  water  from  the  mine.  Equip- 
ment consists  oi  one  Souih  St.  Louis  Foimdry  Company  double  hoist- 
ing engine.  w!:h  1.-  bv  22-iiich  cvlinder?.  havini:  dnim  5  feet  in  diame- 
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tor  and  9  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  7.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two 
Wan^lar  steel  tubular  bouers,  48  inches  in  diameter  and  32  feet  in 
lengtn.    One  fatal  accident  was  reported. 

Slope  mine  No.  2. — ^This  mine  was  opened  in  1906.  The  coal  is  3 
feet  tnick  and  is  practically  level.  Sfope  has  been  driven  800  feet, 
and  main  entry  extended  a  sufficient  distance  to  turn  off  four  double 
entries.  Air  shaft  is  30  feet  deep  and  6  by  6  feet.  This  mine  is  ven- 
tilaited  by  furnace.  Equipment  consists  of  one  double  direct-hoisting 
engine,  with  6-  by  lO-inch  cylinders,  having  drum  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  in  length,  geared  1  to  7.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  steel 
tubular  boiler,  48  inches  in  diameter  and  32  feet  in  length.  No  acci- 
dents were  reported. 

No.  59.  THE  WHITEHEAD  COAL  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  two  shafts  southwest  of  Henryetta  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  oan  Francisco  Railroad.  •  The  average  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  during  the  j&scal  year  was  132,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  42,500  tons. 

Shaft  mine  No.  1. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1903  on  the  Henry- 
etta vein.  The  coal  is  3  feet  thick  and  is  practically  level,  but  is 
disturbed  and  rolling,  forming  basins  or  swamps.  Shaft  is  100  feet 
deep  and  7  by  12  leet.  Eighteen  entries  are  in  operation.  Air 
shaft  is  100  feet  deep  and  6  bv  10  feet.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
one  12-foot  Pittsburg  fan.  One  pump  is  used  for  pumping  water 
from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Norton  &  Cole  double, 
direct,  hoisting  engine,  with  14-  by  20-inch  cylinders,  having  drum 
38  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in  length.  Steam  is  furnished  by 
two  John  O'Brien  steel  tubular  boilers,  each  54  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  in  length.  There  is  also  installed  one  IngersoU  &  Sargent 
air  compressor,  with  12-  by  14-inch  steam  cylinder,  which  has  not 
been  in  use  this  year.     Two  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

SJiaft  mine  No,  2. — This  mine  was  opened  in  1905  on  the  Henry- 
etta vein.  The  coal  is  36  inches  thick  and  is  practically  level.  Shaft 
has  been  sunk  158  feet,  but  no  entries  have  yet  been  turned.  Hoist- 
ing shaft  measures  8  by  16  feet,  divided  into  three  compartments. 
Air  shaft  is  158  feet  deep  and  7  by  10  feet.     One  pump  is  used  for 

Sumping  water  from  the  mine.  Equipment  consists  of  one  Ottumwa 
ouble,  direct,  hoisting  engine,  with  14-  by  30-inch  cylinders. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  two  Brownell  steel  tubular  boilers,  each  66 
inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length.  There  is  installed  one 
IngersoU  &  Sargent  air  compressor,  with  12-inch  steam  cylinder. 
This  mine  has  recently  been  sunk  to  the  coal  and  connection  made 
with  air  shaft.  While  there  has  been  no  production  during  the 
year,  it  is  to  be  expected,  as  it  is  equipped  with  modem  machinery, 
that  there  will  be  considerable  output  in  the  near  future.  No  acci- 
dents were  reported. 

No.  6o.  SUNDRY  OPENINGS  IN  THE  CREEK  NATION. 

The  estimated  output  of  sundry  openings  in  the  Creek  Nation,  not 
reported,  is  750  tons. 
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OPERATIONS  Olff  liATO)  IN  THE  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

No.  6z.  ARKANSAS  VALLEY  COAL.  GAS,  AND  OIL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  strip  pits  near  Broken  Arrow,  from  which 
point  all  the  product  is  shipped  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad.  No  accidents  were  reported.  Average  number  of  em- 
ployees was  90,  and  the  production  of  coal  was  21,026  tons. 

No.  62.  THE  CANADIAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  strip  pits  on  the  Henryetta  vein  near^ 
Dawson,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  oan  Francisco  Railroad.     The  coal  i<^= 

30  inches  thick  and  practically  level.     The  same  company  has  com 

menced  sinking  a  slope  near  Scales  and  half  way  between  the  Missouri 

Kansas  and  Texas  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads,  whici — i 
slope  has  been  driven  down  &bout  250  feet.     No  entries  have  beeiziB 
turned  or  machinery  installed  yet,  and  no  production  is  reported   - 
Average  number  of  employees  was  175,  and  the  production  of  coa.7 
was  28,120  tons. 

No.  63.  A.  S.  AND  S.  R.  LEWIS. 

A.  S.  &  S.  R.  Lewis  carry  on  small  stripping  operations  at  a  point 
northeast  of  Tulsa.     Production  for  the  year  was  967  tons. 

No.  64.  SUNDRY  DRIFTS  AND  PITS. 

The  estimated  output  of  sundry  unreported  drifts  and  strip  pits 
west  of  Bluejacket  is  1,260  tons. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL.   MI]ST:S  IX   THE  HS^DIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  conditions  in  regard  to  accidents  show  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  past  year  over  the  preceding  one.  The  causes  of  these  acci- 
dents, m  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  very  much  the  same  every 
year  and  are  as  follows:  Gas  explosions,  fall  of  roof,  shot  firing  ancl 
powder  explosions,  and  pit  cars. 

The  companies  generally  furnish  abundant  air  at  the  intake  of  the 
mine.  At  some  mines  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  conduct  this  air 
to  the  working  faces.  In  a  number  of  mines  the  system  adopted  of 
driving  brcakthrus  or  crosscuts  from  the  main  entry  to  the  air  course 
above  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  the  working  place  clear  of  gas,  and 
several  explosions  from  this  cause  have  been  reported.  Other  explo- 
sions have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  employees  in  walking  over 
deadlines  and  igniting  gas. 

The  falling  of  the  roof  has  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dents. As  a  general  rule,  the  roof  overlying  the  coal  in  this  Territory' 
is  a  clayey  slate  or  argillaceous  shale,  and  during  the  warm  summer 
weather  the  moisture  of  the  air  precipitates  in  the  mine  and  on  the 
roof,  this  being  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  sweating  season. 
This  moisture  causes  the  roof  to  disintegrate  or  slack  and  fall.  To 
guard  ag^ainst  this  danger,  the  miner  is  supposed  to  sound  the  roof 
\bove  him  and  to  carefully  prop  his  room  in  order  to  protect  his  own 
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life  and  limb  and  the  property  of  his  employer,  ^t  is  imderstood  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  coal  company  to  have  at  convenient  places  props 
of  the  proper  size  and  length,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  miners 
upon  request.  Neglect  or  this  duty  of  propping  is  a  frequent  cause 
or  accidents.  In  some  instances  the  fails  are  sudden,  without  any 
nvBming,  the  unsoundness  of  the  roof  not  being  discoverable  by  ordi- 
nary' inspection.    These  may  be  classed  as  purely  accidental. 

Ija  regard  to  shot  firing  and  powder  explosions,  rules  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  operators  and  the  employees  for  proper 
preparation  of  shots,  proper  methods  of  shot  firing,  the  use  of  powaer, 
the  method  of  conyeyii^  it  into  the  mine,  and  its  proper  care  after 
having  been  taken  in.  These  rules,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  almost 
universally  disregarded  and  abrogated  by  nonuse.  Until  these 
rules  and  other  necessary  ones  are  prescribed  and  enforced,  imtil  the 
present  dangerous  practice  of  shooting  on  the  solid  is  abolished  and 
the  coal  properly  and  skillfully  mined,  and  until  explosives  of  a  less 
dangerous  kmd  are  used,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
proportion  of  accidents  of  this  character  will  not  be  reduced  below 
the  average  of  the  past  year. 

Accidents  from  pit  cars  are  consequent  upon  the  operation  of  these 
cars  on  a  steep  pitching  vein,  and  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  pit  cars  and  the  mechanical  appliances  by  which  they  are 
connected  latent  defects  or  careless  handling  are  bound  to  provide  a 
cause  of  these  accidents  in  the  future. 

DetaUed  statistics  regarding  accidents  are  given  in  the  following 
tables: 


Accidents  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  IBQTI^  by  causes. 


Gas  explosion 23 

FaU  of  roof 23 

Shot  firing 13 

Pitcar 9 

Powder  explosion 5 

Car  lumping  track 3 

Explosion,  cause  unknown 3 

Fall  of  coal 2 


Runaway  car 1 

Pin  pulled  out  of  rope  clevis 1 

Caught  between  water  box  and  roof .  1 

Walking  straddle  of  hoisting  rope 1 

Thrown  from  empty  trip 1 

Slide  of  loose  rocK 1 


Total. 


87 


Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  ending  June  SOj  1907,  by  causes. 


FaU  of  roof 12 

Shot  firing 10 

Gas  explosion 4 

Powder  explosion 2 

Pitcar 1 


Runaway  car *  1 

Caught  between  water  box  and  roof .  1 

Car  jumping  track 1 

Total 32 


FeUal  accidents  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  by  companies. 


Hailey-Ola  Coal  Co 5 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 5 

Rock  Island  Coal  Co 3 

Ow^e  Coal  and  Mining  Co 3 

McAlester  Coal  Mining  Co 2 

Sequoyah  Coal  and  Mining  Co 2 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway, 

coal  department 2 

Great  Western  Coal  and  Coke  Co 1 

Turkey  Creek  Coal  Co 1 


Milbv  &  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Co. . . 

McAlester  Coal  and  Mineral  Co 

Western  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Warden  Coal  Co 

The  Coalgate  Co 

Brt'wor  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

A  damson  Coal  and  Minmg  Co 


Total 32 
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AoadmUa  m  eoal  mhu^tunng  the  ymr  ending  June  SO,  1907,  by  compamet  mid 


Mum  of  oomfMuijr. 


Do 

BnnparCoalAiulMtaiiiif  Co. 

OHrtal  Goal  And  Coke  Co 

CoAlntie  Co.,  The 

OoM  Waftun  Coftl  Md  Coke  Co. 
Hallnr<>la  Coal  Co 


KaU-IidA  Coal  Co 

MeAlaatar  Coal  and  Minezal  Co. 

lIoAlaatarCoalllliibicCo , 

Do.  ^^ 


KfllijtfcDoirCoalaiidllliiliMrCo 

Mlaioorl,  Kaoaas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

lOaaoari,  Kaoaaa  and  Texaa  Hallway  Co.,  ooal  dspartment. 
Oaaaji  Coal  and  MtDhig  Co 


Do 

Rodk  Idand  Coal  Cp 

•  Do , 

Ito 

Do 

BamptoaCoal  and  Mining  Co... 

Sana  BoU  Coal  Co 

Do 

Do 

Beqnoyah  Coal  and  Mining  Co. 

Do 

Tnxtey  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Warden  Coal  Co 

Weatam  Coal  and  Mining  Co. . 
Whitebaad  Coal  MinlngCo. . . . 


Mine 
No. 


Total. 


1 
8 
1 

77 
d 
2 
1 
4 
1 
« 

e 

21 
2 
18 
14 
5 
7 
8 
6 
A 
7 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
ft 
1 


Nod* 
fMaL 


1 

1 


2 

2 
2 


1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

13 
3 
1 
2 


4 

3 


fiS 


FataL 


1 
1 


1 
1 

4 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


4 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


82 


} 


} 


3 

4 
2 
14 
3 
1 
2 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
2 


87 


i 

i 

J 

$ 

t 

I 

4 

1 
4 
S 


u 


1 
1 
1 

2 


Oas  expiations  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  ending  June  SOy  1907 ^  by  companies. 


Company. 


Rock  Island  Coal  Co 

Halley-Ola  Coal  Co 

Samples  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Co 

Adamson  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Sans  Bois  Coal  Co 

Coalgate  Co.,  The 

Whitehead  Coal  Mining  Co 

McA lester  Coal  Mining  Co 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co.,  coal  department. 


Nonfatal.  Fatal 


6 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


19 


Gas  explosions  in  coal  viines  during  the  year  ending  June  SOy  1907 ^  by  causes. 

Failure  to  use  safety  lamp 7 

Crossing  deadline 6 

Door  left  open,  disturbing  ventilation 3 

Miner  entering  room  against  instructions  and  igniting  gas  through  craclc 2 

Miner  entering  working  place  which  had  not  ixjen  exaniined 1 

Failure  to  follow  instructions  of  gas  man 1 

Brushing  gas  onto  naked  light 1 

Fault  in  coal  causing  water  slips  in  roof I 

Injured  while  assisting  to  put  out  fire. 1 


Total. 


21 
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ddents  hyfaU  of  roof  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1907,  by  companies. 


Company. 


oik  Island  Coal  Co 

106  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

IS  BolsCoalCo 

llB7-01a  Coal  Co 

•aonrl,  S^anaas  and  Texas  Coal  Co. 

irdenCoalCo 

11^  A  Dow  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Mttem  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Bwer  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

ikey  Creek  Coal  Co 

lamson  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

mples  Coal  and  Mining  Co 

Ol-Inla  Coal  Co. 

bttehead  Coal  Mining  Co 


Total. 


NonfataL 


3 
1 
2 
2 


11 


FataL 


1 
2 


12 


ieddents  by  fall  of  roof  in  coal  mines  during  the  year  eruting  June  SO,  1907,  by  causes, 

tflnre  to  secure  roof 16 

tp  in  roof 3 

Jared  while  attempting  to  secure  root 2 

mber  gave  way 1 

Jured  while  replacing  prop : 1 

oavoidable 1 

Total 23 

cddaUs  in  coal  mines  from  windy  or  other  shots  and  from  explosions  of  powder  or  coal 

dust  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1907. 


Cause. 


Nonfatal. 


indy  shot 

q)losion  of  powder 

cplosion,  cause  unknown . 

Total 


2 
3 
3 


FataL 


10 
2 


8 


12 


tmmary  of  accidents  from  shot  firing  and  explosions  of  all  kinds  which  occurred  in  coal 

mines  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 


Cause. 


Nonfatal 
and  fatal. 


18  explosion 

.ot  firing 

»wder  explosion 

cplosion,  cause  unknown . 

Total 


23 

13 

5 

3 


44 


Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Cameron, 
Mine  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Office  of  the  Executive, 
Juneau^  Alaska,^  October  i,  1907. 

^  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  making  further  pro- 
vision for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  June  6,  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
annual  report  in  regard  to  '^  my  official  acts  and  doings,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  district  with  reference  to  its  resources,  industries, 
population,  and  the  administration  of  the  civil  government  thereof.'' 

I)uring  the  summer  of  1907  I  visited  the  interior  of  Alaska,  as  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  It  was  my  intention  to  visit  the  towns  and 
settlements  al(mg  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  but  an  accident  to  the 
revenue  cutter  manning^  which  required  the  dispatch  of  the  cutter 
which  had  been  assigned  for  my  use  to  the  relief  of  the  Manning^ 
prevented  me  from  making  this  visit,  and  the  report  of  the  conm- 
tions  existing  along  the  southern  coast  wUl  be  given  from  the  best 
information  obtainable  and  not  from  any  standpoint  of  personal 
observation. 

A  series  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  beginning  at  Treadwell  and 
extending  throughout  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome  mining  distr.icts  has 
resulted  m  a  very  material  decrease  in  business  in  these  camps  and 
reduced  the  output  of  gold  below  that  which  we  confidently  expected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Strikes  occurred  at  different  periods 
at  these  camps,  but  the  most  prolonged  and  serious  was  at  Fair- 
banks. This  camp  is  so  new  that  it  had  few  reserves  to  draw  upon 
and  living  expenses  are  so  high  that  a  cessation  of  work  was  of  serious 
consequence.  These  strikes  grew  out  of  a  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners'  union  and  for  changes  in  wt^es 
and  hours,  and  resulted  at  Treadwell  and  Fairbanks  in  the  exodus 
of  a  large  number  of  the  working  population,  which  must  be  restored 
before  conditions  reach  their  normal.  Similar  troubles  occurred  at 
the  EUamar  mine,  in  Prince  William  Sound.  These  strikes  were  all 
settled  during  the  summer. 

POPUIiATION. 

The  population  of  Alaska  has  not  increased  during  the  past  year. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  and  Copper 
Kiver  Valley  has  been  more  than  offset  by  diminished  population  in 
the  Gtistineau  Channel  towns  and  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Nome  mining 
districts.  This  population  is  distributed  according  to  best  data  ob- 
tainable about  as  follows : 

First  judicial  division 9,000 

Second  judicial  division,  with  Nome  as  its  center  of  population 11,000 

Third  judicial  division,  with  Fairbanks  and  Valdez  as  centers  of  popu- 
lation   11,000 
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This  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  of  the  permanent  white  population 
of  Alaska,  but  does  not  include  6,000  or  7,000  people  of  mixed  nation- 
alities who  are  employed  in  the  mines,  canneries,  and  railroUd  con- 
struction during  the  summer  and  who  leave  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  activity. 

There  has  been  no  addition  to  the  population  attached  to  the  soil 
and  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

TAXABIiE    PROPERTY. 

There  has  been  no  decided  increase  in  the  valuation  of  property  in 
the  towns  of  Alaska,  nor  in  the  valuation  of  the  industrial  prop- 
erties scattered  throughout  the  district.  The  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  various  towns,  together  with  the  tax  levy,  is  as  follows: 

Assessed  valuaiion  and  rode  of  taxation. 


Town. 


Chena 

Donfflas... 
FairoankA. 
Junean. 


Ketch  kan 
Nome^ 


Skagway . . 
Treadwell 
Valdez.... 
Wrangell.. 


AJIOCSCO 

valuation. 

Bate  of 
taxation. 

1617,554.00 

881.000.00 

3,250,000.00 

1,223,^0.00 

603.483.00 

2,619,216.00 

649,745.00 

590.000.00 
103>484.00 

2  per  cent  . 
i  per  cent. 
1  per  cent 
llmillfi. 
1  percent 
U  per  cent 
I  per  cent 

20milla. 
1  per  cent 

a  No  assessment  made. 
SETTIiEMKNT  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  I^ANDS. 

Numerous  tracts  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  the  homestead 
law,  approved  March  3,  1903,  but  no  extensive  development  of  home- 
steads IS  being  made.  In  many  instances  the  land  has  been  taken 
under  this  act  for  the  timber,  and  in  some  instances  to  obstruct  rights 
of  way  of  railways  under  construction. 

COMMERCE. 

This  year  has  marked  a  still  further  increase  in  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  States  to  Alaska  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  is  24  per  cent  over  that  of  1906. 
The  value  of  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  shows  an  increase  of  $2,403,758,  or  25  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  gold  was  more  than  50 
per  cent;  that  of  copper  ore  54  per  cent,  and  of  canned  salmon  30 
per  cent  over  that  of  1906. 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  during  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

CosLl $277, 741 

Lumber 565, 991 

Hardware  and  machinery 3,852,679 

Provisions 5,073,354 

Liquors 829,473 

All  other 7,211,865 

Total 17, 811, 003 
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DMHbution  of  dome$tic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Aktska 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Sootfaeast  Alaska,  as  far  west  as  Sitka $4,233,428 

Southern  Alaska,  Sitka  to  Unalaska 2,968,515 

Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  all  other  points  on  seacoast  except  St 

Michael 5, 958, 731 

Yukon  River,  including  St  Michael  and  all  other  places 4, 650, 419 

Total 17, 811, 093 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United 

States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 

Salmon  canned $8,423,146 

All  other  fish 722, 104 

Gonwr  ore 1, 267, 621 

Fish  oil 31. 100 

Pars  and  for  skins 646, 652 

All  othor 1,016, 201 

$12,106,824 

DOMESTIC  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Qold 18,564,228 

Sliver 19,474 

. 18, 583, 702 

FOBEIGN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Gold 6, 837, 839 

Silver u 9, 311 

6, 847, 150 

Total 37,537,676 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  amount  of  transportation 
to  and  from  the  Alaskan  ports  during  the  past  year.  The  completion 
of  large  ditches  and  railroad  construction  on  the  Seward  Peninsula 
and  the  disturbed  conditions  at  Fairbanks  have  decreased  the  amount 
of  tonnage  at  Nome  and  St.  Michael,  but  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railway  rrom  Katalla, 
and  the  Alaska  Pacific  from  the  same  point,  and  the  activities  pre- 
vailing in  the  Prince  William  Sound  country  have  increased  the  ton- 
na^  to  that  section  of  Alaska,  so  that  it  is  approximately  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

On  the  Seward  Peninsula  construction  work  on  the  Solomon  River 
Railway  has  been  completed. 

At  Nome  the  Nome  and  Arctic  Railway  has  extended  its  line  to 
Shelton,  a  distance  of  85  miles.  During  the  last  summer  it  has  built 
branch  lines  along  the  third  beach  line  near  Nome  and  has  now  in 
operation  95  miles  of  railroad. 

The  Copper  River  Railway,  with  its  terminus  at  Cordova,  was 
purchased  by  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
and  there  has  been  no  work  done  upon  this  line  during  the  vear. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Copper  Kiver  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  began  the  construction  both  east  and  west  from  Katalla 
of  a  standard-gauge  road.    The  eastern  branch  is  intended  to  oi^ 
up  the  Bering  Kiver  coal  fields,  and  the  western  and  northern  br 
extends  to  the  Copper  River,  thence  up  its  valley  to  the  oopp 
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posits  in  the  Coast  Range.  During  the  summer  this  railroad  has  had 
irom  1,000  to  1,500  men  at  work  in  railroad  construction  and  in 
making  preparations  to  build  a  breakwater  harbor  at  Katalla.  A 
breakwater  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  Katalla  is  an  open  road- 
stead. This  railroad  has  been  working  along  35  miles  of  its  road, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  season  will  probably  have  a  track  laid  for  this 
distance. 

The  Alaska  Pacific  Railway  has  had  a  force  of  men  at  work  on  a 
line  beginning  at  Martin  Island,  near  Katalla,  and  extending  to  the 
Bering  River  coal  fields.  Surveys  have  been  extended  to  the  Copper 
River  Valley.  * 

The  Alaska  Home  Railway,  which  it  is  intended  will  run  from 
Valdez  to  the  Copper  River  Valley  and  the  interior  of  Alaska,  about 
the  beginning  or  Augjust  started  a  large  force  of  men  constructing 
a  narrow-gauge  electric  road. 

The  Alaska  Central  Railway  had  a  force  of  men  en^ged  during 
the  summer  laying  track  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  first 
75  miles  of  this  railroad  completed  before  the  weather  compels  cessa- 
tion of  construction. 

The  Alaska  Short  Line  Railway  has  a  terminus  at  lUiamna  Bay 
and  has  made  plans  for  a  road  from  that  point  to  Nome. 

The  Tanana  Mines  Railway  extended  its  lines  about  15  miles  to 
Dome  and  Vault  creeks  and  to  Chatanika  River.  It  now  has  in 
operation  about  50  miles  of  railroad. 


AGRICUIiTURE. 


t 


The  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  conducting 
experiments  at  the  established  stations  with  satisfactory  results  and 
has  begun  clearing  way  for  an  experimental  station  near  Fairbanks 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  this  section,  where 
there  are  large  areas  of  rolling  ground. 

Oats  and  wheat  are  reported  to  have  fully  matured  at  the  Rampart 
Experimental  Station. 

The  hot  springs  in  the  Tanana  Valley  and  those  near  Nome  have 
considerable  areas  of  thawed  ground  around  them,  on  which  a  large 
variety  of  vegetables  and  plants  are  being  cultivated  with  success. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  given 
as  Appendix  O. 

STOCK    RAISING. 

No  efforts  are  being  made  by  individuals  to  raise  cattle  or  sheep 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  Alaska.  Several  cattle  and  sheep  men  visitea 
Alaska  during  the  summer  investigating  the  possibilities,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  flieir  investigations  will  lead  to  some  experiments  along 
these  lines.  The  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continu- 
'ng  his  experiments  with  Galloway  cattle  and  with  sheep. 

MI]STNG. 

Scarcity  of  labor  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict and  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  these  two  districts  and  in 
the  Nome  district  have  seriously  affected  the  mining  industry  during 
the  past  year. 
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GOLD. 

This  metal  is  being  successfully  mined  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict. In  southeastern  Alaska  discoveries  on  Chicagoff  Island  of 
veins  carrying  high-grade  ore  were  made  a  j^ear  a^o.  Development 
of  these  has  been  very  encouraging,  and  this  district  will  soon  add 
materially  to  the  lode  production  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Placer  mining  continues  in  a  small  way  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  there  is  still  mining  on  the  beach  at  Cape  Yaktag  and  in  Cook 
Inlet.  Placer  mining  on  the  branches  of  Copper  River,  Slate  Creek, 
Miller  Gulch,  and  Nizina  River  still  continues.  Increased  activity 
at  these  places  -can  be  expected  upon  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
roads  now  building  to  the  Copper  River  Valley. 

Encourasinff  reports  of  prospects  on  the  Yentna  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  me  Kuskokwin  River  continue. 

Prospecting  during  the  winter  of  1906-7  in  the  Fairbanks  district 
extended  the  area  of  workable  gravel  in  that  district  very  greatly, 
and  ground  was  opened  uj)  extensively  and  large  preparations  were 
made  for  extensive  operations  this  year,  which  would  have  added 
very  materially  to  the  output  of  that  district  but  for  the  strike  of 
the  miners,  wliich  began  in  April  and  did  not  end  until  July,  cover- 
ing the  only  period  of  the  year  when  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  be 
had  for  sluicing. 

Experience  has  caused  the  miners  in  this  district  each  year  to 
develop  their  property  and  equip  their  mines  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  or  operation  and  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  extrac- 
tion of  the  values.  If  labor  can  be  had  and  there  are  no  further  dis- 
turbances, next  year  should  show  a  great  increase  over  this  year's 
production  in  this  district. 

Mining  continues  near  Circle  City,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Kovu- 
kuk,  at  Rampart,  and  the  older  i)lacer  camps  of  the  Yukon  Valley, 
but  the  gold-bearing  travel  of  these  camps  is  now  largely  held  for 
the  installation  of  dredgers  and  labor-saving  appliances  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  gold. 

New  discoveries  of  rich  deposits  on  old  beach  lines  near  Nome 
are  stimulating  the  mining  industry  in  that  district.  The  large 
ditches  in  and  about  Nome  have  been  completed.  These,  with  the 
dredgers  now  being  built,  insure  a  prolonged  life  for  this  camp. 

Successful  mining  operations  continue  at  Council  City,  Bluff, 
Kougarock,  and  at  Candle  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

The  completion  of  ditchas  and  of  railroad  construction  on  Seward 
Peninsula  nas  very  materially  decreased  the  demand  for  labor,  but 
the  demand  for  labor  in  the  mines  is  as  great  as  ever. 

New  discoveries  of  gold-bearing  placer  ground  ha_ve  been  reported 
at  Chandlar,  Innoko,  and  on  the  Big  Chena,  in  the  ''"  "  but  it  will 
require  another  year  of  prospecting  to  determj  ^ 

value  of  these  discoveries. 

Loose  methods  followed  in  staking  claim" 
to  placer  ground  have  caused  much  liti« 
results  in  one  or  more  lawsuits.    The  m' 
operator  now  desires  to  obtain  patent 

Srospecting  it,  that  he  may  be  safe  in 
emonstrates  value. 
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To  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  patents,  Congress  at  its  last  session 
created  land  offices  at  Nome  and  at  Fairbanks,  and  many  applications 
for  patents  have  been  made.  It  was  found  that  no  claim  could  be 
patented  which  was  not  rectangular  in  shape  and  whose  boundaries 
did  not  run  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  These  requirements  were 
unknown  to  the  miner,  and  there  is  hardly  a  placer  claim  in  Alaska 
located  in  accordance  with  these  requirements.  There  being  no  sur- 
veys made  nor  base*  lines  established  in  Alaska,  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  for  the  miners  to  lay  off  their 
claims  according  to  these  requirements,  and  there  is  hardly  one  bench 
claim  in  Alaska  which  under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  law  can 
be  patented.  It  is  hoped  therefore  that  Congress  will,  during  the 
coming  session,  afford  relief  to  these  men  who  in  good  faith  Tiave 
taken  up  placer  claims,  and  will  enact  such  legislation  as  will  make 
the  area  of  claims  the  controlling  factor  in  obtaining  title  and  not 
the  direction  of  boundaries. 

COPPER. 

The  production  of  this  metal  has  increased  materially  during  the 

East  year.  Shipments  of  copper  ore  from  the  Ketchikan  district 
ave  increased,  and  new  mines  have  been  developed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  abnormally  low  price  of  copper  will  not  interfere  with 
the  developments  of  fliis  district. 

The  producing  mines  of  Prince  William  Sound  continue  their  suc- 
cessful mining  and  shipments  of  sulphide  ore.  .Great  activity  and 
prospecting  and  development  of  claims  on  Latouche  Island,  Boulder, 
Landlock,  and  Galena  bays  and  other  arms  of  Prince  William  Sound 
have  shown  gratifying  results.  The  mines  north  and  east  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  in  the  Copper  River  ran^e  of  mountains,  have  begun 
the  development  of  their  ore  bodies  with  very  gratifying  results. 
The  ores  of  this  section  are  reported  to  be  of  very  high  ffrade,  and 
with  the  construction  of  a  railroad  up  the  Copper  River  Valley,  which 
now  seems  to  be  assured,  the  development  of  this  section  will  be  very 
rapid. 

TIN. 

The  exploitation  and  development  of  the  tin  deposits  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula  continue,  and  small  shipments  of  concentrates  are  made 
from  time  to  time. 

SILVER. 

This  metal  has  been  produced  during  the  year  only  as  a  by-product 
with  gold. 

COAL. 

The  great  value  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  Matanuska  and  Bering 
rivers  having  been  determined  and  transportation  assured,  the  devel- 
opment of  these  fields  is  now  only  awaiting  title.     There  appears 
to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  titles  to  these  lands,  and 
'^n  account  of  the  ffreat  scarcity  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  desire 
'irge  upon  the  Department  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  pro- 
ng of  titles  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  prevention  of  frauds 
.  the  proper  conservation  of  the  resources  or  these  fields.     Some 
difications  of  our  coal  land  laws  should  be  made  to  enable  people 
ting  in  good  faith  to  secure  this  land  in  such  areas  as  to  make  it 
/FoGtable  to  develop  and  market  the  coal. 
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PETROLEUM. 

This  mineral  exists  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Copper  River,  but 
has  not  yet  been  produced  in  commercial  quantities. 

GYPSUM. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Gypsum  Company  continues  its  shipments  of 
gypsum  from  its  mine  on  Chichagon  Island. 

MARBLE. 

The  production  of  marble  from  the  quarries  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  has  increased  materially  during  tne  past  year. 

FORESTS  AXD  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  liUMBBR. 

The  best  timber  section  of  Alaska  is  now  embraced  within  the 
National  Forests.  The  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  timber 
and  lands  in  these  forests  have  been  so  modified  during  the  past  year 
as  to  allay  the  discontent  growing  out  of  the  old  regulations,  and 
these  forests  are  now  so  administered  as  to  conserve  the  timber  and 

Srovide  for  its  most  liberal  use  without  hampering  in  any  way  the 
evelopment  of  the  country  within  their  limits. 
The  production  of  lumber  has  been  only  for  local  uses.    The  mines 
usually  have  their  own  small  sawmills,  and  the  towns  have  larger 
mills  to  furnish  the  towns  and  larger  industries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  National  Forests  in  Alaska: 

National  Forests  in  Alaska. 


Forest.  '  ??l«,5ll*;«i '      Area. 


.  proclamation. 


Acres. 


Afoffnak Dec.  24,1892  408,  WO 

Alexander  Archipelago i  Aug.  20,1902  I  4,506,240 

Chugach ; ;  July  2:$,  1907  '  4,900.000 

TongaflB Sept.  10,1907  |  2,006,000 

Total 11,815,880 


The  regulations  governing  National  Forests  of  Alaska  are  given  in 
Appendix  P. 

EDUCATION. 

The  people  continue  their  interest  and  pride  in  the  public  schools. 
and  they  have  been  wisely  administered  with  gratifying  results  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  27,  1005,  commonly  known  as  the  Nelson  bill,  have 
been  successfully  administered  at  Afognak,  Candle,  Cleary,  Ellamar, 
Haines,  Kodiak,  Longwood  ((Kodiak  post-office),  Reservation  (Val- 
dez  post-office),  and  Sitka.  The  school  at  Hope  had  to  be 
tinned  for  lack  of  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  comply  with 
visions  of  the  statute. 
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I  have  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  necessary  before  a  school  can  be  established  should  be 
reduced  to  fifteen. 

The  government  schools  for  the  education  of  natives  continue  under 
the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
increased  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  and  these  schools  are 
being  extended  as  rapidly  as  conditions  and  good  administration  will 
permit.  An  effort  is  bemg  made  to  establish  the  industrial  features 
of  these  schools  and  to  extend  their  influence  among  the  adults,  as 
well  as  the  school  children,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  expect 
much  good  to  come  from  these  large  expenditures  that  it  must  come 
in  this  way.  Attempts  to  centralize  the  training  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  successful,  as  the  influence  exerted  oy  these  schools, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  purely  local,  and  the  training  of  the  pupil 
is  soon  lost  once  he  is  removed  n*om  the  school  influence  and  returned 
to  his  tribal  conditions. 

The  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Moravians,  the  Meth- 
odists, the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Friends,  the  Swedish 
Evangelical,  the  independent  missionary,  William  Duncan,  at  Met- 
lakahtla,  and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  has  been  generously 
maintained  and  supported  in  Alaska  by  the  Russian  Government 
have  all  been  doing  good,  and  the  good  influence  of  their  schools  ana 
minions  is  very  apparent  among  the  natives. 

There  are  many  instances  where  the  natives  have  been  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization  through  these  influences,  and  it  seems  but 
fair  and  right  that  some  means  should  be  provided  by  which  a  native 
could  acquire  all  kinds  of  property  and  transmit  it  to  his  descendants. 

liABOR    SUPPT^Y. 

There  has  been  a  decided  shortage  of  labor  in  the  Fairbanks  dis- 
trict, southeastern  Alaska,  and  along  the  southern  coast,  where  rail- 
road construction  and  mining  are  being  pushed. 

CONDITION    OF    TIIK     IXDIAKS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  coast  Indians  is  improving.  His 
desire  for  work  and  his  opportunity  for  securing  it  are  both  increas- 
ing. Ilis  earning  capacity  and  his  desire  to  live  as  the  whites  are 
likewise  increasing.  Unfortunately  his  tendency  to  indulge  in  the 
vices  of  the  whites  is  also  increasing,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  him  against  these  vices  should  be  strengthened. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  native  is  the  whisky  peddler,  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  law  to  prevent  this  whisky 
traffic,  it  has  increased  with  the  Indian's  earning  capacity.  It  seems 
therefore  desirable  that  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  Indians  should  be 
made  a  felony,  punisliable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
that  a  small  appropriation  should  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  or  more  men  to  hunt  down  this  class  of  lawbreakers  and  bring 
to  punishment. 

^ress,  in  its  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  has 

ed  also  for  their  support,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 

ihe  sick  and  the  indigent  natives  and  provide  them  with  neces- 

aedical  attention  and  sustenance  in  time  of  need.     We  can  not 
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Iiope  to  reftdi  mt  mice  all  cases  of  suffermg  among  these  people,  but 
an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  sacoor  those  in  need,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  con- 
tinued encooragement  from  Congress  we  will  soon  do  away  with 
modi  of  the  distress  which  has  prevailed  from  time  to  time  amcMig 
the  natives. 

AliASKA-TITKOX-PACIFIC    EXPOSITION. 

The  citizens  of  Seattle,  with  commendable  spirit  of  energy,  have 
determined  to  hold,  in  1909  an  exposition  of  the  resources  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  Alliska  and  Yukon  territories,  and  the  island  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  The  growing  importance  of  Alaska  in 
the  world's  commerce  should  be  exploited  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
earnestly  ho^ed  that  Congress  at  its  coming  session  will  make  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  a  creditable  exhibit  of  Alaska's  resources. 

PUBLIC    BITIL.DIXG8. 

The  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  vaults 
for  the  courts  at  Valdez  and  Ketchikan  remains.  If  these  are  pro- 
vided, the  records  of  title  to  property  in  this  territory  will  be  fairly 


I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  general  offices  of  the  district  at  Juneau.  These 
oflfees  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  town  in  buildings  without 
vaults  or  provisions  for  securing  the  records  a^inst  Sre.  Title 
can  now  be  secured  to  a  suitable  site,  and  the  reduction  in  rents  would 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  necessary  cost  of  construction. 

•      liEGISIiATIOX    D£SIREI>. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  for  the  revision  of  the 
Ala^an  Code  of  Laws. 

I  also  desire  to  impress  upon  Congrress  the  importance  and  growing 
necessity  for  a  fourth  judicial  division  for  that  portion  of  Alaska 
along  tne  coast  west  of  Yakutat  Bay  and  extending  to  the  interior 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  The  increased  activity  of  business  in 
this  proposed  district  has  been  very  great  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  gives  greater  promise  of  increase  and  permanency  than  any  other 
section  of  Alaska.  Serious  conflicts  over  rights  of  way  with  rioting 
and  bloodshed  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  within  the  pro- 
posed district.  Other  conflicts  over  rights  of  way  are  likely  to  arise, 
and  if  not  speedily  determined,  may  result  in  acts  of  violence,  or 
seriously  retard  the  development  of  this  great  country.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  creation  of  this  division  is  of  prime  necessity. 

Congestion  of  business  in  the  second  and  third  judicial  divisions 
caused  by  the  large  amount  of  litipition  continues,  and  a  fifth  judge, 
to  be  assigned  to  such  division  as  the  Attorney-General  might  direct, 
should  be  provided.  The  judge  of  the  second  judicial  division  has 
been  unable  to  leave  his  court  for  several  years,  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  business  would  seem  to  demand  his  relief  by  an  additional 
S'udge.  The  development  of  claims  and  production  of  gold  hav< 
lindered  by  the  great  amount  of  litigation  in  this  district, 
quick  determination  of  this  litigation  should  be  had. 
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I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  regarding  the  enactment  of 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor,  or  licensing  the  sale  thereof, 
within  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  a  railroad  or  other  enterprise  employ- 
ing 100  or  more  men,  except  in  an  incorporated  town. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  development  of  the 
coal  lands  in  Alaska,  which  have  assumed  greater  importance  during 
the  past  year  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Railroads  are  now  buildmg  to  the  Matanuska  and  Bering 
River  coal  fields,  and  if  title  can  be  secured  to  lands  in  these  districts 
in  sufficient  areas  to  justify  development,  Alaska  within  two  years 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast 

By  a  decision  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
August  16,  1900  (L.  D.  30,  226),  it  is  held  that  "  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2331  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  all  placer 
mining  claims  located  after  May  10,  1872,  must  conform  as  near  as 
practicable  with  the  United  States  system  of  public  land  surveys 
and  the  rectangular  subdivision  of  surveys,  whether  the  locations  are 
upon  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands." 

Prior  to  rendering  the  decision  mentioned  above,  it  had  never  been 
affirmatively  held  by  the  Department  that  locations  of  placer  claims 
upon  unsurveyed  lands  must  conform  as  near  as  practicable  with 
the  United  States  system  of  public  land  surveys  ana  the  rectangular 
subdivisions  of  such  surveys,  i.  e.,  rectangular  in  form  with  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  boundary  lines,  nor  was  it  required  by  the 
departmental  regulations  issued  before  those  of  July  26,  1901. 

Under  the  former  understanding  of  the  law,  placer  locations  upon 
unsurveyed  lands  were  staked  out  upon  such  lines  and  in  such  shapes 
as  to  include  the  gold-producing  ground  to  the  amount  allowed  by 
law,  and  at  various  times  a  number  of  those  were  officially  surveyed 
upon  the  lines  of  the  locations.  Surveys  were  approved  and  the 
tracts  embraced  thereby  were  patented  to  the  claimants,  although  the 
boundaries  of  the  claims  did  not  practically  nor  approximately  con- 
form with  the  rectangular  system  of  the  public-land  surveys  and 
there  were  explanations  as  to  why  such  conformity  was  impracticable. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  prospectors  and  miners 
that  the  requirement  in  question  only  applied  to  locations  made  upon 
ground  over  which  the  subdivision  lines  of  the  public-land  surveys 
had  been  extended,  nor  is  it  deemed  probable  that  but  a  very  few  of 
them  yet  know  th^t  locations  upon  unsurveyed  areas  not  in  conform- 
ity with  said  requirement  have  been  adjudged  illegal  by  depart- 
mental ruling.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  placer 
locations  in  Alaska  (over  no  part  of  which  the  subdi visional  lines  of 
public  surveys  have  been  extended)  are  not  made,  so  far  as  their 
boundaries  are  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  now  con- 
strued, and  the  invalidation  of  them  by  the  present  construction  of  it 
is  liable  to  result  in  serious  loss  to  many  honest  and  industrious 
miners  who  had  thought,  and  had  reason  to  think,  they  were  acting 
in  accordance  with  legal  requirements  when  marking  out  their  loca- 
tions. It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  great  majority  of  the  miners 
to  conform  with  these  provisions  of  law  requiring  laying  off  their 
claims,  as  they  are  not  equipped  with  any  sort  of  surveying  instru- 
ments and  are  generally  remote  from  a  surveyor.    I  therefore  recom- 
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mend  that  the  law  regarding  placer  locations  in  Alaska  be  so  chan^d 
as  to  make  the  area  the  controlling  feature  of  the  location,  and  that 
the  locations  already  made  be  expressly  validated  and  patents  be 
issued  if  the  -area  does  not  exceed  that  now  allowed  by  law. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  to  take  up  its  lands  under  the  homestead  and 
under  other  land  laws  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify  the  establishmenit 
of  base  lines  for  surveys  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  recommend  that 
a  suitable  appropriation  be  allowed  the  surveyor-general  of  this  Ter- 
ritory to  begin  tne  measurement  and  establishment  of  these  base  lines. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  law  regarding  public  surveys  in 
Alaska  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  these  surveys  to  be  made  at  a  per 
diem  compensation,  experience  having  shown  that  competent  and 
reliable  surveyors  will  not  submit  bids  for  executing  these  surveys  at 
the  mjleage  rate  now  allowed  by  law. 

The  growing  importance  of  shipping  to  Alaska  requires  that  our 
coast  be  better  lighted  and  thorouffhly  surveyed.  While  Congress 
has  been  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  Alaska  in  these  matters,  I  feel  that 
the  increasing  needs  of  navigation  require  a  larger  annual  expendi- 
ture for  these  purposes  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  More  lights 
should  be  established,  and  a  separate  light-house  district  created  for 
Alaska. 

Our  game  laws  are  not  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  I 
earnest^  recommend  that  a  law  similar  in  its  provisions  to  House 
bill  26032,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  be  enacted. 

The  act  approved  March  2,  1907,  regarding  affidavits  of  assessment 
work  was  intended  to  provide  such  proof  of  ownership  of  claims  as 
to  diminish  the  controversies  over  the  ownership  of  placer  claims  in 
Alaska.  The  law  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  determine 
whether  it  has  accomplished  the  desired  results,  but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Congress  should  go  further  and  define,  in  length  of  tunnel  or 
depth  of  shaft,  what  constitutes  assessment  work,  and  that  assessment 
requirements  should  be  made  upon  all  locations  within  ninety  davs 
after  location.  The  law  should  further  provide  that  eight  times  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  a  single  claim  to 
continue  ownership  for  one  year  should  be  performed  on  each  asso- 
ciation claim  during  the  year.  These  requirements  are  in  line  with 
recent  legislation  oithe  mining  States  and  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
do  away  with  the  evils  of  the  power  of  attorney  and  the  wholesale 
staking  of  association  claims. 

We  are  now  expending  large  sums  of  money  annually  for  the  educa- 
tion of  natives  and  for  the  education  of  children  of  white  and  mixed 
blood.  The  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  expense,  on  account 
of  failure  of  children  of  school  age  to  attend  the  schools.  To  secure 
better  results  it  is  necessarj'  that  some  form  of  compulsory  education 
law  be  enacted. 

ri8n. 

Salmon. — The  total  pack  of  the  canneries  for  the  year  will  be  about 
2,140,000  cases  of  4  dozen  1-pound  cans  to  the  case.  The  price  of 
salmon  has  been  such  as  to  insure  a  good  profit  to  the  canneries  on 
this  years'  output. 
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A  new  industry,  that  of  mild  curing  king  salmon,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  past  year,  and  has  proved 
to  be  very  profitable  to  the  fishermen.  The  purchasers  of  msh  for 
this  purpose  pay  much  higher  prices  for  king  salmon  than  the  can- 
neries. It  is  found  that  this  fish  can  be  caught  in  various  sections 
throughout  the  year,  and  therefore  the  fishermen  living  in  Alaska  are 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  during  the  entire  year. 

The  experiment  of  hatching  salmon  fry  continues  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  and  some  of  the  canner- 
ies.    No  definite  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  have  more  agents  each  year  in 
Alaska  to  look  after  the  regulations  for  salmon  fisheries  and  to  pre- 
vent illegal  fishing. 

Halibut. — ^The  Dusiness  of  halibut  fishing  continues  to  grow  as 
transportation  facilities  improve. 

Cod. — ^There  is  a  limitea  business  in  fishing  for  this  fish.  A  few 
vessels  are  engaged  in  it,  catching  the  fish,  salting,  and  taking  them 
for  final  preparation  for  market  to  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 

Herring. — This  fish  is  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and 
guano,  and  an  old-established  oil  and  guano  factory  at  Killisnoo 
maintains  a  population  of  200  whites  and  natives. 

Wfiales. — ^A  plant  for  extracting  oil  and  making  guano  from 
whales,  which  inhabit  the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska  in  large  num- 
bers, has  been  located  on  Admiralty  Island  and  will  soon  be  in  full 
operation. 

FURS. 

The  value  of  the  furs  shipped  from  Alaska  during  the  past  year 
has  increased  30  per  cent,  but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  high  prices 
which  have  prevailed  the  past  year. 

CABIiES    AND    TEIiEGRAPHS. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  people  of  Alaska  by  the  military  cable 
and  telegraph  continues  to  be  excellent  and  highly  beneficial.  The 
land  lines  are  being  strengthened  and  secured  against  breakdowns 
and  the  service  is  growing  better  from  year  to  year. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  location  of  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  through  the  Copper  River  Valley  the,  cable  has  not  been 
extended  to  Katalla,  but  Congress  at  its  last  session  provided  for 
such  extension  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  terminus  of  this  railroad  is 
definitely  determined  upon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  reappropriate  the  revenues  of  the  cable  from  time  to  time 
until  the  land  lines  are  put  in  the  best  possible  shape  and  the  cabje 
is  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  west  as  Unalaska.  I  desire  to 
commend  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  for 
the  excellent  service  given  us  during  the  past  year.  Much  credit  is 
also  due  the  officers  and  men  at  the  army  posts  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  for  securing  uninterrupted  telegraph  service. 
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SURVEYS. 

The  (jeoloeical  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys  continue  their 
ezoellent  work  in  Alaska,  and  we  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  liberal 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  these  surveys. 

BOARD    OF    ROAD    COMMISSIONERS. 

The  personnel  of  this  board  continues  as  at  first  organized,  with 
Maj.  W.  P.  Richardson,  U.  S.  Army,  as  president.  This  board  has 
prosecuted  its  work  with  great  energy  and  efficiency  and  with  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  the  people  living  m  the  interior  of  Alaska.  It  has 
lud  to  labor  under  many  difficulties,  and  this  is  the  first  year  that  it 
has  been  able  to  work  throughout  the  entire  season,  previous  years 
having  been  spent  largely  in  preliminary  work  and  surveys  and  such 
ocmstruction  as  its  limited  means  would  permit.  With  the  appro- 
priation of  $250,000,  made  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  the  board  has  been  able  to  cover  much  of  the  territory  where 
roacb  and  trails  were  most  needed.  Congress  should  provide  a 
farther  appropriation  at  this  session  in  continuance  of  this  good 
work,  and  if  this  appropriation  is  made,  another  year  or  two  will  see 
a  completed  summer  road  from  the  coast  to  Fairbanks.  The  work 
of  the  road  commissioners  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  people  living 
in  the  interior  of  Alaska  to  secure  during  the  winter  of  1906-7  more 
frequent,  regular,  and  larger  mail  service,  and  this  will  be  further 
improved  upon. 

INSANE. 

There  are  at  present  99  patients  in  the  sanitarium  at  Mount  Tabor, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  being  cared  for  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  with  this  company  January  16,  1905,  at  the  rate  of  $348  per 
annum  for  each  patient  received.  This  is  an  increase  of  24  patients 
over  the  number  treated  at  the  institution  during  the  previous  year. 
An  inspection  of  this  asylum  by  me  has  shown  that  the  Alaska  insane 
are  well  provided  for  and  carefully  treated. 

DISTRICT  HISTORICAIi    UBRARY    AND    MUSEUM. 

The  moneys  received  for  certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  bar, 
for  commissions  to  notaries  public,  and  other  sources  during  the  year, 
and  set  aside  to  be  disbursed  on  the  order  of  the  governor  in  main- 
taining the  District  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  32  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  prescribing  a  civil  code 
for  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  the  act  approved  March  3,  1905, 
entitled  "An  act  to  further  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  District  of  Alaska,"  including  the  balance  on  hand,  aggregated 
$6,519.16,  of  which  $762.88  was  expended,  leaving  an  available  balance 
of  $5,756.28.  A  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
this  fund  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  for  an  increased  emergency 
fund  for  the  extension  of  the  mail  service  for  such  camps  as  may 
come  into  existence  during  the  interval  between  appropriations. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  again  bespeak  the  interest  of  a  generous  Confess  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  vast  territory^  and  m  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  continue  its  liberality  in  the  appro- 
priations for  mails,  roads,  cables,  telegraph  extensions,  light-houses, 
buoys,  aids  to  navigation,  and  geological  and  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
veys until  such  time  as  the  resources  of  the  country  will  develop  to 
a  point  where  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  HOGGATT, 

Oovemor  of  Alaska. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  fund 

for  the  year  ended  September  SO,  1907. 

BECEIPTS. 

i9oa 

Oct      1.  Balance  last  report $3,969.08 

Oct      a  Whitney  W.  Clarke,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct      a  Richard  C.  Wood,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct      6.  ^hn  J.  Kashevnikov,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct      a  L.  Ghapin,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    11.  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Ck)mpany,  qualifications 5. 0<) 

Oct    11.  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company,  power  of  attor- 
ney   5.00 

Oct    15.  James  M.  Streeten,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    20.  John  H.  Kelly,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    22.  Herbert  Webster,  notary  public 10.00 

Oct    27.  John  E.  RIsley,  member  of  bar laOO 

Oct    27.  Clay  Allen,  member  of  bar 

Oct    27.  P.  D.  Overfleld,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Oct    31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  and  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  October  1  to 

October  31,  inclusive,  us  per  itemized  statement  No.  1 .13a  55 

Nov.    1.  Bampford  O.  Wilbur,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.     3.  C.  R.  Corbusler,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.     a  R.  L.  Petty,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.     a  C.  D.  Murane,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  14.  C.  M.  Thuland,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  la  Arthur  Frame,  notary  public 10.00 

Nov.  30.  Thomas  P.  WIckes,  member  of  bar #        10.00 

Nov.  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  November  1 

to  November  30,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  2.  7a  30 

Dec.     a  Joseph  H.  Murray,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    10.  F.  F.  Burgin,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    10.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    10.  J.  H.  Shoechert,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.    la  W.  B.  Stout,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.   31.  J.  W.  Dignan,  notary  public 10.00 

Dec.   31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  December  1 

to  December  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  3.  79. 30 
1907. 
Jan.   31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  is- 
suance of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  January  1  to 

January  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  4 80. 45 

Feb.     1.  Richard  Johnson,   notary   public 10.00 

Feb.     6.  John  Y.  Ostrander,  notary  public 10.00 

Feb.      6.  L.  V.  Ray,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.     6.  Fritz  Voges,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.     a  Frederick  F.  Burgin,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.     a  John  P.  Fay,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.     a  Henry  Rodin,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Feb.    11.  Agricultural  Insurance  Company,  qualifications 5.00 

Feb.   15.  Andrew  J.  Balliet,  commissioner  of  deeds 5.00 

F*.  2a  J.  L.  Galen,  notary  public 10.00 
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1907. 
Feb.   28.  Receipts   from    foreign    and   domestic   incorporations   and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  Febfuary  28,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  state- 
ment No.  5 160.50 

Mar.  11.  Charles  H.  Cosgrove,  notary  public - 10.00 

Mar.  11.  The  Globe  and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company,  qualifica- 
tions    5.00 

Mar.  13.  J.  W.  Dignan,  member  of  bar 10. 00 

Mar.  13.  H.  S  Farris,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  13.  John  W.  Arctander,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Mar.  14.  Chauncie  E.  Johnston,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  14.  Carrie  G.  Gravem,  notary  public 10.00 

Mar.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certilicates  with  seal  affixed  from  March  1  to 

March  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  6 135.06 

Apr.     4.  Joseph  B.  Brainan,  commissioner  of  deeds 6.00 

Apr.    18.  James  W.  Kelly,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.    20.  Samuel  T.  Jeffrey,  notary  public 10  00 

Apr.    29.  Dwight  B.  Skinner,  notary  public 10.00 

Apr.   30.  L.  R.  Gillette,  notary  public .•  10.00 

Apr.   30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  April  1  to 

April  30  Inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  7 122. 10 

May     2.  H.  L.  Cadmus,  commissioner  of  deeds ^ 5.00 

May     3.  M.  O.  Carlson,  notary  public 10.00 

May     7.  E.  E.  Silver,  notary  public 10.00 

May    10.  L.  P.  Smith,  notary  public 10.00 

May    13.  G.  C.  Britton,  notary  public 10.00 

May   31.  E.  E.  Ritchie,  member  of  bar 10.00 

May   31.  J.  Cannon,  member  of  bar 10.00 

May   31.  H.  S.  Farris,  member  of  bar 10.00 

May   31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  May  1  to 

May  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  8 141.68 

June    3.  John  C.  Kellum,  notary  public 10.00 

June    3.  W.  P.  Rodgors,  notary  public 10.00 

June    5.  Ira  Bronson,  membor  of  bar 10.00 

June  10.  S.  J.  Kane,  notary  public 10.00 

June  11.  Northern  Life  Insurance  Company,  qualifications 5.00 

June  11.  Ella  F.  Braman,  commissioner  of  deeds 5.00 

June  15.  M.  S.  Whittier,  notary  public 10.00 

June  18.  Julius  Singer,  notary  public 10.00 

June  28.  J.  J.  Cory,  notary  public 10.00 

June  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  June  1  to 

June  30,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  9 173.80 

July      3.  Don  A.  Stewart,  notary  public 10.00 

July     3.  Emma  R.  Steiner,  notary  i)ublic 10.00 

July     3.  M.  K.   Struhle,  notary  public 10.00 

July     8.  Joseph  Zuboff,  notary  public 10.00 

July    11.  Pioneer  Insurance  Association,  qualifications 5.00 

July    15.  Robert  S.  Cary,  notary  public 10.00 

July    15.  T.  M.  Clowes,  notary  public 10.00 

July    10.  A.  J.  Beecber,  notary  public 10.00 

July    16.  F.  E.  Barbour,  notary  public 10.00 

July    22.  Parke  Godwin,  member  of  bar 10.00 

July    27.  A.  n.  Wheatley.  notary  public 10.00 

July    31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  July  1  to 

July  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  10 143.05 

Aug.     2.  O.  D.  Cochran,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.      5.  Jay  Monroe  Latimer,  notary  pui>lic 10.00 

Aug.      8.  Clark  Davis,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.    10.  J.  H.  Hencken,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.    10.  John  E.  Coffer,  notary  public 10.00 

Au^.    12.  H.  M.  Badger,  notar>^  public 10.00 

Aug.   17,  Wiiiiam  A.  Gilmore,  notary  pMbWc 10.00 
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Aug.    17.  Bell  B.  Blodgett,  notary  public $10.00 

Aug.    22.  R.  M.  Dodson,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.   30.  Alfred  B.  Lewis,  notary  public 10.00 

Aug.  31.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  seal  affixed  from  August  1 

to  August  31,  inclusive,  as  per  itemized  statement  No.  11.  240.05 

S^t    3.  Carl  Hartman,  member  of  bar 10.00 

Sept    3.  William  Moore,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept    3.  Harvey  E.  Shields,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept    3.  Geo.  D.  Campbell,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  10.  W.  M.  Eddy,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  10.  M.  A.  Cruise,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  16.  Adelaide  Z.  Hayden,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  16.  R.  B.  Milroy,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  20.  Pioneer  Insurance  Association,  power  of  attorney 5.00 

Sept  21.  Chas.  E.  M.  Cole,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept.  30.  Fred  G.  Lemmon,  notary  public 10.00 

Sept  30.  Ina  S.  Liebhardt,  notary  public : 10.00 

S^t  30.  Receipts  from  foreign  and  domestic  incorporations  and  the 
issuance  of  certificates  with  senl  affixed  from  September  1 
to   September  30,   inclusive,   as   per   itemized   statement 

No.   12 243.  65 

Total 6,  519. 16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1906. 

Nov.     9.  Alaska  Monthly  Magazine,  voucher  No.  1 $2.50 

Nov.  -15.  The  Skagway  Daily  Alaskan,  voucher  No.  2 9.00 

Nov.    15.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  voucher  No.  3 7.  50 

Nov.    15.  Castle  &  Moreno,  voucher  No.  4 10.00 

Nov.    15.  Walter  S.  Coutant,  voucher  No.  5 6.00 

1907. 

Jan.    14.  Juneau  Transfer  Company,  voucher  No.  6 4.00 

Jan.   31.  The  Daily  Miner,  Ketchikan,  voucher  No.  7__"_ 12.00 

Feb.     9.  The  Daily  Alaskan,  Skagway,  voucher  No.  8 9. 00 

Feb.    14.  The  Douglas  Lsland  News,  voucher  No.  9 9.00 

Feb.    19.  V.  L.  Holt,  voucher  No.  10 21.75 

Feb.   28.  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  voucher  No.  11 ,   138.50 

Feb.    28.  Lowman    &    Hauford    Stationery    and    Printing    Company, 

voucher  No.  12 44.05 

Biar.     6.  Juneau  Transfer  Company,  voucher  No.  13 1.00 

Mar.     8.  The  Ketchikan  Mining  News,  voucher  No.  14 3.00 

Mar.     8.  Alaska  Furniture  and  Undertaking  Company,  vouclicr  No. 

15 55. 00 

Mar.     8.  The  Alaska  Sentinel,  vouclier  No.  16 4.00 

Mar.    29.  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  voucher  No.  17 4.50 

Apr.      8*  The  Alaska  Transcript,  voucher  No.  18 2.  00 

Apr.      9.  Lowman   &    Hanford    Stationery    and   Printing    Company, 

voucher  No.  19 1.80 

May    10.  Yukon  Valley  News,  voucher  No.  20 27.00 

May    20.  Post-I n tel I igencef  Company,  vouclier  No.  21 6.00 

May   22.  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.,  voucher  No.  22 8.00 

May    31.  The  Chicago  Record- Hera  Id,  voucher  No.  23 5.50 

May   31.  The  Sun,  New  York,  voucher  No.  24 8.00 

June  12.  G.  A.  Jeffery,  vouclier  No.  25 40.00 

July     5.  The  Times  Printing  Company,  voucher  No.  26 6.00 

July  -23.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  voucher  No.  27 247.25 

July    31.  C.  W.  Young  Company,  voucher  No.  28 49.60 

Aug.   13.  John  P.  Benson,  voucher  No.  29 2.00 

Aug.    15  Juneau  Transfer  Company,  voucher  No.  30 2.50 

Sept  19.  Alaska  Pacific  Express  Company,  voucher  No.  31 1.65 

Sept  19.  The  Arthur  FI.  Clark  Company,  voucher  No.  32 6.  75 

Sept  30.  John  J.  Clark,  voucher  No.  3:^ 8.03 

Sept  30.  By   balance 5,756.28 

Total  6,519.16 

34904— lAT  IWl—voL  2 ;iO 
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APPENDIX  B. 

OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY. 

DISTRICT   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Wilford  B.  Hoggatt,  Juneau. 
Secretary  to  the  governor,  William  H.  Loller,  Juneau. 
Ex-oflScio  secretary  of  Alaska,  William  L.  Distin,  Juneau. 
Delegate  to  CJongress,  Thomas  Cale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

UNITED  STATES   SURVEYOR-GENERAL'S   OFFICE. 

Juneau. — William  L.  Distin,  surveyor-general;  George  Stowell,  chief  clerk; 
Martin  George,  chief  draftsman ;  John  J.  Clarke,  stenographer  and  typewriter 
clerk ;  William  F.  Jeffreys,  transcribing  clerk ;  William  Rugg,  draftsman ; 
Laurence  Delmore,  copyist;  Harry  Andrews,  messenger. 

United  States  deputy  surveyors. — A.  J.  Adams,  Valdez ;  C.  M.  Anderson,  Seat- 
tle ;  G.  M.  Ashford,  Nome ;  E.  G.  Allen,  Fairbanks ;  George  E.  Baldwin,  Valdez ; 
A.  G.  Blake,  Nome;  Webster  Brown,  Seattle;  J.  C.  Barber,  Ketchikan;  T.  C. 
Breitenstein,  Forks,  Wash. ;  Frank  E.  G.  Berry,  Wickersham,  Jack  Wade  P.  O. ; 
John  C.  Cameron,  Seward;  John  J.  Cryderman,  Elliott  Creek;  C.  E.  David- 
son, Juneau ;  Eugene  A.  Fenton,  Wickersham,  Jack  Wade  P.  O. ;  T.  H.  George^ 
Juneau;  Clinton  Gurnee,  Manhattan,  Nev. ;  C.  *S.  Hubbell,  Valdez;  Herman 
Heinze,  Chicago,  111. ;  W.  A.  Hesse,  Nome ;  W.  H.  Hampton,  Katalla ;  Udo  Hesse, 
Seattle ;  R.  A.  Jackson,  Fairbanks ;  G.  A.  Kyle,  Seward ;  Albert  Lascy,  Latouche ; 
Frank  H.  Lascy,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. ;  Edward  F.  Lewis,  Nome;  A.  B.  Lewis, 
Homer;  J.  L.  McPherson,  Seattle;  J.  A.  McQuinn,  Portland;  A.  J.  Meals,  Val- 
dez; Leroy  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan;  Luclen  S.  Robe,  Fairbanks;  Henry  States, 
Juneau;  D.  B.  Skinner,  Katalla;  Roy  W.  Sweet,  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Lynn  W. 
Storm,  Valdez;  Richard  Waite.  jr.,  Illiamna;  Henry  S.  Waterman,  Valdez; 
N.  B.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan :  D.  S.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan. 

United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyors. — A.  J.  Adams,  Valdez;  George  M. 
Ashford,  Nome;  E.  G.  Allen,  Fairbanks;  Mark  N.  Ailing,  Nome;  F.  E.  G.  Berry, 
Wickersham,  Jack  Wade  P.  O. ;  B.  D.  Blakesleo,  Nome;  George  E.  Baldwin, 
Valdez ;  John  C.  Barber,  Ketchikan ;  Arthur  G.  Blako,  Nome ;  Webster  Brown, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  T.  C.  Breitenstein,  Forks,  Wash. ;  C.  E.  Chapman,  Valdez ;  J.  B. 
Cameron.  Seward;  John  J.  Cryderman,  Elliott  Creek;  C.  E.  Davidson,  Juneau; 
E.  A.  Penton,  Wickersham,  Jack  Wade  P.  O. :  David  Fox,  jr.,  Rutland,  Vt ; 
T.  H.  George,  Juneau  ;  Clinton  Gurnee,  Manhattan,  Nev. ;  Herman  Heinze,  Chi- 
cago, 111,;  W.  A.  Ilesse,  Nome;  II.  H.  Harvey,  Teller:  W.  H.  Hampton,  Katalla; 
Udo  Hesse,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Charles  S.  Ilubbell,  Katalla ;  R.  A.  Jackson,  Fair- 
banks; xVlbert  Lascy,  Latouche;  Frank  H.  Lascy,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.;  E.  Frank- 
ling  Lewis,  Nome;  A.  R.  Lewis,  Homer;  S.  L.  rx)vell,  Skagway ;  J.  L.  McPher- 
son, Seattle,  Wash.;  John  A.  McQuinn,  Portland,  Greg,;  A.  J.  Meals,  Valdez; 
W.  I*.  Rodgers,  Katalla :  L.  D.  Ryus,  Ketchikan  ;  Lucien  S.  Robe,  Fairbanks ; 
Henry  States,  Juneau:  Dwight  R.  Skinner,  Katalla;  Lynn  W.  Storm,  Valdez; 
D.  S.  Whitfield,  Ketchikan;  J.  Potter  Whittren,  Nome;  W.  H.  Warreh,  Nome; 
Richard  Waite,  jr.,  Illiamna;  Joseph  W.  Woodford,  Dolomi ;  H.  S.  Waterman, 
Valdez. 

UNITED  STATES   CUSTOMS  OFFICIALS. 

Juneau. — Clarence  L.  Hobart,  collector;  J.  R.  Willis,  special  deputy  collector; 
Fred  S.  Williams,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  Milson  S.  Dobbs,  deputy  col- 
lector and  insi)ector:  George  M.  Simpkins,  deputy  collector  and  inspector; 
Arthur  Royse,  stenographer  and  typewriter. 

Ketehiknn. — John  R.  Roegle.  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  L.  Abrams, 
deputy  collector  and  inspector;  IMchard  L.  Colby,  deputy  collector  and  Inspector; 
H,  M.  Stackpole,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

WrangcJl. — F.  E.  Bronson,  der)uty  collector  in  charge;  L.  M.  Churchill,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

Skarnray. — Matthew  Bridge,  deputy  collector  in  charge:  J.  F.  Pugh,  deputy 

collector  and  inspector:  M.  S.  Whittior,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  H.  E. 

•nckman,   deputy   c-ollector   and    insi)ector;    Montgomery    A.    Snow,   deputy 

»r  and  inspector  (navigation  season)  ;  C.  E.  Naghel,  deputy  collector  and 
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Mmpector  (navlgatloii  season) ;  V.  R.  Plank,  deputy  collector  and  inspector 
(navigation  season). 

Bwmmit  White  Pass, — George  6.  Miller,  deputy  collector  and  inspector. 

Bogle. — Clarence  L.  Andrews,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  John  J.  Hillard, 
depatj  collector  and  inspector;  George  W.  Woodruff,  deputy  collector  and 
im^iector;  E.  R.  Stivers,  deputy  collector  and  inspector;  J.  A.  Folsom,  deputy 
collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season). 

FortymUe. — Fred  J.  Vandewall,  deputy  collector  in  charge;  James  H.  Van 
Zandt,  deputy  collector  and  inspector. 

Bt.  Michael. — ^L.  U.  Stenger,  deputy  collector  In  charge ;  A.  J.  Henderson,  dep- 
uty collector  and  inspector  (navigation  season) ;  T.  P.  Christian,  deputy  collector 
and  inspector  (navigation  season) ;  F.  H.  Chestnut,  deputy  collector  and 
taupector  (navigation  season). 

Name. — G.  D.  Garfield,  deputy  collector  in  charge ;  R.  W.  J.  Reed,  deputy  col- 
lector and  inspector;  Robert  J.  Williams,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navi- 
gation season) ;  V.  A.  Milroy,  deputy  collector  and  inspector  (navigation 
■eaflon). 

Vnaiaska. — ^N.  B.  Bolshanin,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

JTodioJk. — ^William  B,  Pence,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Seioard, — B.  F.  Pitman,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

Valdez. — ^E3dward  B.  Spiers,  deputy  collector  in  charge. 

£Ulto.— Victor  L.  Holt,  deputy  collector  in  charge ;  Henry  L.  Bahrt,  laborer. 

UNrrED   STATES   COURTS. 

DMeion  No.  1. — Royal  A.  Gunnison,  judge,  Juneau;  C.  C.  Page,. clerk  of 
oourt,  Jnnean ;  A.  W.  Fox,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Juneau;  M.  H.  McLellan,  dep- 
uty clerk  of  court,  Skagway ;  D.  C.  Abrams,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Ketchikan ; 
B.  R  Robertson,  assistant  clerk  of  court,  Juneau ;  E.  W.  Petitt,  assistant  clerk 
of  court,  Juneau;  Harold  Lull,  court  stenographer,  Juneau;  John  J.  Boyce, 
United  States  district  attorney,  Juneau;  William  A.  Barnhill,  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  Juneau;  George  W.  Irving,  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  Ketchikan ;  James  M.  Shoup,  United  States  marshal,  Juneau ; 
W.  H.  McNair,  chief  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Juneau;  H.  L.  Faulkner, 
dqioty  United  States  marshal,  Juneau;  J.  P.  Campbell,  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  Ketchikan ;  A.  G.  Shoup,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Sitka ;  Hector 
McLean,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Skagway;  William  D.  Grant,  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  Wrangell ;  H.  B.  Le  Fevre,  United  States  commissioner, 
Skagway;  Carl  Spuhn,  United  States  commissioner,  Killisnoo;  Sydney  Flower, 
United  States  commissioner,  Sitka ;  H.  H.  Folsom,  United  States  commissioner, 
Jnneau ;  E.  S.  StackpolCf  United  States  Commissioner,  Ketchikan ;  L.  A.  Slane, 
United  States  commissioner,  Hoonah;  William  Duncan,  United  States  com- 
missioner, Metlakahtla. 

DM9ion  No,  2. — Alfred  S.  Moore,  judge,  Nome ;  John  H.  Dunn,  clerk  of  court 
Nome;  Angus  McBride,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Nome;  Edwin  H.  Flynn,  deputy 
deiic  of  court,  St  Michael ;  Otto  Zoeckler,  bookkeeper,  clerk's  office,  Nome ; 
Sam  C.  Taylor,  stenographer,  clerk's  office,  Nome;  Carl  J.  Lomen,  transcribing 
derk,  clerk's  office,  Nome;  Charles  W.  Vickery,  license  clerk,  clerk's  office, 
Nome;  John  J.  Reagan,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Nome;  George  B. 
Grigsby,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Nome;  W.  N.  Landers,  assistant 
United  States  attorney,  Nome;  Thomas  Cader  Powell,  United  States  marshal, 
Nome;  Ranald  W.  Thompson,  chief  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nome; 
Frank  A.  Newton,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nome;  John  H.  D.  Bouse, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nome;  James  J.  Stokes,  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  Nome;  David  B.  Fuller,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nome;  Lloyd 
li.  Scott,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nome;  Robert  H.  Humber,  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  Nome ;  William  L.  Curry,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
Nome;  Clyde  C.  Coleman,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Innoko;  Hugh  J.  Lee, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  St.  Michael ;  Daniel  J.  Wynkoop,  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  Solomon;  Thomas  R.  White,  deputy  United  States  marshal, 
Gonncil;  Henry  H.  Darrah,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Shelton;  Isaac 
Evans,  deputy  United  States  marshal.  Teller;  John  C.  Tolman,  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  Candle ;  F.  E.  Fuller.  United  States  commissioner.  Cape  Nome 
precinct  Nome;  G.  A.  Adams,  United  States  commissioner.  Council  City  pre- 
cinct Council;  E.  H.  Flynn,  United  States  commissioner,  St.  Michael  precinct, 
St  Michael ;  S.  C.  Henton,  United  States  commissioner,  Port  Clarence  precinct 
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Teller;  Lars  Gunderson,  United  States  commissioner,  Kougarok  precinct,  Sbd-. 
ton;  George  D.  Campbell,  United  States  commissioner,  Fairhaven  precinct. 
Candle;  S.  R.  Spriggs,  United  States  commissioner,  Noatak-Kobok  precinct, 
Barrow;  Martin  F.  Moran,  United  States  commissioner,  Noatak-Kobnk  pre- 
cinct, Shungnak;  Alfred  S.  Kepner,  United  States  commissioner,  Houlitna 
rrecinct,  Hobson;  W.  A.  Vinal,  United  States  commissioner,  Innoko  precinct, 
Moore  City ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  Little  Diomede  precinct. 

Division  3. — James  Wickersham,  judge,  Fairbanks;  Mward  J.  Stier,  clerk 
of  court,  Fairbanks;  A.  E.  Maltby,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Fairbanks;  H.  R. 
Sbepard,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Fairbanks ;  F,  C.  Kenyon,  assistant  clerk  of  court, 
Fairbanks ;  B.  A.  Henderson,  deputy  clerk  of  court,  Valdez ;  U.  G.  Myers,  deputy 
clerk  of  court.  Eagle;  George  A.  Jeffries,  court  stenographer,  Fairbanks;  N.  V. 
Harlan,  United  States  district  attorney,  Fairbanks;  Harry  L.  Cohn,  assistant 
Unitd  States  attorney,  Fairbanks ;  W.  T.  Scott,  assistant  United  States  attorney, 
Valdez ;  L.  V.  Ray,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  Seward ;  R.  H.  Geoghegan, 
clerk  to  United  States  district  attorney,  Fairbanks;  George  G.  Perry,  United 
States  marshal,  Fairbanks;  Joseph  C.  Dillow,  chief  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal, Fairbanks;  George  Dreibelbis,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks; 
Phillip  North,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks;  John  S.  Harding, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  Fairbanks ;  F.  C.  Wiseman,  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  Cleary  City ;  George  Vautier,  deputy  United  States  marshal.  Fort  Gib- 
bon; James  H.  Johnson,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Coldfoot;  J.  F.  Drake, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  Rampart;  B.  L.  Cloud,  deputy  United  States 
marshal.  Circle  City ;  J.  W.  Robinson,  deputy  United  States  marshal.  Eagle  City ; 
James  M.  Lathrop,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Valdez;  H.  P.  Wybrant, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  Seward;  L.  L.  Bowers,  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  Kodiak ;  C.  L.  Vawter,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Unga ;  Russell 
S.  Bates,  deputy  United  States  marshal,  Nushagak;  James  Wardell,  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  Katalla;  C.  C.  Harmon,  depu^  United  States  marshal, 
Unalaska ;  E.  R.  Brady,  United  States  commissioner.  Forty  Mile  precinct  Forty- 
mile;  George  C.  Britton,  United  States  commissioner.  Kayak  precinct.  Kayak; 
F.  C.  Dreffield,  United  States  commissioner,  Unga  precinct,  Unga;   N.  Gray, 

United    States   commissioner,    Unalaska    precinct,    Unalaska;    Bellieo, 

United  States  commissioner.  Rampart  precinct.  Rampart;  L.  S.  Hewlett,  United 
States  commissioner,  Kenai  precinct,  Seward ;  John  Goodell,  United  States 
commissioner,  Cook  Inlet  precinct.  Cook  Ililet ;  Andrew  Holman,  United  States 
commissioner.  Copper  Center  precinct,  Copper  Center;  Frank  E.  Howard,  United 
States  commissioner,  Koyukulc  precinct,  Koyukuk ;  Jolm  Lyons,  United  States 
commissioner,  Valdez;  U.  G.  Myers,  United  States  commissioner,  Eagle  precinct 
Eagle;  L.  L.  Votaw,  United  States  commissioner,  Circle  precinct,  Circle;  Guy  B. 
Irwin,  United  States  commissioner,  Fairbanks  precinct;  Fairbanks;  John  Bath- 
urst  United  States  commissioner.  Fort  Gibbon;  J.  W.  Dignan,  United  States 
commissioner,  Cleary  City,  Fairbanks  precinct  Cleary ;  J.  E.  Rivard,  United 
States  commissioner,  Chena  precinct  Chena ;  Lee  Van  Slyke,  United  States 
commissioner,  Kantishna  precinct;  II.  L.  Iledger.  United  States  commissioner, 
Richardson  precinct  Tanana ;  Samuel  J.  Marsh,  United  States  commissioner. 
Chandlar  precinct,  Chandlar. 

UNITED    STATES    LAND    OFFICE. 

Division  \o.  J. — Jolm  W.  Dudley,  register,  Juneau;  P.  M.  Mullen,  receiver, 
Juneau ;  H.  K.  Love,  special  agent,  Juneau. 

Division  No.  2. — Jolm  II.  Dunn,  ex  oflicio  register,  Nome;  T.  C.  Powell,  ex 
officio  receiver,  Nome. 

Division  No.  S. — E.  J.  Stier,  ex  officio  register,  Fairbanks;  G.  G.  Perry,  ex 
officio  receiver,  Fairbanks. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charpje  of  Alaska  inves^iirations,  Sitka  :  F.  E. 
Rader,  assistant  at  Rampart;  R.  W.  De  Armond,  assistant  at  Sitka;  P.  H.  Ross, 
assistant  at  Kenal ;  C.  W.  H.  Hekleman,  assistant  at  Copper  Center. 

EDUCATION. 

Wilford  B.   Hoggatt,  ex  olliclo  superintendent  of  pul>lic  instruction,  Juneau; 
irlan    Updegraff,    agent    Washington,    D.    C. ;  William    Hamilton,    assistant 
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flgieDt,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  A.  Kelly,  superintendent,  of  schools,  southern 
dtotrlct,  Sitka ;  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  schools,  northern  district,  Teller. 

8€hool8  maintained  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1901,  for  native  children. 

Afognak,  Miss  L.  L.  Kurtz,  teacher ;  Anvik.  Miss  B.  W.  Sabine,  teacher ;  Bar- 
row, Mrs.  S.  R.  Spriggs,  teacher;  Bethel,  Mr.  S.  R.  Rock,  Mr.  B.  K.  Helmick, 
Mn.  A.  Helmick,  teachers;  Bettles,  Mrs.  M.  Stokes,  teacher;  Copper  Center, 
Mrs.  O.  S.  Clevenger,  teacher;  Council,  Miss  M.  Delick,  teacher;  Deering,  Mrs. 
li.  Gorden,  Miss  B.  Cox,  Miss  A.  Buck,  teachers:  Dillingham,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lirk, 
tracber ;  Douglas,  Mrs.  M.  Hadley,  teacher :  Eagle,  Mr.  George  Boulter,  teacher ; 
Gambell.  Mr.  J.  D.  Bigger,  teacher;  Golofnin,  Miss  A.  Wretling,  teacher; 
Haines,  Miss  M.  Mackintosh,  teacher;  Hoonah,  Miss  S.  Dunaway,  teacher;  Icy 
Cape,  Mr.  F.  F.  Fellows,  teacher ;  Igloo,  Mr.  C.  TJeragel,  teacher ;  Ikogmute,  Mr. 
A*  Sipary,  teacher;  Illiamna,  Mr.  H.  E.  Redmyer,  Mr.  P.  J.  Hatla,*Mr.  P.  A. 
Rista,  teachers;  Jackson,  Miss  M.  McLean,  teacher;  Juneau,  Miss  S.  Peterson, 
teacher;  Kake,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Bod  ley,  teacher;  Kasaan,  Mr.  A.  R.  Law,  teacher; 
KlUlsnoo,  Mrs.  C.  Kilborn,  teacher;  Kivalina,  Mrs.  P.  Walton,  teacher;  Kla- 
wodc.  Miss  N.  G.  Eidgar,  teacher;  Klinquan,  Mrs.  J.  V.  McCullough,  teacher; 
Klukwan,  Miss  Maude  Gaddis,  teacher;  Koserefsky,  Mr.  A.  J.  Markham,  Miss 
M.  Lidwin,  teachers;  Kotzebue,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Geary,  teacher;  Nome,  Mrs.  M. 
McManus,  teacher;  Nulato,  Mr.  J.  V.  O'Hare,  teacher;  Nushagak,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Romlg,  teacher;  Petersburg,  Mr.  H.  A.  Philips,  teacher;  Point  Hope,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Mcintosh,  teacher;  Quinhagak,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Schoechert,  teacher;  Saxman,  Miss 
li.  Oakes,  teacher;  Shakan,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  teacher;  Shishmaref,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Lanfman,  teacher;  Sinuk,  Mr.  M.  A.  Sellou,  teacher;  Sitka,  Miss  C.  Patton, 
teacher;  St  Michael,  Miss  E.  Hopwood,  teacher;  Tatitlek,  Mr.  A.  Malakoff, 
teacher;  Tee  Harbor,  Miss  S.  Peterson,  teacher;  Teller,  Miss  J.  Enestwedt, 
teachef;  Unalakleet,  Miss  K.  Ivanoff,  Mr.  Misha  Ivanoff,  teachers;  Unalaska, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Potter,  Miss  M.  A.  Vinton,  teachers;  Wainwright,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kilbuck, 
teacher ;  Wales,  Mr.  A.  N.  Evans,  Mr.  Thomas  Illayok,  teachers ;  Wrangell,  Miss 
Mabel  Winter,  teacher;  Yakutat,  Mr.  E.  A.  Rasmusson,  teacher;  Yukon,  Miss 
I4.  J.  Wood^,  teacher. 

School  districts  established  under  act  of  January  27,  1905,  for  white  children 
and  children  of  mixed  blood, — Afognak,  Afognak;  Candle,  Candle;  Cleary, 
Cleary  City ;  Council,  Council:  Ellnniar,  Ellamar;  Haines,  Flaines;  Hope,  Hope; 
Katalla,  Katalla ;  Kodiak,  Kodiak ;  Lougwood,  Kodiak  post-office ;  Reservation, 
Valdez  post-office ;  Seward,  Seward ;  Sitka,  Sitka ;  and  Teller,  Teller. 

INTERNAL   RFA'ENUE. 

John  Cameron,  deputy  collector,  Fairbanks. 
D.  H.  TerwilHger,  dejmty  collector,  Juneau. 

IMMIGRATION    INSPECTOR. 

Kazis  Krauczunas,  Ketchikan. 

FOREST    SERVICE. 

W.  A.  Langille,  forest  supervisor,  Ketchikan. 

BUREAU   OF   FISHERIES. 

John  N.  Cobb,  assistant  agent  at  tlie  salmgn  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

Augustus  Bean,  Sitka ;  Kat  le  an,  Sitka ;  Thomas  Snuck,  Klawack ;  Son  i  hat, 
Kasaan ;  Yalth  hock,  Kluckwan ;  .John  Reese,  Tanana ;  Charles  Gunnok,  Kake ; 
Henry  Kwuhvul,  Circle;  Edwind  Scott,  Klinkwan;  David  Kinninook,  Ketchikan  : 
Joseph  Howard,  Metlakahtla ;  Charles  Brcndible,  Metlakahtla ;  David  Willard, 
Haines ;  Waska,  Bethel ;  Annatlass,  Juneau ;  J.  E.  Coffin,  Petersburg ;  Thomas 
Scowel,  Howkan ;  Na  hoo  doo  ish,  Killisnoo. 
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APPENDIX  a 


MemlkerM  of  the  Alaskan  bar. 


Aldrlcli,C.S 

Arthur,  Frank  D 

Adams.  W.H 

AM>lewhlte,  J.  C*.  — 

AoamSjO.  A 

Allen,  Clary 

Aretander,  John  W . . 

B«niea,B.)i 

Broner.  A.  J 

Beeman,  E.  R 

Bard.  W.H 

B6ll,Ja8.H 

Bethel.  W.  A 

Bruwn.  FredM 

Brown,  John  K 

Berin^n,  V.  L 

Blinker.  W.  H 

Bradjr,  Elwar  R 

Bowman,  H.  C 

Bomham,  H.  £ 

Burleigh,  Andrew  F. 

BaniUll,Wm.A 

Boyoe.John  J 

Bmner,  Elwood 

Beecher.  A.J 

Brown,  M.C 

Bnrton,  N.  L. 

Borchaeniua,  Cfeo  — 
Broner,  J.  Allison  ... 
Bnrgin,  Frederick  F. 

Bionson,  Ira 

Claypooi,  Chan.  £. . . . 

Coston,  Porter  J 

Coeley.J.Jr 

Cochran.  O.  D 

Clegg,  Cecil  H 

Cowies,  Jas.  T 

Cheney,  Z.  R 

Castle,  N.  H 

Campbell,  Geo.  D 

Carson,  John  A 

Cosgrove,  C.  H 

Condon,  Edward  B  . . 
Cushman,  Francis  W. 

Chytraus.  Axel 

Clark,  J.S 

Carrier,  B.N 

Clark,  C.  A  

Coffer,  J.  E 

Clowes,  T.  M 

Cannon,  J  

DIbert,  Philip 

DuBose,  Dudley 

Duncan,  Rol)ert 

Dodson,  D.  N 

Dodge,  Biou  A 

DeMattoo.  J.  P 

Dillinthain,  W.  P.... 
de  Stelnguer,  Geo.  E. 

de  Journal,  F 

Dignan,  J.  W 

Edwards,  A.  M 

Earl  V.  Thomas  C 

Erwin,  Gur  Burton  . . 

Fox,  Geo.  W 

Frost.  C.  A.  8 

Fen  ton,  James  E 

Frame,  J.  F 

Freedman,  H.  Y 

French,  Geo.  K 

Ferguson,  Walter  U  . 

French,  L.  H 

Frazier,  CM 

Frame,  Arthur , 

Fay.  John  P 

Farris,  H.  8 

Gavigan,  Wm.  J 

OreeD,A.J 


Nome. 
Valdes. 
RamparL 
Nome. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Juneau. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valdes. 
Nome. 
Eagle  City. 
Nome. 
Rampart 
Skagway. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York  City. 
Juneau. 

Do. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Juneau. 
Fairbanks. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Valdes. 
Seattle. 
F.agle. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Circle  City. 
Juneau. 
Nome. 
.  Do. 
Valdez. 
Ketchikan. 
Eagle. 
Tacoma. 
Nome. 
Juneau. 
Skagway. 
Juneau. 
Jack  Wade. 
Nome. 

Snlem,  Oreg. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valdez. 
Dawson,  Y.  T. 
Nome. 

W&shington.  D.  C. 
Juneau. 
Fairbanks. 

Do. 
Valdez. 
Nome. 
Fairbanks. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.agle  City. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Skagway. 
Valdez. 

Do. 
Nome. 

Do. 


Qeary,  Thos.  J 

Gallajgher,  Peter. . . . 
Oilmore,  wm.  A .... 
Gordon,  Harry  C. .. . 
Green,  J.  lindley... 

Galen,  J.  L 

Gtimm,  Edgar 

Griffin,  JameaW.... 
Gunderton,  Lars.... 

Groff,  8amn^  M 

Goodell,  John 

Gillette,  L.B 

Godfrey,  James  J  ... 
Gallaher,  Philip.... 

Grigsby,  Geo.  B 

Gfeller,  A 

Godwin,  Parke 

Hall,  Gordon 

Houghton,  8.  C 

Hali^,A.8 

Hubbard,  OUyer  P. . 

HO),  E.  Cake 

Hastie,  A.  W 

He«,L.C 

Howard,  8.  B 

Hall,L.C 

Henton.8.  C 

HobbaJf.F 

Hale,  wm.  H 

Heybum,  W.  B 

HeUig,  A.R 

Hudson,  R.G 

Harding.  J.S 

Hartman,  Carl 

Ipewitch,  Albert  v.. 

Irwin,  Q.M 

Ingalls,  H.  A , 

Jeffreys,  8.  F 

Johanson,  Carl  M . . . 
Johnson,  Charles  M 

Knight,  Samuel 

Keefer,  James 

Kenaga,  Heber 

Kepner,  Alfred  S — 

Knott.  Bruce  F 

Kellum,  J.  C 

Kelly,  Jos.  P 

Kinkaid,  M.P 

Kriete,  E.  C 

Kennedy,  J.  J 

Lomen,  G.  J 

Latimer,  Jay  M 

Leedy.  J  W 

Love,  Wm.  T 

Lewis,  R.  P 

Lazarus,  S.  J 

Landers.  W.N 

Metson,  W.H 

Murray,  Joseph  II . . 

MlllerH.  B.  M 

Murance,  CD 

Miller,  J.  K 

Milligan,  8.C 

Meyer,  G.  H 

Mevers,  O.  G 

McNulta,  Francis . . 
McConnell,  C.  B... 
McGowan,  Thos.  A 

McGinnis,  B.J 

McGowan,  £.  B 

McBride.  Claude  H 
McKenzie,  Donald. 

McDowell,  J.  M 

McLochlen,  E.  H . . . 

Nudd.  Ben  F 

Nelson.  Knute 

Nye.  Roy  V 

Orton,  IraD 


N< 
Do. 
Do. 
DOl 

Eagle. 

NCBOMB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jack  Wadiu 
Valdes. 
JoneauL 
8eatae,W«li. 

Nome. 

Jonean. 

Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DOb 

Do. 

Do. 
BigleCl^. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Falfhanka. 

Nome. 

Skagway. 

VflJdes. 

Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Tread  well. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valdes. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York  dty. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coldfoot. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Fairbanks. 
Nome. 
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Members  of  the  Alaskan  bar — Continued. 


Names. 


Oten,  Oliver 

(MtKum.  Richard . . . 

OrerfleldP.  D 

Feek.ZueG 

nnmly,  W.  A 

FMt.A.M 

Piekler»  Charles 

Pnrkina,  W.T 

Fattenon.  T. M.... 
Peekwood,  W.  H... 

Heed,  JohnT 

Sice,  John  F 

Rocnon,  Ernest  J  . . 
Rinehart,  M.  V.,  Jr 

Rnstgard,  John 

Rice,  Levi  8 

Ri^,  David  T 

Reegan,  John  J 

Rlvard,  J.E 

Roth,  R.T 

RIslev.  John  £ 

Ray.  L.  V 

Rodin,  Henry 

Ritchie.  £.£ 

Smith,  8.  C 

Shackleford,  L.  P.. 
SnllivansPotterC. 

Shields,  H.  £ 

Schooler,  W.  H  .... 

Steele.  Frank  A 

Smith,  Ralph  H.... 

Sullivan,  M.  L 

Stevens.  R.  N 

ffliedd.  W.  F 

Snllivan,  G.  H 


Post-office  address.    ,| 


Names. 


Nome. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jonean. 

Eagle. 

Nome. 

Do. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Valdes. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eagle  City. 
Furhanks. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Fairbanks. 
Nome. 
Valdez. 
Fairbanks. 
J-eward. 
Skagway. 
Juneau. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ketchikan. 
Nome. 


Spring,  Abe 

Smith,  John  P 

Smith,  Edmund 

Soderberg.  N 

Smith,  J.  H 

Swineford,  A.  P 

Shepard,  Tht>s.  K 

Sebring,  li.  M 

Shoup,  James  M 

Stout,  W.  B 

Thompson,  Arthur  G  . 

Tbuland,  CM 

Thornton,  John  T 

Thompson,  I.  8 . 

Tewkesbury,  David  B. 

Thompson,  Julius 

Tam.  J.  H 

Todman,  Josephine... 

Thornton,  Charles  W  . 

Tozier,  Leroy 

Udell.  Charles 

Vogee,  Fritz 

Word,  Samuel 

Wright,  Arthur  B 

Willett.  Wallace  W  . . . 

Wheeler,  A.  K 

Walling,  N.B 

Whipple.  R.H 

,  Waller,  Jesse  L 

I  Whita,  Thomas  R 

Wilson,  E.T 

Watson,  A 

Wright,  E.J 

Woods,  Samuel  I> 


Post-office  address. 


Circle  City. 
Ketchikan. 
Valdez. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Ketchikan. 
Nome. 

Do. 
Juneau. 
Haines. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eagle. 
Nome. 
Valdez. 
Nome. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Juneau. 
Nome. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Notary-public  commissions  issued  or  in  force  from  July  i,  1906,  to  September  SO,  1907. <* 


Name. 


1902. 
W.  V.  Rinehart,  jr 

John  R.  Parker 

Joseph  Zubofl 

OttoHalla 

C.  D.  Murane 

Viola  M.  Codding. 

Geo.  J.  Miller 

Abe  Spring 

B.D.  Mills 


Address. 


Expires. 


Name. 


Address. 


H.  W.  Wal bridge.. 

J.H.Tam 

J.  R.  Poland 

8.  T.  Jeffrey 

J.  H.Hamilton.... 

F.  W.Clayton 

ThoaR.  White.... 

C.  M.Thuland 

R.  L.  Bumam 

Ulysses G.  Myers... 
Geo.  D.  Campbell.. 
John  Y.  Ostrander. 

C.  H.  Hawkins 

Saml.  L.  Lovel  — 


Nome 

do 

Killlsnoo 

Nome 

do 

do 

Golofnin 

Eagle 

do 

Rampart 

Nome 

Juneau  

Nome 

do 

Steele  Creek. 

Nome 

do 

do 

Eagle 

Nome 

Valdez 

Nome 

Skagway  — 


1908. 
L.  R.  GUlette . . 
E.  V.  Harlan  . . 
M.  W.  Mikesell 
H.  C.  Gordon  . . 
C.  H.  Coegiove 
G.Taylor 


Juneau 

Valdez 

do 

Council  ... 
Ketchikan 
Valdez.... 


1906. 
July  16 
July  26 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  22 
Sept.    1 

Do. 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  16 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  23 
Oct.     3 
Oct.     6 

Do. 
Nov.  14 
Dec.     8 
Dec.  23 

Do. 

1907. 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  11 

Do. 


I  1903. 

R.  J.  Mahoney.. 

I  C.  N.  Pring 

I  S.  J.  Kane 

I  M.  Bridge 

J.  C.  KeTlum 

E.  B.  Condon  . . . 
W.  S.  Chapman. 
Carrie  G.  I^kke 
A.G.  Holman... 


I 


Expires. 


J.  F.  Bleakley 

L.  B.  Francis 

F.  Knights 

W.  E.Bates 

A.  M.  Randol 

W.  A.  Abernethy  . . . 

J.  McLeland 

Willard  B.  Hastings. 

W.  S.  C^ntant 

J.  H.  Romlg 

William  A.  ciilniore. 

Ashby  E.  Bain 

Volney  Richmond  . . 

Geo.  W.  Dovle 

ChSLH.  E.  M.  Cole.... 

P.M.  Elwell 

A.  J.  Beecher 

C.  B.  McConnell.... 

O.  D  Cochran 

J.  E.  Coffer 

Chas.  Grimm 


Kayak 

Fairbanks . . . 

Hoonah  

Sitka 

Fairbanks . . . 

Eagle 

Kuyak 

Nome 

Resurrection 

Bay 

Sunrise 

Juneau ' 

Loring I 

Nome 

Unga 

Kavak 

Cold  Bay 

Council 

Juneau 

Bethel 

Nome 

St.  Michael... 

Bettles 

Wickersham . . 

do 

Valdez 

Nome 

do 

do 

Chicken  Creek 
Bettles 


1907. 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  26 
Apr.     1 

Do. 
Apr.     8 

Do. 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  25 

May  16 
May  26 
June  2 
Jime  8 
June  17 

Do. 

Do. 
June  18 
June  22 
July    8 

Do. 

Do. 
July  20 
July  22 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  28 

Do. 
Aug.    7 

Do. 


oTbe  names  of  notaries  public  whose  commissions  expired  prior  to  July  1, 1906,  were  published  in 
tlM  UuK  annual  report. 
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NoiarU'puhlic  commisaions  issited  or  in  force  from  July  i,  1906,  etc, — Continued. 


Name. 


1906. 

CyinsP.Orr 

CiftnB.  WrlRht 

Clyde  A.  Tbomptou . . 

John  B.  Beegle 

Phil  Abrabama 

B.  W.  Jennings 

F.O.  Kimball 

John  B.  Winn 

O.  L.  Grimes 

B.Blix 

John  P.  Dillon 

Pearl  M.Park 

John  A.  Clark 

Emelian  Petellin 

Frank  H.  Bold 

George  Max  Estcrly . . 

I*.  V.Bay 

H.  H.  HUdretb 

KEUia 

Geoige  Irving 

Wm.O.Tbomas 

J.  W.  MacCormaek 

Charles  Hirschberg  . . 

Ida  G.  Chaquette 

Lewis  L.  Bowers 

D.B.Chace 

George  M.  Ashford  . . . 

John  E.  Barrett 

Inez  Huntoon 

OttoHalla 

Geo.  J .  Miller 

C.S.Hannum 

M.  L.  Peterson 

Charles  B.  Allen 

John  Barton 

A.ILHoare 

Mabel  Smith 

P.D.Overfleld 

Willonghby  Clark 

Thomas  R.  Shepard  .. 

AlfredJ.Daly 

LAwrence  8.  Kerr 

CrrilP.Wood 

Charles  Edgar  Rif-e  . . 
Geo.  Edward  Boulter. 

Geo.  W.  Dutton 

W.H.Adams 

Chas. W.Thornton  ... 

Fliank  J.  Dynan 

J.  LIndley  Green 

John  L.  McGinn 

I.C.Campbell 

Whitney  W. Clarke... 

Blchard  C.Wood 

JohnJ.Hashevnikov. 

LkChapin 

James  M.  Strccteii 

JohnH.Kt^lly 

Herbert  \Vehst<-r 

fiampford  O.Wilbur.. 
C.B.Oorbusler 


Address. 


Expires. 


Name. 


Wrangell 

FairlMinks 

Eagle 

Ketebikan  ... 

Skagway 

Juneau 

St.  Michael... 

Juneau 

Hope 

Copper  Center 

Fairbank.M 

Seward 

Fairbanks 

Hope 

Ketchikan  ... 

Valdez 

Sewani 

do 

Nome 

Ketchikan  ... 

Wraiipell 

Richardson...i 

Teller ! 

Nome I 

Kodiak I 

Nome I 

do 
Valdez 
Nome 

do 
St.  Michael . 

Nome 

do 

Rampart . . . 

Valdez 

Tanana  

Nome 

do 

Wrangell... 

Nome 

do 

do , 

Circle" , 

do , 

Eagle 

Dutton 

Fairbanks., 

Solomon 

Dome  City.. 
Fairbanks. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sunrise 

Juneau 

.Nome 

Fairbanks.. 

Sulzer 

Nome 

Tanana  


VAO. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Do. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Do. 
Apr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May 
May 
May 


2 
6 
16 
7 
9 
7 

1 

7 

28 


2 

2 

14 


.1  une 

1 

June 

1(> 

June 

28 

Do. 

Julv 

5 

Julv 

10 

July 

12 

July 

16 

July 

19 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

16 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

24 

Do. 

Auk. 

30 

D(». 

Do. 

Sept. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sept. 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Sept. 
l)o. 

13 

Do. 

Sept. 
Do. 

27 

Do. 

Oct. 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

H 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

22 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

3 

Address. 


1906. 

R.L.  Petty 

C.  D.  Murane 

C.M.Tbuland.... 

Arthur  Frame 

Joseph  H. Murray 

F.  F.Burgin 

J.T.Hamilton.... 
J.  H.  Sboechert . . . 
J.W.Dignan 


1907. 

Richard  Johnson 

John  Y.  Ostrander 

J.L.Galen 

Charles  H.  Coegrove 

H.S.Farris 

Chauncie  £.  Johnston . . 

Carrie  G.  Gravem 

James  W.  Kelly 

Samuel  T.  Jeffreys 

Dwight  B.  Skinner 

L.R.Gillette 

M.  O.  Carlson 

E.  E.  Silver 

L.P.Smith 

G.  C.  Britton 

John  C.  Kellum 

W.  P.  Rodgers 

S.  J.  Kane 

M.S.  Whittier 

Julius  Singer 

J.  J.Cory 

Don  A.  Stewart 

Emma  R.  Steiner 

M.  K.  Struble 

Joseph  Zuboff 

Robert  S.Cary 

T.  M.Clowes 

A.  J.Beecher 

F.  E.  Barbour 

A.  II.  Wheatley 

O.  D.  Cochran 

Jay  Monroe  Latimer  ... 

Clark  Davis 

J.  H.  Hencken 

John  E.Coflfer 

H.  M.  Badger 

William  A.  Gilmore 

NellC.  Blodgett .. 

R.  M.Dr>d.son 

Alfred  B.  Lewis 

William  Moore 

Harvey  E.  Shields 

Geo.  D.Campbell 

W.  M.  Eddy 

M.  A.  Cruise 

Adelaide  Z.  Hayden  . . . . 

R.B.  Milroy 

Chas.  E.  M.  Cole 

Fred  G.  Lemmon 

InaS.Liebhardt 


Sulzer 

Nome 

do.... 

Fairbanks . 
Valdez... 

do 

Yakataga.. 

Bethel 

Fairbanks , 


Juneau 

Valdez 

Gakona 

Ketchikan  .. 

Seward 

Fairbanks... 

Igloo 

Cordova 

Nome , 

Katalla 

Junea , 

Fairbanks.., 

Nome , 

Porcupine . . , 

Katalla 

Fairbanks . . , 

Katalla 

Iloonah 

Skagway 

Valdez 

Ellamar 

Nome 

do 

do 

Killisnoo 

Taylor  Creek . 

Nome , 

do 

Fairbanks 

Seward 

Nome , 

Fairbanks 

Katalla 

Jack  wade 

Dome  City 

Fairbanks 

Nome 

Katalla 

Circle 

Homer 

Nome 

do 

Candle 

Nome 

do 

do 

do 

Jackwade 

Nome 

do 


Expires. 


I 


1910. 
Nov.    8 

Do. 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  16 
Dec.     8 
Dec.  10 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.  81 

1911. 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  20 
Mar  11 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  14 

Do. 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  30 
May  3 
May  7 
May  10 
May  13 
June   1 

Do. 
June  10 
June  15 
June  18 
June  28 
July    8 

Do 

Do. 
July    8 
July  16 

Do. 
July  16 

Do. 
July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 

Do. 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  17 

Do. 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  80 
Sept.    3 

Do. 
Sept    4 
Sept.  10 

Do. 
Sept.  16 

Do. 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  80 

Do. 


APPENDIX  E. 


rA^t  of  domestic  corporations  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Alaska,  under 
iitnendmcnt  to  the  civil  code,  chapter  57  of  the  formation  of  private  corpora- 
tionSj  approved  March  3,  1903,  April  i,  1903,  to  September  30,  1907,  inclusive. 

Date  filed. 

Alaska   Pla^^  Mining  Co.,  Xome Aug.  11, 1903. 

Alaska  packing  and  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau Aug. 21, 1903. 

iioaka  Nowell  GoKl  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Oct.  15,  1903. 

Ai«ctA   VN^ftter  Wheel  Governor  Co.,  Juneau Feb.  6, 1904. 

Alaska  Fublisblng  Co..  Juneau Aug.  8, 1904. 


I 
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Date  filed. 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Power  CJo.,  Juneau ——•-—Mar.  15, 1905. 

Alaska  Chief  Mining  CJo.,  Nome Aug.  3, 1905. 

Alaska  Liquor  CJo.,  Fairbanks Sept  23, 1905. 

Alaska  Steam  Laundry,  Juneau Dec.  20, 1905. 

Alaska  Powder  Manufacturing  CJo.,  Wrangell Feb.  15, 1906. 

Alaska  Rubicon  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau July  6, 1906. 

Aurora  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  20, 1906. 

Alaska  Kotsina  Copper  Co.,  Juneau Oct  18, 1906. 

Alaska  Monthly  Magazine  Co.,  Seattle Nov.  6, 1906. 

Alaska  Prospecting  and  Mining  Co.,  Nome Nov.  8,1906. 

Alaska  Navigation  Co.,  Ketchikan Dec.  6,1906. 

Alsek  Fisheries  Co.,  Juneau Apr.  22,1907. 

Alaska  Water,  Light,  and  Telephone  Co.,  Valdez May  31, 1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Nome —June  28, 1907. 

Atkinson,  M.  E.  Co.,  Nome -July  22, 1907 

Alaska  Bottling  Co.,  Valdez Aug.  30, 1907. 

Alaska  Liquor  and  Trading  Co.,  Valdez S^t3,1907. 

Alaska  Utilities  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Alaska  Prospecting  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Alaska  Construction  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Alaska  Roadhouse  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Alaska  Dock  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Valdez S^t3, 1907. 

Alaska  Hotel  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Arctic  Siberian  Fish  Co.,  Nome Sept  30, 1907. 

Bettles  &  Samuels  Trading  Co.,  Nome Sept  21, 1903. 

B.  M.  Behrends  Mercantile  Co.,  Juneau Dec.  2, 1903. 

B.  M.  Behrends  Co.,  Juneau Jan.  20, 1904^ 

Blue  Goose  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  15, 1901 

Barthel  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks Jan.  6, 1905. 

Beluga  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Seward Feb.  1, 1905. 

Blue  Bird  Mining  Co.,  Nome Nov.  13, 1906. 

Bank  Inc.,  The,  Nome__^ June  28!,  1907. 

Bering  Lode  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  4, 1907. 

Citizens  Light,  Power,  and  Water  Co.,  Ketchikan Apr.  21, 1903. 

Copper  Center  Mining  and  Trading  Co.,  Copix?r  Center Oct.  24, 1903. 

Copper  Lsland  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan Nov.  3,  1904. 

Century   Club.    Fairbanks Dec.  21, 1904. 

Cleary  Creek  Lumber  Co.,  Fairbanks Dec.  16, 1904. 

Chena  Tramway  Co.,  Fairbanlts Mar.22, 1905. 

Consuniors  Milk  Co.,  Nome July  3, 1905. 

Central  Water  Co.,  Nome July  31, 1905. 

C.  W.  Young  Co.,  Juneau Oct  3, 1905.  . 

Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Seward .  _  Mar.  22, 1906. 

Common  Sense  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  20, 1906. 

Center  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Nome . June  28, 1907. 

Clark  Lumber  Co.,  Nome July  10. 1907. 

Cascade  Steam  Laundry  Co.,  Nome Sept  30, 1907. 

Davidson  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau June22, 1903. 

Damascus  Manufacturing  and  Milling  Co.,  Seward Oct.  29, 1904. 

Daniels-Seward  Mining  and  Development  Co.,  Bluff  City July  16, 1906. 

Dahl  Creek  Mining  and  Trading  Co.,  Nome Sept  14. 1906. 

Douj^las  Light  Co.,  Douglas Dec.  19, 1906. 

Dobbs-Alaska  Moving  Picture  Co.,  Nome June3. 1907. 

Darling  &  Doan  Co.,  Nome June  24,  1907. 

Enterprise  Mining  Co.,  Nome Apr.  28. 1905. 

Fairbanks  Trading  and  Transportation  Co.,  Fairbanks Aug.  2,  1906. 

Fairbanks  News  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks Sept  14, 1906. 

Fidalgo-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Golden  Gate  Hotel  Co.,  Nome July  21, 1904. 

Gold   Run   Ditch   Co.,   Nome Sept  19, 1904. 

Gold  Bottom  Mining  Co.,  Nome Aug.  23, 1904. 

George  E.  James  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Juneau June28, 1906. 

Gilahena  Copper  Co.,  Valdez Dea  10, 1906. 

Happy  Four  Mining  Co.,  Nome Oct  6, 1905. 
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Hunt  Lathrop  Co.,  Ketchikan Nov.  26, 1906. 

Honeahoe  Liquor  CJo.,  Valdez May  7, 1907. 

Incorporation  City  of  Juneau July  18, 1900. 

Ineorporaticm  Town  of  Eagle Feb.  9, 19D1. 

Inoorporaticm  Treadwell Apr.  1, 1901. 

Incoiporation  City  of  Nome June  30, 1901. 

Incorporation  Town  of  Valdez Sept  30, 1901. 

Incorporation  To^-n  of  Douglas May  19, 1902. 

Incorporation  Town  of  Wrangell June  18, 1903. 

Incorporation  Fairbanks Dea26,1903. 

Incorporation  To^-n  of  Chena July  21, 1904. 

Incorporation  Council Apr.  3, 1905. 

Incorporation  Town  bf  Ketchikan Apr.  27, 1906. 

Irrlng  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan .July  26, 1906. 

Independent  Ditch  and  Power  Co.,  Nome Nov.  8, 1906. 

Inter-Island  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907.  * 

Jonean  Steamship  Co.,  Juneau . Sept  21, 1003. 

Juneau  Packing  Co.,  Juneau June  2, 1904. 

Jonean  Ferry  and  Navigation  Co.,  Juneau Mar.  15, 1905. 

Jonean  Building  and  Improvement  Co.,  Juneau May  11, 1905. 

Jack  Pot  Minhig  Co.,  Nome June  29, 1906. 

Johnston-Coutant  Co.,  Juneau Mar.  28, 1907. 

Ketchikan  Power  Co.,  Juneau May  21, 1903. 

Kayak  Wharf  and  Townsite  Co.,  Catalla Sept  23, 1904. 

Kenal  Lumber  and  Fuel  Co.,  Sewnrd Mar.  22, 1906. 

Ketchikan  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ketchikan Apr.  12,190a 

Ketchikan  Prhiting  Co.,  Ketchikan Dec.  14,1906. 

Ketchikan  Gas  Co.,  Ketchilian May  3,  1907. 

Kentucky  Liquor  Co.,  Juneau Sept  16, 1907. 

Knights  Island  Copper  Minhig  Co.,  Valdez May  21, 1906. 

Koskokwhn  Co.,  The,  Valdez Aug.  20, 1906. 

Loet  River  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome July  22, 1907. 

Landlock  Bay  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3. 1907. 

Mystery  Mining  Co.,  Nome .July  29, 1901. 

Motoal  Conunercial  Co.,  The,  Valdez Mar.22, 190a 

Molhollan  Camera  Button  Pusher  Co.,  Juneau ...Oct  4, 1906. 

Miners  River  Copper  and  Nickel  Mining  Co.,  Valdez ,Tuly3, 1907. 

McLaughlin  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Oct  8, 1906. 

Nome  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Nov.  17, 1903. 

Northwestern  Ditch  Co.,  Nome July  3, 1904. 

North  Star  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Apr.  3, 1905. 

Northern  Express  Co.,  Valdez Aug.  22, 1905. 

Nome  Co-operative  Publishing  Co.,  Nome July  10, 1906. 

Northwestern  Exploration  Co.,  The,  Nome Vug.  20,  lOOG. 

Nome  Ear-Mountain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  14, 1006. 

Nizina  Copper  Co.,  Valdez Dec.  8, 1906. 

Northern  Copper  Co.,  Valdez Jan.  5, 1907. 

Northland  Mining  Co.,  Nome May  13, 1907. 

Nome  Cooperative  Publishing  Co..  Nome _.  June  28, 1907. 

Nome  Public  Warehouse  Co.,  Nome July  3, 1907. 

Old  Gold  Mining  Co..  Nome May  6, 1907. 

Port  Valdez  Electric  Light  and  Water  Co.,  Valdez Sept  5, 1905. 

Port  Valdez  Investment  Co.,  Valdez Sept  19, 1905, 

Prince  William  Sound  Trausi)ortation  and  Trading  Co.,  Val(loz__I)ec.  8, 1906. 

Prince  William  Sound  Development  Co.,  Seward Mar.  3, 1007. 

Pacific  Coast  Trading  Co.,  Soward .._ Apr.  16. 1907. 

Port  Clarence  Packing  Co.,  Nome June  28, 1907. 

Rampart  Mining  and  Commercial  Co.,  Rampart Sept  4, 1903. 

Rampart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rampart Oct.  8, 1903. 

Robinson-Magids   Co.,    Nome Oct  11,1906. 

Reynolds  Smelter  Co.,  Valdez Sept  3, 1907. 

Standard  Mining  Association  of  Alaska,  St  Micliael Aug.  14,1000. 

Sawtooth  Electric  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco Feb.  2:^,  1904. 

Seward  Ditch  Co..  Nome Oct  28, 1904. 

Solomon  Quartz  Minhig  Co.,  Nome Nov.  9, 1904. 
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Seward  Light  and  Power  CJo.,  Seward ;— Dea  21, 1905. 

Solo  Mining  Co.,  Nome Feb.  4, 1906. 

Seward  CJonstniction  and  Development  Co.,  Seward Feb.  7, 1900. 

Stedman  Hotel  Co.,  Ketchilcan May  14, 1907. 

Sunset  Mining  Co.,  Nome June  28, 1907. 

Seward  Peninsula  Construction  Co.,  Nome June  28, 1907. 

Sour  Dough  Mining  and  Trading  Co.,  Nome Sept  1^1906. 

Tanana  Development  Co.,  Eagle July  24, 1903. 

The  Trilby  Creelc  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  22, 1903. 

The  Petersburg  Luml)ering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Juneau Jan.  2, 1904. 

The  Gold  Creek  Construction  Co.,  Juneau June  23, 1904. 

The  Alaska  Central  Mining  Co.,  Seward _._ July  16,1904. 

The  Beckorof  Improvement  Co.,  Kodiak July  19, 1904. 

The  Sheep  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Oct  12, 1904. 

Tanana  Trading  Co.,  Fairbanks Feb.  4, 1905. 

Tanana  Brewing  Co.,  Fairbanks Feb.  21, 1905. 

Tillikum  Club  Co.,  Valdez May  9, 1905. 

The  Kenal  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Seward May9, 1905. 

Tanana  Mill  Co.,  Fairbanks June  16, 1906. 

Tanana  Bottling  Works,  Inc.,  Fairbanks Oct  17, 1906. 

T.  J.  Nestor  Co.,  Nome Nov.  6,1906. 

The  Douglas  Island  Miners  Union  and  Improvement  Association, 

Douglas May  4, 1907. 

Tanana  Masonic  Building  Association,  Fairbanks Aug.  26,190t. 

United  Ditch  Co.,  Nome Sept  29, 1905. 

Valdez  Copper  River  and  Tanana  R.  R.  Co.,  Valdez Apr.  25, 1903. 

Valdez  Brewing  Co.,  Valdez July  22, 1903. 

Valdez  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez Aug.  4, 1904. 

Valdez  Real  Estate  Co.,  Valdez Sept  5, 1904. 

Valdez  Bank  and  Mercantile  Co.,  Valdez July  5, 1905. 

Valdez  Dock  Co.,   Valdez May  17, 1907. 

Valdez  Hotel  Co.,   Valdez June  28, 1907. 

Valdez  Copper  Mining  Co.  of  Unakwik  Bay,  Valdez July  15, 1907. 

Valdez  Hotel    Co.,    Valdez Aug.  30, 1907. 

Wrangell  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Wrangell Oct  24, 1904. 

Western  Trading  Co.,  Juneau JunelG,  190C. 

Wrangell  Boat  and  Machine  Sliops,  Wrangell June28, 1906. 

Wonder  Mining  Co..  Nome July  19, 1906. 

Work,  Mining  and  Development  Co.,  Nome Feb.  11, 1907. 

Yukon  Development  Co.,  Eagle Dec.  16, 1903. 


APPENDIX  F. 

List  of  documents  of  foreign  corporations  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Alaska,  under  chapter  2.?,  title  3.  of  the  civil  code,  approved  June  6,  1900, 
December  1,  1903,  to  Scptcmhcr  30,  1906,  inclusive. 

Date  filed. 

Alaska  Fishing  and  Development  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal Feb.  8, 1905. 

Alaska  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Nome Mar.  3, 1905. 

Alaska  Marble  Co.,  Juneau May  5. 1905. 

Alaska  Pacific  Railway  and  Terminal  Co.,  Kayak May  19, 1905. 

American  Tin  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco May  25, 1905. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Skagway May  24, 1905. 

Alaska  Treasure  Consolidated  Mines,  Douglas Oct.  5, 1905. 

Alaska  Mercantile  Co.,  Seattle Nov.  15, 1905. 

Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Seattle Nov.  17, 1905. 

Alaska  Calumet  Copper  Co.,  Seattle Feb.  9. 1006. 

Alaska  Metals  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City May  18, 1906. 

Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Co.,  Fairbanks July  12, 1906. 

American  Coral  Marble  Co.,  Ketchikan July  27, 1906. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Juneau Oct.  29, 1906. 

Alaska  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Juneau Nov.  13, 1906. 
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AlaAa  Copper  Corporation,  Seward Mar.  14, 1907. 

Anglo-American  Oil  and  Coal  Co.,  Catalla Apr.  22, 1907. 

Alaska  Fuel,  Power  and  Transportation  Co.,  Candle May  13, 1907. 

Alaska  Gold  Placer  Co.,  Eagle May  14, 1907. 

Alaska  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Valdez May  20, 1907. 

American  Tin  Mining  Company  of  Alaska,  York June  11, 1907. 

Alaska  Coast  Co.,  Valdez Aug.  15, 1907. 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  Council  City Aug.  17, 1907. 

Alaska  Golden  Gate  Mining  Co.,  Nome Aug.  24, 1907. 

Alaska  American  Fish  Co Aug.  28,1907. 

Alaska  Dredging  and  Power  Co Sept.  4, 1907. 

Alaska  Home  Railway,  Valdez ^pt.  10, 1907. 

Alaska  Smelting  and  Development  Co.,  Seward Sept.  24, 1907. 

Alaska  Galena  Co.,  Ketchikan Sept.  24, 1907. 

Bank  of  Seward,  Seattle Apr.  3, 1905. 

Buckeye  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio Feb.  1, 1906. 

Bering  Shore  Mining  Co.,  Nome July  16. 1906. 

Big  Four  Ditch  Co Oct.  15, 1906. 

Beaver  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan Dec.  20, 1906. 

Bonlder-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay Jan.  5, 1907. 

Besboro  Gold  and  Copper  Co.,  Unalakleet Jan.  16, 1907. 

Britannia  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ketchikan Feb.  21,1907. 

Boston  Exploration  Co.,  Seward Apr.  8, 1907. 

Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa Apr.  21, 1905. 

Credrlc  Ditch  Co.,  Nome July  12, 1905. 

Gomicil  City  and  Solomon  River  Rwy.  Co.,  New  York  City Sept.  1, 1905. 

Oontlnental  Distributing  Co.,  Seattle Jan.  7, 1906. 

Copper  River  Railway  Co.,  Seattle Feb.  1,1906. 

Carlyon-Matheson  Co.,  Wrangell Mar.  20, 1906. 

Corson  (Jold  Mining  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H *Vpr.  7, 1906. 

Chippewa-Alaska  Mining  Co.,   Valdez Apr.  12, 1906. 

Oymra  Copper  Co.,  Tacoma May  11, 1906. 

C^tral  Alaska  Co.,  Seattle June  6, 1906. 

Canyon  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Nome July  27, 1906. 

Consolidated  Mining  Securities  Co.,  Nome Sept.  14, 1906. 

Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Rwy.  Co.,  Seattle June  6, 1905. 

Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Juneau Jan.  2, 1907. 

California  Alaska  Mining  and  Development  Co..  Valdez Jan.  8, 1907. 

Crown  Copper  Co.,  Valdez Feb.  28, 1907. 

Circle  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Deadwood Jime28, 1907. 

Cuprite  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan Aug.  10, 1907. 

Candle  Alaska  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Candle Sept.  4, 1907. 

Cascade  Mining  and  Ditch  Co.,  Nome Sept.  4, 1907. 

Deep  Gravel  Mining  Co.,  Seattle Oct.  27. 1905. 

Dora  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Oct.  27, 1905. 

Dome  City  Bank,  Dome  City ^^-.  Feb.  7, 1907. 

Dow  Development  Co.,  Nome Mar.  3, 1907. 

Danz  Brothers,  Valdez May  24, 1907. 

Dan  Creek  Gold  and  Copper  Co.,  Valdez May  31, 1907. 

Eureka  Co Sept.  4, 1907. 

Fairhaven  Water  Co.,  Nome Sept.  13, 1906. 

Flambeau-Hastings  Co.,  Nome Oct.  5, 190(3. 

Flyer  Transportation  Co.,  Nome June  24, 1907. 

Fidnlgo  Mining  Co..  Ellamar Aug.  7, 1907. 

Gold  King  Mining  Co..  Juneau Feb.  17, 1005. 

Galoin  Mining  and  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle July  24, 1905. 

Golden  Dawn  Mining  Co.,  Nome Nov.  7, 1J)05. 

Galena  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Valdez Apr.  12, 1000. 

Gold  Beach  Development  Co.,  St.  Paul Sept.  27, 1906. 

Great  Northern  Development  Co.,  Valdez Jan.  8, 1907. 

Hume  Packing  Co..  Wrangell June  1(5,1906. 

Haines  Mission  and  Boundary  Railroad  Co.,  Skagway Jan.  21,1907. 

Hydah  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan F'eb.  7, 1907. 

Hirsch  &  Lauter  Co Mar.  2.3, 1<K)7. 

Hard  &  Hayes  Co.,  Fairbanks May  9, 1907. 
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Inmachuk  Gold  Mining  Ck).,  Seattle 8Qyt29, 1906. 

Juneau  Mining  and  Power  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio Apr.  7, 1906. 

Keystone  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Oct  23, 1906. 

Kugarok  Mining  and  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle July27, 190a 

Kasaan  Co Oct  6, 1908. 

Kennecott  Mines  Co.,  Kennecott  Mines . Jan.  31, 1907. 

Knights  Island  Mining  and  Development  Co.,  Valdez Feb.  6,1907. 

Klondllce  Estates  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Eagle Mar.  6,1907. 

Knights  Island  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  of  Alaska,  Valdez Mar.  14, 1907. 

Kotslna  Copper  Co.,  Valdez_x Mar.  18, 1907. 

Katalla  Co.,  Katalla Mar.  28, 1907. 

Keystone  Construction  Co.,  Controller  Bay Apr.  27, 1907. 

Ketchikan  Consolidated  Mines  Co.,  Ketchikan May  31, 1907. 

Karta  Bay  Mining  Co.,  Kasaan  Bay June  8, 1907. 

Knights  Island-Alaska  Copper  Co Aug.  15, 1907. 

Lan  De  Van  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Ketchikan Apr.  17,1905. 

Little  Georgia  Mining  Co.,  Macon,  Ga Jan.  10,1906. 

La  Touche  Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Boulder  Bay Jan.  5, 1907. 

La  Touche  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Latouche May  31, 1907. 

La  Touche  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Latouche Aug.  7, 1907. 

La  Touche  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Latouche Aug.  15, 1907. 

Manitowoc  Furniture  Co.,  Ketchikan May  27, 1906. 

Maryland-Virginia  Mining  Co.,  Nome Aug.  11, 1905. 

Mount  Andrew  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City Oct.  17, 1906u 

Mead  Development  Co.,  Nome Dec.  4,  1905. 

Morla  Copper  Co.,  Ketchikan 1 Apr.  19,1906. 

Miners  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Ketchikan,  Ketchikan May  7, 1906. 

Moonlight  Water  Co.,  San  Francisco Sept  27, 1906. 

Miners  and  Merchants*  Bank  of  Candle,  Nome Aug.  17, 1907. 

Mlnnelaska  Mining  Co.,  Sitka May  31, 1907. 

Merchants'  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Ketchikan Sept.  14, 1907. 

McKay  Co..  Inc.,  Cleary Mar.  8, 1907. 

Nome  Wharf  Co.,  Nome July  14, 1905. 

Nome  Drill  Co.,  Nome Nov.  7, 1905. 

North  Star  Railway  Co..  Seattle Mar.  10, 1906. 

Northwestern  Dcvoloinnont  Co.,  Nome July  27, 1906. 

Nome  Consolidated  Mining  Co..  Nome Sept.  27, 1006. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  Seattle May  24, 1905. 

North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Co.,  Seattle May  29. 1905. 

Northern  Alaska  Mining  and  Trading  Co.,  Seattle Sei>t  20, 1905. 

Nome  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Nome Oct.  15,1906. 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  Hallerville Nov.  14, 1006 

Nelscm  (Juloh  Mining  Co.,  Old  Glory  Creek Mar.  2S.  1007. 

North  Coast  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome Apr.  18, 1007. 

Nestor  Mining  Co.,   Iladley June  11, 1007. 

Northern  Exploration  Co.,  Fairl)anks _     .Time  14. 1007. 

Nome  CJold  Placer  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept.  4, 1907. 

New  Eldorado-Osboriie  Ditch  and  Mining  Co Sept.  14. 1007. 

Nome  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept.  20, 1007. 

Orca  Packing  Co.,  Seattle Mar.  15, 1005. 

Ophir  Creek  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Council Aug.  17, 1005. 

One  Man  Mining  Co.,  Valdez .    Sept.  5.  liKK5. 

Omar  Mining  Co.,  Ketchikan Sept.  28,  1005. 

Oelbaimi  Mining  Co.,  Nome Oct.  o.  1005. 

Ottumwa  Placer  Gold  Mining  Co.,  N(mie_. Aug.  18,  lOOT). 

Old  Sea  Level  Gold  Mining  and  Dredging  Co.  of  Nome,  Nome Aug.  14, 1007. 

Port  Clarence  Gold  Mining  and  Development  Co..  Nome Sept.  28, 1005. 

Port  Dick  Mining  and  Power  Co.,  Seattle Nov.  17,1005. 

Pacific  American  Fislieries,  Juneau May  17, 1006. 

Porter  Fish  Co.,  Seattle June  0,1006. 

Portage  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Petersburg Oct.  1,1006. 

Princeton  Mining  and  Milling  Co..  Dolomi __.  ._   ...     Oct.  15. 1006. 

Plttsbnrg-Dick  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Nome Oct.  18, 1006. 

Penn  Alaska  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Feb.  12. 1007. 

Peninsula  Hydraulic  Co.  of  Nome,  Nome Apr.  5, 1907. 
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Presidmt  Lighterage  Co.,  Nome June  24, 1907. 

Rainbow  Creek  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska,  Hope Mar.  7, 1905. 

Rodman  Bay  Co.,  Juneau Aug.  19, 1905. 

Rnby-Bonlder  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Juneau Aug.  7,1005. 

Royal  Development  Co.,  Seattle Jan.  18, 1906. 

Rampart  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.,  Los  Angeles Jan.  18, 1906. 

Reynolds-Alaska  Development  Co.,  Boulder  Bay Oct  27, 1906. 

Russell-Ball  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Valdez May  20, 1007. 

8.  Foster  Co.,  San  Francisco May  9. 1905. 

Stewart  &  Holmes  Drug  Co.,  Juneau-.^ May  27, 1905. 

Solomon  Mining  and  Trading  Co.,  Williamstowu,  Ky Sept.  15, 1905. 

Standard  Mining  and  Investment  Co.,  Nome Sept.  29, 1905. 

Scandia  Mining  Syndicate,  Chicago,  111 Oct27,  lOCfe. 

Standard  Copper  Mines  Co.  of  Alaska,  Valdez May  7, 1906. 

Seward  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash June  21, 1906. 

Seward  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.,  Nome Aug.  24, 1906. 

Seattle-Alaska  Copper  Co.,  Latouche Nov.  26, 1906. 

Sperry  Mining  Co.,  Nome Jan,  21, 1907. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Nome Mar.  8, 1907. 

Xanana  Railway  Construction  Co.,  Seattle May  11, 1905. 

The  Fairbanks  Dock  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Skagway May  24, 1905. 

Three  Friends  Mining  Co.,  San  Francisco May  24, 1905. 

Taylor  Creek  Ditch  Co.,  Seattle AIay29, 1905. 

The  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Rwy.  Co.,  Seattle June  6, 1905. 

Tanana  Electric  Co.,  Fairbanks Sept.  14, 190a 

Tanana-Alaska  Mines  Co.,  Fairbanks Oct  18, 1906. 

Tanana  Publishing  Co.,  Fairbanks Dec.  8, 1906. 

Tanana  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Fairbanks Mar.  8, 1907. 

Threeman  Mining  Co.,  Landlock Apr.  11, 1907. 

Tyee  Co.,  Tyee Aug.  1, 1907. 

Taral  Copper  Co.,  Ellamar Aug.  7, 1907. 

Uncle  Sam  Copper  Co.,  Seattle Aug.  11, 1905. 

United  States  Alaskan  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Seattle Mar.  14, 1906. 

Universal  Mining  Co.,  Nome Sept  27, 1906. 

Valdez,  Marshall  Pass  and  Nortliorn  R.  R.  Co..  Vaidez July  12, 1905. 

Valdez  Hydraulic  and  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Valdez Jan.  6, 1906. 

Valdez- Yukon  Railroad  Co.,  Valdez May  14, 1907. 

Washington-Alaska  Bank,  Seattle Mar.  20, 1905. 

Western  Meat  and  Fish  Co.,  Ketchikan Apr.  23, 1907. 


APPENDIX  G. 


NEWSPAPERS     IN    ALASKA. 


Chena,  Tanana  Miner. 
Cordova,  The  Alaskan. 
Dooglas,  The  Douglas  Island  News. 
Fairhanks,  Fairbanks  Daily  Times. 
The  Northern  Light. 
Fairbanks  Daily  News. 
Junean,  Alaska  Daily  Record. 
Daily  Alaska  Dispatch. 
The  Alaska  Transcript 
Katalla,  The  Katalla  Herald. 
The  Diamond  Drill. 


I 


Ketchikan,  The  Daily  Miner. 

The  Ketchikan  Miner. 
Kodiak,  Orphanage  News-Letter. 
Nome,  Nome  Daily  Nugget. 

Nome  Daily  (Jold  Digger. 
Seward,  Seward  Gateway. 
Skagway,  The  Daily  Alaskan. 
Sitka,  The  Alaskan. 
Valdez,  The  Alaska  Prospector. 
Wrangell,  Alaska  Sentinel. 


MAGAZINES. 


Jnnean,  The  Alaska  Monthly  Magazine. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

POST-OFFICES  AND  MAIL  SERVICE. 


(The  letters  N  (north),  S  (south), 
rdatlTe  positions  of  the  post-offices 
order  offices.] 

Afognak ^-. 

Amalga 

Anvik 

Baldwin 

9arrow 

Baranoff 


Post-offlcea. 

W  (west),  E  (east),  and  C  (center)  indicate  the 
in  the  territory.     Blaclc-face  type  indicate  money- 


Bethel 

Bettles 

Bluff 

Caadle 

Calder 

Caro 

Chatham 

Gkeaa 

Chicken 

Chignik 

Chisna 

Cbomley 

CIrele 

deary 

Coal  Harbor.- 

Coldfoot 

C»prer  Center. 
Copermount.-. 

Cordova 

CMaell 

Dahl 

DavidBon 

Deerlng 

Dolom! 

Dome 

Donglas 

Dutton 

Eagle 1_- 

Eldorado 

BUamar 

Elliott  Creek - 

Fairbanks 

F^rt  Lfseom.- 
Fort  Yukon— . 

Franklin 

Funter 

Gakona 

Gilmore 

Glacier 

Gypsum 

Haines 

HoUis 

Hoonah 

Hope 

Hot  Si)rlng8._ 

Howkan 

Igloo 

Jualin 

Janean 

Kake 

Keewalik 

Kenai 

Ketchikan 

Klam 


SE 

SE 

O 

SE 

N 

SE 

E 

SW 

N 

W 

W 

SE 

N 

SE 

E 

E 

S 

E 

SE 

E 

E 

SW 

NE 

E 

SE 

SE 

W 

W 

W 

NW 

SE 

E 

SE 

S 

E 

C 

SE 

E 

E 

E 

NE 

E 

SE 

E 

E 

C 

SE 

SE 

SE 

SE 

S 

C 

SE 

W 

SE 

SE 

SE 

NW 

S 

SE 

SE 


Killisnoo SE 

Klawock SE 

Klinquan SE 

Knik S 

Kodlak S 

Kokrines C 

Koserefsky O 

Kotzebue NW 

Landlock SE 

Latouche S 

Loring SE 

Meehan E 

Metlakahtla SE 

Niblack SE 

Nizina E 

Nome W 

Nulato C 

Nushagak S 

Orca SE 

Petersburg SE 

Porcupine ^ SB 

Quinliagak SW 

Bampart O 

Kicliardson E 

St  Michael W 

Sand  Point 8 

Seldovia 8 

Seward 8 

Shakan SE 

Shelton W 

Shungnak N 

Sitka SE 

Skagway SE 

Snettisham SE 

Solomon W 

Steel  Creek B 

Sulzer SE 

Sumdum SE 

Sonrfse S 

Tanana C 

Taylor W 

Teller W 

Tenakee SE 

Tin  City W 

Tolovana C 

Tonsina E 

Treadwell SE 

Tyonok C 

Udakta SW 

Unalaska SW 

Unalakleet W 

Unga S 

Uyak S 

Valdez E 

Wales W 

Wasliburn E 

Windliam SE 

Woedsky SE 

Wrangell SE 

Yakutat SE 
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APPENDIX  J. 

Licenses  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 


First  division: 

Bank 

Fisheries . . 

General 

Liquor 

Mercantile 


Total. 


Second  division: 

Bank 

General 

Liquor,  retail 

Liquor,  wholesale 
Mercantile 


Total. 


Third  division: 

JSank 

Fisheries... 

General 

Liquor 

Mercantile . 


Total. 


Grand  total,  $384,395.01. 


Inside  inoorpora- 
ted  towns.' 


No. 


2 

1 

139 

21 

81 


8 

132 

26 

2 

71 


8 


226 

62 

145 


Amount. 


$500.00 

1,168.76 

6,776.14 

21,522.65 

2,897.95 


82,860.70 


760.00 

4,590.00 

80,000.00 

4,000.00 

4,455.00 


52,795.00 


2,000.00 


7,990.85 

61,458.96 

9,815.00 


81,278.81 


Total  (three  divisions) I  166,919.01 


Outside  incorpo- 
xated  towna. 


No.       Amount. 


90 

79 

5 

81 


1 

148 

42 


lU 


.6 

12 

412 

244 

211 


128,684.75 
8,865.84 
2,084.94 
1,045.06 


80,550.66 


260.00 

8,609.80 

21,000.00 


1,880.00 


26,789.80 


1,260.00 

19,200.25 

10,I77.» 

122,992.92 

6,565.00 


160, 186.  H 


217,476.00 


APPENDIX  K. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Total  shipments  of  Alaskan  products  to  the  United  States. 


1904. 


CopiK^r  ore  and  matto ?2.58, 302 

Fish: 

Fresh  other  than  salmon. 

Cured  other  than  salmon 

Salmon  canned 

All  other  salmon 

Fish  gruano 

Fish  oil 

Furs  

Gy 


136,494 

203,516 

8,569,698 

U'\  149 

9, 752 

48,505 

461.449 


I'psum 


Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Whalebone  

Other  merchandise 

Gold 


4,112 

245, 256 

472, 220 

9.101.458 


Total  j?ol<l  and  merchandise  to  rnite<l  St*ites 19,655,911 

ExiMirts  of  Alaskan  products  to  foreign  countries 49, 997 


Total  Alaskan  pixxlucts  shipped 19, 705, 908 


Merchandise  received  for  consumption. 


1905. 


1663.506 

189.066 

428.348 

6,736.693 

205,038 

904 

4,099 

480,805 


480 

189, 64« 

398.023 

12,131,003 


1906. 


$1,785,016 

286.065 

199,157 

8,449,360 

273,766 

32,615 

32,408 

644,936 

17.400 

22,12.^ 

367,852 

506.9^1 

18,471,451 


21,427,603 
134,103 


31,039.082 
495,  aio 


21,561,706  j    31.634.392 


1901. 


1906. 


iyo6. 


Domestic  menthandi.se  receive<l 1811. 053, 997 

Foreign  merchandi.se  receive<l 1.601,275 


814, 761. '252     «18,36S.145 
1,382.428         1,557,797 


•^otal 12,655,272  .  16,143.680       19.925.942 


BBPOBT  OF  aOVSaSOR  OF   *T.tBTr*- 


906 37,  705, 386 

flOe 51,460,334 

mtage  of  Increase  of  1005  over  1904 per  cent..        16 

utage  of  Increaee  of  1006  over  1005 per  cent..        38 


t  Alaska  and  shipped  to 

?9, 050, 520 

8. 116, 266 

7, 085, 425 


o,. 

Lumtitr 

HBrd.    , 

aoZ,' 

LlquoB. 

All  Other. 

ToW. 

^ 

1133 

;;f4 

tl.Mi 

454 

66 
7.720 
38,238 
4:514 
429 
422 

'IS 

116,102 

!:S 

108,238 

*l-^ 

180 

6,m 

K.3H 

3,984 

••S 

35,674 
77,909 
293 
498 
90) 
4,228 
ITOe 

2,178 
6,2'J8 

?.« 

6,918 
H.O'JO 

"'S 

ao.JWi 
76? 

36,446 

(27 

40 

63 

its 

"S 

973 

9,881 

612 

1,682 

29,277 
90 
108 

1,«1 

S^S 

70 

,,1:8 

li;tI6 

718 

711 

i 

128^408 

cm 

93 

ts 

5!!! 
If 

« 

3,423 

9  267 
283: 6H6 

4,060 
10.718 
313.  WS 

5:467 

903 

12: 154 

2:967 
27,982 

4,476 
■  8,846 

26,450 
43,666 

230,  «U 

e:^ 

2;  758 

8,276 

4s 

3S« 
11,477 

6,302 

44,244 

ere 

167 

45,019 
839 

724,370 

i 

33 

29 

iS 

S:^ 

560 

1,692 

1,016 
1.017 
64:6,')0 

207.  IBS 

11 

2,920 
50,  JW 

13 

3,«03 

ID 

"y r 

108 

■'1 

90 

,1 

2,SS7 

1^629 

AS 

b,ok 

-■7:556- 

*J ■■ 

M.M5 

H4SB 

27 

17,790 
13, 6M 
13:640 

300 

60 

148,062 
39,313 

*n 

313,603 
46M 
66.683 

2,362 

3,813 

"'1 

J:^ 

sll..^. 

12.6(11 

171,467 

Ui 

121.  ■-■71) 

81,996 

961,619 

.339,7119 

191,427 

1,769,  122 

' 
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IMS. 

IMM. 

1MB. 

IML 

, 

1» 
II 

m',im 

ni.MB 

11 

MKW 

MlW 

si 

I,  ITS,  US 

>,7T4.B<B 

1.0U.OH 

4.IU,M 

. 

Tahw  0/  ffl«rcA<M»4iM  aAliiped  /nmt  tk«  ITNlfed  State*  to  toutkarm  Alaal»  in  IBOS. 


Goal. 

"■"""■ 

e«rt- 

w«re. 

E- 

Llqnon. 

AUollMr. 

ToIbL 

« 

MA 

380 

IS,  476 

asaw 

'!l 

7.1H 
9.893 

solan 

I17l» 

*.146 
12,899 

K:.asa 

I,SU 

:s 

Sis 
•il 

i 

1.M8 

'S 

2.SB1 
872 

lCi|lt6 

S«^897 
S,filB 

1,787 
11,302 

8,824 

«,800 

»» 

U- 

1,706 

IS,«1 

s,«eT 

100 

»3 

6.  MS 

631 

1.9M 

'ail 

*, 

iw 

1 

S.OI» 

iim 

1,0» 

no 

7,2*0 
104 

l.Blfi 

1,121 

m.Dio 

i?:b« 

l.TOI 

7.W. 

GUcterCreek 

SSSS^wiia^::::::::::::::: 
iSL^':-"::::::::::::: 

S3 
3M 

5,234 

^R 

iai 

t»,0*6 

N,HS 

sii 

8,leil 

Slffi 
„';S 

,1 
,| 

idI^iu 
isloig 

&7 
1,328 

82 

(i.420 

11.144 

a  016 

■dim 

is.(ni 

12,  OM 

a.W7 1     ia.BS8 

a.»85 

+« 

S! 

I,9«l 
10,  T« 

lis 

S12.691> 

l,E9B 

7lS 

8:a39 

4.SH0 

aw 

9,5S7 

446 

isiw 

<7,4ra 

«S7 

V«lile« 

li 

Towl 

61,  S« 

116,096 

wr;,  S7-J 

W'J,9ll"- 

lWi,156 

],aea,44B 

S,  UK.  SIS 
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1303. 

116.218 

1,2M 

ISM.       1 

144,  STS 

SlIoM  ' 

65,424 
640,066  ' 

111. 748 

"•a 

IIB.MI 

»S 

40, 375 
W4:623 

616!  2M 

1906. 

1S7.1«1 

1:^ 

jtal 

1.493.<ra 

1,-«,41H  1 

1,759,176 

S.^,!I13 

1     Co.1. 
160 
18 

J6I.UM 
12,  IM 

Hard. 

7.3M 

KW.M2 

as 

8,«a 

Pmvi- 

«,*1- 

1'llS 

isa,«4 

as 

4,400 

i.itsIbm 

is 
•■a 

"~ 

AU  „„..,. 

TOUI. 

ina,8*5 

,,s 

IQO 

^^ 

17,  aw 
lioog 

Sis 

601 
"i,'860' 

■;  '3, 

8<a 

w 

1W,()42 

;  1;| 

'eai 

» 

jmOTT...^ 

» 

20,629 

.1,631 

,]           70H 

IS 

S,2M 

Wal 

J    136,778 

"■'" 

1,076, 1,M 

1,776,885 

819,768 

i,r«i,s6ii 

6,0.-.1,lSS 

tol  place*. . . 
,nd  Clarence 


S,7«.iM 

115,  S-O! 

470 
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Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States,  to  8U  Mithaei,  Tukotii 

and  tributary  valleys^  in  190S, 


Anvik 

Betties 

Ghena 

Circle  City... 

Eafle 

Fairbanlts . . . 
Fort  Egbert.. 
Fort  Elamlin 
Port  Yakon 

Koyukuk 

Novakaket . . 
Nalato 


Rampart . . . 
St.  Michael. 

Tanana 


CoaK 


Fort  Gibbon. 


{weare 
Total.... 


Lumber. 


^1,103 
4b' 


$1,677 
12 


2,122  4,184 


30 


14,999 
68 


18,838 


117 
36,837 

444 


41,801 


Hard- 
ware. 


1626 

2,881 

88,548 

8,896 

6,965 

800,414 

2,964 

183 

1,233 

843 


8,891 

5,263 

246,469 

13,064 


631,185 


Provi- 
sions. 


11,686 

14,042 

238,062 

24,682 

10,197 

818,493 

14,866 

18 

2,097 

6,046 

1,608 

8,556 

17,972 

855,818 

39,636 


2,042,779 


Liquors. 


12,060 

83,231 

8,874 

2,431 

110,887 


62 


2,873 
87,948 

18,011 


314,867 


All  other. 


•1,218 

4,017 

110,863 

12,347 

9,458 

892,792 

33,107 

255 

587 

8,084 

2,654 

11,613 

15,534 

436,006 

72,344 


Total. 


1,610,874 


93,525 

22,990 

468,479 

49,367 

28,051 

2,128,392 

60.987 

406 

4,009 

]3,9?S 

4,262 

24.000 

41,259 

1,676,677 

143,567 


4,659,841 


Value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States,  to  principal  places  in 

Yukon  district,  1903-1906. 


Ghena 

Circle  City 

Fairbanks 

Fort  Egbert 

Rampart 

St.  Michael  .... 

Tanana 

All  other  places 

Total 


1903. 


128,139 
41,531 
63,859 
52,217 
71,305 

215,371 
68,279 

158, 748 


689, 449 


1904. 


S74. 114 
21,849 

867,691 
87,645 
88,489 

502,820 
36,861 

123,623 


1,20*>,892 


1905. 


1219,699 

51,495 

1,569,613 

88,740 

127,053 

1,025,011 

77,943 

162,857 


3,272,411 


1906. 


9468,479 

49,857 

2,128,382 

60,987* 

41,269 

1,676,577 

143,567 

101,276 


4,659,844 


Summary  of  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  l^tates  to  Alaska. 


Coal. 

Lumber. 

881,996 

116,696 

276,239 

41,801 

Hardware. 

8951.619 

807, 872 

1,976,154 

631,185 

Provi.sions. 

81,339,769 

912,90:^ 

1,775,HM5 

2, 042, 779 

6.ioi.:j:«) 

Liquors. 

8194.427 
19<),455 
319,  703 
311,867 

All  other. 

Total. 

SoutheaHtern  Alaska  . 

Southern  Ala.ska 

Bering  Soa.  etc 

Yukon  River,  etc 

8124,270 

61,512 

136,778 

18, 338 

81,759,122 
1,080,445 
1,566,366 
1,010,874 

6.016,807 

84,451,203 
3,205,913 
6,051,185 
4.659.844 

Total.  1906 

340,928 

610, 732 

4,:i66,830 

1.0r>,512 

18,3(VS1I5 

Total,  1905 

Total,  1904 

Total,  1903 

293, 599 
169.030 
219,094 

344,858 
437,843 
304,765 

3,155,272 

1,770,192 

980, 195 

5,  Oli.').  (H'J 
3.528,515 
2,401,492 

091,971 
4r»5, 076 
389,083 

5, 210, 485 
4,083,341 
4,645,976 

14,761,2;'>2 

11,05.3,997 

9,001,2a'i 

Summary  of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  J>nited  States  to  Alaska,  1903-10(Hi 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Southeastern  Alaska 83, 170, 619 

Southern  Alaska 1, 493.  4(y> 

Bering  Sea,  etc 3, r>4l ,  735 

St.  Michael  and  Yukon  Rivir 089. 149 


83,774,502 
1,767,418 
4,309.  IK') 
1,20-J,H92 


84,048,034 
2, 759.  476 
4,681,331 
3,272,411 


84.451.203 
3,2a5.913 
0.051.1S5 
4.rKVJ.841 


Total 9,001, 2a5  i  11,053,997  ,  11,701,252        1S,368,145 
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Number  out  Umnat/e  of  vetsels  entered  and  cleared  in  1905  and  1906. 

DOMBariC  TBADB. 


Pon. 

1                        ISOfi 

1906. 

1      Knlercd. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ketehikui 

,  »..  1    n™. 
asi  1   iM.ttJT  1 

V„.        Tbn.. 
2£!      147.  *)« 
1               76 
OS        B7.BS6 

1 

Tom. 
136.  as 

is! 992 
IMlMfl 

*^ 

1 

Tbiu. 

51 
31 

w 

aLHlctuel 

]      «i      '■»" 

13  1      16.  GDI 

W        6A  7S2 
bI       6:<)I» 

4  1           728 

1|  "-sg 

•■" 

Toi»! 

*"■   "^'-"^ 

382  .    3«.5« 

m 

TO«» 

42e 

B74,4T3 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


SSSSr--::;::-;:; 

Sli;;;;::;:;:;:;;;;;: 

1    IW      117,8ffi 

6       b.wa 

Iffi 

IS 
3 

76.«n 

el  SIS 

3:«H 

1 

-i 

la.'i.JBT 
7)2116 

18 

go 

70.720 
8:993 

m 

19.71B 

"i 

IS.      12,942 

i 

20,869 
1>1 
4,510 

^''"' 

■■in        169.827 

'«3 

12^,202 

388 

I91,tl02 

SlH         127,07» 

Cuntoms  receipts'  J>g  suhporls. 


Same 1  t2l,979 

Eaglt ,  2-.;.uW 

Xetchikmi ;  Iii.xSI 

Juneau 16. 44.'i 

BkMway ii.2ft9 
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Recapttulatbm  of  ciutoms  business  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1906. 
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APPENDIX  L. 
INCORPORATED  TOWNS. 


.  1901      Valdez 1901 


APPENDIX  M. 

Rate  of  icagrx  and  cost  of  living. 


.1-00  1 
3.00  I 


APPENDIX  N. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  iJoiixr  of  Reprcnaitativrx  of  the  United  Blaten 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tlint  the  time  for  tlie  compliance  of  the 
Vn]<lez,  Marfilinll  Pnss  nnd  Noi'theni  ItnElrond  Company  with  the  provisions  of 
sectloas  four  and  five  of  cbiiptcr  two  bundrpd  and  ninety-five  of  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  homestead  laws  and  providing  for 
the  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  district  of  Alaslca,  and  for  other  purposes/' 
approved  May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  locating  and 
completing  Its  railroad  In  Alaska,  is  hereby  extended — 

First  Said  company  shall  have  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act 
within  which  to  complete  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  railroad,  by  way  of  Key- 
rtone  Canyon,  Marshall  Pass  to  Copper  River,  and  from  thence  to  Xanana 
Elvor,  and  six  years  firom  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  within  which  to 
ennplete  said  railroad  to  the  Tanana  River,  all  to  be  within  such  rights  as  it 
poBSCSDCB  and  not  in  any  way  affecting  or  contravening  any  vested-  rights  of  any 
otber  company  or  person  or  the  rights  of  the  Government,  provided  said  company 
carry  oat  the  requirements  of  law. 

Second.  Said  company  shall  be  exempt  from  license  tax  during  the  period  of 
construction  and  for  four  years  thereafter:  Provided,  That  the  total  period  of 
exemption  shall  not  exceed  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act : 
And  provided  furtheTf  That  this  exemption  shall  exist  and  operate  only  during 
tiie  continuance  of  the  construction  of  said  road  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  event 
of  unnecessary  delay  and  failure  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  snid  road 
the  exemption  ftom  taxation  herein  provided  shall  cease  and  said  tiix  shall  be 
collectible  as  to  so  much  of  said  road  as  shall  have  been  completed. 

Third.  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  reiieal  tlilH  act 

Approved,  February  21,  1907. 

COUNCIL  CITY   AND  SOLOMON    BIVEB   EAIUirMri. 
AN  ACT  To  aid  the  Council  City  and  Solomon  Ulver  Ilnllroad. 

Be  it  enacted  5y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprf^HfmiailreM  of  the  T.nited  State9 
of  America  in  Congre»$  assembled.  That  the  time  of  tlie  Council  City  and  Solo- 
mcm  River  Railroad  Company  to  comply  with  the  pro/lsions  of  ftf*ctions  four  and 
flre  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  lawH  of  the  f;nite«l  ^tMtefi. 
entitied  "An  act  extending  the  home<$tefld  iawM  and  prrivlding  for  the  right  of 
way  for  railroads  in  the  district  of  Ala.^lca,  and  for  other  purrKises/*  afiproved 
May  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight  in  .'K'rjuirlng  and  c^jm  pitting 
Ita  railroad  now  under  construction  In  Alaska,  ici  hereby  extender]  an  follows: 

First  That  the  time  to  file  the  mayi  and  profil#^r  of  definite  I'^-Jitlon  of  it.«  r:iil- 
road  with  the  register  of  the  land  office  In  the  di-»tri^'t  of  Alaska,  jih  provide^] 
in  sections  four  and  five,  after  th*r  filing  of  the  rnJip  nnd  prr>fil*r  of  rl*ffirjir«r  l^yji- 
tlon  of  Its  first  sectirin  of  at  le;i-»t  tw^rnty  luil^  ha^  fieen  fil*;*!  with  th<?  -;iid 
register,  is  hereby  extender]  to  and  iri'Iudin;?  the  rhirty-fir^t  d.iy  of  I>e<<r.'j*yrr, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Second.  That  the  time  for  ffi\u\'\f'X\\i'jL  it-  en  tire  niilroad  i-  h*rTt:\,y  '•x'»rr.'le*I 
to  and  Including  the  thirty-fir-t  d::y  of  if*r*-*-ui\t*:r.  rjin'-t^Tj  hijndrefl  and  li'.u^. 

ApproTed.  5Iareh  2.  K<C 

AN  ACT  To  provide?  f'»r  ih^  fv^^-.' '.-.'.    .'   .':•!  v.-.:.  ..r.'J  'i  '•-:•■'  .'.  •'.-  •!:••-;  •     '    *       k-. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  fi^nnfr"  nn*!  flot^^-  ^Z  ffrprf^frtfnti.n  r,f  thr-  r  f.tf-ii 
States  of  Amerii^a  in  CoKj/r/^*'  <:*'*  i.'^,f*t  'I:;-;*  •^>-r<-  .^.-<-  *;<--*".•.  'r«-:*^i  •*■'. 
additional  land  dii-tri'-t*.  x.\.*-  •-::.«!.:.-.*-•  of  '.:.':.  -'..:..  ^.--  '>--:."..*-:  •  ".-.e 
President  in  the  di-tri'-t  of  A::-.^.-..  • .  '^r  -..v^'  r.  :-  •:.<•  ;.',:;>•  ..:-.:  •:  •*.-  ■  •  i.vi 
the  Fairbanks  land  dNtry-r.  *.•;,  •■...  ..-.rA  'T/f-  .'•  ;:•«•*:.  r^*:*^^  ■.<:■.  ri*  .••'.r.-.e 
Alaska,  and  Fairtjank-.  Al;i.^»-:.:. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Merk-  -*  ".-  :  ■•-  *  "  .--  >."  •....'-  .;.■:  r  :  .-■..:'.--  -v:  . 
respectiTcly  be  ex  '/flk-io  t^j.-*  -'  '  •-.  •  ■:-.':•*"--  :'  •  -  .'. :  .-  >.  •'•-.•.-  ;  v: 
the  marshalj>  of  the  ^-.i'A  ''f;.— -  :•.  '  .-..e    •  :  f  <  "-.•.:.'.'.  -:.:..  '^.  «-r  /l:.'  ^  r^'e.-? 


?-*     J 


era  of  public  nKiney-  t'lT  •  .-  ,  .-  .  - 

shall  perform  the -*--.--:     :  .*    -     '   ■  /       -     '     .'■  '  --      - :   •-"->-   .' 

public  moneys  f'^  th>r  l.ir.il   .*■-'■'.   :     *  •■  '-  ■  ■"-  '.•■'-*  •     *  .•  .     '.  ■- 

to  the  same  extent  a«  r.-.-»     *--'  •    •  •-        '  •-  •  "/      ■•     '  *  ■*-    ■■''.  -.<.'<-  :.:  *:..- 
receiver  of  pnWic  Titftr.f-y*  :-.,'..- 

Sec.  3.  That  the  -a  d  o'f.  ^r-  ■  ..-.  •  y  •  ■  -:--.--.•    ••..-*-.'.: 

as  clerk  or  marshal  >.*  rr      :-:  -  '  -*•  **<-•  <'*'•  '-■  ■■'■•  "    '-* 

allowed  hf  law  for  tjie..-  **--     '■-  <'  ->y  *  >-•    .1  -«'>:    /f.'-e'^   :v:  -^'-  ->-«   .f 
pabUc  Doneys  tor  laM  <i:jiv   v  :-j;.  -  *•-  ..i.v:  ...-*  ^    /'i">:-'l«4   TV-s'.  4."-7  f^** 
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or  commissions  in  excess  of  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars  per  annum  re- 
ceived by  either  such  officials  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States :  Providedy  That  no  other  salary  than  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  such  reg- 
isters and  receivers. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  surveyor-general  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  furnish  the  receivers  of  said  land 
offices  a  sufficient  quantity  of  numbers  to  be  used  in  the  different  classes  of 
official  surveys  that  may  be  made  in  said  Nome  and  Fairbanks  land  districts  to 
meet  the  requirements  thereof,  and  upon  application  by  any  person  desiring  to 
have  an  official  survey  made  the  receivers  shall  furnish  a  number  or  numbers 
for  such  survey  or  surveys,  together  with  an  order  directing  a  qualified  deputy 
surveyor  to  make  the  same,  and  such  application,  order,  and  the  fee  required  to 
be  paid  to  the  surveyor-general  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  surveyor-general :  Provided,  That  all  surveys  thus  made  shall  be 
tipproved  by  the  surveyor-general  as  at  present. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Approved,  March  2,  1907. 

TANANA    MINES   RAILROAD. 

AN  ACT  To  relieve  the  Tnnana  Mines  Railroad  In  Alaska  from  taxation. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ^  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Tanana  Mines  Railroad 
Company,  or  its  successors,  having  a  line  of  railroad  under  construction  in  the 
district  of  Alaska,  shall  be  exempt  from  license  tax  and  tax  on  its  railway  and 
railway  property  during  the  period  of  its  construction  and  for  five  years  there- 
after: Provided,  That  the*total  period  of  exemption  shall  not  exceed  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  tlie  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  exist  and  operate  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  construction 
of  said  road  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  event  of  unnecessary  delay  in  the  coDr 
struction  and  completion  of  said  road  the  exemption  from  taxation  herein 
provided  shall  cease,  and  said  tax  shall  be  collectible  as  to  so  much  of  said  road 
as  shall  have  been  conipletcHl  five  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1007. 

MlNINd   CLAIMS. 

AN  ACT  To   amend   the  laws  jj:overnln^  labor   or   improvements   upon   mining  olnims   In 

Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Soiate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asscnihJcd.  Tliat  during  each  year  and  until 
patent  lias  l)e(Mi  issued  tlicrcfor.  at  least  one  luuulrcd  (lollnrs'  worth  of  lal)or 
shall  be  performed  or  iiuprovenients  made  on.  or  for  the  benefit  or  development 
of,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  each  mining  claim  in  the  district  of  Alaska 
heretofore  or  liereafter  located.  And  tlie  locator  or  owner  of  such  claim  or  some 
otiier  i)erson  having  knowledge  of  tlie  facts  may  also  make  and  file  witli  the 
said  recorder  of  the  district  in  which  the  claims  shall  be  situate  an  affidavit 
showiiig  the  jierformance  of  labor  or  making  of  improvements  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars  as  aforesaid  and  specifying  the  character  and  extent  of  such 
work.     Such  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  following: 

First,  the  name  or  number  of  the  mining  claims  and  where  situated:  second, 
the  number  of  days'  work  done  and  the  character  and  value  of  the  improvements 
placed  thereon:  third,  the  date  of  the  performance  of  such  labor  and  of  making 
improvements :  fourth,  at  whose  instance  the  work  was  done  or  the  improve- 
ments made:  fiftlu  the  actual  amount  paid  for  the  work  and  improvement,  and 
by  whom  paid  when  tlie  same  was  not  done  by  the  owner.  Such  affidavit  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  performance  of  such  work  or  making  of  such 
Improvements,  but  if  such  afiidavits  be  not  filed  within  the  time  fixed  by  this 
act  the  lairdeii  of  i>roof  shall  be  upon  the  claimant  to  establish  the  perform- 
ance of  such  annual  work  and  imi)rovements.  And  ui)on  failure  of  the  locator 
or  owner  of  any  such  claim  to  conii)ly  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to 
oerformance  of  work  and  improvemeuts  such  claim  shall  i)ecome  forfeited  and 
'  to  location  by  others  as  if  no  location  of  tlie  same  had  ever  been  mad& 
affidavits  required  hereby  may  be  made  before  any  officer  authorized  to 
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administer  oaths,  and  the  provisions  of  sections  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  and  fifty-three  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  hereby 
extended  to  such  affidavits.  Said  affidavits  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  such  worl:  is  performed. 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  the  recorders  for  the  several  divisions  or  districts  of  Alaska 
shall  collect  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  as  a  fee  for  the  filing,  record- 
ing, and  indexing  said  annual  proofs  of  work  and  improvements  for  each  claim 
so  recorded. 

Approved,  March  2,  1907. 

METLAKAHTLA   INDIANS. 
AN  ACT  To  confer  certalft  civic  rifrhts  on  the  Motlakalitia  Indians  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houfic  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Btates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  Indians  of  Tsimpsean  or 
Halda  tribe  of  the  full  or  mixed  blood  who  emigrated  from  British  Columbia 
and  settled  at  Metlakahtla,  on  Annette  Island  in  southeastern  Alaska,  in  the 
year  elghteeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  nnd  subsequent  years,  as  well  as  all 
descendants  of  such  Indians,  and  nil  oilier  Indians  who  have  since  become  and 
remained  bona  fide  residents  of  said  Metlakahtla,  Alaska,  shall,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  be  entitled  to  receive  and  obtain  license  as  masters,  pilots,  and  engi- 
neers, as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  and  all  steamboats  and  other  craft,  and  also 
licenses  as  operators  of  motor  boats  and  other  .craft,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  en- 
titled. "An  act  to  amend  section  forty-four  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  regulation  of  motor  boats,"  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  had  been  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  any  such 
Indian  may  be  the  owner  of  any  such  motor  boat  or  other  craft,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  although 
socb  Indian  be  not  a  citizen  of  tlic  United  States,  without  depriving  said  motor 
boat  or  other  craft  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2:  That  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  any  officer  of  the  customs  in 
Alaska,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  applicant  for  one  of  the  different  licenses  mentioned 
In  the  foregoing  section  comes  within  one  of  the  provisions  of  sa4d  first  section 
of  this  act,  shall,  together  with  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  to  that  effect,  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  said  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  said  Indians  by  the  first  section  of  this  act 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved,  March  4,  1907,  11  a.  m. 


APPENDIX  (). 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALASKA. 

Sir:  In  resiKjnse  to  your  request  of  the  ICth  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tender   you    tlie    following   information   on    the   agricultural    development    of 

Alaska. 

I  have  no  recent  information  as  to  how  many  homesteads  have  been  taken  up 
to  date,  but  280  homesteads  had  been  recorded  in  the  various  recording  dis- 
tricts of  Alaska  up  to  June  30,  1905,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  number 
has  doubled  during  the  last  two  years.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  many  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  engaged  in  cultivating  Alaska  soil.  I  have  on  my  mailing 
list  the  addresses  of  some  2,0<K)  persons,  with  whom  I  am  in  more  or  less  regu- 
lar correspondence,  who  cultivate  gardens  and  in  other  ways  are  interested  in 
agriculture  and  gardening,  and  I  know  tliere  are  many  others  who  are  equally 
interested  and  similarly  employed  who  arc  not  on  my  mailing  list.  Vegetable 
gardening  lias  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  i)eople  more  than  general 
farming.  Everyl)ody  needs  vegetal)les  and  in  the  settlements  and  mining  camps 
there  is  a  good  market  for  vegetaliles  of  ail  kinds,  hence  market  gardening  is 
becoming  a  recognized  industry  at  these  places.  At  Fairi)anks  tiiere  are  at 
least  a  dozen  persons  whose  chief  business  is  to  grow  vegetables  for  the  local 
market;  these  people  make  good  money  as  a  nile.    All  the  hard>'  vegetables  can 
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be  grown  to  a  perfection  which  is  scarcely  equalled  In  more  southern  latitndea. 
The  prices  realized  are  good.  A  month  ago  I  found  that  potatoes  retailed,  at 
Fairbanks,  for  20  cents  a  pound,  and  this  price  was  realized  both  for  the  home- 
grown article  and  for  potatoes  shipped  in  from  outside.  Cabbage  was  at  that 
time  25  cents  a  pound;  green  peas,  25  cents  a  pound;  cauliflower,  50  c^its  a 
pound;  celery,  50  cents  per  plant;  tomatoes,  which  were  grown  under  glass, 
$1  a  pound,  and  cucumbers,  also  grown  under  glass,  sold  at  that  time  tor  $2  a 
dozen.  These  prices  will  be  maintained  until  competition  in  production  fbroes 
tbem  down. 

Grain  growing  in  Alaska  has  so  far  been  limited  to  Government  experiment 
stations,  and  the  work  at  those  stations  has  been  directed  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  with  the  climate  and  soil  as  found  In  the 
various  districts  where  the  stations  are  located.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  at  the  Rampart  Experiment  Station,  which  is  located  65**  40^  north 
latitude,  all  our  grains  matured  again  this  year ;  these  grains  consisted  of  barley 
and  oats  in  many  varieties  of  each,  and  also  winter  wheat  It  is  specially  note- 
worthy that  winter  wheat  matured.  Winter  grains  have  matured  there  several 
seasons.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  wherever  there  is  21  or  3  feet  of 
snow  as  a  protecting  coat  over  the  grain,  it  is  not  injured  by  the  severe  cold, 
but  will  spring  up  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  in  spring  and  mature  by  the 
last  of  August  On  the  other  hand  when  the  snowfall  is  less  than  2  feet  winter 
wheat  is  generally  killed.  But  since  the  average  snowfall  in  both  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana  valleys  is  about  3  feet,  winter  grain  will  mature  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases.  There  is  no  question  about  barley  and  oats  maturing,  provided, 
always,  that  early  maturing  varieties  are  selected,  and  to  this  end  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  early  maturing  varieties  at  the  stations.  Spring  wheat 
has  matured  at  three  of  our  stations  during  recent  years,  but  it  appears  that 
it  can  not  be  depended  on  to  mature  with  the  same  regularity  that  we  may  de- 
pend on  barley  and  oats  to  mature.  This  is  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  spring 
wheat  belongs  to  a  more  southern  latitude  than  these,  and  as  yet  no  variety 
has  been  developed  which  will  ripen  in  so  brief  a  period  as  will  barley ;  but  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  this  problem  also,  and  to  develop  a  variety  which 
may  be  depended  on  to  ripen  every  year.  You  are  aware  that  spring  wheat  Is 
grown  successfully  at  Tanana  Hot  Springs  and  that  about  half  an  acre  yielded 
a  crop  of  20  bushels  this  season ;  the  conditions  there,  however,  are  not  normal, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  not  be  fair  to  cite  that  as  an  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  Alaska. 

Grain  has  been  prown  at  many  places  in  the  Copper,  the  Yukon,  and  the 
Tanana  valleys,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hay,  for  the  reason 
that  hay  brings  almost  the  same  price  as  the  grain  does.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  grain  can  be  grown  all  over  the  interior 
of  Alaska  in  this  manner.  Oats  is  usually  the  grain  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
l)ecause  it  is  more  leafy  and  yields  a  heavier  weight  per  acre  than  any  other 
grain. 

I  am  al)lo  to  report  that  grain  growing  has  met  with  signal  success  in  the 
upper  Yukon  Valley,  in  British  territory.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  I  am 
informed  two  Frenchmen  cultivated  100  acres  with  marked  success.  A  self- 
binder  and  a  thrashing  machine  were  shipped  in  to  them  this  summer. 

As  to  stock  raising  I  can  rejH)rt  that  the  Galloway  cattle,  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  maintained  at  the  Kenai  and  Kodiak  experiment  stations, 
are  doing  exceedingly  well ;  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  are  adapted  to 
the  country  and  that  they  will  thrive  and  multiply  here  on  native-grown  feed. 
The  Frye-Bruhn  Company,  of  Seattle,  have  a  ranch,  witli  upward  of  200  head 
of  cattle,  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  the  foreman  of  this  ranch  informed  me  last 
spring  that  they  were  all  doing  well.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  concern 
has  undertaken  cattle  raising  on  quite  so  large  a  scale,  but  there  are  numerous 
small  herds  at  the  coast  settlements  from  Yakutat  to  Unalaska.  The  coast 
region  is  better  adapted  to  cattle  raising  than  is  the  interior,  for  the  reason 
that  the  winters  are  milder  and  the  snowfall  lighter,  [)articularly  on  the  islands; 
the  iKjriod  when  winter  feeding  is  necessary  seldom  exceeds  four  months,  and 
some  seasons  it  Is  even  shorter. 

In  the  interior  cattle  raising  is,  at  present,  limited  to  the  keeping  of  a  few 

dairy  cows:  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  thus  kept  could  not  be 

greatly  Increased.    Milk  sold  for  50  cents  a  quart  at  Fairbanks.    At  that  rate 

*s  good  money  in  the  dairy  business,  even  though  common  cows  may  cost 

-ad  when  landed  at  interior  points. 
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I  found  that  there  was  a  growing  interest  in  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  that  this  Interest  was  not  confined  to  those  who  contemplated  taking  up  and 
caltiyating  homesteads.  The  merchants  in  the  towns,  the  transportation  com- 
panies,  and  investors  in  Alaskan  enterprises  of  all  kinds  Utke  an  interest  in 
the  matter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  and  all  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  those  regions  suited  for  the  purpose  shall  be  settled  with  farmers. 
They  realize  that  an  agricultural  population  will  give  permanence  and  stability 
to  business  interests  of  all  kinds,  and  that  unless  the  country  be  settled  with 
ftirmers  the  population  must  dwindle  and  disappear  almost  entirely  in  the 
placer  mining  districts  when  the  creeks  are  worked  out 

There  are  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  with  an  agricultural 
population,  but  the  capability  of  the  country  to  produce  agricultural  crops  is  the 
least  of  these.  The  great  cost  of  transportation  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle. 
At  present  it  will  cost  as  much  for  a  man  with  an  average  family  to  land  with 
the  necessary  equipment  and  live  stock  at  some  i)oint,  say  on  the  Yukon  or 
the  Tanana,  as  it  would  to  purchase  a  small  farm  on  the  cheaper  lands  in  the 
States,  and  these  conditions  must  continue  until  railways  are  built  to  the  in- 
terior, so  as  to  facilitate  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  C.  Geoboeson, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  Alaska  Investigations. 

Hon.   W.   B.   HOGGATT, 

Oovemor  of  Alaska,  Juneau,  Alaska. 


APPENDIX  P. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  regulations  governing  National  Forests  are  given  below. 
These  forests  are  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Service  and  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  that  organization. 

Regulation  3<».  Persons  having  valid  claims  under  the  public  land  laws  or 
I^nl  titles  to  lands  witliin  National  Forests  are  free  to  occupy  and  enjoy  their 
holdings,  but  must  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  for  which  the*  Forests  are 
created,  and  must  not  cut  timber  or  malie  use  of  National  Forest  laud  without 
a  permit,  except  witliin  the  limits  and  for  the  actual  development  of  their 
claims.    Any  other  use  is  forbidden  and  Is  a  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Regulation  4.  The  supervisor  may,  within  six  months  from  the  cancellation 
or  abandonment  of  any  claim  to  land  In  a  National  Forest  permit  the  claimant 
to  remove  his  improvements,  if  such  removal  will  not  Injure  National  Forest 
interests. 

RegulatioxV  T).  Squatters  who  settled  on  National  Forest  land  before  its 
withdrawal  and  ar(»  awaiting  survey  to  make  entry  have  the  same  riglits  to 
occupy  pnd  enjoy  their  holdings  as  homestead  entrymen,  and  may  at  their 
option  await  survey  or  apply  for  the  examination  of  their  lands  under  the  act 
of  June  ]],  lOCKJ,  with  a  view  to  opening  them  to  homestead  entry. 

Regulation  (5.  IVmiits  are  necessary  for  all  occupancy,  uses,  operations,  or 
enterprises  of  any  kind  within  National  Forests,  whether  begun  before  or  after 
the  National  Forest  was  established,  except:  (a)  Upon  patented  lands;  (b) 
upon  valid  claims  for  purposes  necessary  to  their  actual  development  and  con- 
Hlstent  with  their  character;  (c)  ui)on  rights  of  way  amounting  to  easements 
jPor  the  purposes  named  In  the  grants;  (d)  prospecting  for  minerals,  transient 
camping,  hunting,  fishing,  and  surveying  for  lawful  projects. 

Regulation  7.  IN'i'iuits  for  the  use  of  the  National  Forests,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  fixcnl  l)y  regulation,  may  be  granted  by  the  Forester  for  any  term 
conslsttint  with  National  Forest  interests.  If,  however,  land  covered  by  any 
permit  Is  excluded  from  a  Forest,  the  permit  then  expires.  The  Forester  may 
also  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  any  i^ermit,  right,  or  use. 

Regulation  S.  I»eruiits  are  not  assignable,  and  abandonment  in  favor  of 
another  necessitates  new  application  and  permit.  In  case  of  abandonment  and 
Issuanee  of  new  permit,  the  original  i)ermittee  may  sell  his  Improvements  to  the 


•  Regulations  I  and  2  refers  to  internal  administration. 
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new  fiermftt.ee,  and  any  r«iynients  made  bv  him  apply  on  the  new  permit,  in 
discretii>n  of  the  For«*st»-r. 

Ke^*l'lation  0.  Owupan'-y  iiriclif'r  i»»-miit  !«ecures  u^*  rirtic  or  claim  asaini^c  the 
L'nited  States:,  either  to  the  land  or  tn  any  improvements  upon  it.  beyond  the 
Hses  conferr*;<i  by  the  iKrnuit.  Imppivemeiits  mad«:f  hy  the  i»ermitT*fe.  except 
fenr.-e«,  maj'  not  h*t  r^-move^l  except  with  the  writtea«iin»**nt  of  the  wipenriaor. 

Kf^.l'lation  10.  The  Forester  and  such  Forest  ^fibers  as  he  may  designate 
may  issue,  ext^-nd.  or  n-n'-w  {»enijit««  f'lr  ^r'^^'^ial  U'*^*'  within  National  Forests. 
with  Hi]i-h  crindirion.s  as  to  art^a.  tiuie,  and  requirements  as  they  may  deem  best. 
and  th^'V  ni:iy  ni;ik<f  n-asonaMe  charges  for  such  (lermits.  The  Forever  alone 
nriay  revoke  Hi'^'^rial-nFe  r»^Tni!ts. 

Jti:r,M,.\TioN  n.  Natinnul  Forest  njaterial  may  be  taken  without  previous  per- 
mit in  s-rioiiH  ••nier;r»-nr-i»r8  for  tlie  iirot*-r:tion  of  life  or  profierty,  iirovided  a  per- 
mit f<'ir  ihe  njaTeri:il  sf>  nsed  and  ft^r  the  si'eciul  use  involved  is  secured  at  the 
earli'fSt  opiM>rt unity. 

Jtw.rLATioN  12.  Waifon  roads  and  trails  may  be  constructed,  changed,  wid- 
ens!,  extended,  or  rei*aire<l  iir»on  National  Forest  lands  when  needed,  but  per- 
mit mnst  first  be  p^^^Mirwl,  except  for  road  and  trail  work  when  it  will  certainly  be 
an  imiirovement  of  the  National  Forest,  in  which  case  it  may  be  done  withont  for- 
mal frffrnjit  if  ^on struct efl  under  the  su|»ervIsion  and  with  the  consent  of  a  For- 
est r»/ficer.  Permits  will  not  give  any  rlpht  to  exclusive  use,  or  to  charge  toll,  or 
ai?ainst  future  disiK»sal  of  the  land  by  the  T'nited  States. 

I{F:';r:LATio.N  13.  The  8ur»ervisr»r  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  during  any  one 
year  to  any  mud  district,  county,  r»erson,  or  noncommercial  corporation  the 
right  to  us<;  not  nirire  tlian  $](K)  worth  of  timber,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
National  Fon*st  pr^^rlucts  fn^f;  fr»r  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  reiiair  of 
roads  or  trails  witldn  National  Forests,  without  prejudice  to  any  free-use  appli- 
cation they  niJiy  njJike  in  the  s:ime  yi-ar  for  material  fr»r  other  puriwises. 

Kkg[;lation  14.  Applicants  for  wagon  road  or  trail  construction  who  are  not 
entitlcil  to  free-use  pennit  must  pay  for  all  merchantable  timber  cut  or  de- 
stroyed within  liie  right  of  way,  under  timber-settlement  regulations:  or.  If 
National  Fr)rwt  tinilier  outside  the  right  of  way  is  required  for  construction  or 
repair,  und<»r  tlnil>«*r-sale  regulations. 

I{i/;r;i-ATroN  15.  A  rmunty  road  establishe<l  prior  to  the  creation  of  a  National 
I-'oH'St  iiiny  be  fhnnjr<Kl.  widened,  rir  repaired  by  the  c<junty  authorities  without 
IKiniilt.  if  th»r  ojienitiriiis  {ire  within  tlie  right  of  way  fixed  for  such  roads  by  the 
Stat«*  I:i\v. 

liyj.ri. Alios  ^('^.  Whenever  a  right  of  waj*  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Interior  is  lf)cnted  upon  a  National  Forest,  the  Forester  may,  in  his 
discretion.  l)eff»re  making  recommendation  that  it  t>e  approved,  require  the 
ap]>iif'Mi)t  to  <*xf?<'ut<'  S!K'h  stiimlation  and  bond  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  j»rotfvtiriii  of  National  IVu'cst  Interests. 

ItKfji.i.ATioN  17.  Tlie  Fon^ster  may,  with  as  little  expense  to  the  Government 
ns  jjossibie,  dispose  of  any  timl»er  upon  the  National  Forest,  by  sale  or  other- 
wisj',  when  sur-h  disposal  is  actually  necessiiry  to  protect  the  Forest  from  rav- 
age's or  rlestrufrtion. 

liKcvi.viios  IS.  Free- use  i)ermlts  may  be  granted  to  settlers,  fanners,  prospect- 
ors, (»r  sinilhir  perw»ns  who  may  not  reasf)nal)ly  be  requirtMl  to  purchase,  and  who 
have  not  on  tlieir  own  land  or  claims,  or  on  lands  controlled  by  them,  a  sufficient 
or  practir-jibiy  affessibie  supply  of  nuiterial  suitable  fr>r  the  puri)os(»s  named  in 
the  law.  It  niny  also  be  granted  to  school  and  road  districts,  churches,  or  coop- 
era  tivt*  organizations  of  s<?ttlers  desiring  to  construct  roads,  ditches,  reservolris, 
or  similar  Iniprovenients  for  mutual  or  public  benefit.  Free  use  of  material  to 
Ik'  usi'd  in  any  IhisIim'ss  will  he  r«*fus<'d,  as,  for  exanipl(\  to  sawmill  j>roprIetors, 
own(?rs  of  large  (^tabllshments  or  commercial  enterprises,  companies,  and  cor- 
porations. No  tresspasser  Is  entltle<l  to  free  use.  (Jreen  saw  timber  will  not  be 
grnntrd  to  any  applicant  who  does  not  do  his  own  logging,  unless  he  is  physi- 
cally lnc}ipar'|t}it<Hl,  Kxceptions,  however,  may  be  made  in  unusual  cases  in  the 
judgnuMit  of  tlie  supervisor.  N(»cessjiry  cutting  of  timber  In  surveying  for  lawful 
projects  may  be  done  without  permit.    Tnnecessary  cutting  is  trespass. 

liKr.i  r,\rro.N  UK  KxfM*i»t  in  ruse  of  great  and  unusual  need  no  ap|)llcant 
will  1)0  givon  nion»  than  two  fn^vuse  i>ermits  in  one  year,  nor  may  the  aggre 
gate  amount  of  material  granted  in  the  two  iwrmlts  exceed  $20  in  value,  ex- 
cept In  tin*  r*jis(;  of  whools  or  road  districts,  churches,  and  noncommercial 
cooperative  organizations,  when  the  supervisor  may,  In  his  discretion,  extend 
the  amount  to  any  value  not  exceeding  $100.     The  duration  of  any  permit 
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be  fixed  by  the  isBuing  officer  and  will  not  exceed  six  months.    If  the  per- 
Lttee  fails  to  remove  timber  within  the  time  stated  in  the  permit,  the  Forest 
»r  may  grant  the  timber  to  another  applicant.    A  permit  will  not  be  re- 
red  to  an  applicant  who  has  failed  to  use  it  until  the  tract  has  been  opened  to 
Plication  by  others  for  thirty  days.    In  cases  of  unusual  emergency,  how- 
%  it  may  be  extended  by  the  supervisor,  or,  if  for  $20  or  less,  by  a  ranger 
Lorized  to  grant  free  use. 
Regulation  20.  All  supervisors  and  such  other  Forest  officers  as  the  super- 
>r  may  designate  are  authorized  to  grant  free-use  permits  up  to  $20  in 
Ine  under  these  regulations,  and  to  make  such  restrictions  as  to  quality, 
amount,  location,  and  removal  as  they  deem  necessary  to  protect  the 
Ltional  Forests.    It  is  their  duty  to  furnish  cheerful  assistance  to  applicants; 
act  promptly  upon  all  applications,  and,  in  general,  to  follow  as  liberal  a 
ley  in  the  matter  of  free  use  as  the  interests  of  the  National  Forests  and 
proper  performance  of  their  other  work  will  allow. 
Begulation  21.  No  free-use  material,  except  the  small  quantities  actually 
led  by  transients,  may  be  taken  without  a  permit.    Free  use  must  never  be 
ited  verbally. 
Begulation  22.  All  free-use  material  may  be  sawed,  and  all,  except  green 
timber,  may  be  cut,  for  the  permittee  by  an  agent,  but  the  work  so  done 
ist  not  be  paid  for  by  a  share  of  the  material.    An  exception  may  be  made 
the  case  of  green  saw  timber  when  the  permittee  is  physically  incapable  of 
ig  the  work. 
Regulation  23.  When  a  right  of  way  or  other  special  use  is  granted  within 
National  Forest,  the  Forester  or  the  supervisor  who  approves  the  permit  may, 
his  discretion,  without  advertisement,  .fix  the  price  and  require  payment  for 
I  timber  cut  or  destroyed  on  National  Forest  land  occupied  in  direct  connec- 
m  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  way  or  special  use. 
Regulation  24.  All  Forest  officers  whom  the  supervisor  may  designate,  with 
approval  of  the  Forester,  are  authorized  to  sell  dead  and  green  timber  not 
[ceeding  $50  in  value.    All  supervisors  are  authorized  to  sell  green  and  dead 
ibor  not  exceeding  $100  in  value.    The  Forester  is  authorized  to  make  timber 
les  for  larger  amounts  and  to  delegate  this  authority  in  special  cases. 
Regulation  25.  The  supervisor  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  a  de- 
tit  be  made  with  the  Fiscal  Agent  before  examination  of  or  report  on  any 
>plication  to  purchase  timber. 

Regulation  26.  All  timber  must  be  paid  for  before  it  is  cut.    If  in  any  sale 
timber  available  does  not  reach  the  amount  estimated  and  paid  for,  the 
try  refund  will  be  made,  provided  the  purchaser  has  complied  with  the 
IS  of  the  sale. 
Regulation  27.  In  any  sale  the  timber  may  be  paid  for  in  one  or  more  pay- 
its,  as  agreed.    In  sales  of  $100  or  less  the  partial  payments  must  not  exceed 

Regulation  28.  The  period  allowed  for  the  removal  of  timber,  which  in  no 
will  exceed  five  years,  must  be  fixed  in  the  agreement,  and  in  sales  in  which 
period  of  two  or  more  years  is  allowed  for  the  removal  of  the  timber  the 
unt  to  be  removed  each  year  must  be  specified,  except  in  unusual  casea  If 
the  expiration  of  the  period  named  in  the  contract  the  purchaser  has  not  re- 
ved  all  the  timber,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  any  timber  not  yet  removed  and 
bis  purchase  money;  but  if  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  restriction  was 
voidable,  the  Forester  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  the  limit  to  prevent 
dship. 
Supervisors  may  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  tim- 
in  sales  of  Class  A  and  Class  B.  In  any  sale,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified 
the  contract,  they  may  allow  the  postponement  of  brush  piling  when  snow 
kes  it  impracticable.  The  supervisor  may  require  the  purchaser  to  give 
d  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  application  for  such  postponement  Ex- 
tension of  time  in  a  Class  C  sale  may  be  granted  only  by  the  Forester  or  such 
officers  as  he  may  designate. 

Regulation  29.  Timber  cut  from  any  National  Forest  may  be  sold  in  any 
market  anywhere,  except  that  from  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  in  South 
JDakota ;  dead  and  insect-infested  timber  only  may  be  exported  from  that  State. 
I  Regulation  30.  In  Class  A  and  Class  B  sales  bonds  will  be  required  only  in 
csceptional  cases.  In  Class  C  sales  In  which  the  value  of  timber  involved  is 
less  than  $3,000  bonds  will  not  be  required  unless  definitely  recommended  by 
fbe  supervisor.    In  all  sales  for  amounts  of  $3,000  or  more  bonds  will  be  re- 
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quired,  except  in  special  cases.  The  responsibility  of  the  sureties  must  be  es- 
tablished by  the  siii)ervi8or  and  reported  uiK)n  in  all  bonds  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Forester.  Supervisors  may  approve  any  bonds  in  sales  of  Class 
A  and  Class  B. 

Regulation  31.  Failure  to  observe  any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  con- 
stitutes breach  of  contract.  The  violation  of  any  of  the  following  four  rules 
constitutes  trespass: 

(a)  No  timber  may  be  cut  until  it  is  paid  for. 

(b)  No  timber  may  be  removerl  from  the  place  agreed  upon  for  scaling  uDtil 
it  has  been  scaled  and  stami)ed  by  a  Forest  officer. 

(c)  Timber  may  be  cut  only  on  the  area  designated  by  a  Forest  office. 

(d)  No  living  trees  may  be  cut  until  marked  or  otherwise  unmistakably  desig- 
nated by  a  Forest  officer. 

Regulation  32.  Advertisements  of  sales  must  announce  the  time  and  place  of 
filing  bids,  the  location  and  approximate  amount  of  timber,  the  minimum  prices, 
the  amount  to  be  dei>osited,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  supervisor  from 
whom  full  information  can  be  obtained.  Deposits  will  be  credited  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  timber  if  the  sale  is  awarded  to  the  depositor.  If  the  sale  is 
awarded  to  another,  or  if  the  application  is  not  approved,  the  deposits  will  be 
refunded.  If  the  applicant  should  fail  to  submit  a  bid,  the  amount  previously 
deposited  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Forester  in  Class  C  sales,  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  supervisor  in  Class  B  sales,  be  retained  to  cover  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising.   The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

Regulation  .33.  In  sales  above  $5(.)0,  allotments,  at  the  highest  price  offered, 
may  be  made  to  several  bidders  to  prevent  monopoly.  In  any  sale  areas  may 
be  reserved  for  free  use  and  local  needs. 

Regulation  34.  After  any  timber  has  boon  advertised  the  Forester  and  such 
officers  as  he  may  designate  may  dispose  of  it  at  private  sale  without  furtlitf 
advertisement — 

(a)  If  the  timber  has  been  advortiso<l,  but  not  sold. 

(b)  If  the  purchaser  fails  to  comi)lete  his  contract. 

Regulation  35.  The  Forester  and  such  officers  as  he  may  designate  may 
permit  the  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  in  advance  of  the  award  in  an 
advertised  salo,  when  the  apjUicant  has  made  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of 
the  timber  to  be  cut  and  roniovod,  and  has  agreed  to  i>ay  for  all  timber 
actually  cut  under  the  privilege  of  advance  cutting  at  the  rate  of  the  highest 
price  bid. 

Regulation  3(5.  Trails  on  National  Forest  lands  in  Alaska  may  be  con- 
structed, extended,  or  repaired  witiiout  perniit.  Wagon  roads  may  be  con- 
structed, widened,  extended,  or  re]>aired  when  needed,  but  permit  must  first 
bo  obtained  from  the  sui>ervisor.  Permits  will  not  give  any  right  to  the 
exclusive  use,  or  to  charge  toll,  or  against  future  disposal  of  the  laud  by  the 
United  States. 

liEcjiTLATioN  *>7.  Wliou  a  right  of  way  or  other  si)ecial  use  is  granted  within 
a  National  iMU'est  in  Alaska,  the  supervisor  maj',  without  charge,  allow  the 
cutting  of  timber  when  this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the 
special  use. 

Re(;ulatiox  38.  Without  permit,  and  free  of  charge,  settlers,  farmers,  pros- 
pectors, fishermen,  or  similar  persons  residing  within  or  adjacent  to  National 
Forests  in  Alaska  are  granted  the  privilege  of  taking  green  or  dry  timber 
from  the  Forests,  and  driftwood,  afloat  or  on  the  beaches,  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use,  but  not  for  sale:  provided  that  the  amount  of  material  so  taken 
shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  20,000  feet  board  measure,  or  25  cords  of 
wood;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  persons  enjoying  this  privilege  will,  on 
demand,  forward  to  the  supervisor  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  material 
so  taken  and  a  description  of  the  location  from  which  it  was  removed. 

Regulation  30.  Whenever  any  live-stock  association,  w^hose  membership  in- 
cludes a  majority  of  the  owners  of  any  class  of  live  stock  using  a  National  For- 
est or  portion  thereof,  shall  appoint  a  conunittee,  an  agreement  on  the  iMirt  of 
which  shall  be  binding  upon  the  association,  such  connnittee,  upon  application 
to  the  Forester,  may  be  recognized  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  association,  and 
shall  then  bo  entitled  to  receive  notice  of  proposed  action  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  the  local  Forest  officer  in  reference  to  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  stock  to  be  allowed  for  any  year,  the  division  of 
the  range  between  difTerent  classes  of  stock  or  their  owners,  or  the  adoption 
of  special  rules  to  meet  local  conditions. 
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Regulation  40.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  prescribe  each  j-ear  the 
namber  of  stock  to  be  allowed  in  each  National  Forest.  The  period  during 
which  grazing  will  be  allowed  will  "be  determined  by  the  Forester.  The  super- 
Tisor  will  issue  grazing  permits  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Forester. 

Regulation  41.  National  Forests  in  which  grazing  is  allowed  will  be 
divided  into  districts  approved  by  the  Forester,  who  will  determine  the  kind 
of  stock  to  be  grazed  in  each  district.  The  supervisor  will  make  such  range 
divisions  among  applicants  for  the  grazing  permits  as  appear  most  equitable 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  National  Forest  and  its  users.  When 
required  for  the  protection  of  camping  places,  lakes  and  streams,  roads  and 
trails,  etc.,  or  of  areas  which  are  to  be  reforested,  the  supervisor  may  exclude 
■tock  from  specified  areas  for  such  period  of  time  as  is  necessary.  Stock  will 
be  excluded  from  areas  where  they  will  destroy  young  growth  or  will  prevent 
reproduction. 

Regulation  42.  All  persons  must  secure  pefmits  before  grazing  any  stock  in 
a  National  Forest,  except  for  the  few  head  in  actual  use  by  prospectors,  camp- 
ers, and  travelers,  or  which  are  used  in  connection  with  business  of  the 
National  Forests,  and  milch  or  work  animals,  not  exceeding  a  total  of  ten 
bead  owned  and  in  use  by  bona  fide  settlers  residing  in  or  near  a  National 
Forest,  which  require  no  permit. 

Regulation  43.  Permits  will  be  granted  only  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit 
of  the  owners  of  the  stock  and  will  be  forfeited  if  sold  or  transferred  in  any 
manner  or  for  any  consideration.  Speculation  in  the  use  of  grazing  permits 
will  not  be  allowed,  and  permits  will  be  refused  or  canceled  for  intentional 
ftilse  statement  of  the  number  of  stock  owned. 

Regulation  44.  The  supervisor  will  set  and  give  public  notice  of  a  date 
aach  year  on  or  before  which  all  applications  for  grazing  permits  must  be 
presented  to  him.  Permits  may  be  refused  to  persons  who  do  not  file  their 
applications  within  the  required  limit,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  are  given. 
'  Regulation  45.  Grazing  applications  must  not  cover  more  stock  than  the 
applicant  desires  to  graze  in  the  National  Forest,  and  must  show  the  marks 
and  brands  of  the  stock,  the  portion  of  the  National  Forest  or  district  in 
which  pasture  is  desired,  and  the  grazing  period. 

Regulation  46.  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  grazing  applicants 
for  the  same  area,  the  sui)ervisor  will  notify  them  to  appear  before  him  at  a 
stated  time  and  place,  to  make  a  statement  of  their  claims.  After  all  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  the  supervisor  will  decide  who  shall  be  granted  per- 
mits, and  will  forthwith  notify  each  party  to  the  dispute  of  his  decision  and 
his  reasons  therefor,  which  will  be  final  unless  written  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
Forester  is  given  him  within  ten  days  thereafter.  Appeal  will  avail  only  in 
case   of   error. 

Regulation  47.  Persons  owning  cattle  and  horses  which  regularly  graze  on 
ranges  located  along  the  boundary  line  and  only  partially  included  within  a 
National  Forest  may  be  granted  permits  for  such  portion  of  their  stock  as  the 
circumstances  appear  to  Justify,  but  may  be  required  to  herd  or  so  handle 
ihelr  stock  as  to  prevent  trespassing  by  that  portion  for  which  a  permit  is  not 
granted  and  to  sign  a  supplemental  agreement  to  that  effect. 

Regulation  AS.  A  reasonable  fee  will  bo  charged  for  grazing  all  classics 
of  live  stock  on  National  Forests.  The  minininm  prices  will  be  as  follows, 
depending  upon  the  advantages  and  locality  of  the  Forest:  From  twenty  (20) 
to  thirty-five  •( 35)  cents  per  head  for  cattle  and  horses  for  the  summer  graz- 
ing season,  and  from  thirty-five  (35)  to  sixty  ((50)  cents  per  head  for  the  entire 
year;  from  ten  (10)  to  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  head  for  hogs  for  the  summer 
grazing  season,  and  from  twenty  (20)  to  thirty  (30)  cents  per  head  for  the 
entire  year:  from  five  (5)  to  eight  (8)  cents  per  head  for  sheep  for  the 
fnmmer  grazing  season,  and  from  ten  (10)  to  eighteen  (18)  cents  i)er  head  for 
entire  year;  and  from  six  (0)  to  ten  (10)  cents  per  head  for  goats  for  the 
rammer  season,  and  from  twelve  (12)  to  twenty  (20)  cents  per  head  for  the 
eitire  year.  An  extra  charge  of  two  (2)  cents  per  head  will  be  made  for 
dieep  or  goats  which  are  allowed  to  enter  the  National  Forests  for  the  purpose 
of  lambing  or  kidding.  All  stock  six  months  old  and  over  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing will  be  counted  as  grown  stock. 

"Regulation  40.  All  grazing  fees  are  payable  for  each  year  strictly  in 
advance.  When  an  applicant  for  a  grazing  permit  is  notified  by  the  supervisor 
tbat  his  application  has  been  a  proved,  he  will  remit  the  amount  due  for  graz- 
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ing  fees  to  the  fiscal  ag^it.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  G^  and  npon 
return  of  the  certificate  to  the  supervisor  a  permit  will  he  issued  allowing  the 
stock  to  enter  the  Forest  and  remain  during  the  p^iod  specified. 

No  permit  will  be  issued  until  payment  in  full  has  been  made. 

Persons  who  fail  to  pay  the  grazing  fee  thirty  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  grazing  period  must  notify  the  supervisor  and  give  satisfactory  reasons, 
or  they  may  be  denied  a  grazing  permit  the  following  season. 

Regulation  50.  The  fees  paid  on  account  of  a  grazing  permit  which  has 
been  duly  issued  will  not  b^  refunded  for  nonuse  of  the  permit,  except  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Forester,  the  applicant  is  prevoited  from  using  the  range 
by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  controL 

Regulation  51.  When  an  owner  who  has  a  permit  is  ready  to  drive  in  his 
stock  he  must  notify  the  supervisor,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  stating  the  number 
to  be  driven  in ;  he  must  also  notify  the  supervisor  when  the  stock  is  removed. 
If  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  must  provide  for  having  his  stock  counted  before 
entering  the  National  Forest,  or  at  any  time  afterwards  when  the  number  of 
stock  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  number  covered  by  permit  Whenever  any 
stock  is  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  permit,  it  can  be  replaced  by  other 
stock  to  fill  out  the  number  covered  by  permit  If  the  nearest  Forest  ofllcer  is 
notified  of  such  action  at  once.  The  owners  of  stock  which  is  kept  under  herd 
upon  the  National  Forests  will  be  furnished  with  cards  for  the  identification  of 
their  herders  by  Forest  officers. 

Regulation  52.  Each  person  or  group  of  persons  granted  grazing  permits  will 
be  required  to  repair  all  damage  to  roads  or  trails  caused  by  the  presence  of 
their  stock  in  any  portion  of  a  National  Forest,  and  to  build  any  new  roads  or 
trails  found  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  stock.  They  will  also  be 
required  to  fence  any  spring  or  seep  which  is  being  damaged  by  tramping,  and, 
if  necessary,  pipe  the  water  into  troughs  for  watering  stock.  Such  troughs  must 
be  open  for  public  use. 

Regulation  53.  Sheep  must  not  be  bedded  more  than  six  nights  in  succession  . 
in  the  same  place,  except  when  bedding  bands  of  ewes  during  lambing  season, 
and  must  not  be  bedded  within  300  yards  of  any  running  stream  or  living 
sprinp,  except  in  rare  cases  where  this  restriction  is  clearly  impracticable. 

Regulation  54.  The  carcasses  of  all  animals  which  die  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  any  water  must  be  removed  Immediately,  and  buried  or  bnmed. 

Regulation  55.  All  stock  grazed  under  permit  must  be  salted  regularly  at 
sncli  i)]n(*e8  as  are  designated  by  the  Forest  officers,  and  the  owners  of  stock 
must  notify  the  Forest  officers  when  any  such  order  has  been  complied  with. 

Regulation  5G.  All  persons  holding  grazing  permits  are  required  to  ex- 
tingnish  camp  Hres  startefl  by  them  or  their  employees  before  leaving  the 
vicinity  thereof,  and  to  aid  in  extinguishing  all  forest  fires  within  the  division 
or  district  of  the  National  Forest  in  which  they  are  grazing  stock. 

Re(;ulation  57.  Whenever  an  injury  is  being  done  the  National  Forest  by 
reason  of  improjier  handling  of  the  stock,  the  owner  must  comply  with  the 
fu'ders  of  the  Forest  officers  or  the  permit  will  be  canceled  and  the  stock  re- 
moved. The  grazing  of  stock  npon  a  closed  area  or  upon  range  not  allowed  by 
the  permit  will  constitute  a  trespass,  and  the  owner  of  the  stock  will  be  held 
liable  for  damages. 

HE(iULATioN  5-S.  Persons  who  own,  or  who  have  leased  from  the  owners,  land 
witliin  any  National  Forest  which  they  desire  to  use  for  grazing  purposes 
will  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Forest  lands  with  their  stock  to  reacts  such  private 
holdings,  hut  when  the  stock  will  be  grazed  on  National  Forest  land  en  route, 
they  must  make  application  to  the  supervisor  for  a  permit  to  cross.  The 
application  must  ho  accomi)anied  by  a  personal  certificate  of  title  showing  the 

'•criiKion  and  ownership  of  the  land,  and,  if  leased  from  an  owner,  a  copy 

H)  lease,  and  must  state  the  number  of  stock  to  be  taken  in,  the  length  of 

HMinired  to  cross  the  National  Forest  land,  the  route  over  which  the  stock 

l»e  driven,  the  period  during  wliich  the  stock  will  remain  npon  the  private 

and  how  much  stock  the  owned  or  leased  land  will  pasture  during  the 

d  Rpe(!lfied. 

luMi  the  private  land  is  unfenced  a  special  clause  may  be  inserted  in  the 
,roeni(Mit  waiving  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  j)rivate  land  and  allow- 
ing It  to  remain  op<»n  to  other  stock  grazed  under  permit,  in  consideration  of 
whidi    a  permit  will  \h}  issued  fre(»  of  charge  allowing  the  stock  to  be  grazed 
at  large  u|M)n  tlie  National  Forest,  but  the  grazing  fee  must  be  paid  on  all  stock 
over  the  e^tliuated  grazing  capacity  of  the  private  lands. 
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When  any  such  application  is  made  to  the  supervisor  he  will  examine  it,  and 
if  he  finds  It  reasonable  and  Just  and  made  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  such  private  holdings  only,  he  will  approve  it  and  forward  it,  accom- 
panied by  all  papers  supporting  it,  to  the  Forester.  After  the  Forester  approves 
the  application,  due  notice  will  be  given  the  super\'i8or,  who  may  then  issue  a 
permit  allowing  the  stock  to  enter. 

Regulation  50.  Persons  wishing  to  drive  stock  across  any  part  of  a  National 
Forest  must  make  application  to  the  supervisor  or  other  Forest  officers,  either 
by  letter  or  on  the  regular  grazing  application  form,  for  a  permit  to  graze 
fftock  en  route,  and  must  have  a  permit  from  the  supervisor,  or  such  other 
Forest  officer  as  he  may  designate,  before  entering  the  National  Forest.  The 
application  must  state  the  number  of  stock  to  be  driven,  the  date  of  starting, 
and  period  required  for  passage.  Grazing  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  and 
along  the  route  designated  by  the  Forest  officers,  and  will  only  be  allowed  for 
the  period  actually  necessary  for  stock  to  cross  the  National  Forest. 

Permits  will  not  be  reqaired  for  driving  small  bauds  of  stock  along  public 
highways,  or  when  the  stock  will  not  be  grazed  upon  National  Forest  lands 
ui  route. 

Kegulation  60.  All  stock  which  is  grazed  under  permit  in  or  allowed  to  cross 
any  National  Forest  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  quarantine  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
live-stock  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  National  Forest  is 
located. 

Regulation  61.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  drift  or  division  fences 
will  be  allowed  when  they  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  National  Forest  or  its  admln- 
istratiou  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  range  by  all  who  are  equit- 
ably entitled  to  share  in  the  grazing. 

Regulation  62.  The  construction  of  corrals  upon  National  Forest  lands  cov- 
ering an  area  of  not  more  than  one  (1)  acre,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
proper  handling  of  live  stock  which  is  permitted  to  graze  thereon,  will  be 
allowed  without  charge  wherever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Forest  officers  such 
corrals  are  necessary  and  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  proper  care  of  the  For- 
est. The  construction  of  inclosures  upon  National  Forest  lands  containing  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  (320)  acres  will  be  allowed,  when  such 
Inclosures  are  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  stock  allowed  to  graze 
upon  the  Forests,  under  a  special  permit,  for  which  an  annual  rental  of  not  less 
than  four  (4)  cents  per  acre  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  regular  grazing 
fee.  The  fencing  up  of  watering  places  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  adjoining 
range  will  not  be  allowed,  and  in  fencing  pastures,  provision  must  be  made 
to  allow  free  access  to  water  by  any  stock  grazing  under  permit.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  made  on  Form  832  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  special 
uses. 

Regulation  63.  All  Forest  officers  will  cooperate  with  State  or  Territorial 
officials,  so  far  as  they  can  without  undue  interference  with  their  regular 
Forest  work,  to  enforce  local  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  and  stock.  When 
auhorized  to  do  so  by  the  proper  State  officers,  they  will,  without  additional 
pay,  except  bounties  and  fees  ofifered  by  associations  and  States,  act  as  game 
wardens  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  local  laws.  If  not  so  authorized,  they 
will  promptly  inform  the  State  officials  of  all  violations  discovered. 

Regulation  64.  Under  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
garding National  Forests  "  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve 
the  forests  thereon  from  destruction,"  the  following  acts  within  National  For- 
ests are  hereby  forbidden,  and  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  constitute  trespass 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

(a)  Grazing  upon  or  driving  across  a  Forest  any  live  stock  without  a  permit, 
or  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  a  permit,  except  as  otheni^'lse  allowed  by  regu- 
Ibtion. 

(b)  Erecting  or  maintaining  a  fence  or  inclosure  without  a  permit,  except 
upon  patented  land  or  upon  a  valid  claim  when  necessary  for  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  such  claim  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated. 

(c)  Squatting  upon  land  within  a  Forest,  or  making  settlement,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  June  11,  1906. 

(d)  Building  roads,  trails,  railways,  or  tramways,  and  constructing  ditches, 
dams,  canals,  pipe  lines,  fiumes,  tunnels,  or  reservoirs  without  a  permit,  or  In 
violation  of  the  terms  of  a  permit,  except  as  otherwise  allowed  by  law,  an 
except  upon  patented  land  or  upon  a  valid  claim  when  necessary  for  the  actui 
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development  of  such  claim  consisteut  with  the  i)iiri)oses  fur  which  It  was  in- 
itiated. 

(e)  Ei*ectiu*g  or  coDdiictin^  teleiilione,  telegraph,  or  ix)wer  lines,  hotels,  stores, 
sawmills,  power  plants,  or  other  structures,  or  manufacturing  or  business  enter- 
prises, or  carrying  on  any  kind  of  work,  except  as  allowed  by  law  and  National 
Forest  regulations,  and  excei)t  upon  patented  land  or  uix>n  a  valid  claim  for  the 
actual  development  of  such  claim,  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
initiated. 

(f)  Willfully  removing  any  timber  which  has  been  unlawfully  cut,  eitlier 
previously  or  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Foi-est. 

(g)  Willfully  tearing  down  or  defacing  any  notice  of  the  Forest  Service. 

(h)  Willfully  destroying  or  damaging  any  property  belonging  to  or  used  by 
the  United  States  for  National  Forest  purix)se8. 

(i)  Willfully  setting  on  fire,  or  causing  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  timber,  brush, 
or  grass,  or  leaving  or  suffering  fire  to  burn  unattended  near  any  timber  or 
other  inflammable  material  in  a  National  Forest. 

Regulation  05.  The  Fiscal  Agent,  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  all  payments  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Si»ecial  Fiscal 
Agent,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  is  authorized  to  receive  payments  on  account  of 
transactions  in  Alaska.  All  other  Forest  ofiicers  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
a»y  payments.  Payments  must  be  by  postal  or  exi)ress  money  orders  or 
national  bank  drafts  on  New  York  City.  Payments  to  the  Fiscal  Ajrent  must  be 
accompanied  by  printed  form  letters  of  transmittal  (Form  S(»l),  wliich  will  bo 
furnished  the  payor  by  the  Forest  olTiccrs.  The  letter  of  transmittal  must  des- 
ignate the  transaction  on  account  of  which  the  payment  is  made,  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  payor  and  the  Forest  officer  conducting  the  transaction.  A  dupli- 
cate of  the  form  letter  of  transmittal,  signed  only  by  the  Forest  ofllcvr,  for  all 
payments  except  grazing  fees  must  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to  the  Forester. 

Kechii.ation  (»G.  Claims  for  refund  of  payments,  made  on  the  Forest  Service, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  supervisor,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  Forester 
with  his  recunnneudations.  If  the  Forester  approves  the  claim,  the  amount 
found  not  due  the  United  States  will  be  refunded  by  the  Fiscal  Agent  ujwn 
presentation  of  a  voucher  prepai^ed  in  accordance  with  the  Fiscal  Regulations 
and  api)r<)ved  by  the  Forester. 

Ueuulation  07.  The  Forester  and  such  ollicors  as  lie  may  designate  may 
demand  and  approve  such  l)(»nds,  roqiiiro  such  stiinilalions,  and  approve  and 
execute  such  leases  and  other  contracts  as  are  reciuinHl  or  i)ermitted  by  law 
or  these  rcKulations,  or  as  the  Sei-retarj-  of  A^'ricuUnre  is  required  or  perniltte<l 
to  demand,  approve,  require,  or  execute  in  matters  affecting  the  Forest  Service 
and  tin*  National  Forests. 

RKiiULATioN  (IS.  Camp  fires  must  not  bo  larjjer  than  necessary;  must  not  be 
built  in  leaves,  rotten  wood,  or  other  placets  where  lliey  are  likely  to  spread, 
or  against  large  or  hollow  logs,  where  it  Is  dillicnlt  to  Ix*  sure  when  thej'  are 
completely  out.  In  windy  weather  and  in  dangerous  i»laces  caini)  fires  must  bo 
confined  to  holes,  or  all  vegetable  matter  nuist  be  cleared  from  the  ground 
around  them.  A  fire  must  never  be  left,  even  for  a  short  absence,  before  it  la 
complelelj'  extinguished. 

Regulation  01).  liUmbernien,  settlers,  miners,  prospectors,  and  other  persons 
using  the  National  Forests  are  cautioned  against  making  dangerous  slashings, 
and  must  not  fire  them  in  very  dry  weather.  If  it  is  necessary  to  burn  slash- 
ings, ample  notice  must  always  be  given  the  nearest  Forest  ofiicer  before  burn- 
ing, so  that  he  may  take  stei)S  to  reduce  the  danger.  If  notice  is  not  given,  or 
if  the  ranger's  instructions  are  not  followiNl.  the  i)ers(>n  resi>onsible  for  the 
burning  will  be  held  strictly  aivonntable  for  all  daniajre  to  the  F(n*est,  and  will 
be  liable,  in  aggravated  cases,  to  criminal  prosecution. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


Office  of  the  Gtovbrnor, 
Phoenix^  Ariz.^  September  19^  1907. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  June  29,  1907,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  affairs  and  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907.  In  some  details  developments  sub^uent  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  are  included. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  last  year  was,  imdoubtedly,  the  most  prospjerous  the  Territory 
has  ever  known.  The  leading  industries  are  mining,  farming  (or, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  West,  ranching) ,  and  stock  raising,  and  sood 
fortune  attended  each.  The  production  of  copper  is  the  leading 
feature  of  the  mineral  industry,  and  the  extraordinarily  high  price 
of  this  metal  throughout  the  year  had  its  good  influence  in  every 
locality.  The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  was  good,  and  most 
crops  yielded  an  attractive  profit.  High  prices  for  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,^  hogs,  and  wool  made  all  branches  of  the  live-sto<^  industry 
exceptions^  profitable.  Many  of  the  towns  exhibited  a  remarkable 
growth.  The  value  of  farm  lands  advanced  everywhere,  and  many 
ranches  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  were  sold  at  advances  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  over  the  figures  at '  which  they  were  held  a  year 
previously. 

POPUI/ATION. 

The  present  population  of  Arizona  will,  I  think,  approximate 
185,000.    This  includes  Indians  to  the  number  of  about  26,000. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Statistics  of  immigration  to  Arizona  for  last  year  are  not  at  hand, 
but  it  is  known  that  most  of  the  forei^  immigration  comes  from 
Mexico.  What  proportion  of  these  Mexican  immigrants  remain  here 
permanently  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  ar^  passing  to  and  fro  all 
the  time  between  Sonora  and  Arizona.  The  high  wages  in  the  mines 
and  smelters,  in  railroad  work,  and  on  the  ranches  and  ranges  tempt 
them  to  leave  the  Mexican  States,  for  a  time  at  least.  Many  of  them 
work  a  few  months  and  return  to  Mexico,  but  numbers  stay  from  year 
to  year.  Mexicans  of  this  class  are,  of  course,  without  fixed  habita- 
tion. 

Foreign  immigrants  are  usually  of  the  laboring  class,  and  amon^ 
them  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Slavonians,  Austrians,  and 
Italians,  all  of  whom  usually  go  to  work  in  the  mines, 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  TERRITORY. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  each  year  to  report  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Territory  as  better  than  ever  before,  and  I  have  again  to  repeat 
this  statement.  On  June  30,  1907,  the  cash  in  the  treasury  amounted 
to  $365,015.65,  against  $279,197.60  on  June  30,  1906.  The  latter  sum 
was  the  high-water  mark  at  the  time. 

The  large  amount  of  cash  on  hand  does  not  indicate  that  money 
from  taxes  accumulates  in  the  treasury  in  great  excess  of  the  public 
needs.  Were  that  true,  a  very  large  cash  balance  would,  of  course,  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  interests.  Fixed  expenditures  and  special 
appropriations  made  by  the  late  legislature  will  during  the  year 
absorb  to  a  large  extent  the  funds  on  nand  and  the  funds  to  come  in; 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  considerable  surplus  will  undoubt- 
edly be  carried  b^  the  treasurer  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  money 
in  the  treasury  is  not  actually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  because 
so  far  as  practicable  the  public  money  is  deposited  in  banks  in  the 
commimities  from  which  the  funds  were  originally  withdrawn  by 
taxation. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

RECEIPTS. 

General    fund $161, 223. 07 

Agricultural  CJollege  fund 25,000.00 

Asylum  for  Insane  fund 3,  G23.70 

Asylum  for  Insane  interest  fund : 1,149.01 

Capitol  building  fund 2, 521. 39 

Capitol  interest  fund 5,733.73 

Interest   fund 133,071.48 

Industrial  School  fund 25,  68a  07 

License  and  Inspection  fund 13,976.10 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  fuiul 17,063.40 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  Dormitory  fund 8,524.69 

Prison    fund 80,  732.  61 

Ranger  fund - 28,-433.  27 

Redemption  Asylum  bonds 524.85 

Redemption  World's  Fair  bonds 547.31 

Tempo  Normal  School  fund 51,277.89 

Tenipe  Normal  School  building  fund 31,771.20 

Territorial  school  fund 49,926.92 

University  fund 34.  247.  74 

University    interest 2,843.28 

University  interest,  act  47,  1903 966. 54 

Forest  reserve,  school,  and  road  fund 7,940.50 


Total  .    687,386.78 

-1. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

'al    fund iWase 

Itural  College  fund ;  ^WaOO 

Q  for  Insane  fund i 

n  building  fund 

n  for  Insane  interest  fund 

j1  building  fund 

'Col  interest  fund 

•.pense  treasurer's  office 

-nterest  fund 

Industrial  School  fund U* 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901 — Continued. 

DiSBUBSEM  ENTS — continaed. 

License  and  inspection  fund $12,716.57 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  fund 12,762.55 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  Dormitory  fund 4,590.62 

Prison    fund 65, 912. 53 

Prison  improvement  fund 255.19 

Ranger  fund 20,  729. 57 

Tempo  Normal  School  fund 36,344.47 

Tempe  Normal  School  building  fund 2,844.80 

Territorial  school  fund 47, 313. 90 

University  fund 29, 927. 89 

University  interest .' 1, 250. 00 

University  interest,  act  47,  1903 550.00 

Forest  reserve,  school,  and  road  fund 7,940.50 

Total    601, 568.  T3 

The  Territorial  treasurer  is  authorized  by  law  to  deposit  public 
funds  in  the  banks  of  the  Territory,  the  bank  in  each  case  being 
required  to  furnish  bonds  to  insure  the  Territory  against  loss.  The 
law  requires  the  banks  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  oi  not  less  than  1 
per  cent^per  annum  on  their  balances  of  public  funds,  and  the  treas- 
urer requires  them  to  pay  2  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  Terri- 
torial funds  on  deposit  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $314,355.02. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  funds  on  deposit  were  as  stated  below : 

Ter,Htorial  funds  on  deposit  June  SO,  1907. 

The  Bank  of  Arizona,  of  Prescott,  Ariz $77,025. 12 

First  National  Bank  of  Bisbee 24,151.(50 

Phoenix  National  Bank 12,634.67 

The  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz 14,005. 67 

The  Valley  Bank  of  Phoenix,  Ariz 4,060.85 

Prescott  National  Bank,  of  Prescott,  Ariz 20,153.95 

The  Bank  of  Bisbee,  of  Bisbee,  Ariz 20,398.20  * 

Miners  and  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Bisbee.  Ariz 26,952.80 

Navajo  County  Bank,  of  Winslow.  Ariz 15,166.60 

The  Gila  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  Solomonville 40, 575. 02 

Mesa  City  Bank,  of  Mesa,  Ariz 5,037. 10 

First  National  Bank  of  Globe . 20,117.77 

The  Bank  of  Benson,  Benson,  Ariz 190.03 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  N.  Y 67, 603. 26 

United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  N.  Y 75. 00 

Bank  of  California 420.00 

Southern  Arizona  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Tucson 16,448.01 

Total 365,015.65 

TERRITORIAL  DEBT. 

The  debt  of  the  Territory  remains  the  same  as  stated  in  my  report 
of  last  year  ($3,123,275.29),  no  new  bonds  having  been  issued. 

Under  a  special  hiw  the  Territory  was  authorized  to  issue  its  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $20,000  yearly  for  improvements  at  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  and  was  also  authorized  to  issue  bonds  in  a  large  amount 
for  improvements  at  the  Territorial  prison ;  but  careful  consideration 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  has  led  me  each  year  to 
decline  to  issue  bonds  for  these  purposes.  It  seemed  to  me  unwise 
the  Territory  to  incur  a  bonded  aebt  for  improvements  when  the 
revenues  could  be  made  ample  for  the  same  ends.  Upon  stat- 
;lusions  to  the  late  legislature  upon  this  topic,  that  body 
direct  appropriations,  as  elsewhere  notftd.* 
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The  legislature  in  March  last  made  provisions  for  a  tax  levy  to 
retire  at  maturity  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $78,000,  which  will  be  due 
in  1913.  I  regret  to  state,  however,  that  no  further  provision  was 
made  by  the  legislature  for  the  retirement  of  the  Territorial  debt  at 
its  various  periods  of  maturity.  It  is  particularly  regretable  in  view 
of  the  excellent  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  and  the  manifest 
ability  of  our  people  to  pay  the  debt  as  it  matures  without  incurring 
any  onerous  burden. 

Bonded  debt  of  Territory  on  Jtme  SO,  1901, 


Date  of  bond 
issue. 


Jan.  16, 1888 
July  1,1892 
July  15, 1892 
Jan.  15, 1896 
June  1, 1898 
Jan.  2,1902 
Jan.  1, 1903 
Jan.  15, 1903 

Do 

Jan.  1,1904 
July  15, 1904 
Mar.  1, 1905 
Jan.  15, 1906 


Account  on  which  bonds  were  issued. 


Territorial  indebtedness 

Territorial  exhibit  at  Worid's  Fair 

Territorial,  county,  and  city  indebtedness 

Territorial  and  county  indebtedness 

Construction  capitol  building .' 

Improvements  university  of  Arizona 

Territorial  exhibit  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.. 

Matured  bonds.  Territory  and  counties 

Judgment  indebtedness  Pima  County  railroad  bonds. 

Improvements  Asylum  for  the  Insane 

Matured  bonds,-Territory  and  counties 

Expenses  University  Experiment  Station 

Matured  bonds  of  Fima  County 


Maturity. 


Total  bonds  outstanding 

City  and  county  indebtedness,  funded 


Net  Territorial  debt 


Years. 

25 

20 

20-50 

20-50 

20-50 

20 

20 

20-50 

20-50 

20-50 

20-50 

10-20 

20-50 


Interest 
nite. 


Percent, 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
5 
4 


Amount 


f78,000.00 
30,000.00 

2,ooo,ooaoo 
soo.ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

25,000.00 

so.  000. 00 

92,000.00 

818,275.29 

.    2o,ooaoo 

94.000.00 
11,000.00 
25,000.00 


8,128.275.29 
2,100,802.86 


1,022.972.43 


Bonded  county,  city,  and  Territorial  debt,  segregated. 


Apache  County $43,  473.  50 

Coconino  County 159,  000.  99 

Graham  County 147,  3G4.  70 

Gila  County 44,  781.  36 

Maricopa  County 281, 636.  43 

Mohave  County 105,  363.  29 

Phna  County 553,515.34 

Pinal  County 136, 138.  08 

Yavapai  County 338,740.07 


Yuma  County $88,  791. 11 

Prescott  city 91,  261. 90 

Tucson  city 27,423.71 

Toml)stone  city 13,  812. 38 

Navajo  County 38,000.00 

Santa  Cruz  County 31,  000. 00 

Territorial  indebtedness.  1,022,972.43 

Total 3,123,275.29 


TAXES. 


The  Territorial  tax  rate  remains  the  same  as  last  year.  75  cents  on 
each  $100  of  assessed  vahiation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  late 
legislature  made  extraordinary  appropriations,  amounting  to  more 
than  $320,000,  all  of  which  are  to  be  expended  during  the  present 
and  the  following  fiscal  year,  and  most  of  which  must  be  raised  by 
special  tax  levies.  These  extra  appropriations  were  for  improve- 
ments at  Territorial  institutions,  including  $120,000  for  the  new 
penitentiary. 

The  fact  that  the  Territory  is  able  to  provide  for  these  extraordi- 
nary outlays  without  increasing  the  tax  rate  is  proof  of  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  financial  conditions  within  the  las^  '^•"''  years.  Only 
four  years  ago  the  legislature  deemed  it  necess*^—  ''•r  an  issue 

of  Territorial  bonds  in  order  to  meet  a  projectec 
the  university.     At  that  time  the  tax  rate  was 
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it  is  now.    This  improvement  is  due  of  course  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  aggregate  assessment  roll  of  the  Territory. 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  several  counties  for  local  purposes — 
county  government,  county  improvements,  and  interest  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt  which  is  of  local  origin — continues  in  most 
cases  to  decrease,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  comparative  state- 
ment. 

Rate  of  taxation  in  the  several  counties,  inclusive  of  the  Territorial  tax. 


County. 


Apache . . 
Cochise . . 
Coconino 

Qila 

Graham.. 
Maricopa 
Mohave . . 


Total  tax  per 

1100. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

$4.00 

$3.75 

13.70 

2.90 

2.65 

2.00 

2.90 

2.50 

2.27 

3.25 

3.22 

3.50 

3.75 

2.50 

1.92 

2.50 

2,10 

2.16 

4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

County. 


Total  tax  per  $100. 


1907. 


Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 
Yavapai . . . 
Yuma 


1905. 

1906. 

$3.95 

$3.50 

3.25 

2.85 

3.75 

3.50 

8.95 

3.70 

4.00 

3.00 

4.50 

3.50 

$3.30 
2.80 
3.50 
3.80 
2.50 
3.60 


Territorial  tax  levy  for  1907, 

Per  $100. 

1.  General  fund,  paragraph  3831,  Revised  Statutes  1901 =._.  $0,076 

2.  Interest  World's  Fair  bonds,  act  103,  laws  1891 .002 

3.  Sinking  fund,  redemption  World's  Fair  bonds,  act  103,  laws  1891__-  .  0076 

4.  Interest,  St  Louis  Exposition  bonds,  act  86,  laws  1901 .  002 

5.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  interest  fund,  act  73,  laws  1903 .001 

6.  Capitol  interest  fund,  act  9,  laws  1897 .005 

7.  Interest  fund,  paragraph  2047,  organic  law  of  Arizona .07 

8.  Six  per  cent  funding  bond  redemption  fund,  chapter  100,  section  14, 

laws  1907 .  0175 

9.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  fund,  chapter  100,  section  1,  laws  1907 .  06 

10.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  improvement  fund,  chapter  101,  section  1, 

laws  1907 .  034 

11.  Territorial  Industrial  School  fund,  chapter  100,  section  2,  laws  1907.  .  034 

12.  Territorial  Industrial  School  improvement  fund,  chapter  101,  section 

2,  laws  1907 .012 

13.  Prison  fund,  chapter  100,  section  4,  laws  1907 .0735 

14.  Prison  building  fund,  chapter  97,  section  6,  laws  1907 .08 

15.  Ranger  fund,  chapter  100,  section  15,  laws  1907 .034 

16.  Territorial  school  fund,  chapter  67,  section  6,  laws  1907 .03 

17.  Tempe  Normal  School  fund,  chapter  100,  section  6,  laws  1907 .054 

18.  Tempe  Normal  School  building  fund,  chapter  101,  section  4,  laws 

1907 .  04 

19.  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  fund,  chapter  100,  section  8,  laws 

1907 .  0235 

20.  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  dormitory  fund,  chapter  101,  sec- 

tion 3.  laws  1907 .0235 

21.  University  fund,  chapter  100,  section  10,  laws  1907 .044 

22.  University  building  fund,  chapter  101,  section  5,  laws  1907 .0265 

Total  Territorial  tax  levy .7500 


TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 


The  Territorial  board  of  equalization  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
August  found  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  on  the  assessment 
roll  to  be  $77,705,251.11.  It  was  necessary  to  deduct  from  this 
amount  the  sum  of  $333,095  on  account  of  exemptions  from  taxation 
granted  to  widows  and  orphans  entitled  to  exemption  under  the  law, 
thus  leaving  property  to  the  value  of  $77,372,156.11  subject  to  taxa- 
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tion.    The  classification  of  this  property  and  its  distribution  by 
counties  will  be  found  in  the  tables  following. 

The  taxable  basis  this  year  is  far  larger  than  ever  before,  being 
greater  by  $15,144,522.57  than  last  year,  when  it  was  $62,227,633.54. 

Summary  of  assessed  valuation  hy  general  classifications. 

Land  and  Improvements $9,479,303.96 

All  mining  property 20,904,201.11 

TowTi  and  city  lots  and  Improvements 19,034,639.% 

All  live  stocli 0,127,025.50 

Railroads 11, 012,  004. 57 

All  other  property 11,148,076.00 

Total  valuation 77,  705,  251. 11 

Exemptions 333,  095. 00 

Subject  to  taxation 77,  372, 156.  IJ 

Aggregate  valuation  of  each  class  of  property. 

1,539,395.27  acres  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land $6,433,125.54 

Improvements 1,  715,  871. 25 

2,100.545.69  acres  railroad  land  grants 939,043.24 

Improvements 1,700.00 

548,261  acres  other  land  grants 378,813.05 

Improvements 10,  750.00 

940    productive    patented    and    unpatented    mines    and    mining 

claims 1  13, 463,  569.  08 

Improvements 2. 040,  694. 00 

2,915  nonproductive  patented  mines 2,  341,  624. 00 

Improvements 686,344.00 

Improvements  on  nonproductive  unpatented  mining?  ciaiins :>85.  105.48 

Smelters   (not  iucludod  in  improvements  on   niiiios  and  mining 

claims  as  classitied  above) 1.986,864.00 

Town  and  city  lots 0.213,459.20 

liiil)ruveniouts 0,  Slil.  180.75 

40  banlvs- J l,r»01.  207.00 

14J60  liorses,  ranj?e 104.  879.00 

13,4(i2  horses,  work HM.  2:^>0.  00 

10.107  horses,  saddle 239,  SrjO.  Oi) 

i;*,0  liorses,  stallions 18.  11.').  00 

1,842   mules 72.809.00 

2,426    asses. 20.792.00 

:;22.()."')0  cattle,  r.uvAO.  and  stock r>,  322.  aSO.  00 

2.914  c-attle,  beef 56.252.00 

11.06(>  cattlo.  iuil<'h  cows 2tH),  699.  00 

2.1(M»  cattle,  bulls (;4,  814.  00 

3,S01    calves. 19.005.00 

51(;,172  sheep 1,  114.555.50 

(;8.i:>5  jroats i:u.952.00 

3,696    swine 1:^,466.00 

8,12:i  stands  of  bees. ■ 12,  28.\00 

1,354   ostriches 67,700.00 

988.88  miles  railroad,  main  line 8.  9:i7,  904.  ,50 

;^6.734  miles  railroad,  main  line  (estimated) 2,074,  KX).  07 

All  other  property 0,  54(),  869.  00 

Total  valuation 77.  705.  251.  11 

Exemptions 3:*>3.  095.  00 

Subject  to  taxation 77,372,156.11 
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Total  valuation  by  counties  for  the  year  1907. 


Apache  County $1, 070, 827. 91 

Cochise  County 20,739.716.55 

Coconino  County 3,808,059.09 

Gila  County 4,  797, 387. 28 

Graham  County 7, 576, 943. 12 

Maricopa  County 13,414,572.40 

Mohave  County 1,641,181.84 

Navajo  County 1,715,728.06 

Pima  County 6,916,973.48 

Pinal  County 2, 096, 228. 01 


Santa  Cruz  County $1, 

Yavapai  County 9, 

Yuma  County 2, 


641, 414.  34 
722, 166.  77 
564, 053.  26 


Total  valuation. _  77, 
Exemptions   


705, 251. 11 
333,095.00 


Subject  to   taxa- 
tion  77,372,156.11 


FtPal  valuation  placed  on  railroad  property  for  the  year  1907. 


Company. 


Southern  Paolflc '. 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern 

Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern 

Maricopa  and  Phoenix  and  Salt  River  Valley. . . 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

United  Verde  and  Pacific 

Morenci  Southern 

Grand  Canyon 

Western  Arizona 

Arizona  Copper  Co.  (Limited)  (Coronado  R.  R.) 

Congress  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  (Limited) 

Arizona  and  Colorado 

Central  Arizona 

Saginaw  and  Manistee  Lumber  Co 

Cananea,  Yaqul  River  and  Pacific 

Twin  Buttes 


392.5 

86.8 
125.65 

42.51 

40 

87.80 

27.  JJ 

18 

66.45 

21.57 
7.5 
3.6 

15.8 

18 
8 


28 


Total 

Lefis  Cananea,  Yaqui  River  and  Pacific  (real  estate  assessed  by 
county)  


988.88 


Total  assessment  on  railroads 

The  Pullman  Company 

Atchison.  Topekaand  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  (estimated). 


386.734 


Total  valuation  railroad  property \    1,875.614 


$13,000.00 
11,000.00 
7,500.00 
6,250.00 
6.250.00 
5,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
7,000.00 
3,600.00 
2,5C0.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


2,330.00 


Valuation. 


95,102, 

949, 

941, 

265, 

260, 

482, 

136, 

90. 

465, 

77, 

18, 

9. 

31, 

86, 

16, 

2, 

06, 


500.00 
800.00 
625.00 
687.60 
000.00 
900.00 
500.00 
000.00 
150.00 
652.00 
750.00 
000.00 
600.00 
000.00 
000.00 
700.00 
240.00 


8,940,604.50 
2,700.00 


.   8.937,904.-50 

100, 484. 38 

,i  2,074,100.07 

,|  11,112,488.95 


Valuation  of  railroads  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  by  TeiTiiorial  statute 
or  for  which  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed  hy  act  of  Congress, 


Company 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

El  Paso  and  Southwestern 

San  til  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix 

Prescolt  and  Eastern 

Arizona  Southern 

Bradshaw  Mountain 

Phoenix  and  Ka.stern 

Arizona  and  California 


Total 

Less  estimated  laxablc  valuation  of  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 


Net  valuation 


Miles. 


386.734 
u9.  A 

195.27 
26.4 
18.4 
85.66 
95. 261 
78.58 


895.595 


Rate  per 
mile. 


S13.000.00 
11.000.00 
9,QBp.OO 
6,000.00 
6.000.00 
5.500.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 


Valuation. 


$5,027,542.00 
652,300.00 
1,757,430.00 
158.400.00 
110,400.00 
196.075.00 
476.305.00 
353,610.00 

8,732,062.00 

2,074,100.07 

6,657.961.93 


PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Territory — the  Terri- 
torial Prison,  the  Industrial  School,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane — 
are  under  the  general  management  of  the  board  of  control,  there  being 
a  superintendent  and  staff  of  employees  for  each  institution.     The 
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board  of  control  consists  of  the  governor,  the  Territorial  auditor,  and 
a  "  citizen  member,"  who  is  secretary  oi  the  board.  Under  the  law 
not  more  than  two  members  of  the  board  may  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  and  it  is  the  established  practice  for  the  governor  to  appoint 
the  "  citizen  member  "  from  the  leading  political  party  that  is  opposed 
to  the  executive. 

TERRITORIAL  PRISON. 

The  Territorial  prison,  which  is  situated  at  Yuma,  is  more  over- 
crowded than  ever  this  year,  owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  convicts.  On  June  30,  1907,  there  were  389  prisoners  in  the  insti- 
tution, a  net  increase  of  29  for  the  year,  compared  with  a'net  increase 
of  31  for  the  year  previous.  During  the  year  178  prisoners  were 
received;  134  prisoners  were  released  because  of  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, 4  were  paroled,  1  was  pardoned,  6  died,  1  was  murdered  by  a 
fellow-convict,  1  committed  suicide,  1  was  relejised  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  1  was  transferred  to  the  asvlum  for  the  insane ;  total,  149. 

The  178  prisoners  received  during  the  year  were  classified  as  whites, 
67;  Mexicans,  89;  Indians,  13,  and  negroes,  9. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  institution  125  whites,  225 
Mexicans,  21  Indians,  17  negroes,  and  1  Chinaman. 

Of  the  offenses  for  which  the  389  prisoners  were  sentenced,  crimes 
of  violence  formed  a  large  proportion.  For  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree there  were  50 ;  for  murder,  3 ;  for  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
50 ;  for  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  41 ;  for  robbery,  28 ;  for  man- 
slaughter, 19;  for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  15;  for 
rape,  10;  for  assault  to  commit  rape,  5;  for  aggravataed  assault, 
5;  for  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  2.  Of  other  common  crimes  there 
were  grand  larceny,  39 ;  burglary,  second  degree,  33 ;  burglary,  first 
degree,  28;  forger^^,  22;  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  17;  burglary,  9; 
uttering  and  passing  forged  checks,  7. 

The  prison  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent, a  secretary,  a  physician,  a  yard  master,  a  gate  keeper,  20 
guards,  and  2  chaplains. 

The  prison  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  Territorial  institutions. 
The  gross  expenditure  for  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $66,232.61. 
Deducting  the  sum  of  $10,605.46  for  earnings  and  receipts,  the  net 
expenditure  amounted  to  $55,627.15.  The  not  per  capita  cost  per 
day  was  a  fraction  over  43  cents.  It  was  a  cent  per  day  cheaper 
than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  universal  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  and  proper  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  is  aggravated  at  the  Arizona  prison  because  of 
peculiar  local  conditions.  There  arc  no  facilities  for  manufacturing 
in  any  line,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  prisoners  are  kept  in 
idleness. 

These  conditions,  which  have  prevailed  at  the  prison  from  the  very 
beginning,  will  not  long  continue*,  however,  as  a  new  prison  is  to  be 
constructed  immediately,  and  prisoners  will  be  employed  to  the 
largest  practicable  extent  in  the  work  of  construction.  The  prison 
at  Yuma,  which  is  an  antiquated  adobe  structure,  and  unfit  in  nearly 
every  respect  for  a  prison,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  a  new  and  modem 
institution  is  to  be  constructed  at  Florence,  in  Pinal  County. 
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Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  physical  conditions  at  Yuma, 
the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  excellent,  and  the  best  of  discipline  is 
preserved.  Persons  qualified  to  judge  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best 
governed  prisons  in  the  country. 

TERRITORIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Territorial  Industrial  School,  a  reformatory  institution  for 
boys  and  girls  convicted  of  crime  or  incorrigibility,  is  situated  at 
B^son.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  55  boys  and  4 
girls  in  the  school.  The  total  numlJer  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  was  58. 

During  the  year  there  were  35  boys  and  2  girls  admitted  to  the 
institution.  One  girl  and  19  boys  were  released  by  expiration  of 
sentence;  2  girls  and  5  boys  were  released  under  leave  of  absence 
(parole) ;  7  boys  escaped ;  1  boy  was  pardoned. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  industrial  school  for  the  year  was 
$24,086.30.  The  total  amount  expended  for  improvements  for  the 
institution  during  the  same  period  was  $2,615.57.  For  the  two  years 
beginning  July  1, 1907,  the  sum  of  $17,500  has  been  appropriated  for 
improvements. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Like  the  penitentiary,  the  Territorial  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
Phoenix  is  crowded  beyond  its  proper  capacity.  New  buildings  are 
to  be  constructed,  however,  including  a  hospital.  The  sum  of  $50,000 
is  available  for  new  buildings  imder  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
late  legislature,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings  contemplated  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  few  years  at 
least. 

The  institution  is  well  managed  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
physician  superintendent.  The  mild  climate,  which  enables  patients 
to  be  out  of  doors  every  day  of  the  year,  is  conducive  to  the  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  the  reports  of  the  institution  show  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  patients  are  cured.  The  death  rate  for  the  past 
year  was  4.53  per  cent ;  for  the  previous  year  it  was  9.95  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  289  patients  in  the  institution,  a 
net  increase  of  23  for  the  year  and  of  33  in  two  years.  There  were 
231  men  and  58  women. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  asylum  for  last  year  was 
$49,736.36.  The  maintenance  cost  per  capita  per  day  last  year  was 
$0.497 ;  for  the  previous  year  it  was  $0,484. 

THE  ARIZONA  RANGERS. 

The  Territorv  maintains  a  force  of  mounted  peace  officers  known 
as  the  Arizona  Kangers.  The  force  at  its  maximum  strength  consists 
of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  4  sergeants,  and  20  enlisted  men.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  strength  of  the  force,  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  was  20.  The  organization  continues  to  prove  its  great  value  to 
the  Territory  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 

During  the  past  year  the  rangers  made  614  arrests,  of  which  191 
^were  for  felonies  of  various  kinds.    Thirty-one  of  the  arrests  were 
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of  fugitives  from  other  States.  The  principal  felonies  for  whidi 
arrests  were  made  were:  Murder,  11;  assault  to  commit  murder,  21; 
rape  and  attempt  to  rape,  4;  robbery  and  attempt  to  rob,  7;  grand 
larceny  of  live  stock,  37 ;  grand  larceny  of  other  property,  13 ;  perjury, 
5;  forgery,  6;  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  18;  burglary,  20.  Large 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  that  had  been  stolen  were  recovered  and 
were  returned  to  their  owners. 

While  making  their  headquarters  at  different  points,  the  rangers 
ara  required  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in  the  saddle,  and 
eadi  of- them  travels  10  miles  a  day  on  the  average.  They  work  in 
the  utmost  harmony  with  the  sheriffs  and  other  peace  officers  of  the 
several  counties,  and  at  times  are  of  invaluable  assistance  to  sudi 
officers. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  present  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  is  827 
officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  three  cadet  companies.  On  the  gov- 
ernor's staff  there  are  only  two  officers,  the  adjutant-general  ana  the 
inspector  of  rifle  practice.  I  have  not  felt  inclined  to  make  staff 
appointments  for  merely  complimentary  purposes.  The  organization 
consists  of  five  companies  or  the  First  Iniantry,  with  an  attached 
cavalry  troop,  the  several  organizations  having  stations  at  Phoenix, 
Tempe,  Mesa,  Yuma,  Flagstaff,  and  Morenci.    Regimental  head- 

?uarters  are  at  Phoenix.  The  inspection  made  last  spring  by  Maj. 
!.  J.  Stevens,  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  disclosed  that  all  the 
organizations  are  in  a  good  state  of  discipline  and  well  equipped  for 
service  in  the  field.  The  command  has  won  praise  from  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  for  its  conduct  under  service  conditions.  Since 
the  Texas  encampment  of  last  year  information  has  come,  botfi 
orally  and  in  writing,  from  Regular  Army  officers  who  were  on  duty 
there  to  the  effect  that  the  Arizona  battalion  was  the  best  militia 
organization  at  Camp  Mabry. 

Within  a  year  the  First  Cavalrj  troop,  Nogales,  has  been  mustered 
out  for  lack  of  interest  and  inefficiency. 

This  year,  in  August,  twelve  days  were  spent  by  the  regiment  in 
camp  at  the  Whipple  Barracks  rifle  range,  near  Prescott,  where  two 
guard  encampments  had  been  held  before.  At  this  camp  was 
selected  a  team  which  represented  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona  at 
the  national  rifle  competition  held  a  fortnight  later  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  this  being  the  first  year  the  Territory  has  had  such  represen- 
tation. 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  militia  act  and  of  an  act  of 
the  late  Territorial  legislature,  in  all  details  of  organization  the 
Arizona  Guard  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Strict  physical  examination  has  been  made  of  every 
officer  and  enlisted  man. 

For  more  than  three  years  there  have  been  no  disturbances  in  the 
Territory  that  have  called  for  the  presence  of  the  National  Guard. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  annual  school  census  (taken  in  May)  gives  33,167  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  (between  6  ana  21  years)  in  the  Terri- 
tory, a  gain  of  2,937  over  last  year.  This  is  a  notable  increase,  the 
census  of  1906  showing  a  gain  of  940  over  the  year  1905. 

The  chief  facts  of  interest  embodied  in  this  year's  census  will  be 
found  in  the  following  summary  of  the  statistics : 

Summary  of  school  statistics, 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Number  of  children— 

Between  6  and  21  years  of  age 

Between  8  and  14  years  of  age 

Native  bom,  native  parents 

Native  bom,  one  parent  foreign 

Native  bom,  both  parents  foreign 

Foreign  bom , 

Enrolled  in  the  public  schools 

Enrolled  in  high  schools 

Attending  private,  but  no  public  schools. . . 

Who  have  not  attended  any  school 

Average  daily  attendance  on  the  public  schools 

Average  daily  &ttendanceon  high  schools 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled 

Percentage  of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance. . 


1906. 


80,280 

88,167 

14,168 

16,982 

17,689 

19,810 

8,782 

3,107 

5,881 

7,810 

2,925 

8,440 

28,228 

24,962 

842 

898 

1,499 

1,802 

5,166 

6,505 

14,448 

15,862 

261 

815 

77 

76 

62 

68 

1907. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

New  schoolhouses  built 

High  schools  (under  special  law) 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  taught 
Volumes  in  school  libraries 


290 

298 

12 

8 

5 

5 

165 

198 

877 

896 

125.2 

128.4 

19,931 

21,639 

TEACHERS. 


Male  teachers  employed 

Female  teachers  employed 

Teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  or  diplomas 

Teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  men  teachera 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  women  teacners 


108 
518 
402 
206 
$93.30 
$71.08 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Applicants  for  certificates  on  examination 

First-grade  certificates  issued  on  examination 

Second-grade  certificates  issued  on  examination 

Life  diplomas  granted 

Educational  diplomas  granted 

Certificates  granted  to  graduates  of  universities  or  colleges. 

Manual  training  certificates  issued 

Certificates  granted  on  life  diplomas  from  other  States 

Certificates  granted  on  diplomas  from  State  normal  schools. 

Graduates  of  Territorial  Normal  School  at  Tempe 

Graduates  of  Territorial  Normal  School  at  Flagstaff 

Total  certificates  issued 


197 

196 

17 

25 

100 

105 

4 

6 

3 

7 

13 

17 

5 

27 

13 

66 

61 

38 

32 

4 

7 

272 

278 

P  IHB  OOVBBNOB  OV  USKWA. 

Bummarv  of  achool  (faHaUc* — OoDtlamd. 

BBCBIFTB  AND  BZPHHDITDBIB. 


Oana^tazoi 

Sahad(|H>U)iun 

UoBMBt,  flM  focfelnini,'Ctc 7. 

BpaeU  tuics  for  BulnUlDing  acboDk,  iDnludlng  blgli  acliocfla 

Buwof  nhool  boDdi  for  building  purpoKa 

Bond-in  ter»t  luea 

HlwelluieoiuwHircu 

Tola! 

Sxpendiraren: 

BulldlDgi 

Inteiaton  bunded  debu 

Bopetvlilon 

Benool  nuinlenance 

IWkI  espeDdltniBB  for  publlo  wbool  purptnea 

Education  oldaal.dmnb.ukd  blind 

""' N  of  DDiiul  Khool  atTempe 

M  ol  nonnMl  aebool  St  FlBK>naff 

—  Dtunirenlly  (bj  Territory) 

,  —  JltgaTannoitu] 

Bnlldlnci  atTempe  normal 

Total  

SCHOOL  PBOPHBTT  AND  BONDBD  ll 

Valuatian  of  loti,  boIIdinnL  and  furniture 

Value  oMIbmriea 

Value  ol  acbool  appamtug 

Total  Talnation  of  school  property 

Braded  debt  of  diitricla 

coax  OF  EDUCATION. 


u.«n.M 

I0,«I7.U 

*.ari.u 

M,S7t.01 


mm.w 

1,011,888. » 


CM,. 

it-K 

Cfenfa 

The  difference  between  the  school  population  (33,1671  and  ihe  totot 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pnbhc  and  high  scnools  (25,370) 
apparently  shows  that  many  children  fail  to  attend  school;  for  if 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  1,302  pupils  who  attend  private  schools. 
there  still  remain  6,505  children  of  school  age  who  attended  no  school 
during  the  year.  This  bad  showing  ifi  more  apparent  than  actual, 
however.  The  law  provides  that  all  children  oetween  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  shall  be  cnnmerated  in  the  census  of  school  population.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils,  especially  boys,  leave 
school  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  Indeed  most  oi  them,  even 
if  they  complete  the  high  school  course,  graduate  at  about  the  age  of 
18,  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  census  of  any  vear,  if  it  com- 
prises all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  will  include  many 
who  have  attended  no  school  during  the  previous  vear,  but  who^ 
nevertheless,  mav  Ijave  completed  the  entire  course  of  study  of  ll 
the  grammar  sctool  and  the  high  school.  It  is  unfortunatdr  " 
however,  as  pointed  out  in  my  report  of  last  year,  that  manv  Cj 
vt  Mexican  parentage  fail  to  attend  any  school.    To  Temoayf 


:udy  of  MiHgi 

inateJ^Jl^^H 
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of  nonattendance  the  late  legislature  amended  the  school  law  so  as  to 
make  attendance  compulsory. 

Although  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Territory  for  the  university  and  for  the  normal  schools,  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  made  it  necessary  this  year  for  the  leg- 
islature to  make  unusual  appropriations  for  those  institutions.  These 
appropriations  comprised  $40,000  for  new  buildings  at  the  Territo- 
rial University  (Tucson),  $35,000  for  a  girls'  dormitory  at  the  North- 
em  Arizona  Normal  School  (Flagstaff),  and  $60,000  for  additional 
buildings  at  the  Tempe  Normal  School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  university  and  both  normal 
schools  are  in  flourishing  condition,  the  attendance  at  each  institu- 
tion being  larger  each  year. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  proud  of  their  schools  and  of  their 
school  system.  Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  adheres  to  higher 
standards  as  regards  courses  of  study  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

PUBLIC  LANI>S. 

All  of  Arizona  is  included  within  a  single  land  district,  the  United 
States  land  office  being  at  Phoenix.  The  number  of  entries  made  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Original  and  final  entries  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  1907. 


Land  district. 


Phoenix. 


Kind  of  entr>'. 


Original  hotnesteads 
Final  homesteads . . . 
Original  desert  land. 
Final  desert  land 

Total 


Number  ■  Number  of 
of  entiles. '     acres. 


4G5 
% 
CO 
12 


633 


66,037.17 

12,467.72 

10,036.09 

1,831.96 


90, 872. 94 


The  sum  of  $20,000  was  apportioned  to  Arizona  for  the  survey  and 
resurvey  of  public  lands  for  the  past  year,  and  the  United  States 
surveyor-general  informs  me  that  contracts  for  the  survey  of  lands 
in  various  portions  of  the  Territory  were  let  to  cover  this  sum,  and 
of  the  surveys  executed  those  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office 
agOTCgated  240,084  acres. 

During  the  year  153  mineral  surveys  were  approved.  These  surveys 
included  491  lode  claims,  6  mill  sites,  and  3  placers.  During  the  year 
orders  were  issued  for  mineral  surveys  embracing  572  lode  claims,  6 
mill  sites,  and  5  placer  claims. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
shows  the  amount  of '  unreserved  and  unappropriated  land  in  the 
Territory : 
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MS 

im 

l,3IK.6in 
3,  TUB.  280 
1,332.917 


1.691,773 
3.MS,18« 


a.m.tn 


firlet  d«nrlMloa  ol  ohanoWr  ot  n 


MoiiiitEltiolu,  arid:  gfsilne  and  Ob 
HoanLalnnufl  uu)  raxing  land*. 
Hoantalnous.  gmaiiB.  tmiba. 
Arid  ftod  broken. 

Kimilng,  and  Slid  U 


Arid,  gracing,  b 


B.  arid,  and  gtm^ag  landa. 


BANK  8TATB3HBNTS. 

«  There  are  14  national  banks  (the  same  as  last  year)  and  28  Terri- 
torial banks,  as  against  24  last  year. 

The  bank  statements  rendered  to  the  Territorial'  auditor,  who  ia 
ez  officio  bank  comptroller,  exhibit  a  remarkable  condition  of  bum- 
nefls  prosperity  in  the  Territory.  Takine  the  national-bank  state- 
ments of  June  18,  1906,  and  May  20,  1907,  and  the  Territorial-bank 
statements  of  June  18, 1906,  and  June  12, 1907,  for  comparison,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  resources  of  all  banks  increased  from  $17^56,- 
346.70  to  $22,401,980.66,  an  aggregate  increase  of  $5;045,633.96.  De- 
posits increased  from  $13,955,461.19  to  $18,487,512.58,  an  aggregate 
increase  of  $4,532,051.39. 

There  were  no  bank  failures  during  the  year.  All  Territorial 
banks  are  closely  examined  by  the  bank  comptroller  at  interrals. 

Condition  of  Territorial  banks  in  Arizona. 
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Condition  of  national  hanks  in  Arizona. 


Resources. 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts 

United  States  bonds 

Securities,  etc 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures 

Cash  and  due  from  banlu 

Total , 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 

Circulation 

Deposits  and  due  banks 

Other  liabilities 

Total 


June  18.  1906, 
14  banks. 


13,467,672.98 

728,736.26 

440,654.68 

216,484.83 

3,360,857.64 


8,204,406.29 


756,000.00 

470,579.08 

660.000.00 

6,400,701.84 

18,125.87 


8, 204, 406;  29 


May  20. 1907, 
14  banks. 


$4,662,909.64 

960,461.97 

628,081.18 

867,241.48 

4,575,385.38 


10,984,069.66 


766,000.00 

586,396.84 

645,060.00 

8,941.330.81 

66,290.00 


10,984,069.66 


INCORPORATIONS. 

For  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  fees  received  by  the 
Territory,  through  the  office  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  from  the 
organizers  of  corporations  amounted  to  $83,524.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1907,  the  sum  received  from  this  source  was  $64,408.20.  The 
facility,  cheapness,  and  freedom  from  restraint  with  which  corpora- 
tions can  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  Territory  led  me,  in 
my  biennial  message  to  the  late  legislature,  to  make  the  following 
observations : 

The  considerable  revenue  realized  from  this  source  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  our  laws  governing  the  formation  of  corporations  are  entirely  too 
loose  and  liberal.  At  an  expense  of  a  few  dollars  a  corporation  can  be  created 
and  organized  under  our  laws  at  any  "  capitalization  "  that  the  promoters  may 
choose,  and  the  provisions  as  to  paid-in  capital  are  so  loose  that  it  is  not  really 
necessary  that  the  actual  capital  shall  ever  be  anything  but  nominal.  Thousands 
of  corporations  thus  formed  are  doing  business  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  our  part  affords  unlimited  opportunities  for 
frauds  upon  investors  in  the  shares  and  upon  creditors  of  such  corporations. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  States  are  competing  for  this  business  and  are  plac- 
ing substantially  no  restrictions  upon  the  formation  of  "tramp  corporations** 
does  not  in  any  wise  excuse  our  Territory  for  doing  the  same  thing. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  secretarv  of  the  Territory  reports  to  this  office  that  there  are 
at  present  51  nre  insurance  companies,  19  life  insurance  companies, 
and  13  miscellaneous  insurance  companies  operating  in  the  Territory. 

During  the  year  4  companies  withdrew  from  the  Territory  and 
11  received  authority  to  transact  business. 

The  premium  receipts  collected  by  the  various  companies  doing 
business  in  the  Territory  during  the  year  ended  Decemoer  31,  1906. 
aggregated  $1,249,438.97,  upon  whicK  the  secretary  levied  a  tax  oi 
2  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  insurance  laws  of  the  Territory. 
This  tax  amounted  to  $24,988.78,  and  was  covered  into  the  Territorial 
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MINING. 

The  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry  in  Arizona  is  always  notable, 
and  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  it  has  been  without  parallel. 

The  various  mine  operators,  in  their  statements  of  production  made 
to  the  county  assessors  and  to.  the  Territorial  auditor  in  April  of  this 
year,  acknowledged  an  output  for  the  calendar  year  1906  of  the  value 
of  $53,801,781.27.  These  statements  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  valuation  of  the  mines  for  taxation,  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  product  for  last  year  being  taken  as  the  value  of  the 
producing  mines  for  this  year. 

As  in  former  years,  copper  mining  overshadowed  in  importance 
all  other  branches  of  mining  in  the  Territory.  According  to  the 
assessors'  returns,  the  production  of  copper  aggregated  255,012,155 
pounds;  of  gold,  125,015  ounces;  of  silver,  2,70i,044  ounces.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  output  of  gold  considerably  exceeded  the 
aggregate  found  in  these  tax  statements,  as  mining  properties  yield- 
ing less  than  $3,750  per  claim  for  the  year  are  not  required  by  law  to 
furnish  a  statement;  and  a  large  number  of  quartz  prospects,  as 
well  as  numerous  producing  placer  claims,  fall  within  the  classifica- 
tion of  "  nonproducing  mines,"  although  their  aggregate  output  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 

Copper  properties,  also,  which  fail  to  produce  $3,750  or  more  per 
claim  are  not  taxed  as  producing  mines,  and  the  output  from  them 
must  be  estimated  from  other  sources  than  statements  for  taxaticm. 
The  returns  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  give  the  copper 
output  of  Arizona  for  the  calendar  year  1906  as  263,000,000  pounc^,  or 
10,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  the  statements  that  later  were  made  in 
the  returns  to  the  assessors.  All  evidence  at  hand  warrants  the 
assumption  that  the  estimate  of  203,000,000  pounds  was  conservative. 

The  price  of  copper  during  the  latter  half  of  1906,  and  until  the 
midsummer  of  1907,  was  the  highest  on  record  for  a  like  period,  and 
stimulated  to  an  acute  degree  the  activity  which  had  already  marked 
the  copper  industry  and  the  exploitation  of  new  copper  companies. 
Rains,  widely  distributed  and  at  good  intervals,  provided  water  in 
the  arid  mining  districts,  so  that  conditions  were  unusually  en- 
couraging for  prospectors.  New  strikes  of  copper  were  announced  in 
various  localities  from  time  to  time,  and  if  but  a  small  part  of  these 
stories  could  be  taken  as  fully  correct  it  would  have  seemed  that 
almost  every  one  of  our  mountain  ranges  was  to  develop  rich  copper 
districts  and  furnish  new  and  heavy  producers  for  the  copper  market. 
But  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration. 

During  the  summer  months  of  this  year  the  price  of  refined  copper 
has  had  a  steadily  downward  course  until  now  (September)  the  rul- 
ing figures  (16  and  17  cents)  are  8  cents  per  pound  below  the  highest 
prices  of  last  year.  There  are  indications  that  this  condition  of 
the  market  will  tend  to  curtail  production,  but  whether  it  will 
have  any  material  effect  on  the  aggregate  production  of  this  year 
remains  to  be  seen.  Copper  can  be  produced  at  a  good  profit  in 
Arizona  even  when  prices  are  several  cents  per  pound  below  present 
figures;  but  there  is  evidence  that,  in  some  of  the  larger  mines, 
work  for  the  next  few  months  will  be  devoted  more  to  blocking  out  ore 
than  to  hoisting  and  reducing  it. 
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THE   UVB-STQCK   INDU9TRT. 

Unintermpted  prosperity  has  attended  all  branches  of  the 
stock  industry  during  the  year.  For  three  years  there  has  been  no 
drought  sufficient  to  cause  loss  of  range  stock,  feed  has  been  amplsi 
and  the  ^  calf  crop ''  .excellent  There  has  been  good  range  beef  a 
portion  of  the  time,  which  is  more  than  can  be  expected  ordinarilyi 
the  common  anticipation  and  purpose  of  range  stockmen  of  AriiBcma 
being  to  produce  good  strong  feeders  to  be  taken  from  the  range  to 
tibe  alfalfa  pastures  of  the  irrigated  yalleys  for  fattening.  Tie 
ranges  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  both  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tm  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Territory  can  be  approxi- 
matcd  only,  as  the  number  returned  by  the  owners  for  taxiUaon  is 
always  less  than  the  number  actually  owned.    For  example^  this 

^ears  assessment  rolls  giye  a  total  of  616,172  sheep  in  the  Twntoiy, 
ut  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  sheep  sanitary  commission,  70^- 
460  were  ^^  dipped  "  in  six  counties  between  January  1  and  June  M, 
and  from  the  aata  in  hand  it  was  estimated  by  the  commission  that 
about  260,000  remained  to  be  ^'  dipped  '^  between  July  1  and  July  2S. 
These,  with  the  sheep  in  the  counties  not  included  in  the  district  men* 
tioned,  make  a  total  of  about  1,000,000  head  in  the  Territory,  or 
approximately  100  per  cent  more  than  are  on  the  assessment  roUs. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territoiy 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Taking,  howeyer,  the  assessment  rolls  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  this  year  was  842,^, 
an  increase  of  47,963  for  the  year.  Their  yaluation  for  taxation  was 
placed  at  $3,753,406,  an  increase  of  $566,436  for  the  year.  The  re- 
turns of  sheep  for  taxation  showed  an  increase  of  154,677  in  number 
for  the  year.  Their  value  was  placed  at  $1,114,555.50,  an  increase  of 
$354,395.50  for  the  year.  For  slaughter  within  the  Territory,  6^290 
head  of  cattle  were  inspected  during  the  year,  and  for  shipment  to 
points  without  the  Territory,  73,147  were  inspected.  The  total  num- 
ber marketed  for  the  year  was  135,437.  The  number  of  horses  in- 
spected for  shipment  was  8,115. 

The  live  stock  sanitary  board  advises  that  with  the  exception  of 
sheep  scabies  there  is  substantially  no  disease  to  be  found  among  the 
live  stock  of  the  Territory.  Scabies,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  preva- 
lent in  all  range  States,  but  it  is  kept  under  control  in  Arizona 
through  the  eniorcenient  of  strict  sanitary  laws,  with  the  assistance 
of  inspectors  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The 
chief  range  of  the  sheep  in  summer  is  in  the  northern  counties  of  th^ 
Territory,  in  the  mountainous  and  plateau  regions.  In  the  fall  they 
ajre  started  toward  the  central  part  of  the  Territory.  They  reach  the 
region  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  by  early  spring,  where  they  are 
sheared,  after  which  they  are  started  north  again  for  summer  feeding. 
This  custom  of  moving  them  back  and  forth,  covering  distances  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  caused  practically  all  the  sheep  to  be  more 
or  less  exposed  to  infection,  as  long  as  there  were  any  flocks  in  the 
Territory  infected.  This  has  necessitated  much  expense  to  owners 
for  "dipping"  to  keep  the  disease  even  under  control,  and  caused 
shippers  continual  anxiety  through  fear  that  their  sheep  would 
stopped  by  Federal  inspectors  when  offered  for  interstate 
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In  order  to  provide  a  still  closer  inspection  of  all  sheep,  the  late 
legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  sheep  sanitary  commission 
and  a  staff  of  inspectors.  Commissioners  were  promptly  appointed, 
and  on  April  15  last  the  commission  issued  an  order  notifying  all 
persons  owning  sheep  in  tKe  six  northern  counties,  where  nearly  all 
sheep  interests  are  located,  that  their  sheep  must  be  "  dipped  "  once 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  and  the  bands  which  contained 
any  infection  must  be  "  dipped  a  second  time,  ten  days  after  the  first 
"dipping;"  and  that  any  sheep  found  after  July  25,  1907,  without 
proper  certificate  of  "  dipping "  would  be  placed  under  guard,  at 
owner's  expense,  until  "  dipped."  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  assisted  liberally  by  furnishing  bureau  inspectors  at  the 
larger  "  dipping  "  plants  to  supervise  the  ^  dipping."  The  commis- 
sion notifiedT  sheep  men  regarding  the  time  of  "  dipping,"  furnished 
special  inspectors  to  assist,  and  assumed  all  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing quarantine  orders.  The  results  were  most  gratifying.  The  sheep 
owners  cooperated  cordially  with  the  authorities.  The  secretarjr  of 
the  sheep  sanitary  commission,  who  is  also  Territorial  veterinarian, 
reports  his  belief  that  scabies  infection  has  been  eradicated  from  the 
Territory.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  have  all  sheep  in  the  north 
inspected  this  fall  before  they  are  moved  south,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  any  infection  that  might  possibly  remain.  Sheep  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Territory  from  infected  districts  unless 
accompanied  by  a  certificate'  stating  that  they  have  been  "  dipped  " 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industrv  within  ten  days  previous  to  entry. 

The  live  stocK  sanitary  board,  assisted  by  the  Territorial  veter- 
inarian and  about  sixty  live-stock  inspectors  working  under  the 
orders  of  the  board,  has  general  supervision  of  the  live-stock  industry 
of  the  Territory. 

The  present  live-stock  law  of  Arizona,  while  not  perfect  in  all 
respects,  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  live-stock  law  of  any  of  the  States. 
Among  the  important  provisions  of  the  law  are: 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  a  live-stock 
sanitary  board  appointed  by  the  governor. 

2.  Adequate  quarantine  regulations  and  the  employment  of  a  com- 
petent Territorial  veterinarian. 

3.  The  inspection  of  live  stock  slaughtered,  shipped,  or  driven  from 
its  accustomed  range  within  the  Territory,  in  order  that  any  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  disease  may  be  found  and  reported,  and  in  order 
that  the  ownership  of  each  animal  may  be  known  and  guarded,  and 
the  brands  and  number  of  head  reported  and  a  record  kept  of  same. 

4.  The  methods  and  requirements  necessary  to  establish  lawful 
ownership  of  brands  for  live  stock  and  constituting  a  lawful  brand 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  the  animals  so  branded. 

5.  The  defining  of  different  forms  of  cattle  stealing  and  other  vio- 
lations of  the  law  and  fixing  the  punishment  for  same,  cattle  stealing 
being  made  a  felony. 

6.  The  law  provides  a  special  fund,  called  the  license  and  inspection 
fund,  out  of  which  are  paid  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
maintaining  the  inspection  service.  As  this  fund  is  derived  from 
batcher  licenses,  a  special  tax  on  live-stock  brands,  fees  for  recording 

brands,  and  proceeds  from  sales  of  unclaimed  live  stock,  all  the 
^      are  borne  by  the  live-stock  industry  itself. 
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7.  The  law  provides  for  the  seizure  of  live  stock  unlawfully 
branded  and  held  by  persons  other  than  the  rightful  owner  and  for 
the  determination  of  disputed  ownership  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

8.  The  law  confines  the  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  for  com- 
mercial purposes  to  rasponsible  butchers,  under  bond,  at  fixed  and 
definite  slaughtering  places,  where  the  same  may  be  properly  in- 
spected. 

The  inspection  at  slaughterhouses  is  of  especial  value  to  consumers 
of  meats,  as  must  be  obvious. 

The  degree  of  protection  accomplished  under  the  system  provided 
for  by  this  law  varies  according  to  the  competency  of  each  inspector; 
but  the  inspectors  are  selected  m  accordance  with  the  best  advice  and 
wishes  of  the  local  stockmen,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  any  time 
the  stockmen  see  any  opportunity  for  improvement.  Politics  does 
not  enter  into  the  selection  and  appointment  of  live-stock  inspectors. 
The  board  does  not  inquire  and  does  not  knqw  the  politics  of  its 
inspectors. 

As  a  result  of  having  all  shipments  of  live  stock  entering  the  Ter- 
ritory reported  to  the  Territorial  veterinarian  before  entry,  in  order 
that  their  condition  may  be  known,  no  infection  has  been  introduced 
during  the  year,  except  at  Yuma.  In  this  case  three  glandered  mules 
were  found  in  a  shipment  of  sixty-nine  mules  from  Missouri,  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  at  Yuma.  The 
infected  animals  were  at  once  destroyed  and  the  others  kept  under 
control,  with  the  result  that  the  infection  was  stamped  out  with  the 
loss  of  but  five  head.  No  further  infection  has  been  found  at  points 
in  the  Territory  whore  glanders  was  encountered  last  year.  There 
have  been  but  few  outbreaks  of  swine  plague  during  the  year,  and 
these  were  usually  reported  promptly  and  checked  with  but  sli^t 
loss.  Blackleg  in  past  years  has  caused  severe  loss  among  calves, 
amounting  in  many  valleys  to  from  5  to  '^5  per  cent,  but  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  blackleg  vaccine  to  the 
Territorial  veterinarian  for  free  distribution  and  as  a  result  these 
losses  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  "  San  Ber- 
nardino "  cattle  range  in  Cochise  County,  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  Territory,  bordering  upon  Mexico  and  containing  some  200,000 
acres,  which  has  been  in  quarantine  for  five  years  past  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  cattle-tick  fevor  infection  introduced  from  Sonora, 
is  now  fvQo,  from  infection.  When  it  was  found  that  the  winters  were 
not  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  ticks  on  this  range,  a  "dipping" 
station  was  built,  and  during  1904—5  the  cattle  on  the  range  were 
"  dipped  '"  in  an  enuilsion  of  crude  oil.  Arizona  is  now  entirely  free 
from  cattle-tick  fever  infection. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  two  years  strong  representations 
have  been  made  to  me  by  the  cattlemen  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory  and  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  the  effect  that 
the  welfare  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Territory  demanded  that  the 
fences  on  the  "  San  Bernardino  "  range  be  maintained.  These  fences 
made  it  possible  to  maintain  the  Territorial  quarantine  on  this  range 
during  all  the  years  of  infection,  and  made  it  possible  to  satisfy'  the 
Federal  authorities  that  no  infection  existed  on  adjoining  ranges, 
and  therefore  no  necessity  for  a  general  quarantine  of  any  of  the 
"southern  counties  of  the  Territory.     As  tick  infection  always  exists 
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on  the  ranges  in  Sonera,  Mexico,  immediately  adjoining  this  range 
on  the  south,  there  is  undoubtedly  great  danger  of  infection  being 
introduced  again  from*  Mexico.  Cattle  will  drift  back  and  forth 
across  the  international  boundary  line  unless  held  in  check  by  fences. 
An  international  line  fence  was  constructed  by  Arizona  stockmen 
many  years  ago  to  prevent  cattle  from  drifting  into  Mexico  and  to 
prevent  infected  Mexican  cattle  from  entering  this  Territory.  The 
fence  was  built  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Arizona  west  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  covering  all  points  where  infected  Mexican  cat- 
tle had  been  offered  for  entry  into  Arizona.  Unless  fences  are  main- 
tained in  good  order,  however,  range  cattle  will  break  through 
them,  and  this  fence  on  the  international  boundary  line  has  been 
effective  only  in  a  measure.  The  fences  surrounding  the  "  San  Ber- 
nardino "  range  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  prove  to  be  a  second 
protection  agamst  the  spread  of  infection  to  other  ranges  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  It  appears,  however,  that  within  the  area  inclosed 
by  these  fences  a  few  settlers  have  filed  upon  public  land  in  an  effort 
to  establish  farms  upon  the  "  San  Bernardino  "  range  (although  the 
region  is  so  arid  that  farming  of  any  consequence  would  seem  to  be 
impossible),  and  the  complaints  of  these  settlers  led  to  orders  from 
Washington  for  the  removal  of  the  fences  inclosing  the  range. 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  makes 
some  suggestions,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention. 
The  boara,  in  its  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  says : 

The  board  earnestly  brings  to  your  consideration  the  desirability  of  inviting 
national  legislation  for  the  erection  of  an  adequate  stoci^  fenced  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Arizona,  between  this  Territory  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
So  far  as  the  live-stock  industry  and  the  public  welfare  of  this  Territory  are 
concerned,  the  benefit  and  necessity  of  such  a  fence  is  a  very  plain  matter. 
There  is,  and  for  years  has  been,  Texas  or  splenetic  fever  in  Mexico,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Cochise  County.  It  came  into 
this  Territory  from  that  source  several  years  ago;  but  through  rigid  quaran- 
tine, regular  *' dipping"  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  and  the  fencing  of  the 
Bernardino  range  in  Cochise  County  it  has  at  last  been  stamped  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Without  fences  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  This  Territory  is 
over  95  per  cent  semiarid,  open-range  public  domain.  There  are  scarcely  any  pri- 
vate fences  to  assist  in  restraining  live  stock,  and  those  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
Irrigated  lands  which  do  not  lie  near  the  boundary  line  referred  to.  Cattle 
may  roam  at  will  back  and  forth  across  the  international  line,  except  for  the 
ordinary  vigilance  of  the  owners,  which  is  not  sufllcient  for  the  purpose  of 
safety.  Strays  are  returned  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa, 
where  quarantine  regulations  do  not  forbid,  which  is  evidence  that  the  cattle 
do  actually  stray  back  and  forth  across  the  line.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
actually  keep  this  contagion  out  of  Arizona  except  a  good  and  sufllcient  fence. 
There  Is  a  fence  south  of  the  Bernardino  range  in  Cochise  County  now,  but  it 
Is  not  maintained  by  law,  nor  is  it  t>elieved  to  be  adequate.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  first-class  stock  fence  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  We  think  this  should 
be  provided  by  act  of  Congress,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  the  same  act  should  contain  a  provision  making  it  a  felony  to  willfully 
break  the  fence.  The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  same  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  collector  of  customs,  who  would  no  doubt  find  such  a 
fence  of  great  value  and  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  Openings 
for  public  thoroughfares  should  be  maintained  under  the  collector's  supervision, 
where  they  can  be  properly  policed. 

It  is  practicable,  of  course,  for  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  cooperate  in  the  construction  of  a  good  fence 
of  barb  wire  along  the  entire  boundary  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Such  a  fence,  undoubtedly,  would  greatly  simplify  the  work 
of  the  line  riders  of  the  customs  service.    In  Arizona  and  Sonora  it 
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would  prevent  cattle  from  drifting  to  and  fro  between  the  two 
countries.  Under  present  conditions  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
considerable  evasion  of  the  duty  placed  by  the  United  States  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle.  American  'cattle  owners  operating 
ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  find  it  to  their 
convenience  and  interest  to  have  large  herds  in  Arizona  at  one  season 
of  the  year  and  in  Sonora  at  another  season.  When  these  Arizona 
cattle  are  brought  back  from  Sonora,  ostensibly  as  "  strays,''  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  bringing  in  cattle  of  the  same  brand  which  have 
been  bred  in  Mexico. 

OSTRICH  FARMING. 

The  unique  industry  of  "  ostrich  farming  "  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
continues  to  justify  the  sanguine  promises  of  its  success.  Sevenu 
farms  are  devoted  to  ostrich  growing,  alfalfa  being  practically  the 
exclusive  feed  of  the  birds.  They  are  plucked  every  eight  months, 
and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  feathers.  The  net  revenue  is  said 
to  easily  average  $20  per  year  for  each  ostrich.  The  long  life  of  the 
ostrich — said  to  be  one  hundred  years  or  more — the  hardy  nature 
of  the  bird,  its  freedom  from  disease,  and  the  satisfactory  financial 
returns  from  the  business,  seem  to  sustain  the  prediction,  frequently 
heard,  that  ostrich  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phoenix  will 
steadily  grow  in  importance. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  feathers  of  the  Arizona  ostrich  that  they  have 
a  peculiar  luster,  superior  to  that  of  feathers  produced  in  South 
Africa  or  elsewhere.  This  characteristic  luster  is  claimed  to  be  the 
result  of  alfalfa  feeding. 

In  the  assessment  rolls  of  Maricopa  County  for  this  year  ostriches 
to  the  number  of  1,354  are  returned  for  taxation,  at  an  aggregate 
valuation  of  $07,700,  or  $50  for  each  bird.  Their  market  value  is 
stated  to  be  about  $200  per  bird. 

AGKICULTUKE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Although  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  several  counties  sliow  an 
aggregate  of  1,531),31)5  acres  of  '*  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,'' 
the  area  actually  cultivated  and  ])r()ducin<2:  crops  is  probably  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  200,000  acres.  For  example,  in  Maricopa  County 
(the  Salt  Kiver  Valley),  in  Avhich  lies  the  largest  district  under 
cultivation  in  the  Territorv,  204,4()0  acres  of  farm  land  are  returned 
for  taxation,  at  a  total  valuation  of  $4,252,455.  That  acreage  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and  has  been  irrigated  and  culti- 
vated at  various  periods.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  land  reg- 
ularly irrigated  in  the  county  does  not  exceed  150,000  acres.  Twenty 
years  ago  incorrect  ideas  prevailed  concerning  the  supj)ly  of  water 
that  could  be  depended  upon,  and  the  flow  in  the  streams  under  nor- 
mal conditions  Avas  greatly  overestimated.  Accordingly,  canal  sys- 
tems were  constructed  to  supply  300,000  acres,  and  upon  this  acreage 
settlers  attempted  to  farm.  Experience  proved  that  the  dependable 
supply  of  w\*iter — the  supply  exclusive  of  floods,  which  largely  ran  to 
waste — w^as  materially  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  300,000  acres 
that  had  been  reclaimed.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  grew  grad- 
ually smaller  until,  finally,  some  years  ago  the  area  under  profitable 
cultivation  in  Maricopa  County  was  found  to  be  about  II 
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The  next  largest  farming  district  is  in  Graham  County,  on  Gila 
Kiver.  The  other  districts  of  considerable  area  are  in  Apache  and 
Navajo  counties;  in  the  Verde  Valley,  in  Yavapai  County;  in  the 
Gila  Valley,  in  Pinal  County ;  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro,  in 
Cochise  County ;  and  on  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  in  Yuma  County. 

In  the  regions  of  higher  altitude,  such  as  Apache  and  Navajo 
counties  and  the  valley  of  the  Verde  in  Yavapai,  there  is  some 
reliance  upon  rainfall  for  crops,  but  irrieation  is  the  mainstay.  In 
the  great  valleys  of  Salt,  Gua,  and  Colorado  rivers  irrigation  is 
depended  upon  wholly  for  crops.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  the 
average  rainfall  does  not  exceed  7  inches,  but  the  rainfall  upon  the 
watersheds  of  Salt  and  Verde  rivers  (which  unite  to  form  the  river 
whence  water  is  diverted  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Salt  River  Valley) 
will  closely  approximate  18  inches  per  annum.  The  aggregate  area 
of  these  watersheds  is  about  12,000  square  miles.  . 

The  Salt  Kiver  Valley  and  the  irrigated  lands  on  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers  are  devoted  mainly  to  three  farm  crops — alfalfa, 
wheat,  and  barley.  The  net  profits  from  ranching  generally  greatly 
exceed  the  profits  from  farming  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Fruit  raising  is  conducted  on  a  limited  scale,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  great  expansion  of  the  fruit  industry  until  a  regular  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  irrigation  shall  have  been  provided  by 
tne  storage  reservoir  and  diversion  dams  now  under  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Upon  completion  of  the  great  storage  dam  at  Roosevelt,  on  Salt 
River,  a  new  era  for  the  Salt  River  Valley  will  begin,  and  thereafter 
fruit  raising  in  this  region  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  -  mdustries.  Under  present  conditions  the  returns  from 
orange  growing,  from  grape  fruit,  and  from  olives  are  quite  satis- 
factory. Ripe  Salt  River  v  alley  oranges  have  become  a  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  eastern  fruit  markets  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  they 
are  uniformly  ready  for  market  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  oranges 
of  California  or  Florida.  They  command  always  the  highest  prices 
because  of  their  peculiar  sweetness.  The  completion  of  the  Laguna 
dam,  above  Yuma,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  growing  of  oranges  in 
large  quantities  in  that  locality  also,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
witnin  ten  years  from  this  date  the  yield  of  Arizona  oranges  wiU 
amount  to  hundreds  of  carloads  each  year. 

Orange  growers  in  this  Territory  find  themselves  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  that  the  orange  tree  is  not  molested  to  any  extent  by  any 
form  of  insect  pest.  This  freedom  from  insects  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  hot,  dry  climate. 

Many  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  practically  all  subtropic 
fruits,  do  well  in  Arizona. 

Although  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  in 
Arizona  which  could  be  farmed  satisfactorily  if  water  for  irrigation 
were  available,  the  acreage  which  ultimately  may  be  farmed  is  pro- 
portionately small.  The  land  available  for  farming  is  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the  water  supply,  and  it  is  probably  within  bounds  to  estimate 
that  never  will  there  be  fully  irrigated  more  than  700,000  acres. 
And  it  is  to  be  expected,  judging  from  the  progress  of  irrigation 
..  .mrorks  now  under  way,  that  the  maximum  development  will  be  Sraely' 
approached  within  the  next  five  years. 
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IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  under  oonstruction  m 
Arizona  two  projects  of  vast  importance:  The  Roosevelt  reservoir, 
on  Salt  River,  60  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix,  and  the  Lagiina  diver- 
sion dam,  on  Colorado  River,  about  20  miles  above  Yuma. 

FORESTS. 

Arizona  contains  one  of  the  largest  pine  forests  in  a  sing^le  body 
in  the  world  (6,000  square  miles)  and  there  are  numerous  forests  of 
magnitude.  Possibly  m  no  other  section  of  the  United  States  is  tliere 
so  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests  as  in  Arizona,  nor  is 
it  possible  for  the  National  Administration  to  meet  anywhere  more 
loyal  support  than  is  accorded  in  this  Territory  to  the  policgr  of  pro- 
tecting the  forest  domain.  Our  people  have  learned  through  years  of 
observation  what  it  means  to  have  natural  growth  removed  m)m  the 
soil.  They  have  seen  overstocking  of  the  ranges  and  forests  followed 
by  denudation,  the  disappearance  of  shrubbery  and  grass,  and  the 
loss  of  nature's  system  for  holding  water  in  the  soil.  They  have  seen 
cattle  trails  become  water  courses  for  the  run-off  of  floods,  the 
gashes  thus  made  in  the  soil  becoming  deep  ravines  or  hcmrancas 
that  quickly  drain  districts  of  rainfall.  Such  developments  are  of 
moment  in  a  country  in  which  water  is  of  precious  value  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  stock  on  the  ranges,  and  very  naturally  the  people  of 
Arizona  have  been  led  to  study  with  care  the  question  of  conserving 
the  waters  and  saving  the  forests. 

In  each  instance  the  action  of  the  President  in  creating  National 
forests  in  this  Territory,  in  late  years  at  least,  has  met  with  the 
heartiest  local  approval. 

No  forests  are  owned  by  the  Territory,  if  we  except  the  school 
sections  and  university  lands  which  happen  to  be  Avithin  National 
forests,  nor  is  there  any  desire  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
relinquish  any  of  its  ownership  and  control  of  the  forests.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Territory  to  relinquish  to  the  Federal  Government  the  school 
sections  within  National  forests  and  accept  in  exchange  agricultural 
or  grazing  lands  which  have  a  certain  rental  value.  Under  a  late 
act  of  Congress  it  is  provided  that  10  per  cent  of  the  revenuas  from 
National  forests  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  and  Territories  within 
which  the  forests  are  situated.  Tn  Arizona  this  percentage  has 
become  of  some  importance  to  certain  counties.  For  the  year  ended 
June  f^O,  1900,  the  sum  apportioned  to  this  Territory  for  National 
forests  revenues  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Avas  $7,040.50, 
and  for  the  vear  ended  June  30  of  this  vear  the  sum  was  more  than 
twice  as  great,  or  $17,e307.  It  is  provided  that  this  money  must  be 
apportioned  by  the  Territory  to  the  several  counties  in  which  National 
forests  arc  situated  in  pr()i)orti()n  to  the  nrea  of  the  forests  in  each 
county,  and  when  so  apportioned  the  money  is  appropriated  by  the 
counties  to  the  benefit  of  schools  and  roads. 

Large  areas  of  forests  are  within  the  land  grant  made  by  Congress 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  (noAv  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  part 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system).  Most  of  the  forests  so  situated  have  been 
reacquired  by  the  Federal  Government  in  exchange  for  land  else- 
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where,  but  there  is  a  considerable  area  still  owned  by  indiTidiiab 
through  purchase  from  the  original  grantees.  From  these  priTate 
holdings,  and  from  stumpage  permitted  by  the  Goremiiient,  tbm  is 
a  heavjr  production  of  lumber,  and  Arizona  pine  is  shipped  in  great 
quantities  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


liEGISIiATIOH. 


The  twenty-fourth  legislative  assembly,  whidi  ocmvened  January 
21  and  adjourned  March  21,  at  the  completion  of  the  statutory  term 
of  sixty  days,  enacted  a  large  volume  of  beneficial  legislaiion. 

PUBLIC  MORALS. 

The  legislature  achieved  especial  distinction  for  legislation  in 
promotion  of  public  morals.  The  first  act,  and  perhaps  the  most 
notable,  of  the  session  was  that  repealing  the  law  which  licensed 
public  gambling.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  to  make  gambling 
of  the  ''percentage  "  or  "  rake-off  "  class  a  felony.  The  act  went  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  on  that  day  every  gambling  house  in 
the  Territory  was  closed.  In  effect  this  made  April  1,  1907,  a  his- 
toric date  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  for  until  then  gambling 
had  been  conducted  ever^^wherc  in  a  "  wi^e-open  "  manner,  tne  doors 
of  the  ^ming  houses  being  open  every  day  and  night  of  the  year. 
The  abolition  of  gambling  was  in  response  to  pronounced  public  senti- 
ment, and  I  regard  it  as  a  fact  most  creditable  to  our  people  that  not 
only  was  the  new  law  instantly  obeyed  by  the  gamblers  themselves, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  anywhere  to  evade  the  law. 

Legislation  along  the  same  hne  was  the  act  providing  that  retail 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors  must  pay  a  license  of  $300  per  year. 

There  was  also  an  act  giving  to  boards  .of  supervisors  in  counties 
the  power  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  liquor  dealer  upon  proof  that 
the  holder  of  such  a  license  is  keeping  a  disorderly  house  "  by  which 
the  peace,  comfort,  or  decency  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
habitually  disturbed,  or  that  he  has  sold,  bartered,  furnished,  or 
given  away  such  liquors  to  any  minor  person,  pupil,  or  student  in 
any  public  school,  academy,  seminary,  normal  school,  university,  or 
other  institution  of  learning,  or  to  any  habitual  drunkard,*'  etc. 
Laws  enacted  in  former  years,  and  now  upon  the  statute  books,  pro- 
vide for  local  option  in  certain  cases  and  prohibit  saloons  within  6 
miles  of  any  railway  construction  or  similar  public  work. 

Another  act  sareguarding  public  morals  was  that  prohibiting 
women  and  minors  from  loitering  in  or  frequenting  places  where 
liquor  is  served  or  furnished. 

There  were  four  acts  for  the  better  protection  of  children : 

(1)  An  act  "providing  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  health,  and 
moral  welfare  or  children,"  as  thus  expressed  : 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  any  child,  who 
shaH  wiHfuUy  cause  or  permit  the  life  of  it  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of 
it  to  be  injured,  or  the  moral  welfare  of  it  to  be  imperiled  by  neglect.  * 
immoral  association ;  or  it  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  its  1 
endangered,  or  its  health  be  likely  to  be  injured,  or  its  moral  welfan 
of  neglect,  abuse,  or  immoral  associations,  be  likely  to  be  imperil 
deem^  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shaU  I 
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more  than  $300,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  for  a  period  of  two  montfas, 
or  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(2)  An  act  providing  for  the  adoption  of  children  whose  parents 
are  unknown. 

(3)  An  act  "  defining  the  powers  of  the  several  district  courts  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  in  reference  to  the  care,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  dependent,  neglected,  incorrigible,  and  delinquent  children 
under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  providing  for  the  means  by  which  such 
powers  may  be  exercised."  The  purposes  of  this  act  are  expressed  in 
its  preamble : 

Whereas,  the  welfare  of  the  Territory  demands  that  children  should  be 
guarded  from  association  and  contact  with  crime  and  criminals,  and  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  the  criminal  law  does  not  provide  such  treatment  and  care  and 
moral  encouragement  as  are  essential  to  all  children  in  the  formative  period  of 
life  but  endangers  the  whole  future  of  the  child ;  and 

Whereas,  experience  has  shown  that  children  lacking  proper  parental  care  or 
guardianship  are  led  into  courses  of  life  which  may  render  them  liable  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Territory,  although  in  fact  the 
real  interests  of  such  child  or  children  require  that  they  be  not  incarcerated  In 
the  penitentiaries  and  jails  as  members  of  the  criminal  class,  but  be  subjected  to 
a  wise  care,  treatment,  and  control,  that  their  evil  tendencies  may  be  checked 
and  their  better  instincts  may  be  strengthened ;  and 

Whereas,  to  that  end  it  is  important  that  the  powers  of  the  courts  In  respect 
to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  over  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  and 
incorrigible  children  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  adminsitration  of  the  criminal  law ;  therefore,  etc. 

In  effect  this  act,  which  is  somewhat  voluminous,  follows  the  lines 
of  the  acts  in  other  States  creating  juvenile  courts  and  providing  for 
probationary  control  of  children  in  cases  in  which  it  is  decided  that 
their  welfare  would  not  be  promoted  by  commitment  to  an  industrial 
school. 

(4)  An  act  providing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children 
upon  the  public  schools  (elsewhere  mentioned). 

Another  act  in  support  of  public  morals  was  that  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

\j\  act  in  response  to  public  sentiment  Avas  that  to  prohibit  exhi- 
bitions of  steer  tying,  and  steer-tying  contests  within  the  Territory. 
While  such  exhibitions  seemed  to  be  attractive  to  visitors  from  other 
States,  they  were  never  popular  with  our  own  people,  and  the  cruelty 
so  often  attendant  upon  tliem  made  them  especially  objectionable. 

TAXATION  OF  MINES. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  was  the  act  providing  a  new  method  for  taxing 
and  assessing  mines. 

Until  the  passage  of  this  act  mines  were  required  by  law  to  be 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property,  on  the  ad  valorem  principle.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  law  that  mines  should  not  be  tr***  *^  differently 
from  other  property.     It  was  intended  that  they  s^  *r  their 

proportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  no  i  *%  less* 

But  in  practice  the  rule  was  quite  different.     There  TO^ 

system  of  assessment  whereof  the  great  producing  T 

beneficiaries  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  proper*  ' 

has  its  assessor,  who  nxes  the  valuation  for  taxation 
property  that  is  taxed  in  his  countv      After  completir 
ssessing  taxable  property  he  tur  Mjjie  county  t 
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visors  his  assessment  rolls.  The  supervisors,  sitting  as  an  equaliza- 
tion board,  have  the  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  valuations  fixed  by 
the  assessor,  but  in  practice  the  findings  of  the  assessor  are  seldom 
disturbed  to  any  great  extent,  and  this  was  notably  true  of  the  assess- 
ments of  mines.  Great  copper  properties,  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars,  were  valued  by  assessors  ana  supervisors  at  petty  thousands. 
The  principal  mines  were  assessed  at  a  mere  fraction  of  their  actual 
value,  while  all  other  property  (with  the  exception  of  railroads), 
such  as  farms,  town  and  city  lots,  merchandise,  live  stock,  and  so  on, 
was  assessed  and  taxed  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  actual 
market  value. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  in  some  cases  this 
unfair  system  was  developed.  County  supervisors  often  found  that 
they  had  been  elevated  to  office  through  the  activity  and  friendship 
of  mining  companies.  Quite  often  they  had  been  selected  in  conven- 
tion and  nominated  by  the  agents  and  partisans  of  mining  companies. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  then,  that  they  would  fail  to  appoint  to  the 
office  of  assessor  a  man  friendly  to  the  mine  operators — a  man  men- 
tally and  morally  pledged  beforehand  to  deal  out  substantial  favors 
to  the  big  mininjg  properties  in  fixing  up  his  assessment  rolls. 

At  the  same  time  the  owners  of  the  less  important  mining  proper- 
ties were  treated  more  unfairly  by  the  assessors  and  boards  or  super- 
visors than  were  the  owners  of  other  classes  of  property,  if  possible. 
For  example,  it  was  quite  usual  for  the  assessor  to  fix  the  same  valua- 
tion for  both  the  producing  and  the  nonproducing  mine.  Mining 
claims  upon  which  there  had  been  merely  sufficient  development  to 
secure  final  title  from  the  Federal  Government,  claims  nonproducing 
and  in  reality  nonproductive  so  far  as  concerned  ore  in  sight — in 
short,  claims  without  any  value  except  a  purely  speculative  value, 
dependent  upon  future  development  and  unknown  expenditures — 
would  be  assessed  at  the  same  figures  and  would  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
other  claims  which  were  regularly  producing  large  quantities  of  ore 
and  which  had  millions  of  value  in  sight.  As  I  had  occasion  to  say  in 
my  message  to  the  Twenty-fourth  legislature :  "  It  had  been  found 
that  the  assessor  *  *  *  had  quite  uniformly  assessed  all  patented 
mines  in  his  county  at  so  much  per  acre,  irrespective  of  their  actual 
and  relative  values.  To  a  limited  extent  only  did  he  vary  the  rule. 
He  would  assess  a  remarkably  productive  claim  at  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  nonproducing  claims  of  that  group  would  be  assessed 
at  so  many  dollars  an  acre.  And  with  these  few  exceptions  all  mines 
looked  alike  to  him." 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  inferred  that  these  facts  always,  or  even 
often,  indicated  dishonesty  on  the  part  gf  county  officers.  It  is 
always  easier  for  public  officers  to  fall  into  the  lamiliar  grooves. 
Conditions  having  the  respectability  of  precedent  are  readily  ac- 
cepted, particularly  if  these  conditions  have  public  approval  or  if 
there  appears  to  be  no  public  opinion  on  the  question.  The  failure 
of  county  officers  to  assess  property  on  a  basis  of  equality  was  due 
to  precedent,  to  prevailing  customs  as  they  had  found  them, 
of  proper  thought,  and  to  other  causes  rather  than  the  dis- 
of  the  officers  themselves. 

the  conditions  which  confronted  the  Territorial  admin- 
taUng  office  in  1905.    In  that  year  all  the  mines  in 
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Arizona,  with  all  the  improvements  upon  them,  were  assessed  for 
taxation  at  less  than  $5,000,000.  At  me  same  time,  all  the  other 
property  in  the  Territory  (including  the  railroads)  was  worth  in  the 
market  less  than  the  mines,  but  all  other  property  was  assessed  for 
taxation  at  more  than  $40,000,000  as  against  $5,000,000  for  the  mines 
and  mining  property. 

I  have  discussed  in  former  reports  the  conclusions  I  reached  in  1905, 
that  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  had  the  power  to  raise  the 
valuations  as  returned  to  it  by  the  various  local  boards  (supervisors). 
I  have  explained  what  was  aone  to  carry  that  conclusion  into  effect; 
how  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  proceeded  to  raise  the  valu- 
ations of  patented  mines  in  the  several  counties ;  that  the  board  found 
itself  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  compelled  by  law  to  apply  horizon- 
tally any  increase  in  the  valuation  oi  any  class  of  property  for  any 
county;  that  such  increase  inevitably  worked  a  hardship  to  the 
owners  of  mines  of  little  value,  and  especially  to  such  mine  owners  as 
had  arrived  at  approximately  fair  valuations  with  their  assessors.  I 
have  also  explained  how  the  action  of  the  Territorial  board  was 
resisted  in  the  courts  by  the  larger  mining  companies,  and  how  the 
Territorial  supreme  court  upheld  the  contention  that  the  Territorial 
board  was  acting  within  its  powers  in  applying  increases  to  the 
valuations  of  mines.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  May  of  this  year,  in  a  sweeping  deci- 
sion covering  the  points  in  controversy,  aflSrmed  the  decision  of  the 
Territorial   supreme  court  and  sustained  the  Territorial  board. 

WTien  the  legislature  convened  in  January  last  I  was  able  to  advise 
that  body  that,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Territorial  board  of 
equalization  in  1905  and  IDOG,  the  assessed  valuation  of  mines  and 
mining  propertv  in  this  Territory  had  been  increased  from  less  than 
$5,000,000  to  niore  than  $14,000,000. 

To  the  legislature  it  was  explained,  however,  that,  notAvithstanding 
the  marked  degree  of  success  Avhich  had  attended  the  efforts  to  tax 
the  great  producing  mines  on  a  more  equable  basis,  there  were  many 
defects  in  the  existing  law  which  made  it  impossible  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  system  of  taxing  mining  property.  So  long  as  the 
county  assessors  and  boards  of  supervisors  failed  to  fix  the  proper 
valuation  for  each  piece  of  mining  property,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
left  to  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  to  fix  values  by  applying 
horizontal  increases  (or  decreases)  injustice  to  the  "  small  mine 
owner  ■'  Ay  as  bound  to  follow.  Moreover,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
had  indicated  that  increases  applied  by  the  Territorial  board  of 
equalization  could  affect  the  Territorial  tax  only;  the  county  in  any 
given  case  would  not  benefit  from  the  increased  valuations  fixed  by 
the  Territorial  board  unless  the  local  board  (the  supervisors)  chose 
to  make  the  increase  apply  to  county  taxes  as  well  as  to  Territorial 
taxes. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  other  defects  in  the  law  which 
made  it  advisable  for  the  legislature  to  amend  the  law  in  many  par- 
ticulars or  devise  a  new  system  of  assessing  and  taxing  mines.  It 
was  my  own  opinion,  expressed  to  the  legislature,  that  amendments 
of  the  familiar  statute  and  adherence  to  the  ad  valorem  principle  was 
the  preferable  policy. 

The  general  subject  of  mine  taxation  engaged  (he  attention  of  the 
legislature  during  a  large  part  of  the  session.     Advocates  for  mining 
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interests  brought  in  a  bill  providing  an  entirely  new  system  of  taxing 
mining  property.  This  bill,  which  was  warmly  pressed,  provided 
that  in  each  year  the  gross  product  of  each  mine  in  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  should  be  stated  by  the  owners.  The  value  of 
one-fifth  of  this  product  was  to  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  mine  for 
taxation.  This  bill  as  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  legislators  was 
open  to  a  multitude  of  objections,  owing  to  its  numerous  and  mani- 
fest defects.  I  took  occasion  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  biU.  and 
especially  of  its  more  objectionable  features,  in  a  special  message  to 
the  legislature..  The  committee  having  the  measure  in  charge  there- 
upon reported  a  substitute  bill,  which  was  substantially  a  new  bill 
and  designed  to  meet,  so  far  as  practicable,  executive  objections. 
The  new  bill  was  thereafter  amended  in  still  further  particulars,  one 
leading  amendment  fixing  one-fourth  of  a  mine's  output  for  the 
preceding  year  as  the  basis  of  its  valuation  for  taxation. 

While  unable  to  believe  that  the  system  thus  devised  was  fair  to 
other  classes  of  property,  and  unable  to  believe  that  its  adoption 
would  be  permanent,  I  was  convinced,  from^  analysis  of  statistics, 
that  the  proposed  law,  if  obeyed  in  good  faith*  by  the  mining  compa- 
nies— at  least  while  the  price  of  copper  remained  at  a  high  figure — 
would  yield  a  still  greater  revenue  than  the  highest  and  latest  valua- 
tions fixed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization.  Besides,  it  was 
deemed  wcm:^  while  to  try  the  proposed  law  as  an  experiment  for 
two  years  (until  the  meeting  of  the  Twenty- fifth  legislature,  in  1909), 
and  especially  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  mining  corporations  were 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  legislation  at  that  session  amenda- 
tory of  the  existing  law  governing  assessments  and  taxation.  It  was 
obvious  also  that  if  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law  its  advocates, 
while  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  law,  could  contend 
with  some  force  that  a  measure  had  been  offered  which  promised  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  of  mine  taxation  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  people.  Under  this  view  of  the  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  as  finally  passed  was  almost  incomparably  superior  to 
the  original  bill,  I  gave  it  my  oflScial  approval. 

As  shown  in  the  statement  elsewhere  given  in  this  report,  the  mine 
owners  have  reported  under  this  law  that  the  total  valuation  of  their 
product  of  copper,  ^old,  and  silver  for  the  calendar  vear  1906  was 
$53,801^781.27.  Taking  one-fourth  of  this  product  as  the  value  of  the 
producing  mines  for  this  year,  and  adding  to  this  sum  the  value  of  the 
improvements  on  the  producing  mines  and  the  value  of  the  nonpro- 
ducing  mines,  with  their  improvements,  we  have  this  year  a  total  of 
$20,904,201.11  as  the  value  for  taxation  of  all  mining  property  in  the 
Territory,  as  against  $57,000,000  (in  round  figures)  for  all  other 
property. 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  been  devoted  in  Congress  to  the 
question  of  mine  taxation  in  this  Territory,  I  give  below  in  full  a 
copy  of  our  new  law  on  the  subject. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  mines  and  mining  claims  and  the  ores  or  mineral 

products  from  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  all  mines  and  mining  claims  of  whatever 
kind  or  character  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  shall  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  as  follows: 
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1.  Prodnctive  mines  and  mining  claims. 

2.  Nonproductive  mines  and  mining  claims. 
A  productive  mine  or  mining  claim  shall  be: 

(a)  One  that  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  flnt  day  of  Jannuy 
of  each  year,  beginning  A.  D.  1907,  has  produced  ores  or  mineral  prodactB  of  any 
kind  or  character  aggregating  in  value  as  fixed  by  section  4  of  thUi  ac^  thirty- 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more. 

(b)  A  number  of  contiguous  mines  or  mining  claims  mider  one  ownerebip 
from  one,  several,  or  all  of  which  are  produced  during  such  year  ores  or  mineral 
products  of  any  kind  or  character  aggregating  in  value,  as  fixed  by  section  4  of 
this  act,  an  amount  equal  to  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  more  par 
claim. 

All  other  mines  and  mining  claims  shall  be  classed  as  nonproductive. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  engaged  in 
mining  upon  any  mine  or  mining  claim  of  any  kind  or  character  shall,  between 
the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  Monday  in  May  in  each  year,  make  oat  a 
statement  of  the  al)ove-named  ores  or  mineral  products  from  each  mine  or  group 
of  mines  owned  or  worked  by  such  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion, during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  derived  from  the  working  thereof.  Such  statement  must  be  verifled  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  such  person  or  the  manager,  superintendent,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation,  partnership,  or  association,  and  must  be  deilyered  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  May  of  each  year  to  the  assessor  of  the  county  in  which 
such  mine,  mines,  or  mining  claim  or  claims  are  situated»  and  to  the  auditor  of 
the  Territory.    Said  statement  shall  show  the  following: 

The  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  lessee. 

The  description  and  location  of  the  mine,  mines,  mining  claim  or  claims  cov- 
ered by  the  said  statement,  giving  the  name,  area  in  acres,  mining  dlstrcit,  and 
county.  If  there  is  no  mining  district  established,  then  the  location  with  rela- 
tion to  the  nearest  established  district 

The  number  of  tons  of  ore  or  other  mineral  products  extracted  and  treated  or 
sold  from  said  mine  or  mining  claims  during  the  period  covered  by  the  state- 
ment. 

Tho  amount  and  character  of  such  ores  or  mineral  products  and  the  yield  of 
such  oHis  or  mineral  products  in  constituents  of  commercial  value — that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  ounces  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  copper, 
lead,  or  other  commercially  valuable  ccmstituents  of  said  ores  or  mineral  prod- 
ucts during  the  period  covered  by  the  statement. 

Skc.  8.  The  ass(»ssor  of  eacli  county  shall  prepare,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  May  of  each  year,  an  assessment  roll  called  the  "  Assessment  roll  of 
the  gross  product  of  mines  and  mining  claims,"  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
which  shall  be  listed  the  gross  i)roduct  of  all  mines  and  mining  claims  in  his 
county  and  in  whicli  shall  be  specified  in  separate  colmnns  and  under  the  follow- 
ing lu'ads : 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  mine  or  mining  claiuL 

2.  Tlie  description  and  location  of  such  mine  or  mining  claim,  stating  therein 
the  name,  area  in  acres,  mining  district,  and  county.  If  there  is  no  mining  dis- 
trict establisiied,  tiien  its  location  with  relation  to  the  nearest  established 
district. 

3.  'I'lic  yield  of  sucli  on»s  or  mineral  products  in  constituents  of  commercial 
value — that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  ounces  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  copper,  lead  or  other  commercially  valuable  constituents  of  said  ores 
or  mineral  products  during  the  period  covered  by  the  statement.  This  statement 
shall  also  give  the*  value  of  the  same  in  money  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
stat(»ment,  such  value  in  money  to  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  4  of 
this  act. 

The  form  of  said  assessment  roll,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  statement  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  public  examiner  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  he  shall  furnish  said  form  to  the  assessor 
of  each  county  in  order  that  such  forms  may  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Territory.  _ 

4.  The   total   amount  of  taxes,  to  be  ascertained  as  ''•^■•ifcaiw  provided. 
Sec.  4.  It  shajl  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  ascerl^  ^le  of  these 

products  as  follows :  lie  shall  compute  the  value  thereof, 

market  quotations  of  each  of  such  products  in  New  Yor  iRjcaJl  K^ 

some  established  authority  or  market  report,  such  as  the  > 

Journal,  of  New  York  City,  or  any  other  standard  pa^ 
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reports  for  the  next  preceding  year,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  gross  value 
in  money  shall  constitute  the  total  amount  upon  which  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the 
current  year  shall  be  fixed  and  made.  And  said  assessor  shall  return  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  such  gross  value  as  the  assessment  upon  which  the  levy  of  taxes 
shall  be  made  upon  the  claims  covered  by  said  statement. 

Sec.  5.  The  value  of  a  nonproductive  patented  mine,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  of  all  reduction  mills,  machinery, 
appliances,  and  improvements  located  thereon,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
assessor  for  the. county  wherein  the  same  are  located  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  value  of  other  property  is  ascertained  by  said  assessor,  and  the  same  rate 
of  taxation  shall  be  levied  as  is  levied  upon  other  property  in  the  same  county : 
Provided,  That  all  nonproductive,  unpatented  mines  or  mining  claims  shall  be 
free  from  taxation;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  or  understood  to 
exempt  from  taxation  any  mills,  machinery,  reduction  worlds,  appliances,  or 
improvements  located  upon  said  productive  or  nonproductive,  patented  or 
unpatented  mine  or  mining  claim& 

Sec  6.  The  taxes  levied  upon  all  mines  and  mining  claims  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  in  full  of  all  taxes  on  the  same,  exclusive  of 
machinery,  reduction  works,  smelters,  appliances  and  all  other  working  improve- 
ments or  personal  property,  which  shall  be  separately  valued  and  taxed  as  other 
property.  Where  surface  ground  in  such  a  claim  or  mine  is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  mining,  and  has  a  separate  and  independent  value  for  such  other 
purposes,  in  such  case  said  surf  ace  ground  or  any  part  thereof  so  used  for  other 
than  mining  purposes  shall  be  taxed  as  other  property. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  engaged  in  min- 
ing as  mentioned'  in  this  act  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  and  deliver  under 
oath,  to  Uie  assessor,  the  statement  required  by  this  act,  or  to  comply  with  the 
other  requirements  of  this  act,  the  assessor  must  note  the  refusal  on  the  assess- 
ment book  opposite  the  name  of  such  person,  corporation,  association  or  partner- 
ship, and  must  make  an  estimate  of  the  ores  mined  and  treated  or  sold  by  such 
person,  corporation,  partnership  or  association  and  enter  the  same  upon  the 
assessment  roll,  and  shall  assess  the  same  its  full  value. 

In  making  the  estimate  of  value  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  assessor  shall 
have  power  to  subpoena  and  examine  under  oath  any  person  in  relation  to  the 
yield  or  ores  treated  or  sold  by  such  person,  corporation,  partnership  or  associa- 
tion. Every  person  who  willfully  refuses  to  appear  and  testify  when  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  assessor  as  above  provided,  for  each  and  every  refusal  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable 
as  in  cases  of  other  misdemeanors. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  person  required  by  this  act  to  make  or  file  any  statement  or  to 
verify  under  oath  or  affirmation  any  statement,  shall  willfully  make  such  state- 
ment false  in  any  material  respect,  or  shall  willfully  verify  any  false  statement 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  Is  by  law  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury. 

Sec.  9.  The  assessor  at  any  time  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  examine 
the  records  of  any  person,  corporation,  partnership  or  association  engaged  In 
mining  as  mentioned  in  these  sections  as  the  same  may  pertain  to  the  yield  of 
ore  or  other  mineral  products.  In  order  to  verify  the  statement  made  by  such 
person,  corporation,  partnership  or  association,  and  If  from  such  examination 
and  other  Information  he  finds  such  statement  or  any  material  part  thereof 
willfully  false,  he  must  assess  In  the  same  manner  as  If  no  statement  had  been 
made  or  delivered:  Provided,  however.  The  Territory  or  the  owner  of  such 
mine  or  mining  claim  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  district  court,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  No  other  tax  on  mines  and  mining  claims  shall  be  levied  otherwise 
than  as  provided  by  this  act,  and  the  taxes  mentioned  In  this  act  must  be  col- 
lected and  the  payment  thereof  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  for 
the  collection  and  enforcement  of  other  taxes,  and  every  such  tax  is  a  Hen  upon 
the  mines  or  mining  claims  from  which  the  product  or  products  are  extracted, 
which  lien  attaches  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  and  the  sale  for 
delinquent  taxes  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  for 
delinquent  taxes. 

Skc.  11.  The  duty  of  the  assessor,  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  clerk  of 
uf  liie  board  of  supervisors  and  all  other  officials  as  to  the  assessment  of  the 
^HfpdlictB  of  mines,  the  statements  and  returns  to  be  made,  the  equalization 
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tbereot  and  otbw  offldal  acta  ahall  be  tbe  sanies  ezoq^  «a  hinlii  ptovided.  as 
tbeir  dotieB  now  are  regarding  tbe  aaeoamnent  of  oCber  iMWCglJt  and  nid 
aaaeeement  roll  of  tbe  yield  of  mines  and  mining  dalms  staall  be  deemed  end 
treated  as  a  part  of  tbe  general  assessment  roll  of  tihe  coonly. 

Ssa  12.  In  tbe  event  of  tbe  Territory  or  tbe  owner  of  any  sneb  pgoducUfe 
mine  or  mining  claim  being  dissatisfled  witb  tbe  ?ahiatioii  llaed  biy  tbe  aessBsor 
or  bj  any  county  board  of  equalisation,  sncb  owner  or  tbe  Territory,  at  tbe  rela- 
tion of  tbe  attorney-general,  sball  bave  a  ri|^  to  appeal  from  the  Talnntloa  as 
Anally  fixed  to  tbe  district  conrt  of  tbe  county  in  wbicb  sai&  ntfne  or  mining 
claim  is  situated,  in  tbe  manner  provided  for  in  paragraph  8876  (eea  46). 
Revised  Statutes,  1901,  and  subject  to  all  tbe  conditions  and  leqalrenieiits  of 
said  paragraph  8876,  including  tlie  prepayment  of  4ai!ea»  provided  that  In  ease 
of  sncb  appeal  by  tbe  Territory,  tt^  same  may  be  taken  by  serving  eald  notice, 
stating  such  appeal  upon  tbe  owner  and  derk  of  tbe  board  of  aopervlaoffiSL  The 
only  issue  to  be  tried  by  said  court  upon  such  appeal  is  whether  the  tme  aversge 
value  according  to  quotations  above  mentioned  was  ocunectly  foond  by  eald 
assessor  and  whether  tbe  statement  rendered  by  tbe  .owner  of  eald  mine  or 
mining  claims  or  the  assessment  thereof  of  tbe  yield  of  eald  mine  or  mining 
claims  for  tbe  period'  covered  by  the  stat^nent  is  tme  and  correct  Twenty* 
five  per  cent  of  tbe  value  as  found  by  said  court  sball  be  tbe  basis  of  taamtton: 
PrwMedt  however.  That  if  the  owner  of  any  such  productive  ndne  or  mining 
claim  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  and  d^ver  under  oatti  its  stntemmt 
required  under  this  act  or  make  any  such  statement  required  by  this  net  win- 
faUy  ftdse^  tbe  basis  of  taxation  sball  be  tbe  foil  value  of  tihe  yi^ 

Ssa  18.  Tbe  valuation  fixed  by  the  assessor  sball  be  equaliaed  by  the  ooonty 
board  of  equalisation  as  othor  valuations  and  tbe  same  refnm  made  to  the 
Territorial  board  of  equalisation  as  is  made  of  other  property. 

Sna  14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts'in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sna  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be. in  force  fkom  and  after  its  passsge 
and  approvaL  c 

OTHER  LEGISLATION. 

Extraordinary  appropriations  comprised^  among  other  thinffs,  $50,- 
000  (to  be  raised  by  tax  levy)  for  new  buildings  at  ihe  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  at  Phoenix;  $17,500  (by  tax  levy)  for  improvements  at 
the  Territorial  Industrial  School  at  Benson;  $35,000  (by  tax  levy) 
for  improvements  at  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  Sciiool  at  Flag- 
staff; $60,000  (by  tax  levy)  for  improvements  at  the  Tempe  Normal 
School;  $40,000  (by  tax  levy)  for  improvements  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  and  $25,000  (from  the  general  fond)  and 
$120,000  (by  tax  levy),  expenses  for  two  years  in  constructing  a  new 
Territorial  prison  at  Florence. 

These  appropriations  were  in  addition  to  the  usual  appropriations 
that  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above-named  institutions. 

The  removal  of  the  Territorial  prison  from  Yuma  to  Florence, 
provided  for  in  the  act  making  the  appropriation  just  mentioned, 
was  legislation  in  response  to  a  public  demand  which  had  existed  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  prison  is  on  the  extreme  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  the  belief  had  become  emphatic  that 
the  institution  should  be  more  centrally  located. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  miners  provided  for  a  uniform  system 
of  mine-bell  signsus  in  all  the  mines  of  the  Territory. 

An  act  of  a  voluminous  nature  and  of  general  interest  to  the  whole 
country  was  that  '^  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods."  This  act  was  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  Arizona  members  of  the  national  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  the  uniformity  of  legislation. 

Altogether  102  bills  became  laws.  Many  of  theses  acts  were  gen- 
oraLin  their  nature  and  of  considerable  importance. 

Twenty-four  bills  failed  to  become  laws  for  lack  of  executive  ap- 

ovaL 
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STATEHOOD. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  16, 1906, 
"  to  enable  *  *  *  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,"  the  voters  of 
Arizona,  at  the  general  election  of  November  last,  cast  their  ballots 
on  the  question  of  joining  New  Mexico  and  entering  the  union  of 
States. 

The  subject  had  been  under  general  discussion  in  the  Territory  for 
more  than  two  j^ears.  The  debates  in  Congress  had  been  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest,  and  long  before  the  election  it  was  manifest 
that  nearly  all  citizens  had  decided  how  they  would  vote,  and  that  a 
heavy  majority  would  be  cast  against  joint  statehood.  The  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  proposition  was  such  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  active  interest  in  the  result  of  the  vote  had,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  subsided  before  election  day.  The  statehood  question  with 
its  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  was  on  a  blanket  ballot  that  contained  the  names 
of  all  candidates  for  office,  and  when  the  ballots  were  coimted  it  was 
found  that  4,691  voters,  while  voting  for  Delegate  to  Congress  and 
for  county  and  precinct  officers,  had  failed  to  vote  on  statehood. 

The  vote  actually  cast  on  the  question  footed  up  3,141  for  joint 
statehood  and  16,262  against,  or  19,406  altogether,  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  24,097.  And  the  total  vote  was  considerably  short  of  the  registra- 
tion, which  was  32,788.  To  some  extent,  possibly,  the  failure  of 
voters  to  mark  their  ballots  on  the  statehood  question  was  caused  by 
lack  of  complete  understanding  of  the  Australian  ballot.  But  the 
"Australian  oallot "  has  been  in  use  in  this  Territory  for  many  years, 
and  voters  generally  have  become  quite  familiar  with  it. 

Of  the  $150,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  expenses  of  the 
statehood  election  in  the  two  Territories  and  for  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  convention,  the  sum  of  $25,482.88  was  re- 
quired for  the  election  in  Arizona. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  have  a  fairer  election  anywhere  than  was  held  in  this  Terri- 
tory on  the  question  of  joint  statehood. 

Our  law  requires  that  the  governor  shall,  some  weeks  before  each 
election,  issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  each  case  of  con- 
viction for  violation  of  the  election  law.  This  proclamation  was 
issued  and  published  in  every  county  two  months  before  the  election. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  election  I  issued  a  special  proclamation 
dealing  with  bribery.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  when  bribery 
occurs  the  man  who  gives  the  bribe  is  usually  a  greater  scoundrel  than 
the  man  who  receives  it — ^because  the  giver  of  the  bribe  is  generally 
an  American  and  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  whereas  the  man  taking 
the  bribe  is  generally  ignorant,  and  his  chief  conception  of  the  citizen- 
ship which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  is  that  it  has  a  money  value 
on  election  day — I  determined  to  make  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
reach  the  sources  of  such  corruption.  In  this  special  proclamation  a 
reward  of  $50  was  offered  to  every  person  who  would  testify  that  he 
had  been  approached  with  a  bribe,  and  immunity  wa^  offered  to  all 
such  persons.  It  was  my  belief  that  this  offer  would  deter  the  bribe 
givers. 
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Several  thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation,  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  were  printed  in  poster  form,  and  they  were  ntimerously 
posted  in  every  precinct.  It  had,  I  believe,  a  salutary  effect.  At  any 
rate,  not  a  single  case  of  bribery  at  that  election  was  reported. 

Although  the  advocates  of  joint  statehood  who  had  oeen  appointed 
to  watch  the  election  in  the  several  precincts  had  been  requested  to 
report  only  in  case  they  found  unfairness  or  fraud  in  the  election,  or 
unfairness,  fraud,  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the  members  of  the  election 
boards,  most  of  the  men  who  had  been  so  appointed  reported  to  me  in 
writing  that  the  election  had  been  eminently  fair,  and  not  one  of  thera 
reported  anything  objectionable. 

Reaults  of  Conoresaionat  Deiegate  and  statehood  clifctiOH  in  Arizona,  1906. 
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Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  that  election,  and  I  deem  it  my 
daty  to  report  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  in  Arizona  is  even 
stronger  against  joint  statehood  with  New  Mexico  than  it  was  last 
year. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  H.  Kibbey, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 
The  Secbetabt  of  ths  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  HAWAII. 


Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu,  Havxiii,  August  I4,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  ta  submit  herewith  my  amiual  report  on 
Hawaiian  affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jmie  30,  1907. 

GENERAIi    CONDITIONS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  Hawaii  was  free  from  political  unrest, 
financial  disaster,  or  disturbances  of  any  kind.  The  continued  har- 
mony among  the  unusual  commingling  of  races  "is  perhaps  the  most 
strikmg  feature  of  our  community.  The  forbearance  shown  each  by 
the  others  and  the-  amicable  relations  which  exist  argue  well  for  the 
future. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Territo^,  a  party  of  national  legislators 
visited  the  islands  in  May,  1907.  This  party  included  Senator  Piles 
and  Representatives  Alexander,  Acheson,  Brick,  Capron,  Cole,  Connor, 
Campbell^  Davison,  Fitzgerald,  Graff,  Hamilton,  Hepburn,  Jones, 
Keifer,  Littlefield,  Lilly,  McGavin,  Needham,  Norris,  Stevens,  Webb, 
and  Wilson.  These  gentlemen  made  a  complete  tour  and  thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  on  the  various  islands,  and  will  undoubtecfly 
be  in  a  better  position  at  future  sessions  of  Congress  to  pass  on  ques- 
tions of  legislation  which  may  arise  concerning  this  Territory  or  to 
initiate  measures  for  its  benefit.  The  people  of  the  Territory  are 
pleased  that  so  many  of  the  national  legislators  should  take  such  an 
interest  in  our  welfare.    . 

At  a  later  date  Representatives  Cocks,  Higgins,  McKinney,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Longworth  arrived  and  made  a  tour  of  investigation  of 
the  islands. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  Territory  show  the  fiscal  year  to  have 
been  one  in  which  disbursements  were  kept  within  the  income  to  the 
extent  of  $50,372.61,  the  receipts  being  $2,716,624  and  the  disburse- 
ments $2,666,251.39. 

The  pubUc  bonded  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$3,861,000.  No  new  loans  have  been  floated,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  and  now  also  in  conformity 
with  a  special  statute  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  have  been  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Territory's  debt,  and  thus  during  the  year 
$143,000  of  bonds  have  been  retired,  so  that  the  whole  debt  on  June 
30,  1907,  was  $3,718,000;  and  as  the  taxable  property  is  only  slightly 
less  in  value  than  in  the  previous  year,  it  leaves  our  indebteoness 
but  2.84  per  cent,  which  is  a  slight  reduction  from  the  percentage  of 
the  year  before. 

During  the  fiscal  year  forest  reserves  to  the  extent  of  147,715  acres 
have  been  set  aside  by  proclamation,  the  total  area  of  the  forest 
reserves  now  being  397,187  acres.  The  value  of  a  forest  belt  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  any  area  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  connection  between  the  forest-covered  area  and  the  water 
supply  is  better  understood. 
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Labor  has  fortunately  been  fairly  plentiful,  as  the  present  tem- 

Eorary  arrangement  between  our  country  and  Japan  exempts  Hawaii 
•om  an  exclusion  with  which  she  does  not  sympathize.^  And  when- 
ever arrangements  of  a  permanent  nature  are  made,  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  Territory  that  both  of  the  high  contracting  parties  will  recognize 
the  geographical  position  of  Hawaii  and  the  wisnes  of  her  people  by 
exempting  her  from  any  prohibition  against  immigration  wnich  may 
be  desirea  by  those  communities  occupying  so  mflferent  a  position 
on  the  mainland. 

The  most  significant  effort  made  during  the  past  year  as  regards 
immigration  has  been  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  to  onset  the  oriental 
population  in  Hawaii  with  Europeans  and  loolung  to  the  settlement 
of  the  public  lands.  The  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Terri- 
torial board  of  immigration,  survey,  and  land  departments  shows  how 
this  policy  has  been,  developed. 

Those  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  have  cooperated  heartily 
in  the  project  of  domiciling  the  labor.  Endeavors  have  been  made  to 
secure  a  more  dependable  supply  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  immigrants  that  will  become  desirable  citizens.  The  mission 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Stackable  to  Spain,  the  Azores  and  Madeira  islands  in 
quest  of  immigrants  was  highly  successful,  and  about  4,000  were 
secured  from  those  localities. 

Coincident  with  this  work  by  the  Territorial  board,  the  sugar  plant- 
ers sent  on  their  own  account  Mr.  A.  F.  Judd  to  the  PhiUppines  on  a 
similar  mission.  Having  received  permission  from  the  Philippine 
Commission,  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  labor  situation  tnere 
and  returned  with  twenty-five  families  of  the  best  natives. 

The  Territorial-board  secured  public  subscriptions  of  about  $300,000 
with  wliicli  to  ])ay  the  expenses  of  landing  here  the  three  steamer- 
loads  of  over  4,000  European  immigrants.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  the  situation  is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  on  July  1 
of  this  year  a  change  in  the  P^ederal  law  proliibited  further  efforts  in 
this  important  work.  Under  this  change  it  is  now  illegal  for  any 
person  or  corporation  to  subscribe,  even  indirectly,  toward  the  cost 
of  introducing;  immigrants,  and  thus  public  subscriptions  have,  of 
necessity,  ended  until  Congress  amends  the  act  or  the  Territory 
undertakes  the  entire  expense  by  direct  taxation. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  it  is  evident 
that  that  department  has  successfully  met  and  handled  during  the 
past  year  a  serious  epidemic  of  disease.  The  few  deaths  that  resulted 
illustrate  the  splendid  efficiency  that  has  been  attained  by  our  health 
department. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  throughout  the  Territory, 
particularly  at  the  leper  settlement.  The  subjects  of  plague  and 
yellow  fever  are  receiving  close  scientific  study,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  cooperating  with  the  Territory  in  this  regard.  The  large 
number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  forcibh^  calls  attention  to  this 
disease,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  combat  this  insidious  but 
terribly  fatal  malady. 

Conditions  in  the  educational  department  of  the  government  have 

been  satisfactory  during  the  past  year.     The  increase  in  attendance 

at  the  public  schools  has  been  1,019,  and  at  ^^   Mvate  schools  81,  a 

total  gain  of  1,100.     The  gain  in  attenda  ^  P]|k*'*  "ohools 

nee  1904  has  amoimted  to  2,671  pupUs,  '|r 
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An  inventory  of  public  school  property,  exclusive  of  movable 
property  and  school  lands,  shows  that  in  1904  the  value  was  $343,400, 
while  in  1907  it  amountea  to  $768,502,  an  increase  of  $425^102. 

In  1904  the  cost  of  instruction  per  capita  was  $28.27,  while  in  1907 
it  had  fallen  to  $20.41,  with  the  standani  of  efficiency  at  least  as  high 
as  ever. 

NEEDED  liEGISIiATION. 

The  most  importajit  legislation  needed  for  Hawaii  is  negative  in 
its  nature,  i.  e.,  to  exempt  ner  from  the  application  of  laws  absolutely 
unfitted  for  her  unique  conditions.  Hawaii's  problems  are  not  those 
of  the  mainland  or  of  the  other  Territories.  While  Hawaii  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Union,  its  geographical  location,  people,  and  crops  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  mainland.  The  application  of  a 
number  of  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  senously  retards 
progress  now,  and  others  might  unwittingly  bring  about  a  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  and  can  be  done  by  Congress  to 
encourage  the  progress  that  is  being  made  toward  building  here  a 
community  homogeneous  with  those  on  the  mainland.  However, 
laws  will  not  change  the  period  in  which  crops  mature  and  can  not 
make  the  crops  here  similar  to  those  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  And 
yet,  in  the  administration  of  our  public  lands,  the  limit  of  time  beyond 
which  the  lands  can  not  be  leased  is  based  on  the  practice  in  the 
Temperate  Zone.  Many  tropical  crops  can  not  be  produced  within 
the  nve  years  prescribed. 

Including  these  islands  as  a  part  of  the  Union  does  not  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  continent;  they  are  still  2,100  miles  away.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  coast  line  and  the 
coastwise  laws  are  applied  to  Hawaii,  notwithstanding  that  travel 
between  here  and  the  mainland  is  confined  exclusively  j/O  water,  while 
on  every  other  portion  of  the  coast  there  is  transportation  by  land  as 
well  as  by  water.  The  result  of  this  law  is  that  after  seven  years' 
application  American  steamers  are  withdrawn  from  the  service,  owing 
to  their  inability,  in  spite  of  all  the  protection,  to  earn  returns  upon 
the  capital  invested.  The  service  between  this  port  and  the  main- 
land is  rapidly  retrograding.  Steamers  flying  a  foreign  flag  and  taking 
only  the  mails  continue  to  make  a  profit  and  touch  here  constantly  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  mainland,  although  deprived  of  any  pas- 
senger or  freight  traffic.  Free  communication  between  these  islands 
and  the  mainland  in  every  available  maimer  is  essential  to  commerce 
and  trade  and  will  be  one  of  the  principal  means  to  prevent  Hawaii 
from  becoming  in  any  way  alien  in  disposition  o  composition. 

Another  illustration  in  point  is  the  applicationof  the  pure-food  law, 
under  which  honey  that  polarizes  to  the  right  is  held  to  De  an  adulter- 
ated article.  There  is  an  aphis  in  Hawaii  that  abstracts  juice  from 
the  leaf  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  bees,  unable  to  accomplish  any 
such  results,  steal  from  the  aphis  the  product  of  its  labor.  Thus  much 
of  the  Hawaiian  honey  (not  by  any  means  all)  when  taken  from  the 
hive  and  out  of  the  comb — maae  by  the  bees  themselves — will  polarize 
to  the  right  and  is  therefore  classified  as  an  "adulterated  article." 

Immigration  will,  in  all  probability,  be  restricted,  and  if  this  restric- 
tion comes  early  and  is  suddenly  enforced  it  will  compel  a  complete 
Ijustment  in  the  commercial  conditions  of  these  islands  and  might 
btnkrupt  them. 
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The  right  of  appeal  from  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  originally  very  wisely  restricted  by 
modeling  ourjudiciary  largely  on  the  system  existing  in  the  States  of 
the  Union.  But  without  warning  or  the  slightest  desire  expressed  by 
the  people  here  the  organic  act  was  changea,  and  appeals  can  now  lie 
taken  to  Washington  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  involved  is  over 
$5,000.  Now  we  enjoy  longer  litigation,  far  greater  expense,  and 
corresponding  advantages  of  the  rich  over  the  poor. 

In  the  field  of  positive  legislation  the  greatest  needs  are  sufficient 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Departments  in  Washington. 

The  supply  of  water  should  be  measured.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  is  wilUng  to  aid,  but  its  funds  are  restricted  and 
already  allotted. 

We  need  effective  assistance  in  forest  work.  The  Forest  Service 
suppUes  experts  to  assist  private  individuals  and  corporations  on  the 
mainland  ready  and  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  this  work.  But  Hawaii,  although  paying  her  full  quota  to  the 
Government,  is  too  far  removed  for  the  limitea  resources  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  yet  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  this  work  of  greater 
importance. 

The  capacity  of  Honolulu  Harbor  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commerce.  At  present  it  hardly  suffices,  as  it  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  Navy  and  other  Federal  Departments.  It 
is  plain  that  the  commerce  of  this  port  will  outgrow  the  whole  capacity 
of  Honolulu  Harbor  and  overflow  into  Pearl  Harbor.  Although  the 
Government  has  had  control  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  seven  years  and 
this  harbor  may  be  made  the  best  in  the  Pacific,  these  advantages 
have  not  been  utilized.  An  appropriation  for  dredging  the  entrance 
haviii^^  proved  inadequate,  two  private  corporations,  recognizing  the 
commercial  ad vaiit aires  the  opening  of  this  harbor  would  afford  them, 
contributed  $25,000  in  order  that  the  contract  might  be  let. 

Owing  to  the  sharp  turns  of  the  entrance  as  dredged,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  use  Pean  Harbor,  and,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  products  of 
the  island  of  Oahu  come  from  beyond  Pearl  Harbor,  all  of  this  freight 
passes  its  shores  on  the  way  to  Honolulu. 

It  is  not  possi])le  to  mark  the  sudden  strides  of  commerce,  and  the 
day  will  probably  unexpectedly  come  when  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional space  will  seriously  hamper  commerce.  The  development  of 
Pearl  Harbor  for  commercial  purposes  or  the  uses  of  the  ^Savy  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  national  commerce  of  the  Pacific  than  to 
the  immediate  development  of  these  islands.  As  much  of  the  com- 
merce that  touches  here  is  transient,  our  people  are  not  incUned  to 
become  deeply  interested  in  its  development.  Hence  the  appeal  for 
the  opening  oi  Pearl  Harbor  is  on  the  grounds  of  national  rather  than 
local  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hawaii  recognizes  with  gratitude  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  dredged  and  enlarged  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  to  its 
fullest  capacity,  and  that  pro\nsion  is  now  being  made  for  a  break- 
water to  develop  Hilo  Harbor,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  but  acthn 
in  matters  of  this  latter  nature  has  been  so  slow  that  private  inl 
on  the  island  of  Maui  have  expended  a  large  amount  of  capital  i] 
development  of  the  harbor  of  Kahului. 
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FINANCES. 
OENBRAI.  STATEMENT. 

The  Territory's  finances  are  not  immediately  affected  by  infiuencea 
from  abroad,  so  that  it  takes  a  httle  time  for  the  effects  of  a  stringent 
moaey  market  to  be  felt  in  Hawaii.  The  conservatism  forced  on 
bankers  and  financial  institutions  by  isolation  favors  stability  and  a 
capacity  to  stand  alone,  and  the  waves  of  any  ordinary  financial  dis- 
turbance do  not  usually  affect  us.  However,  the  continued  and 
serious  financial  situation  at  San  Francisco,  coupled  with  that  in  New 
York,  is  disconcerting,  and  capital,  ever  timid,  is  not  now  willing  to  - 
embark  in  new  enterprises. 

During  the  last  year  the  regular  biennial  session  of  the  l^slature 
convened  and  passed  several  laws  which  should  materially  add  to  the 
financial  standing  of  the  Territory.  The  most  important,  possibly,  ia 
the  act  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  or  purchase  of 
Territorial  bonds. 

This  act  provides  that  all  receipts  from  land  sales,  whether  the  sales 
are  made  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  or  superintendent  of 
public  works,  and  all  receipts  for  pubhc  improvements  transferred  by 
the  Territory  to  any  county  or  municipal  subdivision  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  sinking  fund.  In  addition,  for 
every  bond  issue  made,  whether  a  refunding  or  original  issue,  the 
treasurer  is  compelled  to  transfer  annually  from  the  current  receipts 
of  the  Territory  and  pl^ce  to  the  credit  of  this  sinking-fund  account 
such  an  amount  as  will,  compounded  annually  at  the  rate  of  interest 
specified  ixi  the  bond,  amount  in  the  unexpired  term  thereof  to  the 
full  face  value  of  such  bond.  Heretofore  only  receipts  from  sales  of 
public  lands  made  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  were  held  as  a 
special  deposit  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  bonds. 

The  act  providing  for  refunding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  is  also  important,  as  it  authorizes  the  treasurer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  issue  refunding  bonds  in  tne  place  of  any  outstand- 
ing redeemable  bonds  or  bonds  that  become  due. 

During  this  administration,  by  virtue  of  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, $600,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds  were  refunded  by  4  per  cent  bonds, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  general  act  above  referred  to  undoubt- 
edly more  refunding  will  take  place  at  reduced  rates  of  interest. 

The  acts  extentung  the  license  laws  to  cover  trust  companies, 
dealers  in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  peddlers,  merchandise 
brokers,  etc.,  will  materially  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  Territory. 

The  present  administration,  which  began  in  November,  1903,  will 
close  in  a  few  days.  The  net  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  immediately  preceding  this  administration 
was  $167,531.79,  and  the  amount  of  the  different  appropriation  bills 
passed  by  the  lfl03  legirilntiiie  tor  the  current  expenses  of  the  biennial 
period  ending  June  30,  1905,  far  exceeded  the  estimated  revenues  of 
the  Territory  for  the  same  time. 

As  it  was  believed  that  the  current  expenses  during  any  period 
should  not  exceed  tie  revenue  received  during  that  period,  the  gov- 

r*l''-i«»Mble  red^^ctions  in  expenditures  and  called  the 
-••Siq^f     .ving  them  still  further  reduced.     The 
-^^        •!.  1904,was  in  session  twelve  days, 
I  'he  remaining  heU  of  tha  t,\.«ciSLSsJv 
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period  amounting  in  the  ag^egate  to  less  than  the  estimated  revenue. 
By  July  1,  1904,  the  time  the  new  appropriations  were  to  take  effect 
and  seven  months  after  the  governor's  inauguration,  the  net  floating 
indebtedness  had  increased  from  $167,531.79  to  $663,480.70  and  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Territory  during  the  fiscal  period  had  exceeded 
the  receipts  by  $495,945.91. 

The  Territory  has  lived  within  its  income  each  year  since,  has  paid 
off  the  large  floating  indebtedness  of  $663,480.70,  and,  in  addition,  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  had  a  net  current  cast  balance  of 
$313,476.02. 

BONDED  DEBT. 

During  this  administration  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  has 
increased  from  $2,188,000  to  $3,718,000  on  June  30.  1907.  One 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  puolic  improve- 
ment bonds,  $23,000  of  fire  claims  bonds,  and  $600,000  of  refunding 
bonds  have  been  sold,  and  $843,000  of  5  per  cent  Republic  of  Hawau 
bonds  have  been  paid  with  the  proceeds  received  from  the  refunding 
bond  sale,  land  sales,  etc. 

Each  succeeding  sale  of  Territorial  bonds  has  been  made  on  a  better 
basis  than  the  preceding  sale. 

In  1903,  $1,000,000  of  5-15  year  4 J  per  cent  public  improvement 
bonds  were  sold  in  New  York  for  such  a  slight  premium  that  the  per- 
centage basis  was  virtually  4.50. 

In  1904,  $1,000,000  of  5-15  year  4 J  percent  public  improvement 
bonds  were  sold  in  New  York  at  100.1,  a  percentage  basis  of  4.20. 

In  1905,  $600,000  of  5-15  year  4  per  cent  refunding  bonds  were  sold 
in  Honolulu  at  101  J,  a  percentage  oasis  of  3.70. 

In  1906,  $750,000  or  5-15  year  3  J  per  cent  public  improvement 
bonds  were  sold  in  New  York  at  98J,  a  percentage  oasis  of  3.66. 

Wliile  the  Territorial  credit  in  the  bond  market  is  xmdoubtedly  due 
to  the  long-established  reputation  of  Hawaii  in  promptlj^  meet- 
ing all  its  obligations  and  to  the  fact  that  these  bonds  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  accepted  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  security  for 
deposits  in  national  banks,  the  successive  reductions  of  the  basis  of 
interest  at  which  these  diflferent  issues  have  been  sold  undoubtedly 
show  that  the  pin-chasers,  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  work  of  the  administration  in  keeping  the  Territory 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1906,  was  $3,861,000. 
During  the  3^ear  this  was  decreased  $143,000  by  the  payment  of  out- 
standing redeemable  5  per  cent  bonds  with  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  land.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  on  June  30,  1907,  was 
$3,718,000.  A  detailed  statement  of  all  the  bonds  outstanding  on 
July  1,  1907,  is  as  follows: 

Bonded  debt  on  Jmu  SO,  1907. 

Ix)an  act  June  13,  1906:   Issued  by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  approved  June  13,  1896:    interest  at  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually;  ])onds  redeemable  in 
years  and  payable  in  twenty  years  from  July  1,  1896 - 

Fire  claims  bonds:  Issued  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap 
January  26,  1903;  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  p 
nuallv;  bonds  redeemal>le  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen 
from  kay  1,  1903 ' 


a  Total  authorized  issue,  $326,000;  total  required  a 
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Bonded  debt  on  June  SOj  1907 — Continued. 

Public  improvement  4 J  per  cent  bonds,  series  1903-4:  Issued  by  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1900,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  approved  April  25, 1903,  and  approved 
by  the  President  of  wie  United  States;  interest  payable  semiannually; 
bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1903 a$l,000,000 

Public  improvement  4J  per  cent  bonds,  series  1904-5:  Issued  by  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1900,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  25,  1903,  an  act  ap- 
proved July  11, 1903,  and  an  act  approved  April  18, 1904,  and  approv^ 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  interest  payable  semiannually; 
bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  Jan- 
uary 2,  1905 01,000,000 

Refunding  bond  of  1905,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest:  Issued  by  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approvea  Jime  30, 1900,  and  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
tiure  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  25, 1905,  and  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  interest  payable  semiannually; 
bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  Octo- 
ber 4,  1905 600,000 

Public  improvement  3i  per  cent  bonds,  series  1905-6:  Issued  by  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1900,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  25,  1903,  and  an  act 
approved  May  29,  1905,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  interest  payable  semiannually;  bonds  redeemable  in  five  years 
and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  January  2,  1906 o750, 000 

3, 718, 000 

Monej  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  is  used  exclusively  for  per- 
manent improvements  authorized  by  the  legislature,  and  in  no  case 
is  it  used  for  any  of  the  current  or  running  expenses  of  the  Territory. 
On  July  1,  1906,  the  loan  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $806,399.56, 
and  expenditures  of  loan  cash  during  the  year  to  $557,627.53,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $248,772.03  on  hand. 

The  last  legislature  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $308,500,  to  be 

Said  out  of  any  moneys  received  during  the  biennial  period  ending 
une  30,  1909,  on  account  of  loan  funds.  Unless  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  is  called,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory 
can  not  possibly  exceed  $4,026,500  during  the  next  two  years. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  have  not  exceeded  the 
receipts.  Every  warrant  drawn  on  the  treasury  has  been  promptly 
paid  on  presentation,  and  on  June  30,  1907,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
comparative  table  that  follows,  the  current  cash  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury was  $348,216.51,  and  outstanding  warrants  $34,740.49,  leaving 
$313,476.02  net  cash  on  hand  available  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Cash  on  hand  and  floating  indebtedness,  1901-1907. 


9mmm-v»i. 


Cash  on 
hand. 


$75,994.97 

287,131.30 

73,181.63 

50,013.29 

59.408.49 

335,331.37 

348,210.51 


Oatstanding 
warrants. 


1170,495.45 
297,427.87 
240,713.42 
720,093.98 
030  039.28 
72,227.90 
34,740.49 


Net  floating 
indebt- 
edness. 


1100,500.48 

10,290.57 

107,531.79 

603,480.70 

570,030.79 


Net  cash 

available 

lor  ensuing 

year. 


S203,1O3.41 
313,470.02 


(to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes),  $5,000,000;  total 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

RBCBIFTS. 

Licenses $158,294.68 

Revenue  stamps.*. 29, 858. 50 

Corporations  and  copartnerships 8, 487. 00 

Inheritance  tax 8, 789. 74 

Insurance  tax,  filing  fees,  etc 15, 817. 74 

Fifth-class  liquor  seals 6, 173. 80 

Real  property  tax 654, 737. 94 

Personal  property  tax 631,326.36 

Carriages,  carts,  and  dray  tax 29, 769. 00 

Road  tax 95,616.00 

Automobile  tax ^ 2, 220. 00 

School  tax 95,590.00 

PoUtax 47,795.00 

Dog  tax  and  dog  tags 5, 754. 50 

Bicycle  tags 174. 90 

Bicycle  tax 1,  726. 00 

Penalties  and  costs,  property  tax  account 20,  241. 31 

Income  tax 188,  882. 43 

Bureau  of  conveyances 11, 406. 75 

Land  registration  court 1, 523. 18 

Rents,  public  works 34, 994. 90 

Sewerage 17, 295. 05 

Market 144.00 

Weights  and  measures 95. 67 

Land  sales,  public  works 36, 373. 10 

Waterworks 146,079.14 

Wharfage,  Honolulu 35,179.65 

Pilotage,  Honolulu .     31,774.83 

Wharfage  and  pilotage,  other  islands 5,  111.  55 

Kerosene  storage 6,  204. 66 

Powder  storage 1, 192. 30 

Bureau  of  health 34,  267. 89 

Judiciary  department 51, 454. 04 

Agriculture  and  forestry 302. 05 

Survey  department 270. 05 

Land  sales,  public  lands 159, 034. 00 

Land  revenue,  public  lands 116, 688. 49 

Department  of  public  instruction 5, 534. 25 

Secretary  of  the  Territory 3, 182. 15 

Auditing  department 523. 97 

Miscellaneous  realizations 17, 737. 43 

Total 2,716,624.00 

Ca  h  balance,  July  1,  1906 335,331.37 

Total 3,051,955.37 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Outstanding  warrants,  July  1,  1906 $72, 227. 96 

Departmental  expenses  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907, 
inclusive^  being  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn  by 
the  auditing  department  for  current  expenses  (includ- 
ing commissions  and  expenses  of  bonded  debt,  $076.88)  1,  281, 665. 20 

Expenses  of  legislature 27, 652.13 

Payments  to  county  of  Oahu 476,  l^* 

Payments  to  county  of  Maui 147  \ 

Payments  to  county  of  Hawaii 18^.    ' 

Pajrments  to  county  of  Kauai 101 

Interest  on  bonded  debt If 

Unpaid  warrant  1898-99 


> 
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Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  1907 — Continued. 

DISBURSEMENTS — Continued 


Transferred  to  land  registration  court,  assurance  fund |889. 16 

Transferred  to  road  tax,  special  deposit 129, 331. 00 

Transferred  to  land  sales,  special  dleposit 148, 850. 00 


Outstanding  warrants,  July  1,  1907. 


12, 738, 479. 35 

313, 476. 02 
34,740^ 


Cash  balance,  July  1,  1906 

Treasury  cash  bakmces  at  dose  of  businesSy  June  SO,  1907. 


Current  account 

Loan  account 

Road  fund  account 

Sinkinj^  fund  account 

MiscelCoieous  special  fund  account. 

Total  cash  on  hand 


348, 216. 51 


$348, 216. 51 

248, 772. 03 

2, 836. 63 

It),  581. 95 

9, 397. 54 

619, 804. 66 


TAXATION. 


The  taxes  collected  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  amounted 
to  $1,773,833.44,  which  was  $813,456.79  less  than  the  collections  for 
the  previous  twelve  months;  but,  as  es^lained  in  my  report  last  year, 
the  collections  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1906,  were 
exceptionally  large  by  reason  of  a  chan^  in  me  time  of  collecting 
taxes^  which  caused  $665,000  to  be  paid  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
time  m  which  it  otherwise  would  have  been  paid. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  tax  offices  or  the  Territory  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  $66,711.41  or  3.84  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  collected. 
The  percentage  cost  compares  favorably  with  previous  years,  but  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  preceding  year,  m  which  the  cost  of 
collection  was  2.83  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected.  This  extremely 
low  rate  was  due  to  the  large  amount  of  taxes  collected  during  that 
period.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting 
taxes  in  the  Territory  each  year  since  annexation: 

Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes. 


Fiscal  year. 


1900-1901 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4... 


* 

Actual 

amount 

paid. 

Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 

$54,996.06 
63,30a33 
70, 194. 46 
71,362.16 

4.52 
3.81 
4.25 

4.24 

Fiscal  year. 


Actual 

amount 

paid. 


1904-5 S69,666.n 

1905-6 j    73,35a02 

1906-7 66,71L41 


Percent- 
age of 
amount 
collected. 


3.66 
2.83 
3.84 


The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  for  the  year  1907,  by  divisions,  is  as  follows: 

Assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1907,  by  divisions. 


Taxation  division. 


,«NBityof  Oahu 

'  L^OODty  of  Maoi 

'    ofHawaii 

oCKaimi 

I  VKZttory 


Realproi>- 
ei 


ilprc 
srty. 


131,477,133 

12,377,062 

14,410,434 

6,636,960 


64,901,609 


Personal 
property. 


$36,738,416 

9,688,625 

11,750,984 

7,962,589 


66,149,614 


TotaL 


168,215,540 
22,065,687 
26,170,418 
14,609,560 


131,051,223 


632 
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The  following  comparative  tables  show  the  asBeaBineiits  of  iBal  and 
personal  property  and  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  each  fiscal  year 
since  annexation: 

AsaessmenU  of  reed  and  personal  property  on  January  1^  1901—1907. 


Year. 

Realproi>- 
orfy. 

Personal 
property. 

TotAl. 

Year. 

RealMiip-       PttraooAl     '        .j.^^ 
er^.           property.             *w«t- 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

152, 82^,352 
60,591,587 
66,137,075 
63,516,579 

*  $57,565,226 
62,319,216 
63,675,607 
60,381,525 

$110,388,578  ' 
122,910,803 
129,812,682  > 
123,896,504 

1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 

167,500,036 
65,908,337 
64,901,000 

986,4115^064       Sl33,9M,Mi 
64,306^678         131,175,0U 
66»1«^«14  ,      ]31,0Sl,a 

1 
1 

Collection  oftaocea  by  fiscal  years. 


Fiscal  year. 


1900-1901. 
1901-2... 
1902-3... 
1903-4. . . 
1904-6. . . 
1905-6... 
1906-7... 


GeneraL 


SI,  215,325. 91 
1,370,74a  20 
1,445,926.35 
1,506,657.33 
1,469,017.99 

a2,195,lGa01 
1,584,951.01 


Inoome. 


1287,360. 80 
205,006w77 
172,542.16 
157,057.08 

a302,13a23 
188,882.43 


TotaL 


$1,215,  33SlS1 
1,058,107.0 
1,651,02113 
l,681,19a« 
1,626,07597 

^5e7,aoas 

1,773,83144 


a  For  piirpotH'H  of  coniparison,  $1 ,922,290.23  should  be  used  instead  of  $2,587,200.23,  $322,764  tnitesd  of 
$392,130.22,  and  $1,599,520  instead  of  $2,195,160.01. 

These  tables  illustrate  in  a  striking  degree  the  unusually  large 
returns  which  the  Territory  enioys  in  its  tax  on  personal  property. 
In  few  communities  do  the  voluntary  returns  of  personal  property 
exceed  those  of  real  property,  and  there  is  no  better  demonstration 
of  the  (le<2:rce  of  integrity  and  liigh  average  honesty  of  a  community 
than  tlic  faithfulness  with  which  tax  returns  are  made.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  recognize  that  their  government  must  be  supported,  and 
they  do  so  liberally. 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
FIKE    CLAIMS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fire  claims  fund 
on  June  30,  1907: 

Statement  of  fire  elaitns  fund  June  30^  1907. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1 ,  1000 $4^  835,  44 

Unpaid  warranus  Julv  1 ,  liK)G $4, 101.  31 

Unpaid  warrants  June  :U),  1907 2,  728.  20 

Wan*anla  paid  (hiring  \\u)  year  endin*::  June  'M),  1907 1,  373.  H 

Ca£>li  on  hand  June  30,  li)07 3,  462.  33 

Included    in   the   above  balance  is   the   puq:)lus  of  fire  claims  cash  of  $734.13,  m 
explained  in  former  years. 

CHINESE    FUND. 

The  so-called  ^Xhine.se  fund'^  shows  the  following  cb^v  ^  _ 
the  year: 

Statement  of  Chinese  fund  June  80^  1907. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1906 

Claims  passed  u})on,  approved,  and  paid  during  the  year 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1907, 
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HAWAIIAN  COIKAGK. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Cecil  Brown,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  the  following  statement  is  presented, 
showing  the  present  status  of  the  redemption  of  Hawaiian  silver 
coins. 

On  June  30,  1907,  there  had  been  redeemed  the  sum  of  $813,829.15. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  issued  and  the  amount  re- 
deemed to  April  17,  1906,  and  June  30,  1907,  and  the  amount  out- 
standing: 

Hawaiian  coinage  issued ^  redeemed y  and  outstanding. 


Denomination. 

Amount       Redeemed  to 
issued.        Apill  17, 1906. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1907. 

Outstanding 

on  June  30, 

1907. 

DoUars 

$500,000.00 

350,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

$448,069.00 

304,947.00 

00,295.75 

$448,316.00 

305,003.50 

60,418.25 

1.40 

$51,684.00 
44,906.50 
39,581.76 
49,998.00 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

PinuMi .  . 

Total 

1,000,000.00 

813,311.75 

813,829.15 

186, 17a  85 

INCORPORATIONS. 

Fifty-seven  new  corporations  were  created  during  the  year  either 
by  charter  or  by  articles  of  association,  as  follows:  Mercantile  22, 
agricultural  19,  eleemosynary,  religious,  etc.,  15,  common  carrier  1. 

Four  corporations  went  out  of  business,  leaving  670  domestic  cor- 
porations tfune  30,  1907,  classified  as  follows:  Mercantile  379,  agri- 
cultural 124,  eleemosynary,  religious,  etc.,  136,  railroad  10,  savings 
and  loan  12,  trust  company  3,  street  car  1,  banks  3,  common  carrier  1, 
insurance  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  119  foreign  corporations  are  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  Territory,  as  follows:  Mercantile  18,  agricultural 
6,  bank  1,  savings  and  loan  4,  trust  company  1,  railway  1,  street  car 
1,  insurance  86,  steamship  1.  There  are  also  four  national  banks 
domg  business  in  the  Temtory. 


INSURANCE. 


The  following  tables  show  by  calendar  years  the  number  of  insur- 
ance companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory,  and  the 
amount  or  business  done  by  these  companies: 

Insurance  companies  authorized  to  transact  business. 


Class. 

1903. 

1004. 



f? 

11 

4 
2 

1905. 

1906. 

Fire 

55 

17 

11 

3 

2 

56 

18 

11 

6 

3 

1 

60 

Marine 

18 

Life 

13 

Accident  and  health 

6 

Surety 

3 

Plate  glas'< 

1 

Total 

88 

89 

05 

j«- 
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hmmmoB  wriU/en  and  lo98€8  paid,  1908  to  1906, 

igos. 


CIms. 

WlittSD. 

aTHBPlBHMft 

Bfloswal 

"*^?'' 

Ml© '. : 

$19,888,471.10 

14,864,254.71 

6,781 ,11&00 

ia8«,«38.a 

07,83^37 
81,048.18 

SU8»3BI.17 

Varlm 

6,7i8.7i 

Lifn.  flto.* 

8871,077.88 

90,374.88 

Total 

41,523,842.68 

843,988.94 

871,077.88 

283.98184 

alilB  bailiieM,  Ilk  montiii  oiilj. 
1904. 


Tire 

UaaiDB 

Aooldent  and  health. 
Bmployer'a  liability. 

FlafBipaBs 

Surety 

Lite.: 


Total. 


830,874,737.37 
21,900,774.04 


I,038,fi90.e6 


44,303,101.97 


8a8«,9C7.07 

907,O76l41 

U,8B3.38 

8,868.86 

1,038.30 

7,889.76 

78,458.08 


403,74BlS 


674,095.88 


40S,74BlS 


886,2U.88 

388,047.88 

M0B.a8 


140. 


811.87 


1906. 


Fire 

Marine 

Aocddent  and  health. 


■  liability. 


Total. 


822,889,569.00 
83,450,066.00 


1,683,035.00 


57,492,660.00 


8877,768.00 

368,356.00 

12»  780.00 

36.00 

6,663.00 

889.00 

16,732.00 

60,232.00 


751,308.00 


8430,602.00 


430,602.00 


4»lil.68 


9;  818168 

'moiaoo 


333,173.00 


1906. 


Fire 

Marino 

Accident  and  health. 

Steam  boiler 

Liability 

Plate  g^ass 


822,483,668.45 
31,834,861.81 


.1. 


Surety. 

Life I      2,417,198.00 

Total 


56,735,728.26 


8391,796.64 

221,094.38 

15,491.00 

13.00 

5,523.00 

1,136.00 

15,017.00 

77,382.00 


727,452.02 


440,604.00 


440,604.00 


8164,403.98 
38,289.23 
10,817.00 


386.00 
50.00 


223,118.00 


436,164.30 


COMMERCE. 

The  aggregate  commerce  of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jime  30,  1907,  amoimted  to  $47,741,300,  an  amoimt  exceeded  only 
once  since  the  annexation  of  these  islands  by  the  United  States,  and 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year  by  $5,844,470.  As  only  $2,284,000 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  fairer  sliipments  of  Hawaiian  produce, 
there  was  a  ^ain  of  $3,560,470  in  imports.  Of  this  amount  $876,497 
consisted  of  larger  purchases  of  goocis  from  foreign  countries,  leaving 
a  gain  of  more  than  $2,250,000  in  purchases  from  the  mainland  ot 
the  United  States,  or  an  increase  of  almost  $15  per  capita. 

A  comparison  of  the  domestic  products  of  Hawaii,  shipped  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  two  years,  shows  increases  in 
only  raw  sugar,  hides,  and  wool,  and  decreases  in  coffee,  rice,  and 
refined  sugar. 
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Domestic  products  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Sugar: 

Raw pounds. 

Refined do... 

Coffee do. . . 

Rice do. . . 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Honey 

Hides pounds. 

Wool do... 

Other  products 


Total. 


Year  ended  June  30, 1907. 


Quantity. 


803,294,041 

18,765,770 

1,096,374 

3,324,107 


1,213,304 
336,159 


Value. 


$26,860,002 
832,995 
128,875 
147,439 
394,015 

26,614 
141,683 

54,548 
530,767 


29,117,138 


Year  ended  June  30, 1906. 


Quantity. 


712,560,997 

34,041,640 

2,147,^79 

5,739,500 


X  ,XuO,  W4 

313,366 


Value. 


123,840,803 

1,654,624 

248,618 

223,012 

287,603 

34,048 

126,425 

45,883 

389,447 


26.850,463 


Hawaii^s  exports  to  foreign  countries  show  an  increase  last  year 
of  $172,000,  or  which  $128,000  is  attributable  to  larger  shipments  to 
Japan.  Imports  from  foreign  countries  show  a  gain  of  $876,000,  in 
which  Australia,  British  Incua,  Germany,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  all  participators,  as  can  De  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  foreign  countries. 


Countries. 


Australia 

Other  British  Oceania. 

British  India 

Canada 

ChUe 


France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Kingdom. 
All  other 


Imports. 


1907.  a 


1906.  a 


Total. 
Year  1905... 


1304,154 

71,707 
658,244 

47,393 
325,637 

14,210 

348,667 

296,975 

[,557,441 

483,341 

43,941 


4,151,709 


$262,594 

1,182 

415,131 

22,501 

448,608 

9,732 

171,497 

245,214 

1,247,470 

424, 97G 

26,307 


3,275,212 
3,014,964 


Exports. 


1907.  a 

1906.  a 

19,918 
2,087 

18,348 
742 

14,444 

15,303 

340 

3,274 

148,674 

44,230 

6,947 

391 

2,004 

20,060 

5,512 

4,933 

229,914 
.......... 

57,313 
59,541 

a  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

The  largest  movement  of  su^ar  was  in  1905,  when  the  price  was 
also  more  satisfactory  than  in  tne  two  subsequent  years,  the  average 
export  value  of  raw  sugar  in  1906  and  1907  being  3.35  and  3.34  cents 
per  pound,  respectively,  as  compared  with  4.19  cents  in  1905.  The 
average  export  value  during  a  period  of  ten  years  was  3.586  cents, 
and  producers  do  not  look  for  anything  beyond  this  because  the 
worla^s  supply  of  sugar  is  always  greater  than  the  consumption. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  sugar  exported 
for  ten  years : 

Sugar  exported,  1898-1907. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Pounds. 


1808... 
1809... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
ttOt... 


499,766,796 
462,299,880 
504,713,105 
690,877,934 
720,553,357 
774,825,420 
736,491,992 


V;aue. 


S16,660,100 
17,287,683 
20,392,150 
27,093,863 
24,147,884 
25,665,733 
24,359,385 


Price  per 
pound. 


Cents. 
3.33 
3.72 
4.05 
3.92 
3.35 
3.31 
3.9(1 
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Sugar  exported,  1898-1907 — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1905: 

Raw 

Refined. 
1006: 

Raw... 

Refined. 
1907: 

Raw... 

Refined . 


Pounds. 


811,603,329 
21,118,308 

712,560,997 
34,041,640 

803,249,041 
18,765,770 


Value. 


$33,946,040 
1,166,106 

23,840,803 
l,654i,624 

26,860,002 
832,995 


Prico 
poorn 


r 


Cent*. 

4.19 
5.82 

a.ss 

4.8ft 

3.34 
4.44 


Average  price  per  pound  for  ten  years,  3.586  cents. 

The  amount  of  coal  imported  here  from  abroad,  largely  from  New- 
castle, is  as  follows: 

Coal  imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


Country. 


Australia. 
Canada... 


Tons. 


United  Kingdom. 

Japan 

New  2^aland 


Total. 


116,914 

S242,166 

7,419 

27,021 

3,347 

11,137 

8,721 

38,275 

608 

2,044 

137,009 


Value. 


321,543 


As  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  are  applicable  to  Hawaii. 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  islana 
ports  fly  the  American  flag.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  aU  goods,  foreign 
and  domestic,  brought  to  and  taken  from  Hawaii  in  tne  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  of  $47,740,000,  no  less  than  $44,770,000  worth 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  Business  is  often  delayed,  and 
freight  charges  are  high,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  American  ships 
in  which  the  merchandise  can  be  promptly  ^carried  to  and  from 
markets. 

Value  of  the  camjimj  trade  to  ami  from  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1907. 


Nationality. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Araerican » $1, 394, 001 

British 1, 268, 711 

French 261, 380 

German 246, 090 

Italian 59, 259 

Norwegian 263, 947 

other 658, 321 


SIS,  644 

63.989 

1,000 


1,845 
144,436 


:     4,151,709  '  229,914 

Amoricun  noncontiguous  territory '14, 225, 210  '     29, 134, 467 


Total 18,376,919       29,364,381 


Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  (lie  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 


Entered. 


Xo. 
Coastwise  a 266 

Foreign '    162 


Total 428 


Cleared. 


'  Not  including  the  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  among  the  Hawaiian  Isla 
lineas  between  Hawaiian  and  mainland  porta. 
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JVatJonoU^  oj  veueU  entered  arid  cleared  during  the  fiteal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


Nrntlonality. 

EnMnd. 

Oauod. 

37 

row- 

ffi:S 

iig.i]B 

32,301 

JJo. 

307 

rant. 

iA   I 

4H 

TetMb  eraered  and  cUared  duriiiff  the  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO.  1907, 

bvporU. 

Foreign. 

\       EnMied, 

Cleared. 

Entend.       |       CIsTed. 

No.  1    r™. 

Hi). 

1 

Tom. 
G23.99S 

iVo. 
S 

Ta-u. 

1;S 

8,400 

BSD 

126 

T<mi. 
42S,SS8 

1 

311 

»,.™ 

,. 

170,  SM 

128 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  five  lines  of  railroads  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company  operates  between  Honolulu 
and  Kahuku,  71.3  miles,  with  a  branch  11  miles  in  length  running 
from  Wsipahu  to  the  pineapple  plantations  of  Wahiawa.  At  Kahuku 
a  connection  is  made  with  the  Koolau  Railroad,  10  miles  in  length. 
This  railway  system  has  opened  up  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  sugar 
lands  and  handles  a  very  large  freight. 

On  the  island  of  Maui  the  Kahuuii  Railway  connects  that  growing 
port  with  the  interior  sugar  belt. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  has  two  lines  of  railway.  The  Kohala  Rail- 
way, about  25  miles  in  lenMh,  serves  the  sugar  plantations  of  that 
district,  the  terminus  of  the  line  being  at  uie  port  of  Mahukona. 
The  Hilo  Railway,  which  now  connects  the  second  city  of  the  Terri- 
tory with  a  portion  of  its  tributary  country,  promises  to  be  the  lead- 
ing railway  enterprise  in  the  islands,  and  if  the  plans  of  the  promoters 
are  carriea  out,  which  now  seems  ycryprobable,  this  line  will  not  only 
tap  the  sugar  lands  of  the  Hilo  and  Hamakua  districts,  but  will  also 
serve  to  open  up  a  great  many  thousand  acres  of  productive  territory, 
the  development  of  which  \vill  tend  to  make  Hilo  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  commercially. 

WATEIl  TRANSPORTATION. 

Steamship  communication  between  the  different  islands  and  with 
"  e  ports  of  the  mainland  has  witnessed  a  great  improvement  during 
fryear  just  passed. 
"     '  r  steamship  connection  is  had  with  Japan,  China,  Austraha, 
id,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  Vancouver,  Briti^  Columbia,  aii.d.'»ri*&. 
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the  cities  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States^  as  well  as  with  Salina  Cruz,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway,  which  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  traoe  routes. 

The  sailings  for  Honolulu  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  are 
monthly.  Passenger  steamers  leave  San  Francisco  about  every  five 
da^. 

The  fare  (first  class)  ^  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  Honolulu  is  from 
$60  to  $75.  Roimd  tnp,  $110  to  $135.  Rates  by  sailing  vessels  are 
much  lower.     Fares  from  Honolulu  to  eastern  ports  are  as  foUows: 

Fares  from  HonolvXu  to  eastern  ports. 


Suva,  Fiji $100. 00 

Brisbane 150.00 

Sydney 150. 00 

Auckland 150.00 

Yokohama 150.00 


Shanfi^hai $175.00 

Hongkong 175. 00 

Manila  by  direct  steamer 175. 00 

Manila  via  Hongkong 197. 00 


The  different  islands  comprising  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  served 
by  the  steamships  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  has  a  fleet  of  about  17  steamers,  the  home  port  being  Honolulu. 
The  boats  are  modem,  and  afford  rapid  and  frequent  communication 
between  the  islands. 

Table  of  inter-island  distances  and  fares  from^  Honoltdu. 


Distance.  >  Fare. 


Nawiliwill,  Kauai 

Koloa,  Kauai 

Waimea,  Kauai.. 
Hanalei,  Kauai.. 
Lahaina,  Maui... 
McGregors  Maui. 


Miles. 

98 

102 

120 

125 

72 

84 


16.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
6.00 


Kahului,  Maui 

Hana,  Maui 

Mahukona,  Hawaii. 
Kawalhae,  Hawaii. 
Kailua,  Hawaii 


Distance.  .   Faib. 


Miles. 
90 
128 
134 
144 
178 


18.00 

7.00 
10.00 

laoo 
laoo 


POPUI^ATION. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the  estimated  popu- 
lation, Dased  on  the  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  was 
placed  at  209,032,  an  increase  of  55,031  over  the  population  showTi  by 
the  census  of  1900.  Based  on  the  registration  of  voters  in  1904,  the 
population  in  1906  would  have  been  184,062,  or  an  increase  of  less 
than  31,000.  The  above  figures  were  based  on  the  ratio  of  9.98  adults 
to  every  school  child,  the  ratio  found  to  exist  at  the  last  census,  in 
1900.  The  ratio  in  1896,  the  year  in  wliich  the  last  pre^dous  census 
was  taken,  was  practically  13  adults  to  every  school  cnild.  The  gain 
in  school  attendance  from  1896  to  1900  had  been  only  1,514,  while  the 
gain  in  population  had  been  44,981,  or  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1. 
This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  ratio  adopted  of  9.98  was  a  conserva- 
tive one.  However,  it  is  only  an  estimate,  and  in  Hawaii  so  many 
conditions  enter  into  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  near  the  true  figures  it  is. 

The  school  enrollment  was  21,358  for  1906,  and  22,458  for'l907, 
an  increase  of  1,100.  Estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  this 
would  mean  an  increase  in  population  during  the  year  of  10,978,  and 
s  population  on  June  30,  1907,  of  220,010. 
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The  school  enrollment  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  as  follows: 

School  enrollment,  1902  to  1907. 

1902 17,518 

1903 18,415 

1904 19,299 

1905 20,406 

1906 21,358 

1907 22,458 

The  registration  of  voters  in  1906  showed  an  increase  of  but  128 
for  the  two  years  since  1904,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  837 
from  1902  to  1904.  This  would  indicate  that  the  gain  in  population 
has  not  been  so  great  as  the  figures  for  school  attendance  show. 

BIENlS^IAr.  EliECTION. 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  biennial* election  took  place,  at 
which  time  were  elected  the  Delegate  to  Congress,  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  and  the  various  coimty  officials. 
The  subjoined  tables  show  the  number  of  voters  registered  and  the 
vote  for  Delegate  in  1906,  and  also  in  1904.  The  registration  shows 
an  increase  of  128  for  the  two  years.  In  two  election  districts  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease. 

The  candidates  for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  Congress  were  J.  K. 
Kalanianaole  (Republican),  who  polled  7,366  votes;  E.  B.  McClana- 
han  (Democrat),  who  polled  2,884  votes;  and  Charles  K.  Notley 
(Home  Rule),  with  2,182  votes. 

Registration  of  voters  and  vote  for  delegate. 


IdftDd. 


Hawaii  (first  district) 


a 

Hawaii  (second  district) . 
Maui  (third  district) ... 
Oahu  (fourth  district) . . 

Oahu  (fifth  district) 

Kauai  (sixth  district) . . 


Registration  of  voters.        Vote  for  Delegate. 


1904. 


1.614 
1,533 
2.641 
3,517 
3,109 
1,035 


1906. 


1,553 
1,687 
2,692 
3.378 
3,257 
1,110 


Increase.      1904. 


0  61 

54 

51 

a  139 

148 

75 


ToUl :      13,449 


13,577 
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1,448 
1,305 
2,310 
3,185 
2,807 
935 


11,990 


1906. 


•  1,443 
1,436 
2,647 
3,050 
2,992 
964 


12,431 


o  Decrease. 
WORK  OF  THE  liEGISLiATURE. 

Another  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  heW  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report.  Prior  to  this  one  no  session  of  3ie  legisla- 
ture has  been  completed  within  the  sixty  days  provided  for  in  the 
organic  act,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to  hold  an  extra  session  in 
order  to  pass  the  necessary  appropriation  bills.  The  legislature  of 
1907  completed  its  work  and  adioumed  sine  die  within  the  limit  of 
sixty  days.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  bills  were  introduced — 
117  in  the  senate  and  244  in  the  house — of  which  140  became  law. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gradually  increasing  efficiency  of  the 
local  legislative  body: 

Work  of  the  legislature,  1901  to  1907. 


Year. 


1901. 
1903. 
1905. 
1907. 


Acts 
passed. 


Days  In 
session. 


27l 
106 
103  I 
140 


116 

119 

103 

60 


Total  cost. 


194,654.94 
84,611.24 
62,578.06 
54,999. 17 


Cost  per 
diem. 

S815.99 
711.01 
607.55 
916.66 
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The  relative  cost  per  day  was  higher  than  before,  but  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  more  than  compensated  for  tnis,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  session  was  far  below  that  of  anv  previous  one. 

This  was  the  first  legislature  to  receive  Federal  assistance,  Conj^'efiB 
having  appropriated  $30,000  toward  defraying  its  expenses.  Tms  is 
in  line  with  the  policy  adopted  toward  other  Territories. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  this  legislature  of  particular  importance 
to  the  progress  of  tne  Territory  were  the  following:  An  appropriation 
of  $15,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  visit  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  study  the  islands  and  their  needs;  an  act  establishing  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  an  act  to  refund  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Territory;  an  act  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
by  the  counties,  which  the  Territory  may  purchase;  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library,  the  facilities  of  whi^  shall  be 
extended  to  the  school  children  tmoughout  the  Territory;  and  an  act 
providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  or  pm*chase  of  Terri- 
torial bonds. 

WORK  OF  BOARD  OF  AGRICXJXTITRF  A]ST>  FORESTRY. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORK. 

A  marked  result  of  organized  entomological  work  has  been  the 
introduction,  propagation,  and  distribution  of  beneficial  insects^  car- 
ried on  hy  the  joint  effort  and  expense  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  and  the  Territorial  board  of  agricultm^e  and  forestry. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years,  plants,  trees,  fruit,'  and  seeds  m>m 
all  parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  their  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases, camo  into  Hawaii  without  objection  or  hindrance,  either  by 
inspection  or  fumigation,  with  the  result  that  all  the  pests  now  infest- 
ing crops,  wild  growth,  and  forest  trees  were  introduced  into  a 
country  that  was  congenial  to  their  propagation  and  spread.  The 
same  country  that  has  favored  the  destructive  pests  has  also  been 
favorable  for  the  increase  of  the  beneficial  species  that  have  been 
introduced  to  prey  upon  the  pests. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  insects  as  live  on  other  species 
seldom  attack  any  vegetable  growth  or  fruit,  no  matter  how  hungry 
they  may  be.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  introduction,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  of  insects  that  live  on  parasites,  have  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  three  years  the  loss  to  the  sugar  planters 
of  this  Territory  from  the  'Vane  leaf  hopper '^  (PcrHnsieUa  saccha- 
ricida)  has  been  ivduced  fi'om  8:^,000,000  to  practically  nil,  and 
plantations  that  were  to  a  certain  extent  abandoned  are  again  pro- 
ducing heavy  crops  of  sugar,  because  the  parasites  have  checked  the 
leaf  hoppers  by  clestroying  the  eo;gs  of  that  pest.  This  never  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  artificial  remedies. 

Not  only  has  the  cane  leaf  hopper  been  subdued  in  the  sugar-cane 
plantations,  but  the  '*  buffalo  leaf  nopper,"  which  was  such  a  destruc- 
tive pest  upon  coffee  and  other  economic  trees,  has  been  greatly 
checked  in  luimbers.  To  show  that  this  method  of  warfare  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  insects  inhabiting  trees  and  plants,  I  have  but 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  evident  good  work  of  a  veiy  minute 
imported  hynienopterous  parasite  (Eucoila  impnfien.<i)  that  is  doing 
good  work  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  stock  pest  called  the 
horn  fly/'     This  parasite  has  been  widely  distributed  on  the  islands. 
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The  two  previously  mentioned  species  attack  the  eggs  of  the  pests, 
whereas  the  ''hom  fly"  enemy  attacks  the  maggots  and  pupse  m  the 
cow  dung.  Besides  distributing  colonies  of  tS^se  parasites  in  pas- 
tures infested  with  ''horn  fly,"  we  also  breed  them  and  other  para- 
sites in  the  laboratories  and  send  them  by  mail  in  safety  to  all  dis- 
tricts. In  this  manner  it  has  been  possible  to  widely  extend  their 
distribution. 

Besides  fighting  the  existing  pests  in  the  only  sensible  and  effective 
method,  we  still  guard  our  Territory  against  new  or  fresh  importa- 
tions. Every  vessel  arriving  from  outside  the  Territory  is  boarded 
and  its  manifest  examined,  and  everything  of  a  vegetable  nature  is 
inspected,  and  if  found  infested  is  fumigated  or  destroyed. 

V  arious  importations  of  sugar  cane  attacked  by  diseases  unknown  in 
our  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  have  been  intercepted  and  destroyed. 
Those  came  from  Formosa,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Florida. 
Other  plants  and  seeds  have  been  held  iip  and  destroyed  or  deported. 
Two  importations,  each  of  200  crates  or  potatoes  from  Australia,  in 
April  last,  were  found  to  be  very  seriously  infested  with  the  larvae 
or  the  ''potato  tuber  moth''  (Lita  solaneUa),  Hardly  an  inch  of  the 
potatoes  was  free  from  the  effects  of  the  caterpillars'  work.  Each 
shipment  was  placed  on  board  again,  taken  out  one  day's  sail  to 
sea,  and  dumped  overboard,  crates  and  all. 

During  the  season  of  1906,  22,924  sacks  of  infested  Japanese  rice 
were  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphide.  The  agents  of  the  steam- 
ships plying  between  Central  America  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
been  cautioned  against  accepting  citrus  fruits  as  freight  or  allowing 
any  of  the  crew  or  passengers  from  bringing  such  fruit  from  Salina 
Cruz  or  other  ports  m  Central  America. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  division  of  animal  industry  began  its  operations  on  July  1, 
1905. 

Every  incoming  steamer  carrying  live  stock  is  met  by  the  Terri- 
torial veterinarian  or  a  local  live-stock  inspector,  and  no  stock  is 
allowed  to  be  landed  until  a  certificate  of  nealth  has  been  issued. 
The  former  custom  of  collecting  a  fee  for  each  animal  inspected  was 
completely  abolished.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  new 
system  of  inspection  is,  however,  the  insisting  upon  the  mallein  test 
for  all  horse  stock  and  the  tuberculin  test  for  all  cattle  imported. 
The  great  prevalence  of  glanders  in  certain  districts  of  the  Territory 
is  imdoubtedly  due  to  continued  importations  of  diseased  animals, 
especially  mules  from  California.  In  three  instances^  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  shipments  of  mules  arrived  in  Honolulu  with 
glanders  among  them,  and  only  for  the  compulsory  mallein  test  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  inestimable  loss  miffht  have 
resulted.  The  tests  of  all  cattle,  whether  dairy  cows  or  oreeding 
stock,  for  tuberculosis  have  prevented  the  introdfuction  of  a  number 
of  affected  animals. 

By  the  appointment  of  an  authorized  inspector  in  San  Francisco 
facihties  have  been  provided  for  the  testing  of  all  such  animals 
before  shipment  to  this  Territory,  and  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  the  inspection  of  all  stock  before  leaving  San  Francisco  by  oflicers 
pf  the  Umted  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  danders  from  abroad^  the  fight  ajgainst  the  disease  within 
our  borders  has  been  carried  on  unremittingly.  More  than  one 
hundred  animals  affected  with  glanders  have  been  killed,  and  when- 
ever possible  everjr  animal  exposed  or  suspected  has  been  mallein 
tested^  or  quarantmed  indefinitely.  In  this  work  the  division  has 
had  the  support  of  the  local  practicing  veterinarians,  but  the  lar^e 
percentage  of  oriental  horse  owners  m&es  it  an  exceedingly  difficmt 
problem  to  disseminate  knowledge  regardinjg  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  disease  or  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  compelling  coopera- 
tion in  its  eradication.  Bj  continued  efforts  along  these  lines  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  will  gradually  diminish  even  though  there 
IS  Uttle  prospect  of  its  complete  eradication  until  the  Territory  can 
see  its  way  to  paying  an  indemnity  for  animals  destroyed. 

The  superintendent  of  the  division  of  animal  industry,  having 
made  a  survey  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  g|^up,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  apparent  reason  why  this  Temtory  has  been 
unable  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  is  due 
to  a  more  or  less  pronounced  deficiency  in  mineral  matter,  especiallj 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  subsequently  in  the  forage  grown 
nere.  As  these  lime  salts  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  of 
bone,  their  absence  or  deficiency  interferes  with  the  development  of 
the  youn^  animals  and  causes  a  serious  disease  in  grown  a-niTTiRlfl. 
As  a  result  the  young  animals  develop  slowly  and  in  certain  sections 
many  of  them  die. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  ameliorating  this  condition  and  the  present  outlook  is 
that  the  lacking  lime  salts  can  be  supplied  economically  and  effi- 
ciently both  to  the  animals  on  the  range  and  in  the  paddocks.  The 
lime  salts  are  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  lick,  a  mixture  of  bone  meal 
and  molasses,  or  bone  meal  and  salt,  and  placed  in  troughs  near  the 
watering  places.  Where  this  treatment  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  the  effect  has  been  suri)rising.  The  mortality  has  stopped 
completely,  while  the  yomig  animals  (lovelop  normalh^  and  show  a 
much  more  rapid  growth.  Calves  which  have  had  access  to  this 
mixture  from  tne  time  of  birth  show  nearly  twice  as  much  bone  as 
those  from  ranges  deficient  in  lime  salt  and  where  no  treatment  has 
been  applied. 

Other  diseases  which  have  had  the  attention  of  this  division  are 
sheep  scab  and  the  dipterous  parasites,  such  as  the  horn  fly  and  the 
screw- worm  fly.  Dipping  vats  have  been  installed  in  several  places 
and  the  disease  either  checked  or  eradicated,  while  experiments  have 
been  made  with  many  remedies  for  the  ilv  pests. 

Heartworm  disease  in  dogs,  hematuria  m  cattle,  osteoporosis  in 
horses,  as  well  as  a  number  of  intestinal  parasitic  diseases,  have 
come  under  observation  and  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  as  soon 
as  the  new  laboratory,  for  which  tlic  last  legislature  provided,  has 
been  erected. 

One  of  the  main  efforts  of  this  division  has  been  in  the  line  of 
improvement  of  the  live  stock  through  importation  of  pure-bred 
stock  from  the  mainland  or  from  New  Zealand.  Through  special 
permit  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a  trial 
shipment  of  pure-bred  stock  from  New  Zealand  has  be^n  authorized. 
In  this  importation,  which  will  consist  of  22  selected  bulls  and  95 
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rams,  thirteen  different  ranches  will  participate.  At  the  same  time 
a  large  number  of  pure-bred  bulls  and  rams  have  arrived  or  will 
arrive  from  the  States. 

The  division  of  animal  industry  has,  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence,  been  considerably  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds,  but  the 
last  legislature  showed  its  appreciation  of  what  had  been  accom- 

{>lished  by  a  liberal  appropriation  for  working  expenses  as  well  as 
or  the  establishment  of  a  pathological  laboratory  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  diseases  of  live  stocK. 

FOREST  WORK. 

Forest  work  as  a  branch  of  the  Territorial  government  has  now 
come  to  have  a  recognized  place  in  Hawaii.  Appropriations  by 
successive  le^latures,  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  forest  laws, 
and  the  steady  growth  of  public  sentiment  are  self-evident  proofe  of 
this  fussertion.  The  underlying  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Li 
Hawaii  the  intimate  relations  between  a  protected  forest  cover  and 
regulated  stream  flow  are  apparent  and  well  imderstood.  Hence  it  is 
but  natural  that  forestry  should  play  the  important  part  that  it  does 
in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Territory. 

The  forest  work  of  Hawaii  falls  under  two  main  heads,  (1)  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  forest  reserves — essentially  "protection 
forests"  on  the  important  watersheds — and  (2)  forest  extension — 
the  planting  of  waste  and  barren  areas  with  useful  trees,  and  the 
introduction  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  of  value  to  the  Territory. 
The  creation  of  forest  reserves  holds  first  place  in  the  activities  of  the 
division,  but  the  work  in  forest  extension  is  steadily  progressing  in 
interest  and  importance. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  number  of  substantial 
gains  are  to  be  recorded  in  Hawaii's  forest  work.  Among  them  are: 
(1)  The  creation  of  five  new  forest  reserves  with  a  total  area  of  147,715 
acres,  of  which  120,926  acres  are  government  land.  This  brings  the 
number  of  establisned  forest  reserves  up  to  a  total  of  13  and  the 
aggregate  total  area  to  397,187  acres.  The  new  reserves  are  in  the 
districts  of  Kau  on  Hawaii,  Hana  on  Maui,  Waianae  on  Oahu,  and 
Kona  and  Na  Pali  on  Kauai.  (2)  The  completion  of  the  field  work 
leading  to  the  creation  of  three  other  reserves  on  Maui  and  Oahu, 
which  together  will  have  a  total  area  of  approximately  52,500  acres. 
(3)  The  ratification  of  an  agreement  between  the  government  and  the 
Alexander  and  Baldwin  plantations,  on  Maui,  whereby  the  nianage- 
ment  of  a  large  area  of  pnvately  owned  land,  in  one  of  the  Maui  forest 
reserves,  is  turned  over  to  the  government.  This  action  is  an  impor- 
tant step  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  government  and  the  large  private  interests  directly  benefited  by 
the  forest  reserves.  (4)  The  mcreasing  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived from  corporations  and  individuals  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
tree  planting.  Under  an  offer  of  cooperation  the  division  of  forestry 
sends  an  agent  to  examine  the  locality  proposed  to  be  planted.  This 
agent  draws  up  a  plan  of  work  and  gives  comprehensive  directions  of 
wnat,  where,  and  now  to  plant  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
The  response  to  this  offer  during  the  past  year  shows  that  the  subject 
of  providing  for  a  future  wood  supply  is  becoming  a  vital  question  in 
many  parts  of  the  Territory  and  one  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
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men  of  foresight.     (5)  Theenactmentbythelegislatureof  1907of  two 
amendments  to  the  forest  law  of  1903,  which  simplify  and  strengthen 
{hat  act.     Under  this  same  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  appro- 
priations for  the  coming  biennial  fiscal  period,  which  provide  for  the 
continuation  by  the  Territory  of  its  forest  work.     (6)  Outside  of  the 
forest  work  carried  on  by  the  Territory  itself,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  progress  during  the  past  year  toward  the  commercial  utilization 
of  koa  and  ohia  lehua.     (Jwing  to  unavoidable  delavs  in  getting  the 
machinery  for  its  mill  the  Hawaiian  Mshogemy  Lumoer  Company  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  put  much  koa  on  the  mainland  market,  but  the 
delay  has  led  to  the  development  of  what  promises  to  become  an 
important  industry,  the  logging  of  ohia  for  railroad  ties.     A  shipment 
of  over  13,000  ties  was  sent  to  California  in  June,  and  locally  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  ohia,*  both  for  ties  and  for  piling.     (7)  In  the 
somewhat  alHed  field  of  rubber  production  experiments  m  tapping  the 

f  roves  of  Ceara  rubber  trees  on  Kauai  indicate  that  sufficient  latex  can 
e  obtained  to  insure  the  success  of  the  industry  and  make  it  highly 
profitable. 

Another  departure  that  promises  one  day  to  become  an  industty  of 
some  importance  is  the  establishment  in  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  several  cocoanut  groves  for  the  pr6duction  of  copra  and  per- 
haps also  of  coir. 

Altogether  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  decided  progress  in  for- 
estry in  Hawaii,  for  if  the  accomplishments  are  not  of  a  spectacular 
order  they  are  nevertheless  real  and  substantial  gains  toward  a  more 
complete  control  and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Territory. 

Area  of  forest  reserves. 


No. 


Nariu'. 


District. 


Island, 
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area 

nxjom- 

inoiidod 

to  ]h»  ro- 

served. 


1 
2 


Kaipapau '  Koolaiiloa naliii 

Ilainakua  i'ali i  Jlaniakua Hawaii.. 
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year  eri']- 
cd  .1 11  n  V. 
30.  !«).■.. 


A crcs. 
913 
18,940 


Area 
govern- 
ment 
land. 


A cres. 
913 
10,333 


19, 85  J         17,210 


3 
i 


6 
i 


Hilo Ililo Hawaii... 

Koolaii,  Maui ,   Koolaii,  Hainakua-     Maui 

!      lf»J>  ■ 

IIal«lea ,  Halelea Kauai.  ...i 

Kcalia I  Puna do ' 

Ewa J  Ewa,  \Vaianae,an(l  i  Oahu 

Waialua. 

Kona I  lawaii  . . .  i 


8     Ilonuaula. 


9  I 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Total,  flsonl 
period 
ended.Iune 
:V),  190t>. 


Kan Kail Hawaii.j 

Waianaokai i  Waianae Oahu ' 

Lualualei ' do do i 

Hana Hana Maui ' 

Na  Pali  and  Kona..    Kauai.  ...i 


llO.OtX) 
4*2,  ih;9 

37,  .500 

I).  0;i') 

2S.  .'wO 

229,019 


(.0, 22d 
30,2.30 

10,990 
7,385 
5,151 

Cft5 


Na  Pali  ami  Kona . 

Total,  fiscal 
year  end- 
ed .1  u  n  <> 
30,  1907. 


fv.'),  sr,o 

3, 2.")7 

:i,  743 

14.S25 

fiO,  (MO 


59, 018 


117.715  I     120,928 
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private 

land. 


A crcs. 


2,«)7   I 


Date  of 

proclamA- 

tion. 


Nov.  10,19W 
Dec.   23,1801 
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49,777  ! 
12,739  , 

20,510  i 
2.550  I 
23,399 


111,014  I     114,975 


«,  232 
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3,743 
13.707  I         1,058 
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Aug.  24,196 
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Mar.    9,m 

Do. 

Apr.    4,19K 


26,787 
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Noy,30,I» 

Da 
June  12,190^ 
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There  are  now  surveyed  and  available  for  settlement  34.119  acres 
of  land  of  an  average  appraised  value  of  $5.85  per  acre.  Tnese  lands 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  Grood  agricultiiral  land,  17^618  acres  on 
all  six  of  the  islands,  available  for  sugar  cane,  pineapples,  sisal,  and 
rubber;  crazing  land,  6,752  acres;  subiirban  lots  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Honomlu,  114  acres;  waste  land,  9,634  acres. 

During  the  year  5,472  acres  have  been  disposed  of  to  settlers  and 
others,  at  an  averajge  price  of  $27.79  per  acre.  Under  the  right  of 
purchase,  lease,  and  caish  freehold  systems  of  taldng  up  land  4,900 
acres  have  been  alloted,  valued  at  $45,167.74,  or  an  average  of  $9.21 
per  acre.    This  settlement  of  the  lands  just  about  equals  that  of  the 

i)revious  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  every  case  those  taking  these 
ands  will  be  successful  and  continue  to  Uve  on  them. 

CHf  the  lands  not  vet  available  for  settlement  29,592  acres  have  been 
leased  at  a  rental  of  $17,251 ,  or  58  cents  per  acre.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  are  used  simply  for  grazing  purposes. 

Tlie  entire  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  was  but 
$16,888.67.  The  revenue  from  rentals  and  interest  amounted  to 
$116^688.49,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  only  $9.11.  The  sales  of 
pubhc  lands  increased  considerably,  as  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
dispose  of  certain  lands  where  public  and  private  ownership  con- 
flicted with  their  best  use.  The  proceeds,  which  were  used  tor  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $148,845. 

One  large  exchan^  was  made  in  furtherance  of  this  policy.  On 
the  island  of  Lanai  mere  were  small  strips  of  land  in  public  and  pri- 
vate ownership,  there  being  48,640  acres  of  Government  land  scattered 
over  the  whole  area  of  88,960  acres.  This  island  has  been  rapidly 
reverting  into  a  barren  waste.  Under  the  long-time  leasehold  system 
heretofore  in  vogue  the  persons  in  possession  felt  justified  in  abstract- 
ingall  they  could  from  the  land. 

The  whole  island  was  used  as  a  sheep  ranch,  and  under  the  land 
laws,  if  any  portion  were  cultivated,  it  could  only  be  leased  for  five 
years.  This  practically  prohibited  the  leasing  of  the  lands  for  agri- 
culture, as  tropical  crops  do  not  mature  for  a  long  time — ^in  some 
instances  four  years  or  more.  Nor  could  more  than  1,000  acres  be 
sold  at  public  auction.  Rather  than  see  the  land  continue  to  dete- 
riorate, the  Administration  determined  to  dispose  of  it,  if  possible, 
and  acquire  valuable  and  desirable  property  in  Honolulu  needed  for 
educational  purposes.  Thus  an  exchange  was  finally  effected 
thought  to  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  from  every  point 
of  view.  However,  a  taxpayer,  without  direct  interest,  objected,  an 
injunction  was  granted,  and  upon  bemg  dissolved  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  the  exchange  was  consummated.  An  appeal 
has  since  been  taken  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  no  actual 
development  of  the  island  can  be  expected  imtil  this  matter  is  dis- 
posed of. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  71  patents  issued  conveying 
titles,  involving  an  area  of  54,112  acres,  6  or  which  wete  issued  on  the 
original  land  commission  awards  made  over  fifty  years  ago. 
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Lots  surveyed  and  available  for  settlement, 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 


Map 
No. 


2 
2 
14 
16 
17 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

40 

3 

13 

24 

16 


Location. 


First  Icind  district,  Puna  and  Hilo. 


Kaimu  section,  Puna 

KamaiU  section,  Puna. 

Kaohe,  Puna 

OpihiJcao,  Puna 

Kupahua,  Puna 

Olaa  Reservation,  Puna. 

Olaa  new  tract,  Puna 

Kilauea  Settlement  Association 

Kalhenui  Settlement  Association 

Curtis  Settlement  Association. 

Bruglielli  Settlement  Association 

Rose  Settlement  Association 

27i-mile  tract,  Puna 

Kaniahuku,  Puna 

Kaimu-Makena  section,  Puna .•. 

Kalmu-Kalapana  section.  Puna 

Kikala-Keokea,  Puna 

JKeauohana-Kehena,  Puna 

\Keeku-Kamaill,  Puna 

Keonepokoiki,  Puna. 

Ponabawai,  Hilo 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo 

Upper  Maulua,  Hilo 

Hbnomu,  Hilo 

Waipunalei ,  Hilo 

Makaoku,  Hilo 

Kaumana,  Hilo 

Kaiwiki  III,  Hilo 

Osorio  Settlement  Association,  Hilo 

Laupaboeboe.  Hilo 

Opea-Peleau,  Hilo 


Lots 
untaken. 


7 
1 
5 
4 
3 

11 
287 
2 
1 
1 
4 
8 

10 
2 
9 
1 

14 


10  ' 

11  , 

12 

18 
27a 

18  i 

I 

26  I 

37  1 


Total 

Second  land  district,  Hamakua  and  Knhala. 

Ahualoa,  Ilonoka  section 

Paauilo,  Hamakua 

Niiipca,  Hamakua 

Ahualoa,  Hamakua 

Kaapahu,  Hamakua 

Puukapu,  South  Kohala 

Awini,  Kohala 

Kahei ,  Kohala 

Kaauhuhu,  Kohala 

Kaauhuhu,  Kohala 


6 
14 

26 
27 
36 
11 
2176 


Total 

Third  land  disf rid,  Konaand  Kau. 

Kohanaiki,  llainanamanaand  Kalaoa,  North  Kona. 

Kaulana  soclion,  Kona 

Kahioa  and  Ooma,  North  Kona 

Olclomoana  and  Opihihali,  South  Kona 

Kukuiopae,  South  Kona 

Papa,  South  Kona 

Ninole  and  Wailau,  Kau 

Kiolokaa-Koan,  Kau 

Kaunamano,  Kau 


Total, 


12 


354.30 

22.00 

406.64 

334.30 

153.00 

392.75 

14,137.20 

400.00 

29.80 

8.56 

800.00 

1,600.00 

2,000.00 

56.60 

246.66 

12.70 

864.09 

595.76 


17 

164.24 

3 

9L30 

6 

247.40 

9 

893.50 

3 

cHI.  W 

2 

24.30 

58 

10.59 

73 

5.34 

38 

1,300.48 

1 

30.82 

27 

723.94 

4 

183.70 

Appraised 
value. 


$1,325.40 

50.40 

2,034.77 

419.50 

545.00 

480.00 

82,321.90 

1,200.00 

357.00 

259.80 

2,40a00 

4,80a00 

6,ooaoo 

236.40 

250.61 

38.10 

911.05 

55&39 

384.82 

85a  10 

1,792.34 

4,455.00 

53a  82 

103.10 

4,45&00 

730.00 

24,175.00 

380.00 

2,38a 48 

1,168.20 


623  I    26,180.56  '     145,614.87 


3 
4 

2 

1 

11 

17 
•> 

8 
3 
5 


154.18 

114.41 

88.54 

20.80 

7G0.00 

232. 22 

107.83 

74.32 

73.  8f. 

3o.  67 


785.50 
3. -224. 25 
738.06 
249.60 
3.095.00 
656.41 
637.60 
575. 81 
379.50 


56 


1.661.83  ,       10.941.73 


o 

3.85 

1'22. 30 

4 

132. 17 

27^62 

li 

737.  50 

229.97 

3 

85.70 

332.70 

33. '20 

84.56 

11 

80.01 

(a) 

5 

86.11 

357.18 

5 

159.90 

412.95 

32 

1,942.00 

18.631.35 

70 

3,260.44 

20. 449. 63 

ISLANDS  OF  MAUI,  MOLOKAI.  AND  LANAI. 


1 
7 

d  I 

9a 
13  I 
20 
20a 


23 
24 


; 


Fourth  land  district. 

Kaupo,  Maui 

Pulchuiki  and  Karaehameiki 

Kahakuioa,  Maui 

Kahakuloa.  Maui 

Waiakoa,  Kula,  Maui 

Nahiku,  Koolau,  Maui 

Nahiku.  Koolau,  Maui 

Keanao,  Koolay.  .Maui 

Wailua,  Koolau.  Maui 

Omaopio.  Kula.  Maui 

Kamiloloa,  Molokai 

Hoolehua,  Molokai 

Total 


8 
3 
6 

49 
7 
4 

17 
3 

26 
5 
6 
5 


210. 87 

f3Sii.S2 

31.88 

92.50 

971.00 

971.00 

7.00 

702.  SO 

123.00 

4.S2. 09 

79.32 

189.54 

133.  S8 

(O) 

5.83 

(a) 

62. 14 

(a) 

276. 90 

234.  i«» 

120.30 

1 .  203. 00 

75.10 

350.00 

139 


2.097.22 


4,611.75 


o  HomoftXeaOi. 
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Lots  surveyed  and  available  for  settlement — Continued. 


ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 


ICap 

No. 


Location. 


Fifth  land  district. 

Papakea-Paamala,  Koolauloa 

Poohala,  Bwa 

Alewa  Heights,  Kona 

Total 


Lots  on- 
taken. 


I 


1 

1 

80 


82 


Area. 


149.60 

2.94 

114.74 


267.18 


Appraised 
value. 


SI,  868. 76 
H  76a  00 


16,61&75 


ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 


Sixth  land  district. 


Kalaheo,  Kanal 


a  Homestead. 


SUMMARY. 


68 


662.26 


SI,  186. 72 


PmmandHilo 

Hamakua  and  Kotaala 

Kona  and  Kaa 

Islands  of  Maoi,  Molokal,  and  Lanai. 

Island  of  Oaha 

Island  of  Kanal 


Totia. 


Number 
of  lots. 


623 
56 
70 

139 
82 
68 


1,028 


Area. 


26,180.56 

1,66L83 

3,26a  44 

2,097.22 

267.18 

662.26 


34,119.49 


Appraised 
value. 


S145,614.87 
10,941.73 
20,449.63 

4,611.75 
16,61&75 

1,186.72 


199,423.46 


Classification  of  land  available  for  settlement. 


Acres. 


Agricultural 17,618.48 

Pastoral 6,752.07 

Suburban 114.74 

Waste 9,634.20 


Total 34,119.49 

Oeneral  leases  of  lands  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Number. 9 

Area acres..  29,542.40 

Annual  rental $17,251 

Lands  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


Area. 


Right  of  purchase  leases . 

Landezohange 

Time  payments 

Cashneeholds 

Cash  purchase 


Acres. 

1,793.70 

48,640.00 

607.40 

117.30 

2,953.76 


Ckinsidera- 
tion. 


Sll,873.00 


3,455.30 

293.25 

136,429.00 


Average 
per  acre. 


Total >    64,112.25  i      152,050.66 


S6.62 


5.70 

2.60 

46.18 


2.81 
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Lands  taken  up  under  general  provisions  of  the  land  act  of  1895  {other  than  cash  tales)  for 

the  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 


Land  districts. 

Right  of  purchase  leases. 

Cash  freeholds. 

Special  agreements. 

Hom»- 
•teada. 

No. 

71 
13 

Acres. 

Value. 

No. 

4 
4 

1 

Acres. 

Value. 

No. 

1 

Acres. 

Valnn. 

No. 

Aena. 

First,  Hilo  and 
Puna 

2,490.58 
415.95 

122,976.84 
2,170.60 

60.37 

91.69 

299.50 

$1,172.75 
1,6a;.  00 
1,198.00 

42.80 

fl7L20 

Second,  Hamakua 
and  Koh|i.Ya ..... 

5 

SBLOO 

Third,  Kona  and 
Kftu 

Fourth,  Maui,, 
Molokai.  etc 

14 

3 

30 

699.20 

2,51&80 

36 

90.90 

Fifth,  Oahu 

1 

180.70 

4,02a  00 

14 

1 

107.61 
17&20 

7,807.00 
894.00 

Sixth',  Elauai 

204.39 

631.55 

Tgtal 

128 

3,810.12 

28,297.79 

10 

632.26 

7,997.75 

16 

32&61 

8,872.20 

41 

198.89 

Expenditures  of  the  commission  of  public  lands  for  ihe  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Salaries $10,520.00 

Incidentals  and  general  expenses 4, 028, 67 

Payment  of  claims  under  act  123  of  1907 1,740.00 

Total 16,888.07 

Receipts  of  the  commission  of  public  lands  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1907, 

Rents: 

General  leases $104,295.47 

Right  of  purchase  leases 10, 887. 90 


Olaa  leases. 
Kalmu  leases. 


121.23 
39.28 


Interest: 

Homesteads 

Special  agreements. 

Cash  freeholds 

Office  fees 

Patent  fees 


$115, 343. 88 


36.18 
144.47 
282. 46 
471.50 
410.00 


Land  sales: 

Right  of  purchase  leases 13, 796. 70 

Homesteads 170. 08 

Special  agreements 4, 215. 35 

Cash  freeholds 2,924.71 

Cash  sales 126, 679. 00 

Government  commutation  fees 1, 059. 16 


1, 344. 61 


Improvements  on  lands  (improvements  on  homestead  lot  sold,  money 

refunded  to  retiring  homesteader) 

Pukele-Makai  Palolo  Valley  road  (land  sold  under  freehold  agreement, 

money  used  for  settlement  road) 

Makiki  Slopes  road  (land  sold  at  auction,  money  used  for  settlement 

road) 

Kiolokaa-Keaa  Kau  Hawaii  road  (land  sold  under  right  of  purchase  lease, 

money  used  for  settlement  road) 

Realizations  (interest  collected  on  an  old  account  through  the  courts). . . 


148, 845. 00 

1, 891. 50 

100.00 

9, 750. 00 

339.00 
90.15 


Total 277,704.14 

SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

Although  the  principal  work  of  the  department  has  been  the  map- 
ping of  the  public  lands  that  are  becoming  available  through  tne 
expiration  of  long-term  leases,  and  their  sub^lrfiilibiBlD  lutiiiestead 
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lots,  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  running  out  the  boundaries 
of  forest  reserves,  in  placing  substantial  monuments  at  all  important 
points,  and  in  the  systematic  surveying,  marking,  and  mapping  of  all 
school  lots  in  the  Territory. 

ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 
HILO   DISTRICT. 

KaiwiM  Jiomesteads.— The  lease  held  by  the  Hakalau  Plantation 
Company  on  the  Kaiwiki-Wailea  tract  expired  in  June,  1906,  and 
steps  were  at  once  taken  to  subdivide  the  land  into  homesteads.  Of 
this  tract,  3,834  acres  are  in  the  Hilo  Forest  Reserve  and  about  1,800 
acres  are  avsdlable  for  homestead  purposes. 

There  are  55  lots  in  this  subdivision,  the  average  area  of  the  lower 
lots  being  28  acres,  and  of  the  upper  lots  40  apres.  The  total  area  of 
the  homestead  lots  is  1,766.81  acres.  The  lower  portion  of  about 
1,180  acres  is  first-class  cane  land;  the  upper  portion  is  in  forest,  but 
is  capable  of  being  turned  into  good  cane  land.  All  the  lots  in  this 
tract  have  access  to  a  road  of  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent  that 
connects  with  the  government  main  road.  The  road  lines  are  sts^ed 
out  and  all  lot  comers  marked  and  numbered,  as  in  all  subdivisions. 

About  95  acres  of  gulch  land  between  the  upper  part  of  this  sub- 
division and  the  Honomu  homesteads,  recently  subdivided,  have 
been  reserved  for  forest  and  water  purposes. 

The  Wailea  portion  of  the  Kaiwiki-Wailea  tract  is  of  rather  small 
area  and  not  in  a  suitable  location  for  subdivision  with  the  Kaiwiki 
homesteads.     It  adjoins  the  government  land  of  Hakalau-iki. 

Opea-Pdeau  homesteads. — ^The  lease  held  by  the  Hakalau  Planta- 
tion Company  on  the  Opea-Peleau  tract  expired  in  July,  1906.  Of 
this  land,  230  acres  are  in  the  Hilo  Forest  Reserve,  leaving  the  balance 
available  for  homestead  purposes.     A  detail  survey  was  made  of  the 

Sortion  from  the  lower  line  of  the  forest  reserve  to  the  sea,  and  a  sub- 
ivision  into  homesteads  followed  in  due  course.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  topographic  and  location  survey  a  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  boundaries  of  the  grants  in  this  section. 

The  subdivision  consists  of  19  lots  of  an  average  area  of  36  acres 
and  a  quarry  site  of  half  an  acre.  The  total  area  of  the  homestead 
lots  is  684.6  acres.  The  lower  portion  of  about  410  acres  is  first- 
class  cane  land ;  the  upper  portion  is  in  forest,  but  may  be  developed 
into  good  cane  land. 

All  the  lots  have  access  to  a  road  of  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per 
cent  that  connects  with  the  government  main  road. 

Lepeha-Kauniho  survey, — ^The  lease  held  by  the  Hakalau  Planta- 
tion Company  on  the  Lepeloa-Kauniho  tract  expired  on  January  1, 
1907.  It  being  the  intention  to  also  subdivide  tnis  into  homesteads 
XKfon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  a  detail  and  boimdary  survey  was 
le  at  the  same  time  as  the  Opea-Peleau  tract  was  surveyed,  as 
ro  tracts  adjoin  each  other. 

a  careful  study  of  the  Lepeloa-Kauniho  boundary  certificate 

lal  titles  of  the  private  land  of  Umauma  adjoining,  the 

the  ground  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  government 

jk  larger  area  than  that  shown  on  the  plantation  maps 

locations  of  the  land  of  Umauma  (owned  by  the 

on  this  tract.     The  total  area  of  the  tract  is 

jhment  amounts  to  82  acr^. 
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Kahiia  boundary  case. — ^This  case  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  all  parties  concerned  and  is  still  undecided,  the  decision  of  the 
conunissioner  of  boundaries  not  yet  being  given. 

In  the  early  part  of  1906,  the  Pepeekeo  Sugar  Company,  owners 
of  Kahua  2d,  an  award  by  name  (unsurveyed  land),  made  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  of  boimdary  on  a  portion  of  same  on  a  survey 
by  A.  B.  Loebenstein,  of  Hilo. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  survey  of  the  applicants  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  plot  of  about  75  acres  of  good  cane  land  included  in 
the  application  was  really  a  government  renmant.  After  several 
postponements  and  delays,  the  hearing  finally  came  up  in  September. 

The  Pepeekeo  Sugar  Company  first  claimed  that  Kahua  was  one 
land  and  that  the  award  was  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  Kahuas. 
The  Territory  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  there  were  three 
Kahuas*  that  the  award  covered  Kahua  2d  only,  and  that  Kahua  Ist 
and  3d  were  government  lands.  In  fact,  the  government  granted 
the  greater  portion  of  Kahua  3d  and  the  whole  of  Kahua  1st  before 
the  award  on  Kahua  2d  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners to  quiet  land  titles  in  1855,  thus  showmg  that  the  govern- 
ment exercised  ownership  over  these  lands  in  the  early  fifties. 

The  remnaixt  claimed  oy  the  government  is  the  remaining  portion 
of  Kahua  3d,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Kahuas.  Uie  exact 
area  bein^  73.17  acres.  The  Pepeekeo  Suear  Compan]r  also  claimed 
that  the  boundary  of  Kahua  2d  mcluded  tnis  renmant  in  addition  to 
11.10  acres  more  which  the  Territory  conceded  to  be  all  that  there 
was  of  Kahua  2d  in  this  upper  section.  The  land  department  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  from  the  study  of  the  original  notes  of  survey, 
the  identification  of  points  mentioned  therem,  and  through  the 
examination  of  kamaainas,  that  the  contention  of  the  government  is 
a  proper  one. 

Makaoku  subdivision. — This  tract  was  subdivided  in  December, 
1906.  It  is  situated  in  Waiakea,  on  the  beach  near  the  old  "Kinau" 
wharf,  and  is  opposite  Cocoaniit  Island.  There  are  54  lots  in  this 
subdivision  varying  in  area  from  5,000  to  15,000  square  feet,  which 
are  to  be  sold  as  house  lots,  the  total  area  subdivided  being  10.6 
acres.  Streets  run  through  this  tract  and  water  mains  are  laid  in 
some  of  them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  beach  is  reserved  to  the 
government.  The  land  is  at  present  mostly  covered  by  wild  guava 
and  lantana. 

Ilonomu  school  lot. — This  lot,  2.29  acres  in  area,  was  surveyed  in 
August,  1906,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  properly  located 
and  had  its  full  area. 

KUHALA    DISTRICT. 

Kah-ei  homesteads. — In  Februar5%  1907,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
government  land  of  Kahei  was  subdivided  into  15  homestead  lots 
with  a  total  area  of  143.17  acres.  All  lot  corners  were  marked,  and 
1  mile  of  road  was  traversed.  The  map  is  completed  and  lot  areas 
calculated.     The  land  is  planted  in  cane. 

KONA    DISTiaCT. 

AliJca  homestead  resurvey. — The  boundary'  lines  L 
2,  and  between  lots  3  and  4  of  the  Alika  subdiv^ 
lished  during  the  first  half  of  September,  1906. 
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The  lines  were  cut  through  and  points  marked  on  them  when  the 
land  was  subdivided  in  1903,  but  since  then  many  of  the  stakes  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed.  Tlie  lots  are  from  4  to  5  miles  in  length  and 
covered  with  forest. 

A  location  Une  for  the  homestead  road  along  the  lower  boundary 
of  this  tract  was  run  at  the  same  time. 

Upper  Waiaha  II  homesteads. — In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1906,  the  subdivision  of  the  upper  Waiaha  lots  was  made.  The  sub- 
division is  situated  above  the  otd  Waiaha  homesteads,  and  consists  of 
6  lots  with  an  average  area  of  38  acres,  and  a  water  reserve  of  twenty- 
five  one-hundredths  of  an  acre  in  which  are  two  water  holes  that 
never  go  dry.  These  are  used  by  the  cattlemen  in  the  dry  season. 
The  total  area  of  the  homestead  lots  is  189.63  acres.  The  two  lower 
lots  when  cleared  will  be  suitable  for  cane,  the  lands  of  the  Kona 
plantation  being  just  below  them.  Although  the  upper  lots  are 
covered  with  forest  trees,  the  xmderbrush  is  being  rapidly  destroyed 
by  cattle. 

One  mile  of  roadway  through  the  subdivisdon  connects  with  another 
road  running  through  the  old  Waiaha  homesteads  to  the  government 
main  road  below. 

Hondlo  boundary  survey. — ^The  upper  part  of  Honalo  is  government, 
land  now  occupied  under  a  right  of  purchase  lease.  The  lessee  was 
not  able  to  find  the  boundary  marks  of  the  land,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  this  department  to  establish  the  proper  boundaries. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tract,  contaming  721  acres,  have  been 
thoroughly  marked  by  ahus  at  the  comers  and  along  the  lengthy 
sides. 

Kalama  boundary  mfvey. — ^This  is  a  tract  of  government  land  above 
the  Kalamakowali  homesteads,  in  the  Kealakekna  section  of  Eona. 
As  some  of  the  boundaries  were  uncertain,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  same  permanently  established,  as  a  lease  of  the  tract  had  just 
been  made. 

Kaa^nO'Kipa'hoehoe  boundary  survey. — Eaapuna  is  private  land, 
and  Kipahoehoe  government  land.     Neither  one  has  ever  had  its  ' 
boxmdaries  settled,  so  when  the  forest  trees  in  this  section  were  being 
felled  and  sold  by  the  owners  of  Eaapuna,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  were  on  the  lands  of  Eaapuna  or  Eipahoehoe. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1906,  an  attempt  was  made  to  run 
out. the  boimdary  between  Eaapuna  and  Eipahoehoe.  A  point  on 
the  government  road  was  shown  by  three  kamaainas  as  being  on  the 
boundary,  and  the  line  from  there  down  to  the  sea  is  practically  the 
same  as  adopted  by  other  surveyors. 

No  information  or  kamaaina  evidence  could  be  gathered  regarding 
the Ji^oundary  from  the  road  to  the  upper  end.  For  this  reason,  an 
arbitrarv  line  was  run  up  and  marked  tor  a  distance  of  2,600  feet  for 
the  guidance  of  the  men  cutting  the  trees. 

At  present  the  department  is  busy  on  other  work  and  can  not  make 
a  thorough  study  and  survey  of  Eipahoehoe,  but  it  is  work  that  wQl 
be  taken  up  in  the  near  future. 

KAU    DISTRICT. 

Keaa  surveys. — In  October,  1906,  lot  12  of  the  Eiolakaa- 
>ads  was  re-marked,  the  former  marks  having  been  lost. 
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At  this  time  a  location  survey  was  also  made  with  a  view  of  chang- 
ing a  part  of  the  homestead  road  in  this  subdivision  in  accordance 
with  tne  request  of  some  of  the  homesteaders.  The  proposed  rotd 
is  2,600  feet  in  length,  and  will  be  easier  to  grade  and  cheaper  than 
the  former  road. 

Kapapala  survey. — Kapapala  is  an  inmiense  tract  of  public  land 
that  reaches  from  the  south  coast  of  Hawaii  to  the  sunumt  of  Mauna 
Lfoa,  a  eKstance  of  approximately  24  miles.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about 
15  miles  and  an  area  of  over  170,000  acres. 

The  survey  of  this  land  was  commenced  in  July,  1906,  and  the  field 
work  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  mapping  was 
carried  on  as  much  as  possible  during  the  course  of  the  field  opera- 
tions and  was  brought  to  completion  in  the  latter  part  of  Januaiy, 
1907. 

A  very  extensive  triangulation  system  was  carried  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  7,000-foot  elevation,  some  200  odd  stations  being  estab- 
lished. Owing  to  the  lay  of  the  land,  in  many  places  where  the 
country  was  wooded  'triangulation  methods  could  not  be  used  and 
miles  upon  miles  of  traverse  were  run  in  order  to  obtain  the  neoessaiy 
data.  Permanent  marks  were  placed  along  the  government  road  for 
a  distance  of  18  miles. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  scientists  to  know  that  an  accurate  survey 
shows  that  the  crater  of  Ualemaumau  has  not  moved  in  position 
since  the  time  it  was  surveyed  in  1886. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  land,  which  includes  the  Kau  desert,  is 
covered  by  sharp  aa  flows,  waste  pahoehoe,  moving  sand  pileS;  a  great 
many  volcanic  cones,  and  scrub  ohia,  and  is  made  almost  impassable 
in  many  i)lacos  by  numerous  large  volcanic  cracks  and  palis.  In  one 
place  the  ])ali  has  a  sheer  drop  of  1 ,500  feet. 

In  this  lar^e  lower  area  arc  to  be  found  a  number  of  kipukas,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  50  to  1,000  acres,  and  containing  about  6,000  acres 
that  is  excellent  fxraziiifj^  land  in  the  rainy  season. 

Above  the  government  road  and  between  the  1881  flow  and  the 
land  of  Keauhou  are  a  great  many  aa  and  pahoehoe  flows  and  Idpu- 
kas,  the  latter  in  places  IxMng  densely  woocied  with  koa  and  mamane 
trees  and  generally  coyerod  with  heupueo  grass,  the  best  Hawaiian 
feed  grass.  Those  kij)ukas  run  up  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  and 
have  an  area  of  about  G,()0()  acres.  Between  the  4,000  and  5,000  foot 
elevation  are  2,500  acres  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  having  good 
soil,  in  places  10  feet  deep. 

On  th(*  Pahala  side  of  the  1S81  flow  the  country  is  somewhat  open, 
with  scattering  parcels  densely  wooded.  These  parcels  yarv^  greatly 
in  quality,  there  being  thousands  of  acres  of  flne  grazing  land  covered 
witli  nianienie  and  imported  grasses  and  thousands  of  acres  covered 
with  rank  grasses  of  little  worth. 

In  addition  to  the  74:^5  acres  of  cane  land  there  are  about  50,000 
acres  of  good  pasture  land,  not  including  about  7,000  acres  in  the 
forest  reserve. 

Ninoh  and  WaUau  siurry. — The  boundaries  of  the  government 
remainders  of  Xinole  and  Wailau  W(Me  survev-**  -"*-. thoroughly 
marked  during  the  month  of  March,  11H)7.     As  t^  -^Vgrante 

and  kuleanas  witliin  and  bordering  on  these  trac-  IttopuaM  ^^ 

on  either  side  owned  by  i)riyate  })arties,  it  wa-  '^^j^ 
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a  very  careful  study  of  titles  and  boundaries  in  order  to  detennine 
the  extent  of  the  remaining  public  Jand.  The  map  has  been  com- 
pleted and  descriptions  of  surveys  of  the  government  remnants  com- 
piled. The  government  portion  of  Wailau  comprises  344  acres  jand 
that  of  Ninole  329  acres. 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Hanehoi  survey. — ^In  the  survey  of  Hanehoi  and  West  Hanawana, 
district  of  Hamakualoa,  made  in  August,  1906,  the  portion  below 
the  makai  line  of  the  Koolau  Forest  Keserve  to  the  sea  included  a 
general  detail  and  topographic  survey,  such  as  the  locating  of  grants 
and  kuleanas,  of  the  ''Hamakua"  and  "Lowrey"  ditches,  roads, 
gulches,  etc.  The  portion  above  the  new  government  road  is  densely 
wooded  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  but  is  first-class 
pasture  land. 

In  Hanehoi  there  are  161.8  acres  and  in  West  Hanawana  109.5 
acres.  Below  the  road  is  a  lar^e  piece  of  government  land  largely 
cut  up  with  gulches,  but  containmg  good  pasture  land;  area,  53  acres. 

Six  new  triangulation  stations,  marked  by  ealvaziized  pipes  and 
concrete  bases,  were  established  at  th^  time  of  mis  survev. 

We9t  itaui  Forest  Reserve. — ^The  survey  of  the  proposed  West  Maui 
Forest  Reserve  was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1907,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  field  work  was  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. This  proposed  reserve,  including  all  of  the  upper  or  mountain 
lands  in  the  districts  of  Lahaina,  Wailuku,  and  Eitanapali,  forming  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  western  section  of  Maui,  will  contain  about 
45,000  acres. 

School  lots. — ^The  present  Waihee  school  lot  and  three  pieces 
between  it  and  the  road  to  Wailuku  were  surveyed  and  marked. 
When  the  three  pieces  are  acquired  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  the  school  lot  will  have  an  area  of  2.34  acres. 

The  Spreckelsville  school  lot  was  surveyed  as  fenced,  and  contains 

i'ust  1  acre.     It  is  situated  on  the  makai  side  of  the  government  road 
eading  from  Elaheka  to  Wailuku,  about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  old 
Spreckelsville  mill. 

Ldhaina  reservoir  lot. — ^The  reservoir  lot  in  Lahaina,  area  1  acre, 
situated  near  the  road  to  Lahainalima  school,  was  surveyed  and 
description  and  plan  furnished  the  superintendent  of  public  works. 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 

MakiJci  slope  lots. — ^About  9  acres  of  government  land  on  the 
slopes  of  Makiki  heights  at  the  head  of  Kewalo  street  were  subdi- 
vided into  5  lots  ana  sold  at  public  auction.  These  lots  will  front  on 
the  proposed  branch  road  from  Makiki  Valley  to  Tantalus  Drive  on 
"Forest  Ridge." 

Hauula  hcmesteads. — ^A  portion  of  the  Hauula  homestead  lots,  in 
the  district  of  Koolauloa,  was  resubdivided  and  marked  into  14  lots, 
with  a  total  area  of  111.61  acres. 

Waianae-kai  check  survev, — ^The  proposed  sale  of  a  portion  of  Waianae- 

\made  it  necessary  to  have  maps  giving  areas  of  the  cane,  pasture, 

ite  lands,  and  other  data.     As  the  Waianae  Company  has  a 

detail  map  of  this  section  all  that  was  necessary  for  this 
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department  to  do  was  to  check  the  work.  The  land  extends  from  a 
line  parallel  to  and  50  feet  mauka  of  the  flume,  to  the  Oahu  Railway 
and  Land  Company's  right  of  way,  and  has  a  total  area  of  1,231  acres. 
Grants  and  kuleanas  took  iip  232  acres,  leaving  a  balance  of  999 
acres  of  government  land.  Out  of  this,  171.65  acres  are  reserved  to 
the  government  for  proposed  homesteads,  court-house  lot,  etc., 
leaving  a  net  area  of  827.35  acres,  of  which  336  acres  are  in  cane. 
.  TarUalus  lots. — ^Two  portions  of  land  on  Tantalus  Heights  were 
subdivided  into  lots  for  moxmtain  residences.  One  section,  area 
5.09  acres,  was  divided  into  3  lots.  -The  other  section,  area  89,100 
square  feet,  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Manoa  Valley,  was  divided  into 
8  lots. 

HonovMyli  Forest  Reserve, — ^The  proposed  HonouUidi  Forest  Reserve 
in  the  land  of  Honouliuli,  Ewa  district,  on  the  southeast  slopes  of  the 
Waianae  Range,  adjoining  the  Lualualei  Forest  Reserve,  contains  5,640 
acres.  Twelve  forest  reserve  monuments  have  been  placed  aloD£^  its 
boundary  at  important  points  and  a  mapand  description  compilea. 

Lualwalei  hojnesteads,  second  series, — The  subdivisions  of  Lualualei, 
in  Waianae,  take  in  the  government  lands  situated  between  the  v<»i 
Holt  grants  and  the  railroad  track  of  the  Oahu  Railway  and  Land 
Company.  This  land  is  situated  not  far  from  the  seashore  and  runs 
back  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  There  are  six  lots  in  the  sabdivision 
averaging  100  acres  of  fair  pastoral  land,  which  is  mostly  covered  with 
algeroba  trees.  The  total  area  is  755.08  acres,  which  includes  moun- 
tarn  and  waste  land. 

School  lot  surveys, — ^The  proposed  new  school  lot  in  Waialua,  situ- 
ated in  the  land  of  Kawaihapai  and  containing  an  area  of  0.50  of  an 
acre,  was  surveyed  and  staked  out.  Kaaawa  school  lot  was  surveyed 
and  marked,  as  was  also  the  lot  to  be  exchanged  for  it. 

ISLAND   OF   KAUAI. 

Forest  reserve  monuments. — Nine  forest  reserve  monuments  were 
placed  in  July,  1906,  along  the  lower  line  of  the  Kealia  forest  reserve 
and  the  proposed  extension  thereof,  through  the  lands  of  Anahola, 
Kamalomalo,  Kealia,  Kapaa,  Waipouli,  Olohena,  and  Waialua. 

Kalaheo  homesteads, — The  land  of  Kalaheo  is  situated  in  the  district 
of  Kona  and  is  at  present  leased  to  the  McBryde  Sugar  Company. 
Arrangements  were  made,  however,  to  have  homesteads  subdivided 
on  this  land  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  so  in  April,  1906,  work 
was  commenced.  By  the  end  of  the  month  a  subdivision  comprising 
36  lots,  averaging  5.77  acres,  was  completed  and  shortly  after  openea 
for  settlement.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1906,  a  further  subdivision 
was  begun,  and  completed  by  the  end  of  October,  in  which  the  average 
area  was  increased  to  about  15  acres. 

Altogether  there  are  93  lots  of  fair  agricultural  land  in  this  subdi- 
vision, with  a  total  area  of  895.24  acres;  also  3  spring  reserves,  area 
34.04  acres;  3  reservoir  sites,  area  35.55  acres,  and  8  miles  of  road 
running  throughout  the  track. 

In  connection  with  this  survey  two  tracts  below  the  homesteads, 
one  of  178.2  acres  and  one  of  156.1  acres,  were  surveyed  and  marked, 
and  the  proposed  forest  reserve  line  nm.  Tb^  area  in  the  reserve  is 
about  1,250  acres.  Between  the  homes  tee '*»-  -»^  ♦he  forest  reserve 
are  183  acres  of  steep,  rough,  and  wooder  -i""iited  for  ^'^nie- 

stead  j)urposes. 
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School  lots, — ^The  foUowingschool  lots  were  surveyed  and  marked: 
Anahola  school  lot,  5  acres;  Hanamaulu-kai  school  grant,  2.03  acres; 
Kalaheo,  on  the  government  road  directly  below  the  homestead  sub- 
division, 2.82  acres;  Kekaha,  on  the  government  road  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  Kekaha  village,  1.25  acres;  Hanapepe,  leased 
from  Messrs.  Gay  and  Robinson,  and  occupied  by  the  present  school, 
1  acre;  Makaweli,  in  Makaweli  near  the  mill,  1.38  acres;  and  Koloa, 
in  Koloa  village,  1.50  acres.  In  May,  1907,  a  new  site  for  the  Kapaa 
school  was  surveyed  and  marked,  area  4  acres. 

HaMea  forest  Une.— The  lower  line  of  the  Halelea  forest  reserve  was 
moved  up  about  half  a  mile  along  its  entire  length  in  order  to  leave 
out  a  stnp  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees.  Twelve  forest 
reserve  monuments  were  placed  on  this  new  line. 

Waioli  survey. — ^The  detail  survey  of  the  portion  of  Waioli  below 
the  forest  reserve  was  commenced  m  November,  1906,  and  finished 
in  the  first  week  of  December.  The  boundaries  were  run  and  marked, 
grants  and  kuleanas  located  by  kamaaina  evidence,  and  the  rice  and 
taro  lands  and  other  topography  located. 

Hanalei  homesteads. — An  adcutional  subdivision  was  made  to  the 
Hanalei  homesteads,  which  were  subdivided  in  1904.  Four  kula  and 
taro  lots,  13  all  kula  lots  and  13  all  taro  lots,  were  marked  out.  The 
lots  average  1  acre  of  taro  land  and  2  acres  of  kula  land.  Altogether 
30  lots,  having  a  total  area  of  53  acres,  were  subdivided.  The  land  is 
situated  in  the  Hanalei  Valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  4  miles 
from  Hanalei  village,  and  is  first  class  taro  land  and  fair  agricultural 
land. 

Kapaa  surveys. — Late  in  April  the  survey  of  the  Kapaa  lands  was 
commenced.  So  far  the  rice  land  has  been  subdivided,  and  the  agri- 
cultural lands  are  being  laid  out  into  40-acre  lots.  The  rice  land  was 
subdivided  into  3  lots  with  a  total  area  of  220.5  acres  of  rice  land,  24 
acres  kula,  43.3  acres  marsh,  18  acres  pasture,  and  21.28  acres  waste. 
Out  of  the  2,000  acres  of  cane  land,  perhaps  about  20  lots  have  been 
subdivided  into  40-acre  lots.  At  this  time  measurements  were  taken 
of  the  flow  of  Kapaa  River. 

Each  lot  in  this  subdivision  is  to  have  a  fronta^  on  a  located  road 
as  provided  for  by  law,  and  an  irrigation  system  is  to  be  planned  that 
win  supply  water  from  the  Kapaa  River  to  each  individual  lot  in  the 
entire  tract  of  cane  land.  Reservations  are  to  be  made  for  all  con- 
structed or  located  waterways,  roads,  and  railroad  lines. 

KUauea  Forest  Reserve  line. — ^The  lower  line  of  the  proposed  Ealauea 
Forest  Reserve,  which  ig  about  3  miles  long,  was  run  and  five  points 
thereon  marked  with  Forest  Reserve  monuments.  This  proposed 
reserve  adjoins  the  Halelea  Forest  Reserve  and  is  situated  back  of  the 
Kilauea  plantation. 

PUBIilC  SCHOOIiS. 

The  increased  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legislature  for 
teachers'  salaries,  repair  of  school  property,  and  erection  of  new  build- 
ings have  done  much  to  advance  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
Increase  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  has  been  steady,  and 
since  1904  has  amounted  to  2,671  pupils.  Durinff  this  time  only  42 
new  teachers  have  been  added,  tnus  showing  uiat  for  each  new 
taadier  there  have  been  nearly  64  new  children  enrolled.  This 
that  school  buildings  have  been  congested  and  teachers  over- 
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StatiHic9  of  school  enrolhnefU. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


County 


Hawaii 
Maul 
Oahu 
Kauai 


Total 


17,  U8 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Hawaii. 
Maui... 
Oahu.. 
Kauai.. 


10 

12 

30 

5 


523 

369 

1,536 

82 


Total. 


67 


2,510 


555 

1,078 

10  1 

38B 

3S8 

7% 

411 

780 

15 

544 

582 

1.1» 

1,275 

2,811 

30  ! 

1,904 

1,468 

z,m 

81 

163 

3 

55  , 

57 

in 

2,322 


4,832 


58 


2,891 


2,430 


5,J 


Number  of  teachers  in  Hawaii, 


County. 


Public. 


Private. 


1904. 


1907. 


Maid 


Fe-     To- 


male;  tal. 


Hawaii. 
Maui . . . 
Oahu.. 
Kauai . . 


44  S8 

30  45 

'22  127 

11  I  32 


132 
75 

149 
43 


Male. 


44 

29 

18 


Total I     107  I     202  ,     3»»9 


05 


Fe- 
male. 

To- 
tal. 

Male. 

98 

142 

13 

51 

80 

7 

146 

164 

m 

51 

55 

6 

346 

441 

82 

1904. 


Fe-     To-    w -,_ 
male.1  tal.    ***'®- 


1907. 


Fe-     To- 
male.;  taL 


23  I  36 

30  37 

108  I  164 

4  I  10 


15 
10 
63 
3  , 


17  a 

27  37 

124  is: 

3  6 


165  I     247 


91 


171 


362 


The  following  table  shows  the  present  value  of  school  property,  by 
counties,  exclusive  of  movable  property  and  school  lands: 

Valice  of  school  property. 


Countv. 


1904. 


1907. 


Hawaii 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Total 


$126, 100 

61,500 

139,500 

16,300 

$167,660 

179.750 

357,982 

63,110 

343,400         768,502 


During  the  period  from  June  30,  1904,  to  June  30,  1907,  the  increase 
in  value  has  been  $425,102. 

All  school  lands  have  been  located  and  catalogued.  Many  school 
lots  have  been  resurveyed  and  titles  secured.  A  card  index  system 
has  been  adopted,  giving  ready  reference  to  titles  B^d  Iraoafers. 
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The  Territory  spent  for  school  purposes,  aside  from  moneys  appro- 
priated from  the  loan  fund,  the  following  amounts: 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

1903-4 $409,048.84 

1904-5 336,358.59 

1905-6 361,458.99 

1906-7 349.933.14 

The  amoimts  spent,  however,  have  not  kept  a  proportionate  pace 
with  the  increase  in  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  cost  of  instruction 
per  capita,  which,  in  1904,  was  $28.27;  in  1905,  $22.12;  in  1906, 
$22.42;  and  in  1907,  $20.41. 

Industrial  work  nas  been  emphasized  and  interest  aroused  and 
sustained.  Last  year,  out  of  7,708  eirls  in  the  schools,  7,425  were 
instructed  in  sewing  and  one-half  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  engaged 
in  as:ricultural  work  of  some  sort.  It  is  hoped  during  the  next  year  to 
establish  cooking  departments  in  several  of  the  schools.  Wherever 
possible,  schools  will  be  eciuipped  with  tools,  and  all  minor  repairs  on 
Duildings  and  fences  wHl  be  made  by  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers.  Elementary  instruction  in  manual  work  will  be  Jgiven. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  different 
manual  courses  in  the  public  schools: 

Industrial  work  in  public  schools. 


a^..rj«»      Knifo 
S«^"«-  I  work. 


Hawaii 1,950  I 

Maui 1,452  I 

Oahu 3,045  ! 

Kauai 978  !. 

Total '  7,425 


64 

80 

194 


Agricul- 
ture. 


2,579 
1.339 
3,188 
1,156 


344  8,262 


Lauhala 

and 

bamboo 

work. 

Other 
manual 
training. 

Singing 
tonic- 
sol-fa. 

Other 
singing. 

122 

111 

47 

1,042 

1,130 

2,187 

269 

3,352 
2,206 
5,229 
1,694 

3,687 
1,603 
1,908 
1,666 

280 

4,628 

12,383 

8,864 

Draw- 
ing. 


3,862 
2,025 
5,390 
2,198 

13,476 


The  standard  of  instruction  has  been  raised  and  certificated  teach- 
ers are  being  placed  in  positions  formerly  held  by  uncertificated 
teachers.  In  the  last  pnnted  report  of  this  Department,  it  was 
shown  that  on  one  island  36  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  uncertifi- 
cated.    Such  a  condition  should  never  again  exist. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  lower  grades  is,  overwhelmingly  large.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  study  here,  without  the  great  expense  involved  by 
going  abroad,  should  induce  many  of  our  children  to  take  the  courses 
offered. 

Pupils  in  public  schools'  according  to  course  of  study. 


Receiving  grade. 

Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

OiadeV 

OndeVI 

OiftdeVII 

VIII 


Hawaii.      Maui. 


Oahu.    i   Kauai. 


Total. 


2.408 

1.026 

1.132 

G04 

758 

601 

046 

389 

421 

266 

127  . 

91 

40 

41 

34 

24 

19  ; 

8 

33  ! 


8 


5,618 


2,968 


1.456 

1,404 

1,044 

842 

494 

340 

260 

120 

87 

110 

119 


789 

483 

360 

287 

178 

99 

53 

26 

11 


6,276  I        2,286 


6,679 

3,623 

2,663 

2,164 

1,360 

657 

394 

204 

125 

110 

160 


V 


i7a3& 


668 
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NationaJUiiy  cfpapik  m  fdboob. 


Nationality. 


HawaiiazL 

Part  Hawaiian. . 

American 

British 

German 

Portoffoese 

Scandinavian 

Japanese 

Cmnese 

Porto  Rican 

Koreans 

Othef  foreigners. 


Total. 


Public. 


1906. 


ig07. 


4,045 

2,382 

467 

142 

144 

3,230 

63 

3,578 

1,480 

338 


202 


16,110 


3,980 

2,462 

423 

06 

147 

3,267 

40 

4.236 

1,667 

317 

140 

405 


17,138 


Private. 


TotaL 


1006.. 


800 

1,040 

502 

81 

110 

1,233 

38 

no 

603 


104 


5,230 


1907. 


001 
981 
557 
103 
118 
1,043 
21 
730 
678 


4 
146 


4,M5 


1907. 


4,472 

101 

4,207 

2,002 


M6 


5,330  I      21,S88 


4,9H 
2,341 

m 
m 


22, 4B 


Percentage  of  nationalities  in  tchooUt  1907, 


Nationality. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian.. 

American 

British 

German 

Portuffuose 

Scandinavian 

JapanoflO 

Chlneflc 

Porto  Rican 

Korean 

Other  foroigiiors. 


Total 


Percentage  of  total 
attendance. 


Public 
schools. 


17.50 

10.96 

1.88 

.43 

.06 

14.50 

.22 

18.86 

7.43 

1.37 

.  66 

1.81 


Private 
schools. 


4.41 

4.15 

2.49 

.46 

.53 

4.64 

.00 

3.26 

3.02 

".02* 


AU 
schools. 


21.91 

15.11 

4.37 

.80 

1.10 

10.14 

.31 

22.11 

10.45 

1.37 

.68 

2.47 


Percent- 
age of 
public 
school 

attend- 
ance. 


22.93 

14.36 

2.47 

.56 

.86 

19.00 

.29 

24.72 

tf.73 

1.85 

.87 

2.36 


Increase. 


100.00  ,      100.00 


Number. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

increase. 

Number. 

Pweent- 
ageeC 
total 

115 

50.00 

80 

6.46 

34 

46 

1178 

90.  QB 

3 

.24 
1.43 

18 

14 

616! 

658 

52.67 
14.24 

178 

1 

21 

9.13 

140 

ii.92 
13.04 

163 

1 

1,249 

100.00 

230 

loaoo 

COJ^IiEGK   OF  AGRICUJ^TURE  AND   MECHANIC   ARTS. 

By  act  24  of  the  legislative  session  of  1907  was  established  the 
College  of  A^culture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  college  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  five  regents,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  the  term  of  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  incumbents.  The  purposes  of  the  college,  as  set  forth  in  the 
act  creating  it,  are — 

To  give  thorough  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences 
connected  therewith,  and  such  instruction  in  other  branches  of  advanced  learning  u 
the  board  of  regents  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  to  give  such  military 
instruction  as  the  Federal  Government  may  require.  The  standard  of  instruction 
in  each  course  shall  be  equal  to  that  given  and  reauired  by  similar  colleges  on  the 
mainland,  and  upon  the  successful  completion  of  tne  prescribed  course  the  board  of 
regents  are  authorized  to  confer  a  corresponding  degree  upon  all  students  who  shall 
become  entitled  thereto. 

The  legislature  appropriated,  from  the  loan  fund,  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of  apparatus,  fixtures,  etc.,  and 
$15,000  from  the  general  revenues  of  tne  Territory,  $10,000  of  which 
is  to  be  for  salaries  and  $5,000  for  general  exf  "*** V 

The  board  of  regents  has  been  appointed  ^«^  %||:  of  selecting 

a  site  and  putting  the  institution  in  working 
way.    Mucn  interest  has  been  manifested  b 
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college,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  good  results  will  flow  from  it. 

With  the  aid  that  this  institution  should  receive  from  the  Federal 

Government,  under  its  munificent  system  of  endowing  agricultural 

colleges,  a  most   thorough  system   of  practical  instruction  can  be 

built  up,  the  equal  of  any  that  obtains  in  our  sister  Territories.     This 

being  a  subtropical  country,  the  problems  that  will  be  presented 

here  will  be  unique,  and  their  working  out  will  be  watched  with 

much  interest. 

PUBIilC  lilBRABY. 

The  legislative  session  of  1907  laid  the  foundation  for  a  public 
library,  the  Territory  at  present  having  no  library  of  an  entirely 
public  nature.  The  Territory  owns  many  books,  gathered  during 
the  time  of  the  various  governments  that  have  existed  here,  which 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  public  library. 
Isolated  as  this  commimity  is,  the  need  for  such  an  institution,  with 
branches  scattered  throughout  the  Territory  if  possible,  is  at  once 
apparent,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  school  children  of  the 
communitv.  The  act  of  the  legislature  establishing  the  library  aims 
to  meet  tnis  want,  and  for  the  first  two  years  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  has  been  made  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
library. 

ARCHIVES. 

The  archives  building,  after  considerable  delay,  was  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  commissioners  by  the  superintendent  of  pubUc 
works  August  23,  1906.  The  board  took  immediate  possession, 
opened  the  building  for  pubUc  inspection  on  August  24,  and  the  worK 
or  removing  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  and  of  the  different 
sessions  of  the  legislature  from  the  attic  of  the  capitol  building  began 
on  August  27,  1906.  These  documents  are  now  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  vault.  Considerable  time  was  taken  in  this  work, 
as  both  the  foreign  office  and  legislative  papers  were,  especially  those 
of  the  earlier  penods,  in  a  badly  mixed  state.  With  the  foreign  office 
papers  were  a  number  of  documents  of  other  departments,  which  were 
segregated  and  arranged  under  their  proper  headings. 

There  still  remains  to  be  removed  to  the  archives  building  a  large 
number  of  papers  and  books  now  stored  in  several  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  capitol  building,  consisting  of  archives  of  the  interior 
department,  post-office,  custom-house,  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  a  number  of  boxes  of  mixed  papers  that  were  collected 
at  Hilo. 

The  indexing  of  the  foreign  office  papers  is  now  in  progress  and  will 
be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them,  and  each  document,  imder  the  cross  system  of 
indexing,  takes  from  one  to  five  and  six  cards  according  to  its  nature, 
this  work  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  is  completed,  after  which  the  interior  office  papers  will  be 
taken  up  for  indexing,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

Among  the  papers  now  on  file  there  are  many,  both  official  and 
private,  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  early  days,  such  as  the  journals 
of  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  political  adviser  to  the  King;  the 
itch  book  of  the*  Hon.  G.  P.  Judd  while  on  his  mission  abroad, 
';  also  that  of  the  mission  of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Lee.  1855 ;  the  early 
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diptomatic  complications  as  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  of  ihe 
foreign  office;  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Hon.  R,  C.  Wyllie, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  1845  to  1885,  with  Admiral  Thomas, 
Lord  George  Paulet,  and  many  othersj  together  with  other  documents 
too  numerous  to  ipention,  aQ  of  which  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to  publish  some  or  these  in 
phlet  form  as  soon  as  possible. 


JUDICIARY    I>EI'ABTMENT. 


P^» 


For  several  years,  owing  mainly  to  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
higher  courts,  tlie  enactment  of  needed  legislation,  and  iniprovement 
in  conditions  generally,  the  courts  have  run  smoothly  and  effectively. 
One  change  in  the  appointing  power  may  be  mentioned.  Two  years 
ago  the  legislatxire  transferred  the  appointment  of  district  magistrates 
mun  the  ffovemor  to  the  cliief  justice.  Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  tne  executive  and  administrative  officers  of  the  courts- 
clerks,  bailiffs,  stenographers,  interpreters,  etc.— and  in  organizatioa 
'  and  distribution  of  work  in  the  central  offices  of  the  departnienl, 
■which  have  produced  excellent  results  In  Hawaii  there  is  mudi 
centralization  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  as  well  as  in 
the  executive,  although  this  is  a  feature  that  is  gradually  pasfang 
away.  The  chief  justice  is  the  head  of  the  department  as  "well  as  oi 
the  supreme  court;  there  is  a  clerk  at  the  head  of  the  clerical  foree, 
..and  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts  of  record  are  deputies  under  him. 
There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  system.  There 
has  never  been  aiiy  loss  of  funds  worth  mentioning  through  the  dis- 
honesty or  carelessness  of  the  clerks  in  this  department,  althougli 
laiw  sums  of  money  are  handled  in  the  aggregate. 

The  work  of  all  the  courts  is  practicallv  up  to  date.     For  several 

^ears  the  supreme  court  was  behind  its  calendar,  but  for  two  vears  it 
as  kept  up  with  the  cases  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  its  con- 
tinuing to  do  so.  The  first  circuit  court,  which,  for  a  longer  period, 
was  farther  behind  in  its  work  than  the  supreme  court,  has  practically 
caught  up  with  its  calendar.  At  present  a  case  begun  in  any  couFl 
may  pass  with  dispatch  through  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction  and 
the  higher  courts  of  appeal.  In  perhaps  no  iunsdiction  is  litigation 
more  expeditious,  inexpensive,  and  assured  or  a  just  result,  in  so  far 
as  care  and  honesty  of  purpose  can  secure  such  an  end,  than  in  Hawaii. 
Three  years  ago  the  supreme  court  adopted  new  rules  which  have 
been  amended  to  some  extent  since,  with  a  view  to  separating  more 
distinctly  the  work  of  that  court  from  the  work  of  the  lower  courts 
and  expediting  the  taking,  hearing,  and  disposition  of  appeals.  These 
have  assisted  greatly  in  the  dispatch  of  judicial  businpss.  The 
employment  of  additional  stenographers  under  legislative  authority 
has  aided  also  to  some  extent.  In  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  , 
trials  as  a  rule  have  been  conducted  in  a  businesslike  way  by  the 
judges  and  attorneys,  but  in  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
prolong  trials  unnecessarily,  which  is  much  to**tidmlored,  but  is  v^ 
wholly  avoidable.     Some  legislation  has  he-  *%4to  check  t 

tendency.  For  instance,  tlie  trial  judges 
control  over  the  examination  of  jurors  u^ 
view  to  preventing  unnecessary  extension 
well  as  unnecessary  diaagreeableness  to  jft 
some  who  ought  to  be  accepted  as  jurors. 
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judiciary  department,  exclusive  of  salaries^  is  for  jurors'  fees  in  the 
circuit  courts.  These  have  recently  been  increased  from  $2  to  $3  a 
day,  but  they  can  not  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  costs,  as  is  the 
general  practice  elsewhere. 

The  amount  of  litigation  in  Hawaii  is  perhaps  greater  in  proportion 
to  population  than  in  most  other  jurisdictions.  With  a  population 
of,  say,  between  150,000  and  175,000,  there  are  tried  annually  on  an 
average  in  the  supreme  court  about  125  cases,  mostly  civil ;  in  the  five 
circuit  courts  about  1,500,  of  which  1,000  are  civil  and  500  criminal, 
and  in  the  twenty-nine  district  courts  about  11,000,  of  which  1,500 
are  civil  and  9,500  criminal.  The  percentage  of  convictions  in  crim- 
inal cases  is  large,  being  about  70  per  cent.  This  is  true  even  in 
homicidal  cases.  In  1906,  in  which  the  number  of  such  cases  was 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year,  there  were  13  convictions  in  15 
trials  for  murder,  and  7  convictions  in  11  trials  for  manslaughter. 
During  that  year  there  was  a  falling  off  of  about  25  per  cent  in 
criminal  cases  in  general,  due  apparently  to  a  decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  county  police  systems  that  was  perhaps  in  part  a  result 
of  the  election  of  county  sheriff  and  deputy  sneriffs  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  coimty  government.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  this  tendency 
will  be  overcome,  and  that  all  elective  officers  of  these  classes  will  be  aa 
efficient  as  appointive  officers  have  been. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  building  up  of  law  libraries 
for  the  use  of  the  courts  and  members  of  the  bar.  The  library  of  the 
supreme  court  now  contains  nearly  9,000  volumes.  An  unusually 
large  appropriation  has  recently  been  made  by  the  legislature,  and 
special  arrangements  have  been  effected  for  exchanges  of  sets  of 
Hawaiian  reports  with  publishers.  The  librarv  will  soon  have  prac- 
tically all  the  English  and  American  reports,  besides  many  volumes 
of  text-books,  encyclopedias,  statutes,  and  digests.  The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  firth  circuit  courts  have  small  well-selected  libraries 
which  contain  in  the  aggregate  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  the 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  law  books  for  them  have  recently 
been  mcreased. 

The  jurisdiction  of  commissioners  of  private  ways  and  water  rights 
was  transferred  to  the  circuit  judges  W  the  last  legislature.  This 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  simplification  of  the  judicial  system 
by  doing  away  with  one  class  of  courts.  It  leaves  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion in  connection  with  private  ways  and  water  rights  low,  as  it  was 
before,  and  even  reduces  it;  it  also  preserves  the  elastic  jurisdiction 
of  an  equitable  nature  which  such  courts  possessed;  at  the  same  time 
it  secures  a  higher  class  of  judges  for  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction. 
The  courts  of  the  commissioners  were  established  half  a  century  ago 
imder  conditions  which  have  largely  passed  away,  and  thus  there  is 
no  longer  need  of  special  tribunafe  for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
over  subiects  of  this  nature. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  tried  in  the  Territo- 
rial supreme  court,  in  the  5  circuit  courts  (7  judges),  and  in  the  29 
district  courts  in  six  complete  calendar  years  since  the  establish- 
ment (June  14,  1900),  of  Territorial  government.  It  does  not  include 
cases  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  Hawaii  or  in  special  Ter- 
ritorial courts  such  as  the  land  registration  court,  the  courts  of  com- 
missioners of  private  ways  and  water  rights,  and  commissioners  of 
boundaries. 
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Work  of  Territorial  courU. 

TOTAL  CASES  IN  ALL  COURTS. 


^ 

1901. 

1902.        190.1. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Avence. 

f^rimlXial  Cft*«  .,  r  r  ,,...,. . 

10,778 
2,259 

10,974     10.037 
2,797       2. 834 

10,070 

10,102 

7,446 
2,690 

0,901 
2.796 

Civil  cases 

3,655 

2,542 

' 

Total 

13,037 

13,771 

12,871 

13,725 

12,644 

10,136 

12,697 

CASES  CLASSIFIED  BY  COURTS. 


Supxeme  court. 
Circuit  courts.. 
District  courts. 


Total. 


100 

1,418 

11,519 


120  99  149  135  141 

1,699  I    1,330      1,714      1.317       1,428 


11,952  :  11,442 


13,087  j  13,771  I  12,871 


11,862  11,193  !  8,567 
13,725  !  12,644  10,136 


NATIONALITY  OF  PERSONS  CONVICTED. 


Chinese.... 
Japanese... 
Portuguese 
Hawaiians. 
Others 


Total, 


1,762 
2,485 
531 
2,155 
1,834 


1,540 
2,229 
427 
1,693 
1,542 


1,331 
2,081 
451 
1,526 
1,313 


1,555 

2,101 

427 

1,562 

1,242 


2,142 
1,968 
441 
1,565 
1,361 


1,187 
996 
237 
800 

1,153 


8,767  I    7,431  ,    6,702      6,887       7,497  ,     4,466 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 


Charged . . 
Convicted. 


592    ; 

310  ' 


609 
294 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  CHASTITY. 


124 

1,484 

U,08» 


13,607 


1,980 

419 

1,566 

1,407 


6,900 


Charged.. 
Convicted , 


310 
172 


360 
220 


347 

224 


295 
191 


307 
199 


196 
115 


302 
1S6 


GAMBLING. 


Charged 3,344       2.KC7       3,207 

Convicted 2.068,    2.210       2.057 


3,753       3,885       2,683 
2,570       2,991       1,559 


3,289 


LIQUOR  SELLING  AND  DISTILLING. 


Churned . . 
Convicted . 


I 
314  !         197  234  .320  282  104 


192 


>  . 


I 


121  137 


1 


1 1 


158 


3S 


241 

137 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Charged 2 ,  232 

Convicted 2, 145 


1,718       1.517 
1,630       1,4.37 


1 .  2GS 
1,188 


1.2,36 
1,198 


1.008 
885 


1,413 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Charged 3.207       2..S<U       2.6<n 

Convicted 2. .309       1.085       1.710 


2,187 
1.521 


CASES  TRIED  IN  DISTRICT  COUP' 


Civil I        <)68       1.299       1.935! 

Criminal 10,551      10.ui3       0..-.07'    *" 


Total '  11. .519      11,«'«'>     11.442     It 


^ 
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Work  of  Territori^  courK— Continued. 
CRIMINAL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS. 


1    U»l. 

'?;s; « 

1904. 

iwt.     laot. 

A«™gB. 

a,  887 

!;S!  f.S 

cSK^v.-.v.::::::::;::: 

:::;;:::::;:::::  t^\ 

fliSil 

CASES  TRIED  IN  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 


cvn. 

1 

74, 
108  < 

53 

107  1 

26l> 
241 

63 

3D' 
S3i 

m 

67 

S^ 

'■!5 

787  1 

'470 

820. 

^ 

1,418 

''"i 

1,330; 

1,714 

1,317  1 

1,428 

CASES  TRIED  IN  SUPREME  COURT. 


0.._pp-.„„,.. 

.,»pU..., 

!3 

1 

17 
13 

SrS:::;::: 

■         21 

'5 

Ollgliul 

S 

Total 

;  "" 

110 

m{     i« 

m 

1.1 

12. 

>  iDcluding  arlgioBl  writs. 

COURT  OF  LAND  REGISTRATION. 

The  Torrens  system  of  land  r^istratioQ  has  been  in  operation  in 
Hawaii  since  October,  1903,  ana  the  act  establishing  it,  which  is 
substantially  a  copy  of  the  Ma^achusetts  act,  is  now  embodied  in  the 
Revised  Laws  as  chapter  164.  It  is  constituted  in  a  separate  court 
for  the  trial  of  such  petitions  as  may  be  brought  to  register  title  to 
land.  Up  to  July  1,  1907,  there  were  124  petitions  filed  for  land 
re^tration. 

Private  parties  who  are  about  to  buy  land  are  ieamine  the  use  of  the 
act  in  compelling  the  seller  to  furnish  a  regiaterea  title.  Home 
owners  are  using  the  act  to  register  title  to  their  homes  as  additional 
safeguard  and  security.  As  a  rule,  the  seller  ia  annoyed  at  the 
requirement,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  buyer  in  majiy  cases 
congratulates  himself  on  the  means  of  compelling  the  seller  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  curing  more  or  less  serious  defects  of  title  discovered  in 
'^"  process  of  registnition. 

Tactical  working  <if  tJie  act  is  simplified  in  the  Territory  by  the 

t  the  court  has  its  headquarters  in  Honolulu,  where  all  the  ses- 

)  court  huve  Ijecn  held  uj>  to  date,  and  by  the  fact  that 

IB  record  oliice  for  the  registry  of  conveyances  and  for 

t  certificatt's  of  title. 

rience  with  the  act  has  demonstrated  its  applica- 

V  of  the  community.     The  difficulties  with  titles 

"^  as  defects  in  title  and  defects  in  description, 

imsBttling  boundaries  asit  iama^\,VVc<.%<'sSS!&. 
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In  examining  titles  the  court  officii  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
►  rely  on  a  statute  to  (jui*t  titles  to  land  enacted  in  1S4G,  wliereby  the 
I-  title  to  all  the  lands  in  the  Kingdom  was  divided  between  tiie  Kine, 
,  the  people,  and  the  private  landowners.  No  sArch  need  be  made 
prior  to  these  records,  from  which  all  titles  take  their  source.  It  will 
1  ^us  be  obiwrved  that  it  is  convenient  to  renter  title  at  tliis  date,  and 
!■  to  keep  the  title  from  any  further  complication  by  reason  of  the 
[  uncertainty  of  any  record  titles  in  Hawaii  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
I  common  law. 

I  The  common  law  of  inheritance  prevails  here,  regulated  by  a 
ijttatute  of  descent.  When  persons  (iie  iutestate  there  is  no  saf^uard 
[>jgainst  unknown  heirs  appearing  after  an  attorney  has  carefully 
HKxamined  a  title  and  declared  it  marketable,  based  on  affidavits 
r  before  him.  The  aSidaWts  nuiv  contain  mistakes  and  some^mes 
t.be  fabe  and  misleading  through  ignorance  or  design.  Under  the 
Ancient  Hawaiian  custom  the  line  of  descent  was  traced  througji  the 
(•mother,  and  this  proved  an  eminently  practical  rule  until  the  intro- 
i  tluction  by  Xew  England  lawyers  of  the  common  law  as  a  guide  to 
I  decision  and  statutes,  making  the  descent  as  in  common-law  countries, 
»■  The  s^-steni  here  has  also  fumi^ed  a  means  of  quieting  title  in 
'<Gase:j  where  the  possessor  depends  upon  adverse  possession  for  his 
title;  or  where  deeds  unacknowledged  are  the  basis  of  the  claim  of 
title.  Unreleased  rights  of  dower  and  uiireleaaed  morteages  are 
broJifrht  tn  f  he  attention  of  the  owners  while  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  s'.Tiir^'  r.'!-H^i-s. 

After  these  defects  are  once  cured  they  vill  not  ooonr  again  in  tht 
title  without  being  evident  in  the  certificate. 

Aside  from  the  defects  in  title,  there  are  many  defects  in  deecripticm. 
The  court  requires  accuracy  in  description  of  the  starting  point  as  weD 
as  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land.  This  gives  the  petitioner  a  means  of 
checking  the  kind  of  work  his  own  surveyor  has  mmished  to  him  and 
enables  him  to  com])el  accuracy  from  his  employed  expert,  who  may 
have  sometimes  tried  to  hasten  work  at  the  expense  of^accuracy. 

The  court  has  published  a  manual  containing  a  copy  of  the  act  and 
information  as  to  costs  and  forms.  This  manual  is  furnished  free 
upon  application  of  parties  interested. 

JUVENILE  COURT. 

The  first  legislation  in  this  Territory  looking  to  the  formation  of 
a  separate  juvenile  court  was  embodied  in  act  28  of  session  laws  of 
1905.     By  this  act  all  circuit  judges  and  district  magistrates  ^ 


|;  title! 


given  power  to  release  on  parole,  in  the  charge  of  probation  o£Scei8, 

'      ■'         eof  IC  .... 

nate  s        ,  .     

ally  have  been  expected  this  work  has  fallen  chieflf 


all  persons  under  the  age  of  16  years  convicted  of  any  crime  or  mift- 
demeanor,  and  to  terminate  such  parole  for  cause,  ^umi^t  natur- 

'  ieSt^^^^AA  dislriet    j 


magistrate  of  Honolulu.     The  legislation,  thoug> 

has  proved  successful  beyond  even  the  hope  of  i 

During  the  two  years  since  the  establishmq 

juvenile  cases  have  been  tried,  divided  as  to  se4 
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The  offenses  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
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Offenses  for  which  children  were  tried  in  juvenile  court,  Jidy  1,  1906 y  to  July  7,  1907. 


Assault  and  battery 14 

Disobedience 20 

Grambling 41 

Idle  and  dissolute 65 

lArceny 96 

Malicious  injury 14 


Profane  language 3 

Truancy *. 66 

Other  offenses 10 


Total 319 


A  few  words,  however,  should  be  said  as  to  the  charge  of  "idle  and 
dissolute.''  This  is  an  omnibus  charge,  taking  the  place  among  juve- 
niles that  vagrancy  is  compelled  to  occupy  among  adidts.  Until 
within  three  montHs  or  so  it  was  the  only  cnarge  upon  which  a  luve- 
nile  might  be  committed  on  indeterminate  sentence;  and  th^  results  of 
such  sentence  proved  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  determinate- 
term  sentences  that  this  charge  was  sought  in  preference  to  others 
when  possible.  Gambling  holds  quite  a  prominent  position,  and  tru- 
ancy IS  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  common  offense  and  one  which  appar- 
ently has  been  left  entirely  to  this  court  to  handle. 

Just  twice  as  many  boys  have  been  admitted  to  probation  as  have 
been  committed  without  probation.  Usually  boys  have  been  com- 
mitted without  probation  oecause  they  have  served  one  term  of  pro- 
bation, been  discharged,  and  again  been  brought  before  the  court  on 
another  offense,  or  having  been  granted  probation  they  have  been 
surrendered  by  the  probation  officer  for  having  broken  their  parole. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  probation: 


Results  of  probation  July  1,  1905,  to  July  1,  1907. 

Boys. 

GirlB. 

Served  probation  and  dischareed 

Ill 

24 

3 

8 

7 

Surrendered  and  committed 

6 

Left  country 

Pendlni?  under  probation ... ,.,,.,.,.,,., 

3 

Total 

146 

16 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  granted  parole  have  served 
their  terms  and  been  discharged,  while  but  16  per  cent  have  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  probation  officers  and  committed.  The  year  1906  is 
the  only  entire  year  during  which  the  act  has  been  in  effect.  Dur- 
ing that  year  the  court  had  m  consideration  110  cases.  Of  these  cases 
84  were  boys  and  26  girls.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  the  work  of  the  court  has  greatly  increased.  During  this  period 
there  have  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  156  cases, 
of  which  139  were  boys  and  17  girls. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  is  due,  primarily,  to  the 
increased  activity  of  the  police  department,  especially  in  gathering 
m)  a  somewhat  numerous  and  extremely  undesirable  band  of  petty 
tiueves.  Of  the  boys  arrested,  60  were  Drought  before  the  court  on 
charge  of  larceny. 

^far  more  difficult  problem  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  cases 
to  do  with  delinquent  girls.     The  comparatively  poor  show- 
placed   under  probation   arises  from  several   causes, 
ly  be  named  the  following:  (1)  The  disinclination  of 
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officers  to  arrest  girl  offenders.  Often  young  girls  who  might  be 
saved  if  checked  m  the  commencement  of  a  downward  career  are 
allowed  to  escape  because  the  officers  do  not  wish  to  appear  over- 
harsh.  (2)  Where  girls  are  concerned  parents  are  much  more  loath 
to  see  the  offenders  committed  to  the  industrial  school  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  boys.  (3)  Girls  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  further 
and  faster  than  boys,  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  check  than  ue 
boys. 

However,  the  work  is  not  without  its  hopeful  features,  and  the 
act  has  proved  of  great  value  in  a  few  cas^s.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
record  of  the  present  year  that  4  girls  have  during  the  period 
served  their  probation  and  been  discharged. 

That  the  act  has  been  more  successful  than  might  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  111  boys  have  served  their  pro- 
bation and  been  discharged.  But  still  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  of  the  111  boys  who  have  thus  served  their  terms  of  probation 
only  15  have  been  brought  before  the  court  again  imder  any  other 
charge.  This,  more  than  any  other  ar^ment,  shows  the  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large  of  this  start  in  juvenile  legislation.  The 
work  among  a  people  composed  of  so  many  different  races  as  our 
own  is  necessarily  attended  by  manv  difficulties  and  by  numerous 

Eroblems  not  met  with  elsewhere.     One  by  one  these  problems  are 
eing  solved. 

OAHU  PRISON  AND  JATL. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  total  expenditures  of  Oahu  prison 
and  Honolulu  Jail,  inclusive  of  all  salaries,  amounted  to  $49,823.12, 
divided  as  follows:  Pay  of  guards  and  lunas  of  prisoners,  $21,465.69, 
and  support  of  prisoners,  $28,357.43. 

The  appropriations  for  all  the  jails  and  lockups  throughout  the 
Territory  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to 
$191,840,  of  which  there  has  been  drawn  the  amount  of  $179,839.29, 
leaving  a  balance  of  §12,000.71.  A  groat  saving  was  effected  in  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  prisoners,  as  $10,115.73  of  tliis  appropri- 
ation of  $100,000  for  the  biennial  period  remains  untouched.  The 
remainder  of  the  balance  consists  of  undrawn  moneys  for  the  pay  of 
the  jailors  and  ^ards  and  prison  lunas. 

The  cost  of  the  care  of  prisoners  at  Oahu  prison  and  Honolulu  Jail 
for  the  fiscal  year  was  $49,823.12,  representing  a  total  imprisonment 
of  90,630  (laA^s,  the  daily  cost  per  prisoner  being,  therefore,  54j 
cents.  This  cost  is  lower  than  that  for  the  previous  3"ear  by  1  f  f  cents 
per  prisoner  per  day. 

The  total  receij>ts  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  amounted  to  $9,378.47, 
divided  as  follows:  Fines  and  costs,  $1,693.07;  United  States  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  supj)ort  of  Federal  prisoners,  $5,330.50;  support  of 
county  prisoners,  $2,226.22;  Government  realizations,  $128.68. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  Honolulu  Jail  54 
Territorial  prisoners   and    13   Territorial   committed  prisoners,  and 

during  the  hscal  year  there  were  received  711  prisoners  and  70  ; 

for  commitment,  a  total  of  848.     During  the  same  period  the 
States  prisoners  were  as  follows:  Committed  prisoners  on  ' 
the   opening  of  the  period,   6;  prisoners  on  hand,    13;  coi 
persons   received   during   the   fiscal   year,    151;  prisoners 
during  the  year,  34 ;  total  United  States  prisoners  and  ooi 
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204;  grand  total,  1,052.  During  the  same  period  there  were  dis- 
charged 782  Territorial  prisoners  and  182  Federal.  The  total  num- 
ber discharged  during  the  year  was,  therefore,  964.  This  left  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  y;ear  66  pnaoners  and  committed  people  held  under 
Territorial  authority,  and  22  United  States  detentions,  or  a  total 
of  88. 

At  Oahu  prison  there  were  in  custody  for  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, at  the  opening  of  the  fiscfd  year,  176  criminal  prisoners,  and 
during  the  year  50  were  received.  The  discbarges  numbered  68. 
For  the  Federal  Government  there  were  in  custody  4  criminal  prison- 
ers at  the  closing  of  the  fiscal  year;  during  the  year  3  prisoners  were 
received  and  2  were  discharged.  There  were  in  the  prison  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  158  Territorial  criminal  prisoners  and  6  United 
States  criminal  prisoners,  a  total  of  163. 

The  lai^est  number  of  prisoners  in  Oahu  Penitentiary  and  Hono- 
lulu Jail  during  the  fiscal  year  was  288,  on  August  21,  1906.  The 
smallest  number  was  244,  on  January  28  1907,  The  dsiW  averse  of 
prisoners  during  the  fiscal  year  at  the  Oanu  prison  and  Honolulu  Jail 
was  264;  the  daily  average  of  sick  was  38. 

The  percentf^e  of  nationalities  was  as  follows:  Hawaiians,  male, 
17.53;  Hawaiians,  female,  1.20;  Japanese,  male,  26,70;  Japanese, 
female,  .79;  Chinese,  male,  20.71;  other  nationalities,  male,  32.67; 
and  other  nationalities,  female,  .40;  total  100  per  cent. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  labor  done  by  the  convicted  prisoners 
was  distributed  as  follows:  On  roads  and  in  the  quarries  and  parks, 
35,354  days;  Oahu  prison  and  Honolulu  Jail  male  Bervanta  and  manu- 
facturers, 22,516  days;  manufacture  of  hats  and  clothing  by  women, 
3,642  days;  police  station  servants,  2,561  days;  total,  73,073  days. 
The  total  number  of  days  of  imprisomnent  of  convicted  prisoners 
was  86,448.  The  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  Rest  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  15,408  days;  sickness,  6,346  days;  enti7 
into  prison,  802  days;  dark  cell  punishment,  308  days;  under  death 
sentence,  509  days;  total,  2.f,373  days. 

The  general  average  of  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  fair;  the 
percentage  of  sickness  was  17,38,  and  there  were  5  deaths  recorded 
tor  the  ^al  year. 

BOARD  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  and  labor  problems  of  Hawaii  have  been  live 
issues  ever  smce  the  agricultural  industries  of  this  country  attained 
such  a  magnitude  that  the  native  Hawaiian  supply  of  labor  became 
insufficient  to  carry  them  on.  For  half  a  century  tne  resources  of  the 
government  and  trie  ingenuity  of  its  officials  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  inducing  desirable  immigrants  of  the  laboring  class  to  settle 
on  the  islands. 

Immigranls  Iiave  come  to  Hawaii  from  many  European  countries — 
Norway,  Germany,  Austria.  Itfily,  Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the 
Azores— from  Manchuria,  Korea,  China,  Japan,  the  New  Hebrides, 
Solomon  andlflflJWCt  idands   and  Porto  Rico,  wnile  both  whites  and 


negroes  lM^^^HH^iit«d  '  i  the  United  States.     Approximately 

I,     ISOjWM""^^^^^^^™*  *""  aght  to  the  islands,  and  a  conserv- 

l^ati^  ig  them  here  is  approximately 

^^^-  une  a  country  that  the  govern- 
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ment  and  the  plantation  intereBts  have  not  oonaideKed  as  a  aoomeol 
sapply  of  settlers  and  lal;K>raTB.  That  they  hays  been  repeated^ 
diMKppomted  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  zeal  and  enaigy. 

Hawaii  invites  very  little  voluntary  immigration  of  wMte  Taoes. 
It  is  isolated,  transportation  is  ezpensiYei  aod  the  eztent  of  tlis 
country  is  not  ^at  enough  to  attract  much  attention  or  4o  eieate 
any  extensive  immigration  from  Europe.  Without  aome  artificial 
stimulus  the  influx  of  any  settlers,  other  than  Japanese,  womld  be 
very  small. 

The  annexation  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  put  aaeod 
to  all  assisted  immi^tdon  of  whatever  race,  and  excluded  all  rhiwn 
laborers;  the  only  munigration  since  then  has  bem.  ef  Japanenn, 
which  nationality  had,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  annexaticoi,  estab- 
lished itself  here  m  considerable  numbers  and  acquired  large  buaineB 
interests.  This  being  the  case^  the  result  has  been  that  tbeie  ii 
necessarily  a  lar^  preponderatmg  element  of  Japanese  laborars  oa 
the  sugar  plantations. 

Not  only  is  the  plantation  woi^ing  force  largely  Aaiatioy  but  a 
secondary  Asiatic  population.  livin|^  on  the  first  toA  sara^ingiti 
needs,  has  come  into  tne  islanos,  has  mvaded  all  brandies  of  uidastiy. 
and  the  two  combined  now  form  the  largest  element  in  the  total 
population.  The  native  ^  Hawaiian  mechanics  and  laboren  hafe 
dunered  by  this  Japanese  invasion  to  a  very  ereat  degree.  A<M%ryr>^M 
to  the  census  of  1900  the  Japanese  numbered  61,111,  and  constitutes 
30.60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  islands  and  by  far  exoeeded 
all  other  nationalities  combined  in  the  number  engamd  in  agricut 
tural  pursuits.  The  effect  of  their  competition  upon^Sawaiian  and 
Caucasian  mechanics  is  well  shown  by  the  foUowmg  table: 

Persons  engaged  in  mechanical  occupcUionSf  by  races,  in  1890,  2896,  and  1900, 


Race. 


Hawaiians. 

Chinese 

Japanese.. 
Caucasians. 

Total 


1 

1890. 

1896. 

i9oa 

Number. 

902 

564 

42 

1,182 

Per  cent. 

33.5 

21.0 

1.6 

43.9 

Number. 

761 

220 

261 

1,123 

Percent 

32.2 

9.3 

11.0 

47.6 

JhLwber, 

005 

G20 

807 

1,612 

PereewL 
Ml 

i&e 

Ml 

a&7 

3,600 

100.0 

2,365 

100.0 

4,124 

loao 

Persistent  efforts  were  early  made  to  introduce  Polynesian  laborers, 
because  they  were  racially  related  to  the  Hawaiians,  but  the  results 
have  been  wholly  unsatisfactory.  About  2,000  of  these  people. 
mainly  from  the  Gilbert  Islands,  were  brought  in  at  the  expense  oi 
the  government  prior  to  1884,  but  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  as 
citizens  or  laborers,  and  they  have  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Of  all  the  immigrants  brought  to  the  islands,  the  Portuguese  from 
the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands  have  proved  the  best  citizens  and 
laborers;  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  an  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  law-abiding  element  in  the  population. 

That  there  is  still  a  demand  from  the  agricultural  industries  of 
Hawaii  for  more  laborers  is  the  strongest  criticism  that  could  be 
made  of  the  system  under  which  these  people  have  been  brought  to 
the  country,  and  under  which  they  have  worked. 

In  the  past  first  consideration  has  been  given  to  supplying  the 
plantations  with  needed  labor  and   too   little  attention  given  to 
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obtaining  a  permanent  laboring  population,  which,  while  independent 
so  far  as  homes  and  property  are  concerned,  would  be  as  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  tne  coimtry  as  their  employers. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  system  or  profit  sharing  or  of 
domiciling  immigrant  laborers  will  be  successful  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  providing  that  the  cooperation  of  the  planting  interests  is 
obtained,  for  labor  conditions  are  certainly  more  pleasant  than  are 
usually  foimd  in  other  coimtries.  There  is  the  certainty  of  regular 
employment,  school  advantages  are  better  and  more  abundant,  and 
the  general  standard  of  living  and  civilization  is  higher  than  in  other 
tropical  and  semitropical  regions. 

Even  under  the  present  plantation  system  many  plantations  allow 
the  laborers  the  use  of  ravine  sides  and  bottom  lands  as  a  general 
common  for  pasture.  Planters  possessing  this  advantage  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  retain  all  such  laborers  on  their  plantations. 

Tne  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  is  the  predominant  one,  and  the  plans 
for  immigration  must  be  made  with  the  idea  of  supplying  laborers 
to  work  on  the  plantatio^is.  In  order  to  make  such  plans  succeed, 
the  immigrants  should  be  settled  on  the  land  as  a  pennanent  work- 
ing population.  In  other  words,  they  should  be  domiciled.  By 
domiciling  the  laborer  is  meant  the  giving  to  him  or  allowing  him  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  can  create  a  home  without  being 
subject  to  the  possibility  of  dispossession  without  a  day's  notice. 

That  Hawaii  has  been  on  the  wrong  track  is  very  evident :  that  we 
are  behindhand  is  shown  in  the  efforts  already  made  bv  otner  coim- 
tries to  induce  immigration  and  the  offers  which  are  held  out  to  immi- 
^ants  to  become  permanent  settlers.  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile,  Peru,  the  Central  American  countries,  and  in  fact  all  tropical 
or  semitropical  countries  conducting  large  agricultural  enterprises 
are  bidding  for  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands  and  to  assist  m  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  industries  of  these  countries. 
The  labor  question  in  Chile  is  becoming  a  very  serious  one,  and  the 
Government  proposes  to  grant  liberal  land  concessions  to  settlers. 
The  Government  of  Ecuador  is  actively  engaged  in  importing  immi- 
grants and  has  set  apart  for  immigrants  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land 
rich  in  rubber  and  oyewoods  at  a  very  low  valuation. 

Much  of  the  present  sugar  land  of  Hawaii  has  been  made  produc- 
tive at  an  enormous  expense  and  great  risk  by  those  who  undertook 
the  development.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  irrigation 
works  and  in  the  building  of  pumping  plants  to  irrigate  the  arid  lands, 
which  would  otherwise  oe  useless  lor  any  purpose  whatsoever.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  planters  should  resent  any 
proposition  that  looks  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  plantations  or  to 
parting  with  any  of  the  land  which  they  have  thus  developed. 

Employers  or  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  other  localities,  par- 
ticularly m  the  United  States,  for  many  years  have  been  confronted 
with  labor  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  existing  in  Hawaii, 
and  have  considered  and  experimented  xC-ith  plans  looking  toward 
the  better  caring  for  their  employees,  and  it  is  becoming  recognized 
that  the  establishing  of  more  cordial  relations  between  employers 
and  employees — a  greater  interest  by  employers  in  the  welfare  of  . 
their  workmen — invariably  results  in  greater  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  a  greater  contentment,  and  a  disinclination  to 
change  their  condition  for  sUght  causes. 
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It  is  therefore  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  gratification  that 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Territorial  board  of  immigration, 
in  attempting  to  domicile  immigrant  labor,  have  been  so  well  and 
liberally  supported  by  the  sugar  mterests  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  not  intended  or  desired  that  any  experiments  of  a  radical  and 
sudden  nature  shall  be  tried,  but  that  the  changes  may  be  worked 
out  gradually  and  progressively. 

The  act  creating  the  board,  of  immigration  provides  that  "The 
board  of  immigration  shall  open  books  and  sohcit  subscriptions  of 
money  and  other  material  aid  from  {>ersons  and  corporationSy  to  be 
used  by  the  board  in  promoting  immigration  to  this  Territory."  It 
is  of  course  plain  to  every  one  that  the  agricultural  industries  of  this 
countn^  are  the  ones  that  will  be  directly  benefited  by  an  inunign- 
tion  of  laborers,  and  that  the  greatest  aid  in  assisting  immigrants  to 
the  Territory,  or  offering  them  means  of  earning  a  livefihood  after 
arrival,  must  be  the  plantation  interests.  At  present  there  is  com- 
plete harmony  between  such  interests  and  the  work  which  this  board 
IS  undertaking. 

The  creation  of  this  board  of  immigration  and  the  support  it  his 
received  in  developing  a  plaji  of  bringing  immi^ants  to  this  Terri- 
tory mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  Hawaii,  both  in  respect  to 
labor  conditions  and  the  civic  growth  of  the  coimtiy.  The  new 
experiment  has  thus  far  met  A^-ith  success.  The  problem  of  securing 
immigrants  of  a  desirable  class  is,  however,  very  complex,  and  diflS- 
culties  have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  arise,  and  unless  this  board 
is  supported  sincerely,  persistently,  and  unanimously  by  the  legis- 
lature, by  the  executive  officers  of  the  Territory,  and  by.  the  planta- 
tion and  commercial  interests  its  efforts  will  fail. 

Immecliatoly  upon  organization  the  board  undertook  to  ascertain 
fi'om  Iho  siigar-])lanting  interests  their  requirements  for  European 
labor,  particularly  Portuguoso,  and  the  inducements'  they  \v^ere  pre- 
pared to  liold  <nit  to  immigrants  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 
Sugar  plantations  applied  in  all  for  1,4S5  families  of  European 
laborers,  offering  various  terms  and  inducements,  depending  upon  the 
temn-e  Tuidor  which  they  held  their  lands. 

An  acre  of  land  in  fee  simple  was  offered  to  400  families;  an  acre 
of  land  under  paid-up  leases,  varA'ins:  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  was 
offered  to  425  families;  an  acre  of  land  imder  surrender  of  govern- 
ment leases  was  offered  to  495  families,  and  plantations  that  could 
offer  no  land  at  all  inidcr  any  conditions  applied  for  165  families  on 
the  basis  of  an  increases!  monthly  wage  over  that  offered  by  those 
who  intended  to  give  lands. 

Those  plantations  that  proposed  to  domicile  their  labor,  and  had 
offered  to  give  up  to  tlu*  imnngrant  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land — fee 
simple,  paid-up  lease,  or  surrender  of  government  lease — adopted  a 
form  of  homestead  and  farming  agreement  wliicli  embodied  all  of  the 
terms  and  inducements  which  they  w(Te  prepared  to  offer,  and  the 
covenants  and  conditions  which  they  expected  the  immigrants  to 
perform  in  order  to  accpiire  their  homes. 

Much  i)reliminarv  work  was  necessary  before  active  steps  could  be 
taken  to  seek  to  till  these  orders.     The  preliminaries  involved  a  tiij 
to  Washington  of  the  then  superintcndt^nt  of  immigratif  >^  ^  I^ 
Atkinson,  to  ascertain  definitely  from  the   Federal  9^ 
status  and  powers  of  the  board  of  immigration.     ItJ^  ' 
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that  if  the  board's  plans  met  with  approval  by  the  Federal  authorities 
Mr.  Atkinsqn  should  proceed  at  once  to  Europe  to  ascertain  the  possi- 
biUties  of  immigration  from  the  Azores  ana  Madeira  Islands^  from 
Italy  and  Spain.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  President 
and  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  the  proposals  of  the 
board,  and  assurances  of  support  and  cooperation  were  received  from 
them.  Unfortimately  Mr.  Atkinson  was  recalled,  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  governor,  and  delay  in  starting  the  work  in  Europe 
necessarily  resulted. 

In  Apru,  1906,  the  board^  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Stack- 
able,  collector  of  customs,  and  leave  of  absence  was  granted  him  by 
the  Treasury  Department  for  a  period  of  six  months,  which  was  later 
extended  so  that  the  total  leave  panted  has  been  one  year.  !Mr.  E. 
A.  Eraser  was  also  emploved  bv  wie  board  to  assist  Mr.  Stackable. 

In  M^  Mr.  Stackable  left  Honolulu  on  his  mission  and  was  joined 
in  San  Irancisco  by  Mr.  Eraser.  Proceeding  directly  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Azores  the  actual  work  of  advertising  Hawaii  was  com- 
pienced  and  the  successes  attending  exceeded  all  our  expectations. 
While  the  Portugese  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands  have  many 
friends  and  relatives  here,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  compara- 
tively well  known  to  the  people  of  those  countries,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in  the  Azores  and 
Madeira  islands  had  materially  improved  since  the  date  of  the  last 
immigration  from  there  to  Hawaii. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  board  of  immigration  and  of  those  who 
had  offered  employment  for  immigrants  that  onljr  families  should  be 
recruited,  even  though  this  plan  would  necessarily  operate  to  pro- 
portionately increase  the  expense  of  transportation  of  the  working 
members  or  families  that  would  be  obtainea. 

As  there  are  no  vessels  plying  between  Hawaii  and  Europe  availa- 
ble for  passengers,  the  greatest  diflBculty  met  was  in  securmg  trans- 
portation for  the  immigrants.  Many  plans  were  considered,  one  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  people  to  Hawaii  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedium  and  the  cold  weather  of  a  long 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  The  rates  offered,  however,  were  pro- 
hibitive. Finally  a  very  favorable  charter  was  obtained  of  the 
steamer  Suveric,  and  on  October  11,  1906,  the  first  shipment  of  1,325 
people  sailed  from  Fimchal. 

After  the  immisrants  had  been  released  by  the  Federal  immigra- 
tion officials  the  board  of  immigration  undertook  to  supply  them 
with  information  as  to  the  work  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  Terri- 
tory, upon  the  plantations  and  elsewhere,  and  the  terms  and  induce- 
ments offered.  Some  remained  in  Honolulu  and  a  number  sought 
employment  in  the  coffee  districts  and  on  the  ranches. 

No  restraint  or  compulsion  of  any  nature  was  exercised  or 
attempted  with  these  people,  and  hundreds  of  Portuguese  and  other 
residents  of  Honolulu  visited  them  during  the  week  that  they  were 
being  taken  care  of  at  the  immigration  station  and  on  the  premises 
adjoining,  where  the  board  had  established  its  office  and  bureau  of 
inrormation. 

A  large  number  of  the  newcomers  had  friends  or  relatives  in  Hono- 
and  took  such  employment  as  they  were  advised. 

tble  reports  having  been  received  concerning  the  success  in 
Spanish  laborers  as  cane  planters  impelled  the  board  to 
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inatruct  its  agents  to  investigate  tlie  possibilities  in  the  district  of 
Malaga,  South  Spain,  where  sugar-cane  planting  is  conducted.  The 
result  was  that  2,201  immigrants  arrived  on  the  ste-amfihip  Hdiopdu, 
April  2(\,  1907. 

At  a  later  date  1,106  additional  immigrants  arrived  on  the  Kumeric. 

Thus  far  the  efforts  of  the  board  have  met  with  success  and  il  ia 
believed  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  securing  a  resident  labor- 
ing population.  That  the  work  should  be  carried  forward  along  the 
same  Imes  and  progressively  should  be  manifest  to  all.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  resident  labor  are  manifold,  and  it  is  no- 
necessary  to  more  than  touch  upon  this  subject. 

If  the  planters  who  now  are,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  ttie  principal  employers  of  fabor,  and  whose 
needs  must  always  receive  consideration,  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
gradually  fiu-ther  enlarge  upon  the  domiciling  suggestion  aniii  extend, 
wherever  feasible,  a  share-planting  and  cultivating  system  we  bejiere 
that  the  labor  problems  of  Hawaii  might  be  solved. 

The  expense  of  this  immigration  has  so  far  been  entirely  paid  by 
donations  solicited  from  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters.  It  must  li 
homo  in  mind  that  the  actual  expense  of  recruiting  the  people  and 
transporting  them  is  not  the  only  item  of  outlay  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  securing  a  resident  laboring  population.  The  housa 
erected  imdor  the  agreement  with  the  immigrants  cost  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  $400  apiece.  The  acre  of  land  promised  is  in  many  instances 
the  very  best  tliat  the  plantation  has,  and  the  value  of  this  must  be 
considered.  While,  of  course,  the  plantations  are  obtaining  the  most 
direct  benefit  from  the  immigration  and  have  very  liberally  contributed 
to  its  support,  other  commercial  interests  and  the  Territory  at  lar^ 
profit  very  materially  from  an  increased  citizen  population,  and  It 
seems  to  this  botfrd  tnat  appropriations  should  he  made  l>y  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  work.     The  legislature,  howeverj  failed  to  do  *J<iiL 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  alien  arrivals  at  the  port 
of  Honolulu  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907: 


Atien,irrivaUa 

Honolulu  dtmngJUeal  year  endtd  Juiu 

30,  1907. 

1S08. 
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■ 
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Of  the  24,465  immigrant  aliens  arriving, 
as  suffering  with  a  dangerous  or  loathsoi 
these,  346  were  "trachoma"  subjects  ao*' 
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loathsome  disease.  There  have  been  44  aliens  debarred  as  coming 
under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States  and  11  debarred 
as  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  also  2  Chinese  who 
failed  to  prove  their  status. 

HEAIiTH. 

PLAGUE. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  local  health  authorities  that  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  scientific  investigation  should  not  devolve  alone  on  them, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  situation  of  Honolulu  and  its  relation  to 
commerce,  and  the  war  or  naval  operations  of  the  world.  To  keep 
the  city  of  Honolulu  free  from  contagion  protects  not  only  the  main- 
land ports,  but  those  of  all  other  nations  whose  ships  touch  at  this 
port.  Hence  in  May  of  this  year  the  president  of  the  board  of  health 
addressed  Dr.  L.  E.  Cofer,  passed  assistant  surgeon  and  chief  Quar- 
antine officer,  Honolulu,  suggesting  that  the  Surgeon-General  or  the 
United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service  might  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  detail  an  officer  of  the  Federal  quarantine  service,  expieri- 
enced  in  plague  cases,  to  carry  on  joint  investigations  with  the  local 
authorities.  To  this  suggestion  Surgeon-General  Wyman  very  kindly 
responded  by  detailing  JDr.  D.  H.  Currie,  whose  large  accomplishments 
ana  experience  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

• 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  now  in  direct  communication  with  the 
yellow-fever  district  of  Mexico  by  the  opening  of  the  Tehuantepec 
route.  At  present  but  few  steamers  amve  direct  from  that  pomt, 
as  nearlv  all  touch  at  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound  ports.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  and  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  both  take  unusual  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  aisease. 

It  is  well  for  this  Territory  to  be  prepared  for  any  contingency, 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  board  oi  health  is  surveying  every  part 
of  each  seaport,  dividing  them  into  special  limited  districts,  for  each 
of  which  a  special  officer  will  be  commissioned  and  specific  directions 
given  for  special  work,  to  be  universally  carried  out  in  case  yellow 
fever  appears  in  any  Hawaiian  port.  It  would  indeed  be  unfortu- 
nate if  another  detrimental  disease  should  gain  a  foothold  here,  as 
the  stegomyia  mosquito,  the  female  of  which  transmits  yellow  fever, 
is  already  plentiful  in  Hawaii,  and  only  requires  inoculation  to  be  a 
most  dangerous  instrument. 

■ 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  tuberculosis  mortality  record  for  the  past  twelve  months  in  this 
Territory  has  been  as  follows: 


pulmonary 132 

Other  fom'is 22 


161  293 

28  I  5U 


l.')l  '  189  3J3 
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Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  of  such  gradual  approach  that  its  terrors 
do  not  adequately  impress  friends  and  relatives  of  the  great  danger 
involved  in  close  association  and  habitation.  The  more  i>reiudiced 
and  ignorant  will  not  listen  to  advice  or  accept  good  offices  kinafy  ten- 
dered. The  efforts  of  our  settlement  nurse  and  the  local  officials  in 
visiting  cases  have  met  with  little  success.  The  right  to  be  sick  and 
die  and  ignorantly  to  sow  infection  in  others  is  tenaciously  main- 
tained. The  well  informed  disclose  but  little  more  discretion  and  con- 
sideration than  the  ignorant,  and  public  opinion  does  not  now  demand 
radical  measures. 

SMALLPOX. 

The  vaccination  of  public  school  children  in  this  Territory  is  care- 
fully attended  to  and  thoroughly  done,  and  the  very  highest  grade  of 
vaccine  ig.  used. 

LEPER   SETTLEMENT,  MOLOKAI. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  at 
the  settlement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  it  will  become  a  finished 
village,  with  facilities  supenor  to  those  of  any  village  with  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  buildings  completed  are  described 
below. 

The  Bishop  Home  for  Girls  contains  a  new  dormitory,  accommodat- 
ing twenty  persons,  a  new  bath  house  for  medicated  baths,  and  a  new 
dispensary. 

The  new  general  dispensary  contains  operating,  laboratory,  and 
drug  rooms,  and  has  an  equipment  as  good  as  that  of  the  best  hos- 
pitals.    The  old  dispensary  has  been  turned  into  a  storeroom. 

The  new  visitors'  house  contains  two  segref]jated  wards,  accommo- 
dating six  men  and  six  women,  and  is  supj^lied  with  cooking  facilities 
and  all  conveniences.  Visitors  are  j)erinitted  to  remain  JFroni  one 
steamer  day  to  the  next.  They  may  see  and  converse  with  their 
fi'iends,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  very  large  plate-glass  win- 
dows or  the  double  fence  of  the  corral. 

The  completion  of  the  new  ])oi  factory  enables  tlie  authorities  to 
manufacture  this  article  of  food  by  machinery  and  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  its  preparation  by  persons  w  ho  are  afHicted  w^ith  leprosy. 

The  new  steam  laundry  will  be  a  .c:reat  helj)  to  the  inmates  of  the 
settlement,  as  it  is  of  sufficient  ca])acity  to  do  all  the  laundr\"ing  and 
coarse  ironing. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  have  been  erected  a  new  physi- 
cian's house,  new  stables,  and  12  cottaij:es.  The  cottages  have  been 
constructed  of  higher  class  material  and  are  of  better  linish  than  the 
old  ones. 

KALIHI  RECEIVING  STATION. 

This  place  of  detention  for  those  sus])octed  of  disease  has  been 
gradually  improved  during  the  past  year  l)y  the  building  of  new 
structures  and  the  repairing  of  others.  Phms  have  ah^eady  been 
drawn  for  further  additions  and  improvements,  for  wliich  S8,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  last  leo:islature.  When  completed,  tlie  place  will 
have  first-class  facilities  tor  temporaiy  or  extended  treatment  of 
persons  detained  there.  The  ])rivate  rooms  are  daintily  furnished 
and  carefully  kept,  and  every  efTort  is  made  *'  ^ye  the  8[ 
attractive  and  homelike,  more  in  ap])earance  h't^ 
olace  of  detention. 
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INSANE  ASYLUM  AND  INFIRMARY. 

The  patients  under  the  care  of  this  institution  numbered  on  July  1 . 
1905,  167,  and  on  June  30,  1907,  217.  The  last  legislature  increased 
the  maintenance  appropriation  from  $40,000  to  $45,000  for  the 
biennial  period,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  erect  a  building 
that  will  shelter  40  additional  patients,  thus  furnishing  reUef  from 
congestion.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  bodily  health  and 
mental  condition  of  the  physically  able  insane  than  employment  to  a 
moderate  degree.  During  the  past  .twelve  months  the  inmates  have 
quarried  stone,  made  curbing  and  macadam,  filled  in  groimd  when 
necessary  and  generally  improved  the  asylum  grounds.    They  have 

Eractically  rebmlt  one  buildmg  for  men,  repaired  several  cottages,  and 
ave  done  general  renovating  and  painting.  They  have  built  quite  a 
large  addition  to  the  women's  building  and  are  now  completing  a 
cottage  of  four  special  rooms  with  a  separate  lanai  or  veranda  lor 
each,  so  that  patients  may  be  isolated. 

NATIONAT,  GUARD  OF  HAWAn. 

The  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  as  now  oi^anized,  has  5  general 
staff  departments,  1  infantry  regiment  of  6  comnanies  and  a  band, 
1  signal  comply,  and  1  hospital  company.  Other  general  staff 
departments  are  being  organized,  and  provision  is  bemg  made  to 
have  the  organization,  equipment,  and  discipline  conform  in  every, 
respect  to  that  of  the  regular  and  yolimteer  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Regulations  have  been  pubUshed  providing  for  the  bonding 
of  officers  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  property.  The  keeping 
of  records  has  been  systematized  and  many  forms  adopted  for  records, 
reports,  and  returns  which  will  enable  all  of  such  work  to  be  more 
easily  performed. 

The  equipment  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  the  United  States 
Army,  requisitions  having  been  made  on  the  proper  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  to  supply  all  deficiencies  noted  by  the  inspecting 
officer. 

The  best  criterion  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  inspecting 
officer,  Maj.  R.  C.  Van  VUet,  Tenth  Infantry.  Major  Van  VUet 
detailed  First  Lieutenant  Hannah  and  Second  Lieutenant  Cooper, 
First  Sergeant  Bunner,  and  Private  McCarthy,  of  the  Tenth  Infantry, 
to  Uve  in  camp  and  act  as  instructors,  and  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  National  Guard  while  in  camp.     He  says: 

The  organization  of  the  regiment  as  it  now  stands,  is  good.  I  believe  this  organi- 
tion  is  zealous,  rather  efficient.  I  personally  witnessed  the  entraining  which  occurred 
before  daylight,  and  the  details,  which  consisted  of  the  two  companies  from  their 
islands  connecting  with  the  regiment — the  furnishing  of  coffee  ^nd  sandwiches  to 
the  entire  regiment:  the  quickness  and  quietness  of  the  entraining  was  perfect.  The 
work  in  camp  consisted  of  drills,  guard,  and  target  practice — the  latter  particularly 
thorough.  I  believe  that  nearly  100  per  cent  of  this  command  could  be  depended 
upon  in  an  emergency. 

The  thoEoughness  of  the  rifle  practice  in  camp,  spoken  of  bv  Major 
Van  VUet,  has  been  kept  up  by  constant  and  just  as  thorough 
in  the  gallery  and  on   the  range,  and   a  Territorial  rifle 
ition  has  been  ordered  to  be  held  at  Honolulu  in  July,  1907, 
"  ^marksmen's  bars  and  sharpshooters'  medals  furnished  Vs^ 
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the  War  Department  will  be  awarded,  aud  cash  prizes  of  $10  will 
be  given  to  each  enlisted  man  qualifying  with  any  one  of  the  fifteen 
highest  scores  made  in  the  competition.  Transportation  and  sub^t- 
ence  will  be  furnished  to  men  of  companies  outside  of  Honolulu,  who 
qualify  as  marksmen,  so  that  they  may  have  the  benefits  of  the  coni- 

Setition  and  possibly  qualify  as  members  of  a  team  to  attend  the 
'ationai  Match  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  in  August,  1907;  the  com- 
petitors making  the  25  highest  scores  in  the  Territorial  competation 
to  compete  for  place  upon  such  team.  ■  __ 

■HTTTTAVtr  DAM. 

Of  the  Tuimis  internal  improvements  undertaken  by  the  TorriUkf^ 
ittAtg  the  paat  year,  none  has  caused  more  public  comment  than  the  • 
Kttouia  dun.  This  project  is  simply  the  construction  of  a  laj]ge 
reaerroir  at  a  Ingh  elevation  in  one  of  the  valleys  back  of  the  citv  of 
Hcmohlhl,  and  the  storage  there  of  the  storm  water  which  now  tfows 
to  Uie  sea  in  freshets  down  Nuuanu  Stream.  It  is  proposed  to 
impound  this  water  for  public  purposes,  as  the  watenvorks  of  Hono- 
hllu  are  stiQ  under  Territorial  control,  although  it  is  probable  tlmt 
tliB  coming  municipahty  of  Honolulu,  created  oy  tlie  last  session  of 
the  ksiBlatare,  may  arrange  to  compensate  the  Territory  and  takb 
OTBT  we  entire  system  for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 

TbB  Nuuanu  dam  is  not  only  to  furnish  water,  but  also  poww  to 
Vj^t  the  city,  operate  the  sewer  pumps,  or  in  diy  seasons  to  opemtt 
t£e  pumpe  at  low  levels  which  draw  their  supply  from  the  artesiB 
baans  under  the  city. 

To  satisfy  public  demands,  the  plans  for  this  structure  have  twioa 
been  changed,  and  because  of  the  Hostile  attitude  of  the  press  many 
now  think  its  cost  excessive.  Aa  originally  planned,  the  cost  WM 
estimated  at  $180,000.  Then  changes  were  made  necessary,  involv- 
ing an  additional  expenditure  of  $75,000.  The  second  change, 
increasing  its  capacity,  will  bring  the  fmal  outlay  up  to  somethmf 
like  $300,000. 

To  show  how  unreasonable  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  is,  it  is 
only  necessary  lu  state  that  before  the  enterprise  was  begun  privatfl 
capital  offered  the  Territory  $500,000  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the 

Eower  alone,  while  those  famiQar  with  such  enterprises  on  the  main- 
ind  claim  that  the  project  could  easily  be  capitalized  at  $1,000,000, 
the  power  earning  interest  on  $400,000  and  the  water  on  $600,000. 
The  coefficient  of  safety  in  the  structure  as  planned  has  been  pro- 
noimced  unusually  large  by  all  the  experts  wno  have  examined  it, 
and  as  the  use  of  power  develops  the  tune  will  come  when  this  worft 
will  he  considered  one  of  the  most  productive  assets  which  this  com- 
munity possesses. 

WATER  MKAaUBBMENT. 

tifforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  proper  Federal  sei-vice.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Territory,  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  survcv 
of  tne  water  sources  of  Hawau,  both  above  and  benoath  t.i».>      i:    ■■ 

In  islands  like  these,  water  hmits  the  production  oi'  wen  hi. 
tically  all  the  low  level  land  to  which  water  can  be  taken  b>  i,  - 
is  in  use.    To  increase  population  and  production  m^Mv^  - 
conseired,  its  waste  avoided,  and  it^  most  econoodM^^B-  - 
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provided  for.  The  most  intelligent  use  of  the  land  and  a  wise  land 
policy  can  only  result  from  the  study  of  correct  data,  and  thus  the 
assistance  of  tne  scientific  departments  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  arising  from  annexation. 

If  the  water  is  measured  now  the  real  value  of  forest  reserves  can 
be  accurately  determined  and  demonstrated  in  the  future,  while 
otherwise  it  will  remain  largely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

No  private  enterprise  will  undertake  any  such  work'in  connection 
with  Govemmeot  or  common  property  unless  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  profit  by  superior  knowledge  of  actual  conditions,  and  officials 
held  responsible  should  not  be  expected  to  act  without  proper  infor- 
mation. 

No  work  in  Hawaii  is  of  more  importance  than  this  question  of  a 
water  survey.  The  extent  of  our  future  population  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  water,  and  yet  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  its  total 
volume,  (Old  can  only  venture  a  guess  as  to  whether  it  is  increasing, 
rapidly  diminishing,  or  remaining  constant. 

nSHKRIES  CA8E8. 

During  the  past  year  the  attorney-general  has  disposed  of  all  but 
about  12  of  the  onginal  fisheries  cases.  Those  remaining  have  not 
been  acted  on  owing,  in  one  case,  to  the  opposing  attorney  not  being 
ready  to  proceed,  and  in  the  other  to  the  disqualification  of  the  judge 
in  the  circuit  in  which  they  come  up.  A  complete  statement  of  this 
question  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

Gbokge  R.  Cartbb, 

Governor. 
The  Secbetary  of  the  Intbriob. 


APPENDIX. 

TERRITORIAIi  REGISTER  AXD  DIRECTORY. 

TERRITORIAL   OFFICIALS. 

EXECUTIVE. 

George  R.  Carter,o  governor.  ]  J.  W.  Pratt,  commiflsioner  of  public  lands. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,^  secretary.  i  W.  E.  Wall,  surveyor. 


E.  C.  Peters,  attorney-general. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  treasurer. 

J.  H.  Fisher,  auditor. 

C.  S.  Holloway,  superintendent  of  public  '      emor. 

works. 
W.  H.  Babbitt,  superintendent  of  public  I 

instruction.  i 

DELEGATE   TO   CONGRESS. 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

JUDICIAL. 


L.  E.  Pinkham,  president  board  of  health. 

William  Henry,  ni^h  ^eriff. 

F.  D.  Creedon,  pnvate  secretary  to  gov- 


W.  F.  Frear,c  chief  justice,  supreme  court. 
A.  S.  Hartwelljd  associate  justice,  supreme 

court. 
A.  A.  Wilder,  associate  justice,  supreme 

court. 


W.  J.  Robinson,  third  judge,  first  circuit, 

Oahu. 
A.  N.  Kepoikai,  judge,  second  circuit, 

Maui. 
J.  A.  Matthewman,  judge,  third  circuit, 


Henry   Smith,   clerk,   judiciary   depart-         Hawaii. 

mcnt.  I  Charles  F.  Parsons,  judge,  fourth  circuit, 

J.  T.  De  Bolt,  first  judge,  first  circuit,  i       Hawaii. 

Oahu.  J.  Hardy,  judge,  fifth  circuit,  Kauai. 

Alex.  Lindsay,  jr.,  second  judge,  first  cir-  I  P.  L.  Weaver,  judge,  court  of  land  regis- 

cuit,  Oahu.  !       t  rat  ion. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Senate. — E.  F.  Bishop  (president),  J.  T.  Brown,  Chas.  F.  Chillingworth,  Wm.  J. 
Coelho,  J.  M.  Dowsetf,  J.  K.  Gandall,  A.  X.  Hayselden,  G.  C.  Hewitt,  S.  K.  Kalama, 
Erie  A.  Knudsen,  John  C.  Lane,  C.  J.  McCarthy,  R.  H.  ^hikekau,  W.  O.  Smith,  and 
PahiuM*  P.  Woods.     (William  Savidge,  clerk.) 

House. — II.  L.  Ilolstein  (speaker),  Charles  Akau,  David  Alawa,  A.  D.  Castro,  J.  H. 
Coney,  S.  P.  Correa,  Antone  J.  Gomes,  John  A.  Hughes,  Levi  J.  Joseph,  Simon  K. 
Kaharui,  John  Kaliina,  II.  ^L  Kaniho.  Jas.  II.  K.  Kaleo,  A.  S.  Kaleiopu,  Joseph 
Kalana,  J.  X.  Keouli,  Wm.  K.  Leleiwi,  E.  A.  C.  Long,  S.  K.  Mahoo,  J.  W.  Moanauli, 
Wm.  B.  Xailima,  jr.,  Joel  Xakaleka,  Philip  Pali,  J.  L.  Paoo,  E.  W.  Quinn,  Wm.  T. 
Rawlins,  Chas.  E.  Kiee,  Wm.  J.  Sheldon,  John  I.  Silva,  and  Moses  T.  Waiwaiole. 
(John  II.  Wise,  clerk.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIONAL    GUARD    OF    IIA^VAII. 

General  staff . — Colonel  and  adjutant-general,  J.  W.  Jones;  lieutenant-colonels,  C.  B. 
Cooper,  J.  \V.  iSJiort;  major,  J.  W.  Pratt;  captains,  W.  L.  Moore,  A.  N.  Sinclair,  E.  C. 
Petei-s,  A.  I),  \\isp,  E.  T.  Winant. 

Line. — Colonel,  S.  Johnson;  lieutenant-colonel,  A.  Coyne;  majors,  W.  R.  Riley, 
G.  A.  Hose;  captains,  W.  A.  Fetter,  W.  E.  Ball,  J.  B.  Gorman,  M.  M.  Johnson,  T.  r. 
Cummins,  C.  m.  Coster,  J.  M.  Kea,  A.  W.  Xeely;  lirst  lieutenants,  O.  J.  Whiteh^wi, 
S.  Keliinoi,  J.  W.  Cook,  T.  Kakalia,  J.  A.  Thompson,  J.  D.  East  on,  J.  D.  Dougherty, 
F.  B.  An<!:us;  second  lieutenants,  G.  E.  Smithies,  H.  Kailimai,  B.  K.  Kane,  W.  Ahia, 
J.  K.  Kanaeholo,  O.  K.  Akau,  C.  Schwartz. 


o  Succcod'^d  by  Walter  V.  Frenr.  August  15,  1907.        <•  Succerdcd  by  .'. .  S.  Ilnrtwell,  August  15,  „ 
*Succo('d«d  by  E.  A.  Mottsmith,  .\ugust  15,  1907.       d  Succoodcd  by  S.  N.  Ballou,  August  15, 1907, 
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BOARD   OF   nOilOBATION. 

.,  John  i.  Corden,  Joseph  P.  Cooke, 

BOARn  OV  COHHISSIONEBS  OF   AOBICDLTUBE   AKD  POREBTBY. 

C.  B.  HoUoway  (preeldent),  D.  P.  B.  Isenberg,  L.  G.  Kdlom,  A.  W.  Cuter,  and 
G.  P.  Wilder,  commuaionera;  R.  S.  Hosner,  Huperintendont  m  foreeUy;  Alexander 
Craw,  superintendent  of  entomology;  Victor  A.  Noi^ard,  superintendent  of  animal 
industry  and  Territorial  veterinarian. 

BOARD   OF   COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBUC   ARCHIVES. 


LIBBABY    TBU8TEB8. 
Alonzo  Gartley,  W.  F.  Dillingham. 

COLLEOG   OF    AOBICULTUBB    AND    MECHANIC    ABT8. 

Regenlji:  H.  E.  Cooper,  W.  G.  Smith,  C.  F.  Eckart,  Maretun  Campbell,  Alonsa 
Gartley. 

FEDERAL  OFFICIALS. 

DBPABTMENT    OF   JUSTICE. 

UniUd  Statta  diatrict  court, — Sanford  B.  Dole,  presiding  judge;  K.  W.  Breckons, 
district  attorney;  J.  J.  Dunne,  aasietant  district  attorney;  E.  R.  Hendry,  marshal; 
F.  L.  Hatch,  clerk. 

TBEASUEY   DEFABTMENT. 
CtutoiTu  division. — E.  R.  Stackable,  collector;    R.  C.  Stackable,  special  deputy; 

W.  F. 


Drake,  chief  deputy  collector. 

Public  Health  and  Manne-Horpital  Service, — h.  E.  Ciifer,  passed  assistant  surgeon, 
in  command;  Carl  Ramus,  passed  assistant  surgeon;  Dunlop  Moore,  passed  assistant 
surgeon;  A.  N.  Sinclair,  acting  assistant  surgeon;  W,  F.  James,  acting  assistant 
surgeon;    Walter  P.  Brinckerhoff,  director  leprosy  investigation  station. 

DEFABTMENT   OF   COMMERCE    AND   LABOR. 


U.  S.  Army,  assistant  to  the  light-house  engineer,  twelfth  district. 
Navigation  Bureau.— U.  N.  Almy,  shippii^  commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    AQRICULTUBE. 

Bawaii  Experiment  Station, — Jared  G.  Smith,  special  agent  in  ch^^;  D.  L.  Van 
Dine,  entomologist;  Miss  A.  R.  Thompson,  assistant  chemist;  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticul- 
turist; F.  G.  Krauss,  in  charge  of  rice  investigations. 

Weather  Buraiu.— Wm.  B.  Btockmu,  section  director. 


Kiran  nH 


vvma  i 
Rear-Adminil  Somud  W.  VJ 

Lieut.  Commnniier  J.  F.  fjl^  'i  and  commanding  U.  I 

/roQMoit. 

Charl«flG.  Smith,  p 
B,  H.  Brooke,  e    ' 
Lieut.  E,  L.  B 


'  Uai.  Samuel  % 
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Maj.  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  Twentieth  U.  S.  InfanUr,  cmnmanditig. 

Cant.  F.  V.  Krug:  Finst  Lieuls.  R.  M.  Blaoctiard,  J.  K.  Puigoub,  A.  M.  Shipp, 
HHuaulph,  J.  S.  McCleery-j  Second  Lieut.  P.  G.  Wrighiaon. 

a.  H.  Uunipiifey,  captain  and  quartermaster  U,  S.  Army,  depot  quATlennasttr  u 
eommlasary,  Hunolulu. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Otwell,  U.  S.  district  engineer. 

pOST-OFFlCE    DEPARTMENT. 

oet-oUice  inspector  in  chstfge;  G.  W.  Ci 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Executive  OtncE, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Septernber  15,  1907. 

Sir:  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  on  August  8^^  1907,  I  found  your  reauest  for  an  annual 
report.  I  also  found  a  number  of  reports  made  oy  various  Territo- 
rial officials  and  institutions  to  my  predecessor  in  office,  and  consid- 
erable data  collected  by  him,  all  of  which  I  have  incorporated  in  this 
report.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  took  charge  of  this  office  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  was  impracticable  for  my  predeces- 
sor. Acting  Governor  Raynolds,  to  complete  the  report,  and  I  have 
therefore  simply  finished  his  work,  compiUng  for  your  Department 
as  much  information  as  I  could  relative  to  the  condition  and  advance- 
ment of  New  Mexico. 

c;f.nt5ratj  conditions. 

Perfect  law  and  order  reigned  throughout  New  Mexico  during  the 
past  year.  Not  a  single  riot  marred  the  annals  of  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  been, 
as  a  rule,  swift  and  satisfactory  to  the  people.  Lawlessness  on  the 
range  has  been  eradicated  by  the  Territorial  mounted  police,  and  the 
courts  of  justice  enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of  tne  people  and 
officials  for  their  learmng  and  fairness.  Perhaps  no  other  Common- 
wealth has  proportionate^  so  little  crime  and  so  few  grave  offenses 
against  the  law  as  New  Mexico. 

In  the  rapid  advancement  and  steady  prosperity  of  its  religious 
institutions,  the  Territory  shows  convincingly  that  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  its  people  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  m  the  world.  The  Cath- 
olic Church,  tne  first  and  for  hundreds  of  years  the  only  church  in 
what  is  now  New  Mexico,  continues  to  extend  its  power  and  benefi- 
cent influence,  while  every  one  of  the  established  rrotestant  denom- 
inations has  a  firm  hold  in  the  Territory.  This  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  established  its 
first  organized  church  in  Albuquerque  less  than  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Tliis  church  now  has  30  preaching  stations,  21  churches,  13 
parsonages,  more  than  1,500  members,  more  than  1,700  pupils  in  its 
27  Sunday  schools,  and  church  property  valued  at  $150,000.  And, 
again,  this  is  but  an  instance,  for  tne  rresbyterian.  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  other  denominations  nave  made  similar  prog- 
ress and  are  equally  well  established. 
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Aside  from  the  prosperity  of  its  religious  institutions,  the  moral  t< 
of  the  Territory  bears  ample  evideuce  of  the  general  uplift,  and 
more  orderiy  and  law-abioing  people  can  be  found  in  ail  the  len; 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  The  dockets  of  the  criminal  coi 
afford  .convincing  proof  that  the  laws  are  rigidlv  enforced  and  t 
infractions  are  iEew.  The  liquor  traffic  is  carefullv  regulated,  and 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  advance  toward  a  nigher  plane  of  ( 
zenship  is  found  in  the  overwiielming  pubUc  sentiment  wnich  mad 
necessarv  for  the  legislature  of  1907  to  pass  a  rigid  antigambling  1 
Licensed  gambling  and  gambling  of  all  lands  will  end  in  New  Me^ 
on  the  1st  of  Januar}^,  1908. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  splendid  condition.     There 
been  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  each  j^ear, 
that  on  July  1,  1907,  it  amounted  to  only  $803,000,  and  there  w 
balances  in"  sinking   fnnds  amounting  to  $78,176.90   and    in  ot 
fimds   amounting   to   $310,150.60.     The  revenues    exceed    exper 
tures  and  all  obligations  are  i)romptly  met.     Receiptis   during 
lust  year  by  the  Territory  from  all  sources  were  $763,740.70.     Th 
has  been  commendable  improvement  in  methods  of  assessment  t 
tax  collections,  hist  year  the  taxes  collected  being  90  per  cent  of 
total  amount  duo.     In  every  respect  the  financial  outlook  is  m 
gratif}nng. 

Debt  of  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico. 
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Debt  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico — Continued. 


Title  t>f  bond. 


I  Place  of  payment. 
I  principal  and 
I     interest. 


Time  to  run  and 
option. 


When  due. 


Current    expense     First  National     20 years, optional     Nov.    1,1907 
bonds.a  I      Bank,  New!     at  5  or  10  years  i 

York  City.  from  date. 


Do.a 

Provlsional-i  n  d  e  b  t 
.edness  bonds. 


.do .' ! do. 

National  Bank  of    30  years,  optional 


Do. 


Conmieroe,  New 
Yorkaty. 


.do. 


Insane  Asylum  bonds.  J do . 


General  refunding   do. 

bonds. 


at  20  years  or 
after. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


May    1,1906 
May    1,1019 


Sept.   2,1919 


Oct.     1,1921 


June    1,1933 


New  Mexico  Military   do. 

Institute  bonds. 
Insane  Asylum  bonds do . 


Capitol  rebuilding 
bonds. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Refunding  bonds ' do do July    1,1923 

Penitentiary    refund-' do do July     1,1924 

ing  bonds.  | 

Do ' do 

Territorial  Institu-   do .'... 

tions  bonds. 


....do... 

30  years,  optional 

at  10  years  or 

after. 


.do. 


30  years,  optional 
at  20  years  or 
after. 

do 


.do. 
•do. 


Jan.     1,1925 
July     1,1925 


.do. 
.do. 


May     1,1925 

Nov.  1, 1926 
May  1,  1929 


Provision  for  pay- 
ments. 


See  U.  S.  Statutes,  Vol. 
25,  p.  340. 

Do. 

Annual  tax  after  10 
years  from  date  suf- 
ficient to  create  a 
fund  to  pay  off  bonds 
at  maturity. 

Annual  tax  after  10 
years  sufficient  to 
pay  bonds  in  full  at 
maturity. 

Annual  tax  after  20 
years  sufficient  to 
pay  bonds  in  full  at 
maturity. 

Annual  tax  after  20 
years    sufficient    to 

{)ay  bonds  at  matur- 
ty. 
Do. 
Same  as  for  refunding 
bonds. 
Do. 
Annual   tax   after   10 
years    soffldent    to 
pay  bonds  at  mattir- 
fty. 
Same  as  for  Territorial 
Institutions  bonds. 
Do. 


Annual  tax  beginning 
with  the  year  1914 
sufficient    to   p  a  y 
bonds  at  matunty. 
Do. 

Annual  tax  after  10 
years  from  date  suf- 
fldent  to  create  a 
fund  to  pay  off  bonds 
at  maturity. 


a  These  bonds  are  on  their  face  payable  at  the  First  Natiouol  Bunk  of  New  York,  but  all  coupons  are 
paid  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

Summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  year  ended  May  31  ^  1907. 

Balance  June  1,  1906 |310, 150.  60 

Receipts 763, 740.  76 

Total 1. 073, 891. 36 

Expenditures 728,  765.  86 

Balance  May  31,  1907 345, 125.  50 
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The  finances  of  the  counties  were  never  in  better  condition.  During 
the  last  year  no  county  treasurer  has  been  found  short  in  his  accounts. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  counties  is  the  same  as  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  year,  $2,816,473.  Ail  the  counties  are  meeting  their 
current  ex})enses  promptly,  but  Santa  Fe  County  is  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  bonded  indebtedness  that  exceeds  50  pea*  cent  or  its 
total  taxable  assessment.  The  situation  in  this  county  is  such  that 
Congress  should  grant  some  reUef ,  because  the  bonds  representing  the 
bulk  of  the  indebtedness  were  validated  by  Congress.  The  following 
table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  counties  for  tne 
calendar  year  1906: 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  counties  for  1906. 


County. 


Bemulillo. 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana 


Eddy 

Grant 

Quadalurx* . 

Lincoln 

Luna. 


McKinley. 

Mora 

Otero 


Quay 

Rio  Arriba 
Rooflovelt . . 
Sandoval . . 
San  J  ii.m . . 
Sun  Mi^it'l . 
Santii  Ke . . 

ScH'orro 

Sl.Tra 

Taos 


'rorraiuf, 
Unirm. . . 
ValciK  i;. . 


Tot. 1 1 


Balance 
January  1, 

Receipts  for 

1906. 

Disbu^B€^- 
roents  for 

Balanoe 
JanoafTl. 

1906. 

1900. 

1907. 

$45,254.29 

|2n,796.42 

1247,281.72 

Sfl0.7«.« 

61.0ia95 

165,607.50 

155,761.91 

70,  SB.  SI 

41,ee9.(>6 

162.91&93 

140,723.54 

58,m« 

16,847.74 

82.309.50 

74,234.91 

24,fletS 

41,662.32 

120,91&91 

104,341.25 

8B.»Lft 

48,534.82 

133,551.78 

124,119.49 

57,967.1! 

16,438.70 

34,460.99 

36,975u87 

18,«3B.a 

20,421.30 

50,96&73 

42,864.89 

28,522.22 

23,149.26 

77,456.11 

67,384.62 

33,220lTS 

23,256.98 

43,382.13 

36, 101. 92 

31,5l7.tt 

18.165.15 

38,175.47 

39,204.46 

i7,iaiu 

10,861.31 

81,037.56 

76.617.66 

15,281.fl 

9,604.97 

28,919.22 

27,920. 11 

10.50iff 

16,628.14 

48,35&96 

40,341.18 

24.6e% 

18,957.89 

53,085.67 

48,487.36 

23,551120 

15,730.15 

21,016.89 

21,78&G8 

14,958.% 

10,800.97 

34, 170. 33 

32,31&e9 

i2.7t!afi 

40.757.7H 

ir)6.3.'i0.74 

160.154.21 

36.9311 

21,in>4.;i.'> 

93.41&91 

S8.50t>.5G 

26.901:? 

.fi,  lia  47 

94.071.87 

W.a'«.94 

36.216. « 

i;i,97(u;s 

47,  :c2. 2r. 

48.954.88 

12.:m.(« 

i:i.70().  57 

.•|2.S0ti.99 

:«.408.20 

itLioa* 

r»,  «j9:i.  Ki 

i.'i.a'iT.is 

12. 422.  76 

11.5IJK> 

:<7.  m\.  OS 

si. 228.  78 

70.952.85 

47.<».>:  f 

46,aM.:w 

.V..8tJ9.95 

• 

2.010.117.75 

70,  lOa  57 

:u.T4:.<> 

(KKi.  1.%.  SI 

l.SMi.911.23 

7>2.34;i> 

TAXATION. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Territory  as  returned 
for  taxation  jnirposes,  for  the  year  1900,  was  $45,987,367.81.  The 
exeniplioiis  to  heads  of  faiiiihes  amounted  to  82,744,621.50,  the  net 
taxable  basis  was  §43,242,740.31,  a  net  <2:ain  of  $3,157,340.38  over 
1905.     The  total  ass(^ssinent  for  1907  is  $48,509,097.26. 

Tliis  increase  in  assessment  represents  lefjitimate  increased  values, 
and  a  larf]^e  j^ercenta^e  of  taxes  assessed  will  be  collected  during  the 
pre.sent  year. 

7'he  following  comparative  statement  of  returns  made  by  the 
several  counties  for  yeai*s  1905  and  1900  shows  that  only  4  counties  of 
the  25  show  loss  in  valuation: 
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County. 

SubJMt  to  tax. 

.».,.. 

Decruse. 

1905. 

1906. 

TUr«IUIn 

(3,306,124.00 
1,078.700.00 
2,705,315.00 
2; 19?; 212. 50 
1.917.600.00 
2,733,050.00 
750.9S4.00 
970,335.00 
1.519,793.00 
903,020.00 

'547!  323.00 

762!  839!  00 

liil 

l,3»8,fl75.57 

(3,700.649.00 
3,432,2£a.00 
3,090.  III.M 
2,407,386.00 

'■m'.tfsj'.oo 

1,283,195.00 
1,590,322.00 

],2«3i8so!so 

2,109.001.00 
724,522.00 

9ii!aoo!oa 

1.780,892.00 

8a!o87!oo 

45,983.00 

=S:S:SS 

2D4[e08!D0 
177;  199. 00 

ill 

18,063.00 

i7,B2a!35 
236,429.00 
147.665.00 

9,237.80 

40,a85,«».S3 

«.M1, 748.31 

iffiSS 

As  the  basis  of  valuation  of  property  for  taxation  purposes,  as 
compared  with  the  real  value,  on  the  average  does  not  exceed  20  per 
cent  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  wealth  of  New  Mexico  amounts  to 
$300i000,000.  The  Territorial  board  of  equalization  at  its  amiual 
January  meeting  fixes  values  upon  different  classes  of  property  and 
these  values  are  certified  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  Territory  and  this,  to  a  large  extent,  insures  equitable  assessment 
of  property  of  the  same  class  and  value  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Territory.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  values,  for  taxation  purposes, 
fixed  by  the  Territorial  board  at  its  January,  1907,  meeting; 

ValitaCion/or  piirpoMti  of  taxation. 


7,500.00 
r>,000.00 
fi.000.00 
6,000.00 


FecoB  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway  Comptuiy: 

Main  line  north  of  Carlsbad  station,  per  mile $3, 760. 00 

Main  line  south  of  Carlabftd  station,  per  mile 3,000.00 

Side  tracks  and  swittJies.  per  mile 1,000.00 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company: 

Mainline,  per  mile 4,750.00 

Side  tree ka  and  Bwitches,  per  mile 1,000.00 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailmtd  Company: 

North  of  the  Albuquerque  Btat'"~ '  "  """ 

Albuquerque  station  to  Rinfiol 

Rinctin  to  Demine.  pcrniB|U 

From  Rincon  to  TeaMBMBl.  - 

West  of  the  Albuqusq^^HH  ■■  b  fixed  hy 

of  Congreea.  --^t^^m 

Silver  Crtybranoh, 

White  Water  spur. 


road  Company: 
a,  w  mile 


,  Atcbieon,  Topeka  nnd  Saota  Fo  Railroad  Company — ConliDued- 

Lako  Valley  brench,  per  mile 

Socorro  and  Magd^ena  branch,  per  mile 3, 2Sftl)0 
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Sanla  Fe  and  lamy  branch,  t>er  mile 3,50<Xm 

CtrrilloB  Coal  Railroad,  per  mile 3,000.00 

Laa  Vegas  Hot  Springs  branch,  per  mile 3,000.00 

Bloesburg  branch,  per  mile 3, 600.00 

Hanover  branch,  per  mile 2,000.00 

Santa  Rita  Branch,  per  mile 3,000:00 

All  «ide  tracks  and  switches,  per  mile l.OOC  " 

Otiier  property  of  the  Atdiiatn,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany the  same  lu?  property  of  a  Uke  ctaamcter  owned  by  individuals. 

Colorsao  and  Southern  Railway  Company: 

Mainline  per  mile 5,230.00 

Catekill  branch,  per  mile 2, 000,  OO 

Side  tracks  and  swit<;hM,  per  mile 1,000,00 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company: 

Mainline,  permile 8,000,00 

Side  tnvcks  and  switches,  per  mile I.  OOO.OO 

El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railway  Company: 

North  o[  Texas  line,  permile , fi,  GOO.0t 

Side  tracks  and  BwitcheB,  permile 1,000.00 

Capilan  branch,  jwr  mile 2.  OOO.OO 

Side  tracks  and  ewitchefl,  permile - 1,000.(10 

Jarilla branch,  permile 2, 000.(10 

Side  tracks  and  switrhes,  permile 1,000.00 

Alunogordo  and  Sacramento  Railroad  (Company: 

Main  line,  per  mile 3,  OOOlOO 

I           Side  tracks  and  switches,  permile 1,000.00 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company: 

Santa  Fe  to  Tolorado  line,  per  mile 3,000.00 

Onthepart  of  AntonitotoDiirango  line  in  New  Mexico,  permile 3, 2SO.00 

Side  tracks  and  switchw,  permfle 800.00 

Roitmad  connection  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  at  Lumberton, 

running  from  Uado  to  Lumberton,  permile 1,  SOO.OO 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railway  lands  in  sltemate  sections,  per  acre .  S 

PecoB  VaUey  Btulroad  landdin  ikKwevelc  County,  per  acre \.a 

AOMCirWUR*!.  LAND.O 

In  actual  cultivation  with  permanent  water  rights^  minimum,  per  acre 15.00 

In  actual  cultivation  without  permanent  water  ruhts,  minimum,  per  acre.  7.50 
Capable  of  cultivation,  but  not  actually  in  cultivation,  under  ditch  or 

artesian  lands,  minimum,  per  acre 5.00 

ORAZINa  LANDS. a 

Lands  with  slock  water  thereon  by  wells  or  otherwise,  so  located  or  situ- 
ated as  to  utilize  privileges  of  grazing  on  Government  lands,  per  acre.  . .  1. 25 

Lands  so  situated  or  located  as  to  utilize  gracing  privileges  on  Govern- 
ment land,  without  stock  water,  per  acre 1,00 

Lands  other  than  above  specified,  per  acre .30 

Wcet  of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  10  miles  of  railroad,  per  acre 6. 00 

East  of  Bio  Grande,  within  10  miles  of  any  railroad,  per  acre 3.  so 

All  other  timber  lands,  over  10  miles  from  any  railroad,  per  acre 1. 50 


Within  10  miles  of  any  operated  railroad,  per  acre 20.00 

More  than  10  miles  from  a  railroad,  per  acre 10.00 

■Tbe  Tftlne  fixed  Dpana^cullaral,  timber,  cost,  mlnnsl,  and  graijDK  luida  an  Intanded  touplT 
a  and  Indnde  all  land  granta:  and  agnculturaJ,  timber,  coal,  mineral,  and  gminii  land*  on  ma& 
...•..■■  ■"-■MMflBaandMmMaMeuehby  thepropM-offlure. 
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MINERAL  LANDS.a 

All  patented  mineral  lands,  other  than  coal  lands,  per  acre,  $20. 

CITY  AND  TOWN   PROPERTY. 

City,  town,  village,  and  all  other  property  not  herein  enumerated,  60  per  cent  of 
its  cash  value. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

Stock  horsed,  per  head $12. 50 

Saddle  horses,  per  head 15. 00 

American  horses,  per  head 40. 00 

American  mules,  per  head 50. 00 

Common  mules,  per  head 15. 00 

Stock  cattle,  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  per  head 10. 00 

Stock  cattle,  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  per  head 9. 00 

Cattle,  other  than  range  stock,  per  head 15. 00 

Common  goats,  per  head 1. 00 

Improved  Angora  goats,  per  head 2. 00 

Sheep,  per  head ,  1.  75 

Burros,  per  head 2. 00 

Swine,  per  head 3. 50 

BANKS. 

Forty  per  cent  of  capital  and  surplus. 

TELEGRAPH   AND  T3LEPHONE   LINES. 

All  telegraph  lines  carrying  one  wire,  per  mile $50. 00 

Each  additional  wire,  per  mile 5. 00 

Local  telephone  companies  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages^  for  each  telephone 

instrument 10. 00 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  charging  rates  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per 

message,  per  mile,  for  one  wire 20. 00 

Each  additional  wire,  per  mile 5. 00 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  charging  rates  more  than  50  cents  per  mes- 
sage, carrying  one  wire,  per  mile 50. 00 

Each  addition^  wire,  per  mile 5. 00 

Were  the  values  strictly  adhered  to  by  countv  assessors,  the  returns 
on  agricultural,  timber,  and  coal  lands  would  be  very  materially 
increased,  and  those  for  grazing  land  correspondingly  decreased,  as  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  higher-valued  classes  of  lands  are 
returned  as  '* grazing  lands''  and  at  the  lower  valuation.  The  assess- 
ment on  range  live  stock  is  also  more  or  less  faulty  by  reason  of  failure 
of  assessors  to  list  actual  numbers. 

For  all  Territorial  purposes  the  levy  for  the  current  year  was  fixed 
at  a  total  of  14  mills.  Tne  average  levy  for  county  purposes  is  a  frac- 
tion over  30  mills,  making  the  total  levy  for  support  of  Territorial  and 
county  governments  44  mills,  on  an  average,  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  Territory.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  special  levies  for 
municipal  and  other  local  purposes.  The  rate  appears  high,  but  as 
property  returns  are  made  on  a  low  basis  of  value,  taxation  in  New 
Mexico  is  not  excessive. 

a  The  value  fixed  upon  agricultural,  timber,  coal,  mineral  and  grazing  lands  arc  intended  to  applv 
to  and  include  all  land  grants,  and  agricultural,  timbor.  coal,  mineral,  and  grazing  landf  on  such 
grants  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  as  such  by  the  proper  officers. 
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PUBI.IC  ToAIf  D8. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  18^452  entries  were  made  in  the  four 
public  land  oJEces  of  the  Temtory,  covering  2,908,659  acres,  of 
which  2,544,630  acres  were  homestead  entries  and  183,272  acres 
desert-land  entries.  That  settlement  is  permanent  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  in  the  Santa  Fe  district  alone 
the  final  homestead  entries  covered  53,132  acres.  In  the  smallest 
land  district  of  the  four,  that  of  Clayton,  over  1,500,000  acres  of 
public  land  were  entered  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  area  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— Quay — almost  800,000  acres  were  taken  up  in  the  same 
period,  an  area  almost  as  OTeat  as  the  State  of  Rhoae  Island.  The 
following  tables,  furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office,  show  the 
entries  made  during  the  year  and  the  area  imappropriated  and 
imreserved : 

Entries  made  (both  original  and  final)  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws  dunng 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 


Land  district. 


Original  homesteads.  Final  homesteads 


Original  desert 
lands. 


Fizialde^rrt 
landj. 


Clayton . . . 
Las  Cruces 
Roswell . . . 
Santa  Fe.. 

Total 


No. 


Acres. 


9,657     1,519,746.45 

624  !        91,787.66 

3,872  !      607,952.68 

2,101  I      325,143.53 


16,254  I  2,544,630.32 


No.    I      Acres. 


No. 


Acres.        No.     Acres. 


457 

81 

192 

346 


1,076 


72,379.04 
10,303.35 
29.793.24 
53.132.88 


165,608.51 


»1  '    37,999.?B  i  n  :    1,95C 
297  1     59,170.57  , .... 


303 

198 


54,283.86      76 
31,818.00  I     6 


12,691.fi2 

49y.T4 


1,029      183,272.22      93      15.148.31 


Statement  by  land  districts  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  I'na ppropriatai  ar^tl 

unreserved  on  July  1,  1907. 


Land  district  aii<l 
county. 


AR'a  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served. 


Surveyed. 


Unsur- 
veved. 


Total. 


13rief  dcsoriptit>n  of  <^haracter  of  unap- 
propriated and  unrcfiprvcd  land. 


Clayton:                             '  Acres. 

Colfax ;r)(l,41i 

Guadalupe. 90.  iitX) 

Mora i  2:»0,.Sl*» 

Ciuay !  4«.2.277 

Roosevelt i  iiOO.  Stil 

San  Miguel |  715.  Ol.'i 

Union ,  2.4J1.11J 

Total I  4.(i()4.(.K>l 

Lascruc-es:  \ 

Dona  Ann I  1.  AW>.  (C2 

Grant I  2.  ILK  217 

Luna 9i;i.  4S1> 

Otero 1  1,27;j.7;m 

Sierra '  1.;N9.73'.* 

Socorro 4.  .Tl .  s'K) 

Total r-M.N.l7Jl 

Roswell: 

Chaves L\i.J1.70.'. 

Eddy l.4;;t..7Sf. 

I 

Guadalui»e 50.  41^2 

Lincoln 1.77."i,4H7 

Otero 

Roosevelt 29:3,  SiH) 

Torrance ,  240,100 

Total '  fi.4r.0.470 


.4  CTCS. 

3s,'74i' 
40.  (C\) 

i3.;{(<) 

"307^2;}" 
:\\i\K  M4 


')U'..,V.4 
Xl'>.C22 

r.i  1 .  aju 

1.130.  is<) 

274.;;7<> 

1.'.»<".1.M17 


Acre 
3o<'). 
120. 
2.">0, 
.'.02. 
3J0. 
71.-.. 

•J.  72H. 


S. 

411 

347 

MO 

897 

221 

913 

2.37 


Arid,  broken,  and  grazing. 
Grazing  and  broken. 
Grazing  mostly,  some  broker 
Grazing  and  broken. 

Do. 
Grazing. 
(J razing  and  broken. 


."..00.3.M.") 


1.923,  I7r»  (■} razing,  mountainous. 

3,7;5.3,.*<s(.0  Mountainous,  s«>nie  i»l;tins  for  in-*.^iT'i- 

l,.-.24..so<)  c; razing  lands.  ^  ^'-'^-'b- 

2.  40:itH4  M<  nntiiiii'Uis  and  bn.kon. 

l.i'«14.  US  Mountjiinou^,  grazing. 

t',334.(X)7  M«»untainous,  table-lands  for  grazing. 


;{()().  172   l7..'hS3.S0.3 


1.0S0.793 
2.07(..0SO 


32,047 

1.003.  .370 

77,000 


4.0i4.40.S  (.Jrazing.  rolling  prairie. 

3..")12.Ni<>  Mo.^ll.v  })rairie,  sumk'  tinilxT  in  moun- 
t.iins. 

.'>0.432  l.'iidulatir.ir  grazinir  i»r.Miii«'. 
1,807.544  Do. 

1.003, .370  Cr.-i zing  land. 
371.409  Do. 

249. 110  Prairie  gr.i/.ing  lan.l. 


■'..2»'S.  >'»()     11.;  ••'■i.;;'.i 
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Statement  by  land  districts  and  countieSy  showing  the  area  of  land  wnappropriaUi  and 

unreserved  on  July  1,  1907 — Continued. 


Land  district  and 

Area  unappropriated  and  imie- 
served. 

Brief  description  of  ohaiacter  of  unap- 

county. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

propriated  and  unreterved  land. 

Santa  Fe: 

Rernftlillo    ... 

Acres. 

61,437 
90,007 

1,274,340 
843,413 
313,226 

1,614,777 
456,474 
963,937 
693,368 
366,174 

1,006,806 
349,593 

1,060,042 

956,956 

Acres. 

140,547 

23,040 

5,825 

38,924 

82,670 

722,748 

233,807 

480,280 

234,000 

18,603 

70,192 

266,222 

581,440 

33,528 

Acres. 
201,984 
113,047 

1,280,174 
882,337 
305,806 

2,337,525 
600,281 

1,444,217 
027,368 
384,777 

1,077,088 
615,815 

1,641,482 

090,484 

Mountainous,  timber,  and  gnaiDg. 

rnlfnT 

Mountainous,  ffrazincr. 

GiiAdfLhipA 

OrArinir  and  MrH<^iiturff4- 

McKinley 

Monntainons  and  frrArinir. 

Mora ". 

Do. 

Rio  Arriba 

Do. 

Sandoval 

Do. 

San  Juan 

Grazing  and  agricultural. 
Do. 

San  Miguel 

Santa  fe 

Mountainous  and  grazing. 
Do. 

Socorro '. 

Taos 

Do. 

Torrance 

Timber,  agricultural,  grazing,  and  salt 

lands. 
Grazing  and  agricuituraL 

Valencia 

Total 

10,050,649 

2,931,826 

12,962,475 

' 

Grand  total 

33,368,850 

13,900,732 

47,260,582 

TERRlTORIAIi  IjANJ>&. 


The  United  States  Government  has  donated  to  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  the  following  amount  of  land  for  its  various  institutions: 

Lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the  Territory  for  various  purposes. 


Acres. 

Capitol  buildings 32, 000 

University 111,080 

Agricultural  College 100, 000 

Reservoirs  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses   500,000 

Improvement     of     the     Rio 

Grande 100,000 

Insane  Asylum 50,000 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 50, 000 


Acres. 

Reform  School 50, 000 

Normal  School 100, 000 


Blind  Asylum. 
Miners'  Hospital . 
Military  Institute. 

Penitentiary 

School  of  Min< 


les. 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Total 1,343,080 


The  following  lands  have  been  selected  and  approved: 

Lands  that  Juive  been  transferred  to  the  Territory  by  the  United  States. 


Acres. 

Capitol  buildings 31, 473. 91 

University 110,231.68 

Agricultural  College 98, 849. 48 

Ileservoirs    for     irrigation 

purposes 427, 413. 17 

Improvement   of  the    Rio 

Grande 83, 129. 64 

Insane  Asylum 49, 567. 40 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylimi . .  49, 817. 00 


Aoret. 

Reform  School 50,000.18 

Normal  School 98, 647. 64 

Blind  Asylum 49,999.88 

Miners'  Hospital 49, 942. 56 

Military  Institute 49, 933. 54 

Penitentiary 49,992.32 

School  of  Mines 49,890.25 


Total 1,248,888.66 

There  still  remain  94,191.35  acres  to  be  selected  and  approved. 
JoL  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  selected  618.38  acres  as 
lands. 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1907.  the  land  commission 
W6.54  acres  in  the  Santa  Fe  land  district  for  reservoir 
selection  whs  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
M6,  1907. 


-?0L  2- 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  172  leases  of  common 
school  lands  have  netted  the  school  fund  $5,449.54,  and  42  leases  of 
institutional  lands  have  yielded  an  income  of  $1^383.50.  The  total 
income  derived  from  Territorial  lands  during  this  tune  was  ^9,028.45, 
divided  as  follows: 

5  per  cent  proceeds  United  States  land  sales $5, 115. 35 

Leases  of  common  school  lands 5,449.54 

Deferred-payment  notes,  account  common  school  land  leases 20, 625.43 

Interest  on  deferred-payment  notes,  account  common  school  land  leases 109  57 

Assignment  fees,  account  common  school  land  leases 144. 00 

Leases  of  institutional  lands 1, 3S3. 50 

Deferred-payment  notes,  account  institutional  land  leases 6, 602. 27 

Interest  on  aef erred  notes,  account  institutional  land  leases 14. 29 

Assignment  fees,  account  institutional  land  leases 2.00 

Right  of  way  over  University  lands 100. 00 

Timber  sales  on  University  lands 8, 655. 50 

Rentals  account  Palace  building  fund 927.00 

Total  receipts 49,02S.45 

Incomplete  applications  on  file 5, 876. 94 

Leases  common  school  lands  in  Department  of  Interior  awaiting  approval.     3, 492.00 

Leases  institutional  lands  in  Department  of  Interior  awaiting  approval 13, 811.66 

72,209.06 

WORK  OF  THE  liEGISllA.TURE. 

'    Probably  the  act  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  New  Mexico, 
passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  which  met  early  this  year,  was  a 
statute  prohibiting  and  penalizing  gambling,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  a  legalized  evil  in  the  Southwest.     Another  act  or  prime 
importance  provides  for  the  compilation  and  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  Territory,  and  work  on  this  is  now  well  under  way.     Among 
other  important  acts  were :  Statute  providing  for  scholarships  at  the 
Territorial  institutions  of  learning:;  revision  of  the  public  school  law: 
an  act  providing  for  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
on  trains;  an  act  to  regulate  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  waters 
of  New  Mexico,  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Service;  an  act  providing  appellate  procedure  in  civil  and 
criminal   cases;  an  act  providing  for  building  an  addition    to  the 
Territorial  capitol  building  and  for  erecting  an  executive  mansion; 
a  new  pharmacy  act;  an  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
the  Indians;  a  uniform  negotiable-instruments  law;   an  act  provid- 
ing a  fund  for  disabled  flremen,  their  widows  and  orphans;   an  act 
providin^j  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and,  filially,  an 
act  providing  for  the  leasing,  sale,  management,  and  control  of  all 
lands  of  the  Territor}^     This  last  act  was  passed  to  bring  the  Terri- 
torial statutes  in  thorough  accord  with  the  Federal  statutes  and  the 
rulings  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  the  management  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Territory  for  public  school  and  institutional  purposes. 
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POPUXATION. 

The  election  returns  of  1906  showed  a  vote  abnost  20  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  four  ^ears  before;  yet,  the  -1906  vote  takes  no 
account  of  the  remarkable  mflux  of  immigration  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  especially  the  past  twelve  months,  as  the  newcomers  have 
not  yet  acquured  the  votmg  privilege  in  the  Territory.  The  school 
census  gives  but  a  tentative  basis  for  estimates  of  population,  for  in 
many  mining  camps  there  are  hardly  any  children  of  school  age,  and 
many  of  the  recent  homesteaders  are  young  men  without  family  or 
men  who  expect  to  send  for  their  fanulies  after  they  have  secured  a 
footing  in  their  home.  But  it  j^  certain  that  the  population  of  New 
Mexico  at  this  writing  exceeds  ^00,000^  of  whom  more  than  50  per 
cent  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  Teutomc  or  Celtic  blood.  There  are 
many  Italians  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  coal-mining  camps  many 
negroes  and  even  Japanese  are  given  employment,  and  of  late  there 
has  been  an  influx  of  Polish  and  Slovak  olood.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inhabitants  classed  as  of  Spanish  origin  are  practically 
all  natives  of  the  United  States  and  have  more  or  less  mixed  blood 
and,  excepting  the  older  generations,  speak  fluently  the  English 
lan^age. 

As  a  rule  New  Mexico  has  an  ample  supply  of  labor,  and  adjoining 
States  draw  upon  the  Territory  for  labor  to  work  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields,  on  the  railroads,  in  mines,  and  on  the  range.  However,  there 
is  a  chronic  scarcity  or  coal  miners  and  skilled  mechanics  in  most  of 
the  coal  camps,  while  the  larger  towns  and  cities  feel  a  scarcity  of 
mechanics  in  the  building  trade  and  a  dearth  of  competent  domestic 
help. 

BATLBOADS. 

During  the  last  year  the  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico,  or  Belen 
cut-off  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  was  completed  from  Belen,  in  central 
New  Mexico,  to  Texico,  on  the  eastern  border.  At  present  only  freight 
trains  are  run  over  this  cut-off,  but  by  January  it  is  to  be  part  of  the 
main  transcontinental  line  of  the  system,  its  easv  CTades  permitting 
the  cutting  down  of  the  transcontinental  schedule  oy  several  hours. 
The  roadbed  is  very  substantially  built,  heavy  steel  rails  have 
been  laid,  the  stations  are  constructed  of  concrete,  and  all  bridges 
are  of  steel  or  concrete.  This  line  is  almost  200  miles  long,  and  a 
shorter  cut-off  is  to  be  built  to  connect  it  with  the  Pecos  VaBey  and 
Northeastern  Railway.  The  line  from  Belen  to  Rio  Puerco  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  line  is  being  rushed  to  completion. 

Another  important  line  completed  durmg  the  year  was  the  St. 
Louis,  Rocky  Moimtain  and  Pacific  Railway  fiom  Des  Moines,  on  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad  in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  to  Ute» 
Creek  in  Colfax  County,  with  a  7-inile  branch  line  into  the  city  of 
Raton,  a  total  of  about  100  miles.  In  connection  with  the  comple- 
tion or  this  line  has  come  a  remarkable  development  of  the  coal  fields 
of  Colfax  Coimty,  the  new  line  being  mainly  a  coal  carrier,  very  im- 

>rtant  because  it  forms  junctions  with  three  important  railroad 
-the  Santa  Fe,  the  El  r  aso  and  Southwestern,  and  the  Colorado 
Lthem. 
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Work  has  been  pushed  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Liberal  and  £nglewood 
system,  and  this  road  is  completed  for  16  miles  from  Raton  to  Caris- 
brooke,  where  two  branches  rork  northward  to  one  of  the  coal  fields 
and  the  ice  producing  lakes  of  Colfax  Coimty.     This  portion  of  the 
system  is  laiown  as'  the  Santa  Fe,  Raton  and  Eastern  Railroad.    The 
second  section  is  to  run  from  Carisbrooke  to  Des  Moines,  on  the 
Colorado  and  Southern,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  *  A  third  section,  321 
miles  long,  to  be  known  as  the  Santa  Fe,  liberal  and  Englewood 
Railroad,  will  run  from  Des  Moines  to  Englewood,  Kans.,  and  Wood- 
ward, Okla.     This  line  has  been  partially  graded.     The  fourth  section 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Canadian  River  Railroad  and  is   to  be  220 
miles  long. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  railroad  13  miles  long  from  a  point  on 
the  Santa  Fe  system  near  Pecos  to  Cowles,  a  mining  camp  on  the 
Pecos  River.     This  road  may  be  built  next  spring. 

The  Albuquerque  Eastern,  from  Moriarty  to  Albuquerque,  42  miles, 
upon  which  construction  work  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  is  still 
uncompleted,  and  no  further  work  has  been  done  on  the  contemplated 
branch  from  this  line  to  the  Hagan  coal  fields  and  Algodones,  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  There  is,  however,  promise  that  these  lin^  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Central  system  will  be  built  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  from  Torrance  to  Ros- 
well,  a  distance  of  105  miles. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Company  during  the  past  year 
acquired  from  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  system  the' line 
running  from  Tucumcan  to  Santa  Rosa.  This  gives  tne  purchasing 
line  a  through  carriage  over  its  o^vn  railroad  from  the  Dawson  coal 
fields  to  the  smelters  at  Bisbee  and  Douglas,  Ariz.,  via  El  Paso,  Tex. 

An  electric  line  is  to  be  built  from  Las  Vegas  to  Mora  and  further  if 
the  project  can  be  financed  satisfactorily. 

A  new  feature  of  transportation  in  New  Mexico  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  success  of  long-distance  automobile  lines.  Prom 
Torrance  to  Roswell,  a  distance  of  almost  105  miles,  daily  trips  are 
being  made  by  an  automobile  line  tliat  carries  the  mails  and  express 
as  well  as 'passengers.  The  time  required  for  a  trip  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  to  the  Pecos  Valley  has  been  reduced  from 
forty  to  twenty- four  hours.  A  similar  line  is  being  operated  from 
Silver  City  to  the  adjoining  mining  camps,  while  a  third  line  has 
been  established  between  Albuquerque  anci  the  Estancia  Valley. 

INCOllPORATIOXS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  there  have  been  noteworthy 
increases  in  the  number  of  corporations  formed  locally  or  adniitteti 
into  the  Territory  from  other  jurisdictions,  and  also  the  capitali- 
zation. Activity  has  been  observable  particularly  in  the  case  of 
mining  corporations,  for  which  almost  twice  as  many  charters  were 
issued  as  in  1906,  and  of  which  the  capitalization  is  more  than  three- 
fold that  of  the  previous  year.  As  a  result,  of  course,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Territory  from  corporation 
fees,  which  were  nearly  100  per  cent  greater  in  1907  than  in  1906. 
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Comparative  statistics  for  the  two  years  upon  this  subject 
in  the  following  tables: 

Corporation  filings  for  fiscal  years  1906  and  2907, 


are  given 


1906. 

1907. 

Place  of  origin. 

Number. 

Authorized 
capital. 

Nimiber. 

Authorized 
capital. 

Foreign: 

Arizona 

4 

2 
11 

$1,850,000 
500,000 
670,000 

20 
1 
9 

1 
1 

'      i 

ol 
1 
2 

$34,050,000 

50,000 

9,575,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 

390,000 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

•••>>••••• 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

1 
2 
1 
1 
•      3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

300,000 

250,000 

100,000 

8,100,000 

2,350,000 

200,000 

1,602,500 

1,000,000 

255,000 

3.000.000 

Missouri ^ 

600,000 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

3 

1 

3,200,000 

New  York 

Ohio 

500,000 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3,000,000 

30,000 

50,000 

250,000 

25,000 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

2 

1 
1 

250,000 
500,000 
100,000 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

36 
212 

18,027,500 
62,313,000 

52 
261 

58,920,000 
104,316,000 

248 

80,340,500 

313 

163,236,000 

a  Benevolent;  no  capital  stock. 
Character  of  corporation  charters  issued  for  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907, 


Character. 


1906. 


Num- 
ber. 


Banks  and  trust  companies 

Building  and  loan  associations,  bonding 
companies,  etc 

Benevolent  and  charitable  institutions. . . 

Live  stock  and  ranching  companies 

General  industrial  enterprises 

Irrigation,  land,  and  improvement  com- 
panies   

Mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  publisii- 
in^  companies 

Mining,  milling,  and  smelting  companies. 

Real  estate,  abstract,  and  town-site  com- 
panies   

Railway  companies 


Total. 


8 


19 
12 
47 

14 

67 
53 

22 
6 


248 


Capital. 


$195,000 


62,500 

930.000 

11,242,500 

4,588,500 

8,437,000 
36,009,000 

1,611,000 
17,265,000 


80,340,500 


Mile- 
age. 


589 


589 


1907. 


Num- 
ber. 


13 

2 
19 

6 
72 

23 

60 
91 

23 
4 


313 


Capital. 


$255,000 

510,000 

225,000 

1,718,000 

12,804,000 

3,664,000 

3,459,000 
113,123,000 

1,443,000 
26,035,000 


Mile- 
age. 


322 


163,236,000 


322 


Incorporation  fees  paid  Territorial  treasurer  for  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907. 


Quarter. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 


$1,151.50 
1,939.00 
4,000.00 
3, 174. 00 


10,264.150 


1907. 


$5,287.50 
3,511.00 
5,656.00 
4,600.00 


19,054.50 
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Thirty-three  fire  insurance  and  twentr^-one  fife  insimnoe  com 

Sanies  were  engaged  in  business  in  the  Temtoiy.  Tliese  have  made  a 
eposit  of  $10,000  each  in  accordance  with  the  proviflioDB  of  diaptar 
49  of  the  laws  of  1897.  A  summaiy  of  the  buameaB  of  the  iDSunnoB 
companies  is  given  in  the  following  taUe: 

inttiranee  6ufmeft  tremaaetaL 

Life  insuiance: 

PoUcies  in  force  December  31, 1905 7,387 

Policies  in  force  December  31, 1906 7,M 

Policies  issued  in  1906 1,2U 

Policies  lapsed  or  suzrendered  in  1906 IfSK 

Amount  of  iDSunmce  in  force  Decemlxn' 31, 1906 9179  926^14LU 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  December  31, 1906 917, 462,2^% 

Amount  of  insurance  issued  in  1906 1 •8,130^499.77 

Losses  incurred  in  1906 fl68;799.tt 

Losses  {Mdd  in  1906 fl30^28S.6S 

Losses  and  claims  unpaid  December  81, 1905 5 

Losses  and  claims  unpaid  December  81, 1906 11 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  unpaid  December  31, 1905 94, 900.69 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  unpaid  December  31, 1906 —  Vl^wMLM 

Amount  of  premiums  received  m  1906 9544^88K.9A 

fire  insurance: 

Insurance  written  in  1906 188^148;  147.B 

Losses  incurred  in  1906 9U8^U0Lf8 

Losses  paid  in  1906 9118^123.81 

Premiums  received  in  1906 , 9M0l  979.81 

Oasualty,  plate  g^ass,  and  other  insurance: 

Premiums  received  in  1906 978^^8^81 

Losses  incurred  in  1906 919,626.81 

Losses  paid  in  1906 .* 929,233.81 

BANKING. 

In  the  last  year  five  new  Territorial  banks  have  been  incorporated. 
There  are  now  twenty-two  such  banks  in  the  Territory.  Bdow  is  a 
condensed  summary  of  conditions  of  these  institutions  at  close  of  busi- 
ness Jime  30,  1907: 

Condensed  statement  of  condition  of  twenty-two  Territorial  banks  at  date  of  bummm 

June  SO,  1907. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  on  real  estate $221, 789. 42 

Loans  on  collateral  security 335, 170. 00 

Loans  and  discounts,  all  other 2, 006, 903. 54 

Overdrafts 25,818.21 

$2, 588, 681. 17 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds 10, 000. 00 

Bank  stock 3, 500.00 

Other  stock  and  bonds 31, 456.00 

44  956.00 

Due  from  other  banks 78o|  478. 58 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 131, 926. 64 

Checks  and  cash  items 23, 532. 65 

Gold  coin 27,935.00 

Silver  coin 28, 939. 06 

Currency 143, 516. 00 

200,390.06 

All  other  resources 24, 762. 00 

Total 3,794,727.00 
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Condensed  statement  of  condition  of  twenty-two  Territorial  banks  at  close  of  btuinesi 

June  SO,  1907 — Continued. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock |696, 900.00 

Surplus  fund 24, 026. 18 

Other  undivided  profits  (taxes  and  expenses  paid) 82, 756. 24 

Dividends  unpaid 4, 142. 69 

Deposits  subject  to  check |2, 523, 301. 84 

Time  and  saving  deposits 381, 384. 38 

2,904,686.22 

Due  to  other  banks 23, 133. 77 

All  other  liabilities 60,084.00 

Total 3, 794, 727.00 

IRRIGATION. 

GOVERNMENT   WORK. 

Two  large  projects  have  been  completed  and  another  very  large 
one  begun.  The  Government  has  completed  the  Rio  Hondo  and 
Carlsbad  projects,  and  has  commenced  tne  construction  work  on  the 
Rio  Grande  project.  The  Hondo  project  takes  flood  waters  from 
the  Rio  Honao,  m  Chaves  County,  ana  diverts  the  waters  to  a  large 
reservoir.     About  10,000  acres  will  be  irrigated. 

The  Carlsbad  project  involved  the  reconstruction  of  the  large  res- 
ervoir and  diverting  dam  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  Company  which 
was  washed  out  by  an  xmprecedented  flood  in  October,  1904.  There 
ar^  20,000  acres  under  this  project. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  is  a  very  lar^e  one  and  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storing  the  nood  waters  of  tne  Rio  Grande  for  the  irrigation 
of  180,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  the  furnishing  of  60,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  Mexico, 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  proclaimed  January  16,  1907.  The  capac- 
ity of  this  storage  reservoir  is  2,000,000  acre-feet. 

The  reservoir  oeing  built  at  Black  Rock,  in  McKinley  County,  by 
the  Government  for  the  Zufd  Indians  is  nearing  completion,  and  it 
will  also  add  considerable  to  the  area  under  cultivation. 

PRIVATE   IRRIGATION    PROJECTS. 

Private  enterprise  is  doing  much  toward  building  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  ditches  ana  bringing  under  water  extensive  areas  of  valley  ana 
mes4  lands.  However,  it  is  in  dry  farming  that  the  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  months,  so  that  at  present 
there  are  under  cultivation  at  least  2,000,000  acres  dependent  only 
upon  the  rainfall,  pumping,  and  scientific  dry  farming  for  crops. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  smaller  farms,  especially  in  the  irri- 
gated sections,  experience  having  shown  that  it  is  more  profitable 
and  satisfactory  to  cultivate  10  to  20  acres  well  than  a  quarter  sec- 
tion indifferently.  With  intensive  cultivation  it  is  not  unusual  to 
net  $500  to  $800  per  acre,  especially  if  in  fruit  trees  or  in  truck. 

In  the  San  Juan  Valley  plans  nave  been  made  for  several  large 
Irrigation  projects.  A  notaole  one  from  the  engineering  standpoint 
is  that  of  Eden  Land,  Power,  and  Irrigation  Company.  This  com- 
pany proposes  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  water  under  Las  Animas 
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River  in  an  inverted  siphon.  The  distance  from  grade  to  grade  will 
be  about  a  half  a  mile,  and  maximimi  head,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
siphon  will  be  about  190  feet.  The  San  Juan  Vallev  is,  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  West,  the  soil  being  espe- 
cially adapted  to  fruit  culture  and  gardening. 

In  the  Ilio  Grande  Valley  there  are  only  a  few  new  appropriations 
and  those  are  of  necessity  small  on  accoxmt  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  new 
appropriations  where  the  diversion  or  storage  is  in  excess  of  1,000 
acre-feet  per  annum.  This  action  was  taken  in  order  to  g^uarantee  a 
supply  of  60,000  acre-feet  per  anniun  to  Mexico,  as  provided  for  in 
the  treaty  of  December  21,  1906. 

The  principal  work  in  this  valley  is  the  reconstruction  of  a  stora^ 
dam,  90  feet  nigh,  by  the  Blue  Water  Development  Company.  This 
dam  was  started  several  years  ago,  but  before  it  was  entirely  com- 
pleted it  was  washed  out. 

.  There  are  a  number  of  projects  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  principal  one  "being  on  Cimarron  River.  Here  Charies 
Springer  proposes  to  bujld  a  dam  100  feet  high  that  will  form  a  storage 
reservoir  witn  a  capacity  of  112,000  acre-feet. 

The  Farmers'  Development  Company  proposes  to  build  two  storage 
reservoirs  that  with  canals  will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  10,000  acres. 

Great  development  has  been  made  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  both  by 
irrigation  from  artesian  wells  and  from  large  storage  reservoirs. 

WORK  OF  TERRITORIAL  ENGINEER. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  new  irrigation  law  w^as  enacted 
similar  to  the  one  prepared  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 
The  principal  purpose  of  tliis  act  is  to  conserve  and  regulate  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  water  of  the  Territory.  The  law  creates  a 
board  of  water  commissioners  and  a  Territorial  engineer  and  provides 
a  method  bv  which  the  existing  rights  to  water  might  be  defended 
before  condftions  became  more  acute  than  they  are  now. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  could 
not  proceed  on  the  Urton  Lake  and  Las  Vegas  projects  until  the 
existing  rights  to  the  use  of  water  on  streams  tributar}''  to  these  proj- 
ects were  determined.  This  new  law  took  effect  immediately,  and 
the  engineer,  soon  after  assuming  tlie  duties  of  this  office,  issuecf  cir- 
culars so  that  the  law  would  become  known,  and  people  interested 
could  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Twenty-eight  applications 
have  been  filed  under  the  new  law. 

The  Territory  has  never  taken  steps  for  the  collection  of  hydro- 
graphic  data  and  the  Territorial  engineer,  in  assuming  his  duties, 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  questions  without  any 
official  data  on  which  to  base  liis  decisions.  Tlie  collection  of  hydro- 
graphic  data  and  the  determination  of  the  water  supply  of  this'  Ter- 
ritory are  equally  as  necessary  for  parties  who  have  already  made 
appropriation  of  water  as  they  are  for  the  parties  wishing  to  make 
new  appropriations. 

The  following  gauging  stations  have  been  established: 

San  Juan  River  at  Turlcy;  Las  Animas  River  at  Aztec;  La  Plata  River  at  La 
Plata;  Santa  Fe  River  at  Santa  Fe;  Rayado  River  at  Miami  Ranch;  Cimarron 
River  at  Ute  Park;  Cimarron  River  at  Springer. 
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A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  hydrographife  data. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  gauge 
readers  and  the  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence  necessary  in  the, 
operation  of  the  stations  and  is  to  provide  all  necessary  forms,  blanks, 
and  supplies.  The  Territorial  engineer  is  to  perform  the  necessary 
measurement  and  have  local  supervision  of  such  work  without  reim- 
bursement except  for  the  expense  of  travel  and  subsistence,  and  is  to 
make  such  reports  to  the  director  or  his  assistant  as  they  may 
require. 

CROPS. 

Unfortunately  an  early  frost  destroyed  all  the  fruit  in  this  Territory 
this  year  excepting  the  apple  crop  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  and  the 
grape  crop  in  the  Kio  Grande  Valley.  However,  the  abundance  of 
yield  in  field  and  garden  crops  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
loss  in  fruit,  although  those  who  depended  entirely  upon  their  orchards 
must  tide  over  until  next  year,  when,  under  average  circumstances, 
the  fruit  crop  should  be  especially  abundant  after  the  rest  given  the 
trees  this  year  and  the  destruction  to  insect  pests  caused  by  lack  of 
fruit.  Wheat,  com,  cantaloupes,  and  melons  gave  splendid  returns, 
while  the  alfalfa  crop  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  despite  the  loss  by 
late  frosts.  It  is  believed  that  tne  money  value  of  tne  crops  raised 
in  New  Mexico  this  year  exceeded  $25,000,000. 

FORESTS  AND  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  area  of  National  Forests  in  New  Mexico  is  now  over  8,300,000 
acres.  In  many  instances  the  creation  of  these  forests  has  been 
opposed  by  residents,  but  it  is  being  most  generally  recognized  that 
the  permanent  good  resulting  from  the  forests  far  outweighs  any 
temporary  inconvenience  or  loss  that  their  creation  has  caused, 
especially  to  stock  owners.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
retimbenng  areas  on  which  timber  has  been  destroyed  either  by  fire 
or  lumbering.  It  is  certain  that  minor  objections  urged  from  time 
to  time  will  disappear.  The  Forest  Service  permits  grazing  under 
reasonable  conditions,  and  will  spend  over  $36,000  during  the  ensuing 
year  for  trails,  roads,  telephone  lines,  and  drift  and  pasture  fences 
on  the  National  Forests  in  the  Territory. 

The  lumber  industry  apparently  has  not  suffered  from  the  creation 
of  the  National  Forests,  much  timber  being  sold  from  them.  The 
revenue  from  that  source,  part  of  which  goes  to  the  public  schools 
and  public  roads  of  the  Territory,  is  increasing  steadily.  Albuquerque 
and  Alamogordo  are  the  lumber  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  tnere  are  saw  and  planing  mills  in  almost  every  town. 

THE  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Stock  raising  is  generally  considered  the  main  industry  of  New 
Mexico  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  range,  the  large  number 
of  people  employed  and  the  immense  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
ana  goats  that  graze  upon  hills  and  mesas  and  in  valleys.  For  the 
stockman,  the  past  year  has  been  very  prosperous.  Tne  sheepmen 
had  a  satisfactory  increase  in  lambs,  although  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  year  previous,  and  while  wool  prices  reigned  several  cetvtA  ^.-^wsxA 
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lower  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  the  crop  was  heavy,  amounting 
in  all  to  ahnost  20,000,000  pounds.  The  number  of  sneep  in  the 
Territory  is  close  to  5.000,000.  It  niust  be  remembered^  however, 
that  the  great  influx  or  homesteaders  is  cutting  up  the  range  consid- 
erably and  the  forest-reserve  restrictions  are  reaucin^  the  number 
of  herds  in  some  locaUties.  Not  until  the  sheepmen  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  new  conditions,  can  any  further  growth  in  this 
industry  be  expected. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  New  Mexico 
range  horses  and  they  are  bringing  better  prices  than  for  years.  In 
consequence  some  attention  is  being  paia  to  raiang  ana  breeding 
horses  for  outside  markets  and  shipments  are  growing  heavier. 

A  noticeable  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  all  stock  is  evident  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Territory  and  in  r^ons  like  the  \ow& 
Pecos  Valley,  high-bred  cattle  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
while  herds  of  sheep  give  evidence  of  better  blood  and  heavier  ana 
finer  fleeces. 

The  goat  industry  is  important,  and  the  upland  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tain svstems  of  the  Territory  are  being  utilized,  especially  in  Sierra, 
Lincoln,  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  and  other  counties.  The  industry  is 
proving  profitable  to  those  who  follow  it  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience. 

CATTLE. 

The  cattlemen  have  fared  well,  the  winter  having  been  favorable 
the  range  good,  and  prices  better  than  for  a  long  time.  In  conse* 
quence  more  cattle  were  shipped  to  market  during  the  past  year  than 
auring  any  previous  year  in  the  decade.  Still  more  would  have  been 
shipped  haa  it  not  been  for  car  shortage. 

In  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1907,  the  total  number  of  cattle 
inspected  by  inspectors  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  for  shipment  out 
of  the  Territory  was  127,360.  For  the  same  period  of  1906  the  num- 
ber was  64,000,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1905  it  was  99,000. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  while  in  1906  a  large  percentage  of  ship- 
ments consisted  of  cows  and  heifers  the  majority  or  the  shipments  for 
the  prasent  year  consists  of  steers. 

Prices  for  cattle  this  year  have  been  about  the  same  as  for  two  years 
past,  $13  to  $14  for  yearling  steers,  $16  to  $17.50  for  2-yearK)lds, 
and  $20  to  $24  for  3-year-olds.  The  majority  of  the  cattle  were 
shipped  to  Colorado  and  the  Northwestern  States. 

The  calf  crop  was  not  as  lari^e  as  last  year,  and  a  conservative  esti- 
mate would  probably  put  it  around  60  per  cent  as  against  75  or  80  per 
cent  for  last  year.  This  decrease  was  due  in  a  general  way  to  the  unu- 
sually cold  and  stormy  spring  which  carried  off  large'  numbers  of 
young  calves  not  strong  enougli  to  withstand  the  severe  storms  and 
snows  of  April  and  early  ^lay. 

Generally  speaking,  range  conditions  all  over  New  Mexico  are  very 
good,  althougn  perhaps  not  as  good  as  last  season,  which  was  excep- 
tional. The  stockmen  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  tlie  rains 
that  have  fallen  in  most  every  part  of  the  Territory  thi^- "  "^ 

insure  a  splendid  growth  for  the  grasses. 

The  health  of  cattle  still  remains  excellent.     O^ — 
leg  was  reported  in  the  early  spring    among  thiT 
losses  occurred  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ~ 
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Btook,  caused  by  eating  oak  leaves,  or  at  least  this  i^  the  general 
belief,  but  these  can  not  be  classed  as  serious  nor  unusual  losses. 

The  number  of  hides  inspected  by  the  cattle  sanitary  board  for  the 
six  monttis  ended  June  30,  1907,  was  33,387,  as  agamst  29,194  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  uiowing  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
home  consumption  of  cattle. 

SHEEP. 

In  the  fall  of  1906  the  price  of  sheep  was  good,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1907  tiie  price  of  wool  was  considerably  lower  than  for  a  number 
of  yeare  ana  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  sheep  growers.  In  the  fall  of 
1906  the  sheep  growers  suffered  great  financial  losses  by  inabOity 
to  secure  cars  for  shipping  sheep.     Sheep  were  held  near  shipping 

Eoinbs  in  many  instances  more  than  a  monUi,  and  as  sheep  are  som 
y  weight,  the  shrinkage  was  heavy,  and  a  large  loss  was  also  incurred 
in  holding  iheae  sheep  at  railroad  points  by  cuts  and  otherwise. 
Buyers  freely  asserted  that  they  woufd  not  return  to  certain  portions 
of  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sheep,  as  it  is  inipossible 
to  get  the  sheep  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  and  placed  in  feed  lots 
at  such  times  as  ttie  feeders  had  arranged  to  feed  me  sheep. 

For  several  years  past  cooperation  for  the  eradication  of  scabies 
from  the  sheep  in  New  Mexico  has  been  contemplated  between  the 
Bureau  of  Anunal  Industry  and  the  Territorial  sheep  sanitary  board. 
According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon,  the  Territorial  board  was  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  all  sheep  in  tne  Territory  to  be  dipped  under  super- 
Tision  of  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  board 
was  to  furnish  sufficient  inspectors  to  see  that  all  sheep  were  presented 
for  dipping,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  to  place  in  the 
Territory  sufficient  additional  inspectors  to  supervise  all  dipping. 

The  board  fully  expected  work  to  be  begun  under  this  plan  during 
July,  1906,  but  word  was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
that  it  would  be  unable  to  furnish  as  many  inspectors  as  contemplated 
to  carry  out  the  work  on  account  of  the  demand  for  inspectors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  meat-inspection  work  recently 
required  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

When  tne  board  received  word  in  July  that  tha  Department  was 
unable  to  furnish  an  increased  number  of  inspectors  as  contemplated 
for  that  year,  the  board  immediately  placed  m  the  field  a  larger  force 
of  inspectors  than  it  had  ever  employed  before  and  dipped  more  sheep 
under  supervision  than  in  any  previous  year.  When  the  sheep  went 
into  the  winter  they  were  in  oetter  sanitary  condition  than  they  had 
been  for  many  years  past. 

Two  years  ago  a  quarantine  line  was  established  in  the  Territory 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  was  done 
because  the  Bureau  did  not  have  in  the  Territory  sufficient  men  to 
supervise  the  dipping  of  all  sheep  in  the  Territory,  and  the  Bureau 
desired  to  cooperate  with  the  Territorial  inspectors  in  dipping  under 
supervision  the  sheep  in  cntam  sections  and  requested  the  board  to 
■*■  'he  Territon,'  below  the  quarantine  line  during  the  winter  and 
t  infect«<l  sheep  from  going  in.  The  idea  of  the  Bureau  was 
►on  as  the  sheep  Ijelnw  the  quarantine  line  were  dipped,  under 
"**  (operation  with  the  board,  the  line  should  be  moved  and 
'  B  added  distriut  also  dipped  under  supervision  of  either 
"'*'  '  1  inspectors,    llie  line  as  first  eat&blislaAA- 
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was  the  northern  boundary  of  Socorro,  Lincoln,  and  Chaves  counties, 
and  in  July,  1907,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau,  it  was  moved  farther 
north  so  as  to  take  in  Valencia  County. 

All  of  the  sheep  in  the  coimties  of  Valencia,  Socorro,  Otero,  and 
Lincoln  were  dipped  under  supervision  of  Territorial  or  Government 
inspectors,  and  infected  sheep  in  the  counties  of  Chaves  and  Ekidy 
were  dipped  under  such  supervision. 

In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  plan  heretofore  discussed  between  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ana  the  board  was  again  considered  and 
an  agreement  reached  to  carry  out  the  same.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  placed  in  the  field  during  the  early  part  of  April  a  force  of 
inspectors,  who,  together  with  inspectors  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board, 
made  a  thorough  mspection  of  all  flocks  in  the  Territory,  it  being 
agreed  and  understood  that  the  information  thus  obtainea  should  be 
used  in  ordering  sheep  dipped  at  a  later  period  during  the  dipping 
season, 

MINING. 

In  coal  and  copper  mining,  the  Territorv  has  made  giant  strides 
forward  during  the  past  twelve  months.  In  the  calendar  year  1906 
there  were  mined  in  the  Territory  1,964,713  tons  of  coal  and  the 
production  of  coke  amounted  to  147,747  tons.  The  value  of  the 
product  at  the  mines  exceeded  $2,600,000.  The  increase  over  last 
year  was  300,000  tons  of  coal  and  would  have  been  still  larger  but  for 
the  lack  of  men  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  known  coal  area  of  the 
Territory  amounts  to  1,500,000  acres  and  9,000,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  available.  A  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  for  the 
coal-mining  industry  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  mine 
inspector  for  the  Territory. 

In  the  production  of  copper  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  the 
large  works  at  San  Pedro,  Santa  Fe  County,  ha^^ing  resumed  opera- 
tions durintr  tlie  year  after  five  years  of  idleness.     The  total  produc- 
tion for  the  year  IS  estimated  at  7,000,000  pounds.     In  gold  S3OO.000 
worth  was  produced:  in  silver  over  $:^()0,000  worth;  in  lead  3,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  zinc  17,000,000  pounds,  while  in  noimietallic  products 
such  as  clay,  lime,  J)rick,  and  buildintr  stone,  the  production  exceeded 
$197,000,  so  tliat   the   total    mineral    j)roduction  of    the   TeiTitorv. 
iiichidiiig  iron  ores  and  precious  stones,  was  not  far  from  $0, 000,001). 
althou<i:h  the  exact  fi^ires  will  not  be  available  for  some  time,  the  last 
official  figures  being  those  for  1905,  when  the  Territorv  produced  over 
$4,300,000  worth  of  minerals.     During  the  year  a  large  smelter  and 
reduction  ])lan.t  has  been  started  at  vSilver  City,  a  branch  railroad  has 
been  built  from  Silver  Citv  to  Pinos  Altos  for  ore-carrying  purposes, 
and  reduction  works  have  been  built  at  other  points. 

:\LVXirFACTl  KING     IXDl'STUIES. 

Besides  the  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  into  building  mate- 
rial, railroad  ties,  boxes,  etc. ,  the  industrial  plants  of  New  Mexico  include 
tie-})ickling  ])lants,  woolen  mills,  scouring  mills,  cement  plants  at 
Acme  and  at  Audio,  railroad  shoj)s,  smelters,  reduction  mills,  foundries, 
and  coke  ovens.     However,  the  Territory  has  no  very  large  manuiac- 
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turing  enterprises,  although  there  ajre  manifest  advantages,  such  as 
cheap  land,  abundance  or  raw  material — such  as  'wool,  nides,  ores, 
and  lumber — ample  railroad  facilities,  favorable  legislation,  cheap 
labor,  absence  of  labor  combinations  and  strikes,  cheap  fuel  and 
power,  proximity  to  the  markets  of  Mexico  and  to  some  extent  of 
the  Orient,  and  a  home  market  that  at  present  is  suppUed  from  a 
distance.  As  New  Mexico  raises  the  best  beets  for  sugar  making,  it 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  large  beet-sugar  plants.  It  oners 
also  a  field  for  taimeries,  laige  woolen  mills,  iron  furnaces,  steel 
works,  and  other  industries  that  elsewhere  transport  both  raw  and 
manuiactured  material  long  distances  and  have  to  deal  with  the 
disadvantages  of  lack  of  fuel,  high-priced  labor,  and  imfavorable 
legislation.  In  New  Mexico  some  new  industries  are  exempt  from 
taxation  for  a  period,  and  towns  and  cities  are  eager  to  offer  free 
land,  and  in  some  instances  financial  aid,  to  manufacturing  industries. 

EDUCATION. 

Considering  the  poverty  and  remoteness  of  many  of  the  coimtry 
school  districts,  New  Mexico  is  not  ashamed  of  its  educational  system. 
Under  great  difficulties,  especially  the  difficulties  of  two  lan^ages,  a 
public  school  system  has  been  established  of  which  every  citizen  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  The  estimated  value  of  pubHc  school 
property  of  the  Temtory  is  $1,000,000,  while  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  schools  is  $439,650;  the  total  expenditures  last  year  were 
$484,467,  and^he  balance  on  hand  at  close  or  the  school  year  exceeded 
$200,000.  There  are  employed  1,000  teachers,  and  the  total  enroll- 
ment this  fall  is  almost  50,000  out  of  a  public  school  population  of 
80,000  minors  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  In  addition,  several 
thousand  pupils  are  enroUea  in  parochial,  mission,  and  private 
schools. 

The  Territory  maintains  a  university  at  Albuquerque;  two  normal 
schools — one  at  East  Las  Vegas  and  the  other  at  Silver  City;  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dimib  at  Santa  Fe;  a  reform  school  at  El  Eito;  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Alamogordo;  a  school  of  mines  at  Socorro;  a 
military  school  at  Roswell,  and,  with  the  National  Government,  main- 
tains an  agricultural  college  at  Mesila  Park  and  contributes  to  the 
support  of  an  orphans'  school  at  Santa  Fe.  A  uniform  system  of  text- 
books has  been  adopted,  and  the  law  compelling  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  school  room  is  being  rigiolv  enforced.  School 
attendance  is  compulsory  wherever  practicable.  Teachers  are  rec[uired 
to  attend  institutes  held  annually,  and  no  teacher  is  employed  without 
a  certificate  granted  by  the  Temtorial  board  of  education  after  exam- 
ination or  presentation  of  diploma  from  some  institution  of  learning 
of  acknowledged  standing.  In  rural  communities,  owinff  to  lack  of 
financial  support,  school  terms  are  still  deplorably  short,  out  there  is 
continuous  improvement  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  them.  In  the 
cities  and  towns  the  public  schools  are  second  to  none  in  the  West. 
The  teachers  are  high  grade,  and  ample  financial  support  is  given  by 
taxpayeD9. 
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The  general  health  of  the  Tenritoiy  has  been  gcx>d,  and  as  regards 
mfectious  diseases,  a  marked  improvement  can  be  reported.  The 
board  of  health  and  the  county  health  oflBcera  have  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  isolate  infieotioiiB  dinnases 
ana  difiinfect  the  premises. 

A  new  law  governing  the  jpraetice  of  medicine  in  the  Tenitoiy 
passed  bj  the  u^t  legislature  gives  the  board  of  health  power  to  ezBm- 
me  apphcants  for  license  at  tneir  discretion  and  allows  the  boaid  to 
accept  certificates  from  other  States  and  TenitorieB  in  idueh  the 
qualifications  are  the  same  as  those  reqtured  in  New  Mezioo. 

Li  its  climate  New  Mexico  possesses  an  asset  which  is  becoming 
more  valuable  each  year.  The  great  snccess  attending  sttempts  to 
cure  tuberculosis  at  the  Government  sanitaria  at  Fort  Bayara  and 
Fort  Stanton  is  adding  to  the  fame  of  New  Moico's  climate  as  a 
curative  agent  not  only  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis^  but  in  other  dis- 
eases. In  this  connection,  however,  a  word  of  warning  dnwiM  be 
given  incU^nt  health  seekers,  who  too  often  come  with  the  expectation 
of  maintaining  themselves  bv  work  and  being  cured  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  these  come  in  the  last  incurable  stages  of  their  dioA^^a^  and 
their  condition,  far  away  from  home,  withow  friends  and  means,  ie 
pitiable  indeed,  for  New  Mexico  is  not  provided  with  aamtaiia  that 
admit  patients  free,  and  the  free  hospitals  are  too  few  and  too  crowded 
to  take  care  of  these  cases.  Private  charity  does  all  in  its  power  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  health  seekers  of  this  class,  but  the  latts 
are  so  numerous  as  to  make  impossible  their  care.  .Health  aeeken 
even  in  the  curable  stages  are  apt  to  be  disappointed  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  themselves  oy  work,  for  work  and  worry  retard  and  often 
prevent  cure,  even  in  the  favored  climate  of  the  Territory. 

GAME  PROTECTION. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  state  that  public  interest  in  nme 

f)rotection  is  increasing.  In  the  best  game  sections  and  in  tbo» 
ocalities  where  hunters  and  fishermen  are  in  the  habit  of  going  eadi 
season,  the  sentiment  among  the  residents  for  better  protection  and 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  very  noticeable.     This  growing 

f)ublic  sentiment  and  the  generous  distribution  of  the  game  and  fi£ 
aws  in  pamphlet  form  have  done  more  to  accomplish  a  oetter  obeenr- 
ance  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  than  the  number  of  arrests  made,  con- 
victions secured,  and  fines  collected  and  reported  by  the  large  force 
of  deputies. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  deputies  have  been  appointed  and 
there  are  at  present  105  men  serving  in  that  capacity.  Of  the  total 
number  of  deputies  43  are  in  the  Forest  Service  as  supervisors, 
rangers,  and  forest  guards,  and  the  11  members  of  the  mounted  police 
force  also  hold  commissions. 

Much  assistance  has  been  received  from  the  moimted  police  foroe 
and  the  men  connected  with  the  National  forests  in  enforcing  the 
laws.  In  the  sections  where  the  forest  reserves  are  situated  the  hd 
that  the  rangers  and  ^ards  are  at  all  times  pa^^^^^Hfttheir  districts 
has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  *  ^IjVi  these  dbr 

tricts,  which  are  usually  good  game  sections.  ^^ 
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NATIONAIi  GUARD. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1906  the  National  Guard  con- 
sisted of  one  regiment  of  infantir  of  five  companies,  and  one  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  of  one  troop.  The  strength  or  the  guard  on  Decem- 
ber 31  was  275  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  the  governor's  staff. 
For  a  niunber  of  vears  the  strength  has  been  approximately  300,  but 
the  muster  out  of  one  company  of  infantry  in  December  reduced  the 
strength  from  about  315  to  275.  The  company  mustered  out  will  be 
replaced  by  the  muster  in  of  a  detachment  of  the  signal  corps. 

The  eqmpment  and  clothing  are  in  a  fair  condition.  Some  of  the  old 
regulation  olue  clothing  is  beginning  to  show  the  results  of  service, 
and  in  all  probabiUty  a  part  of  it  will  have-  to  be  replaced  by  new 
blue  clothii^  within  a  short  time.  The  khaki  clothing  being  made  of 
cotton  material  does  not  have  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  blue 
woolen  clothing,  but  it  is  so  much  more  coimortable  in  summer  and 
its  cost  is  so  much  less  than  woolen  that  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
keep  the  guard  equipped  with  this  clothing.  Therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  another  supply  of  this  clothing  early  in  1907,  as  a 
large  part  of  that  issued  in  1905  is  unserviceable. 

All  oi^anizations  are  fully  suppUed  with  tentage  and  camp  equip- 
age, including  conical  wall  tents,  shelter  tents^  and  wall  tents  for 
the  officers;  field  ranges  with  all  cooking  utensils  for  cooking  meals 
for  the  inen;  blankets,  ponchos,  leggings,  hats,  etc.  The  troop  of 
cavalry,  in  addition  to  the  equipment  furnished  to  infantry  com- 
panies, is  equipped  with  a  complete  outfit  of  horse  equipment,  includ- 
ing saddles,  saddlebags,  bridles,  halters,  nosebags,  lariats  and  picket 
pins,  saddle  blankets,  currycombs,  etc. 

Tnree  companies  are  quartered  in  fairly  good  buildinjgs,  the  rent 
of  two  of  them  being  partially  paid  by  tne  company  officers.  The 
other  companies  are  quartered  in  makeshifts,  sucn  as  can  be  secured 
for  $10  or  $15  per  month.  Every  inspecting  officer  detailed  by  the 
War  Department  since  1903,  dunng  wnich  year  the  National  Guard 
of  all  the  States  was  fortunate  in  receiving  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
from  Congress,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to 
our  poor  armories.  During  the  year  of  1903  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  armories  to  be  built  at  Albuquerque  and  Las 
Vegas.  However,  as  oonds  were  to  be  issued  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  used  in  constructing  the  armories,  and  as  the  act  provided 
that  the  bond  issue  be  approved  by  Congress,  we  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  been  unable  to  secure  such  approval,  and  while  it  is  thought 
that  the  present  Congress  will  approve  them,  we  are  in  the  mean- 
time compelled  to  keep  our  companies  housed  in  other  quarters. 
After  these  two  armories  are  built  the  situation  will  be  reheved  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $50  per  month,  but  it  is  not  thought 

Kssible  to  have  either  of  the  buildings  ready  for  occupancy  in  much 
3  than  a  year  after  the  bonds  are  sold. 

The  latest  small  arms  firing  regulations,  which  require  practice 
from  200  to  1,000  yards,  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  suit- 
able ranges  with  safe  back  stops  near  the  cities  at  which  National 
Oaard  organizations  are  located. 

A  most  excellent  range  is  located  near  Las  Vegas,  and  vdth  a  few 
improvements  could  be  converted  into  a  model  Territorial 
camp  site.     The  land  in  question  belong  to  t.laft\j»&'S^^g6S^ 
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grant,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  at  an  early  date  to  secure  this  land 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  if  possible.  A  fair  range  is  being  used 
near  Santa  re,  and  while  it  meets  the  requirements  as  to  distances 
from  which  firing  can  be  conducted,  it  is  not  first  class  by  any  means, 
as  it  is  badly  cut  up  by  arroyas  and  canyons  which  cause  varying 
winds  to  blow  across  the^  range  rendering  good  scores  upon  the  part 
of  the  local  company  very  (ufficult.  Wnue  there  are  several  good 
ranges  near  Albuquerque,  none  of  them  are  located  sufficiently  near 
the  city  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  organizations  located 
there.  The  matter  of  securing  a  suitable  range  at  that  point  will  be 
taken  up  early  in  the  spring  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  fumish 
the  two  companies  facihties  tor  target  practice. 

MOITNTED  POIilCE. 

During  the  year  ended  Mav  31, 1907,  the  moimted  police,  consisting 
of  11  officers  and  men,  made  152  arrests  for  the  following  offenses 
Sheep  steaUng,  7;  horse  steaUng,  14;  cow  stealing,  23;  fugitives,  3 
carrying  pistcus,  21 ;  escaped  convicts  returned  to  tne  penitentiary,  8 
murder,  9 ;  violations  of  the  game  law,  4 ;  other  violations  of  law,  63. 

During  the  year  ended  May  31,  1907,  the  expenditures  for  the 
mounted  poUce  were  $12,126.16  for  salaries  and  $1,524.43  for  contin- 
gent expenses. 

There  are  but  1 1  members  of  the  moimted  police.  Thei^fore  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  each  individual 
is  a  large  one.  However,  the  work  of  the  force  is  being  more  and 
more  appreciated  by  the  people  living  away  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation m  the  Territory,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  company  has  been 
a  large  factor  for  good  in  the  la.st  two  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the  police  in  the  past  year  was  in 
connection  with  the  apprehension  an(i  conviction  or  stock  thieves. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  stock  interests  does  not  mean  that  no  other  work  has  been  done. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  force 
has  been  spent  ni  Torrance  County,  along  the  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  No  part  of  the  force  is  stationed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Territory.  Qua}^,  Roosevelt,  Chaves,  and  Eddy  counties  have  no 
member  of  the  company  residing  within  their  borders  at  present,  but 
plans  arc  in  contemplation  to  have  a  man  stationed  in  one  of  the  four 
above-mentioned  counties.  The  rapid  settling  up  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Territory  has  increased  the  amount  of  work  falling  to  the 
mounted  police. 

PIBT.TC   BITIJ.DTXGS. 

New  Mexico  has  more  than  §1,500,000  invested  in  public  build- 
ings. At  Santa  Fe  are  the  fine  capitol,  the  Territorial  penitentiary, 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  legislature  that  met  this  year 
has  made  provision  for  bin*lding  an  armex  to  the  capitol  and  enlarg- 
ing the  park  surrounding  the  capitol  if  Congress  will  approve  the 
bond  issue  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  penitentiary  is  being 
managed  very  efliciently,  and  a  considerable  force  of  convicts  is 
employed  pushing  to  completion  to  the  lines  of  the  Pecos  National 
Forest,  the  so-called  Scenic  Highway  connecting  Santa  Fe  and  Las 
Vegas.  This  liighway  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  road  to  be  built  by  the 
Territory  from  its  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  foUoii^'iiig  as 
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near  as  practicable  tlie  Santa  Fe  trail  and  its  branch  from  Santa  Fe 
to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Congress  should  make  early  provision  for  building 
the  section  of  road  in  the  Pecos  National  Forest,  aportion  of  which  has 
already  been  built  by  the  Territory.  At  Las  Vegas  the  Territory 
maintains  an  insane  asylum  and  a  normal  university.     At  Albu- 

guerque  the  Territorial  imiversity  is  located,  and  at  Mesilla  Park  the 
Allege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  At  Silver  City  there  is  a 
normal  school;  at  Raton,  a  miner's  hospital;  at  El  Eito,  a  reform 
school;  at  Roswell,  a  miUtarv  institute;  at  Alapaogordo,  an  asylum 
for  the  blind;  at  Gallup,  a  hospital  built  out  of  Territorial  funds; 
while  at  Silver  City,  Deming,  Carlsbad,  Las  Vegas,  and  Santa  Fe  are 
hospitals  and  chantable  institutions  receiving  support  from  the  Terri- 
tory. The  building  occupied  by  these  schools  and  institutions  are 
all  modem  and  welfequipped,  and  at  several  of  the  lai^er  institutions 
extensive  improvements  and  additions  have  been  planned  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  legislature. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  table  below  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Terri- 
torial penitentiary:         * 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  Territorial  penitentiary. 

To  balances  in  all  funds,  July  1,  1906: 

Penitentiary  maintenance |7, 311. 63 

Penitentiary  current  expense 2, 675. 23 

Penitentiary  income .05 

Penitentiary  board 442. 40 

Permanent  improvement .45 

Convicts'  earnings ^ 713. 95 

ElCaminoreal 4,929.91 

116,673.62 

Received  from  all  funds: 

Penitentiary  maintenance 36, 940. 25 

Penitentiary  current  expense 14, 405. 28 

Penitentiary  income 265. 91 

Penitentiary  board 1, 591. 03 

Convicts'  earnings 42,622.92 

ElCaminoreal 7,942.94 

103,768.33 

Total 119,841.95 

Disbursed  horn  all  funds: 

Penitentiary  maintenance * 37, 685. 63 

Penitentiary  current  expense 13, 611. 51 

Penitentiary  income 252. 12 

Penitentiary  board 1, 734. 68 

Convicts'  earnings 42, 576. 33 

ElCaminoreal 7,382.79 

103,243.06 

By  balances  in  all  fimds: 

Penitentiary  maintenance 6, 566. 25 

Penitentiary  current  expense 3, 469. 00 

Penitentiary  income 13.  84 

Penitentiary  board 298. 75 

Permanent  improvement .45 

Convicts'  earnings *-  - .  760. 54 

ElCaminoreal 5,490.06 

16, 598. 89 

Total 119, 841. 95 
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The  foUowin^  table  gives  detailed  statistics  regarding  the  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary: 

Imnates  of  Territorial  penitentiary  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

CONVICTS. 


Remainiiig  July  1, 1906 

Increase  durinff  year: 

Sentenced  by  various  courts. 

Recaptured 


Decrease  during  year: 

Discharged  Dv  expiration  of  sentence 

Removed  to  United  States  prison,  Leavenworth. 

Escaped 

Pardoned 

Died 

R«)leased  on  bond 

Removed  to  insane  asylum 


Remaining  June  30, 1907. 


JAIL  PRISONERS. 


Remaining  July  1, 1906. 
Received  auring  year. . 


Discharged  during  year. 
Remaining  June  30, 1907. 


Teni-    I  United  ^ 
toriaL    '  States. 


143 
13 


15 
5 
1 

1 
1 


111 


22 

4 


Total 


an 

147 
13 


-   1 


5 
5 
1 


12 


14 


421 


tt 
i 

N 
i 
1 
2 
1 


13 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total  numl>er  of  prisoners  of  all  olassea  June  30,  1907. 


288 


14 


302 


Revenue  from  industries  of  penitentiary  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  lOCn. 

Building  brick $20, 583. 45 

Vitrifiocf  brick 7, 141.  M 

Paving  blocks 389. 77 

Lime 2,  111. 96 

Support  of  jail  prisoners 2, 310. 00 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners .' 5, 044. 41 

Miscollaneous 489. 91 


Total 38, 071.  W 

Average  cost  of  feeding  prisoners  for  year. 


Penitentiary  proper: 

Por  day ^.  1326 

Per  month 3.  94 

Per  year 47.28 


Convict  camp: 

Perday $0,244 

Per  montl) 7. 39 

Per  year 88. 68 
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INSANE  ASTIiUM, 


The  New  Mexico  Insane  As;y;lum,  at  Las  Vegas,  reports  that  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  inmates  received  treatment  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Inmates  of  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  2907, 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

R4finaininflr  In  hoffpital  July  1 ,  190ft 

86 
29 

71 
1ft 

167 

Admitted  from  July  1, 190ft,  to  June  30, 1907 

45 

Total  n^m^T  t»T»t6d  for  the  year 

115 

87 

202 

Recovexed 

7 
1 
9 

5 
1 

7 

12 

Improved 

2 

Died 

10 

• 

17 

13 

30 

Remainiru?  In  hoffpital  July  1 .  1907 

98 

74 

172 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  good,  and  bilt  little  acute 
sickness  has  occurred  during  the  year.  There  are  now  in  the  hospital 
160  chronic  cases  and  12  acute  cases.  Though  the  hospital  received 
14  more  patients  than  last  vear,  and  the  facilities  are  taxed  to  their 
utmost,  no  applicants  have  been  refused  admission. 


MINERS'  HOSPITAIi. 


The  Miners'  Hospital,  at  Raton,  was  opened  on  November  10, 1906, 
and  since  that  time  43  patients  have  been  admitted,  divided  as 
follows: 


Indigent  minera: 

Total  number  admitted 7 

Died 1 

Dischai^^ed 4 

Remaining 4 


Paypatients: 

Tx)tal  number  admitted 36 

Died 5 

Discharged 29 

Remaining 2 


CHARITABIiE  rNTSTlTUTIONS. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  at  Santa  Fe,  received  $4,179.56  from  the 
Territory.  The  work  of  the  hospital  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statement:  Patients  in  hospital  Julv  1,  1906,  16;  received  during 
year,  99;  dismissed,  83;  diea,  11 ;  in  hospital  June  30,  1907,  21 ;  total 
nmnber  of  davs'  treatment,  8,152. 

St.  Vincent  s  Orphanage,  at  Santa  Fe,  received  an  appropriation  of 
$6,269.30.  On  July  1, 1906,  there  were  67  children  in  the  Orphanage, 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  18  were  received  and  19  were  taken  out  by 
parents^  leaving  66  in  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Tlie  Ladies'  Kelief  Society,  at  Las  Vegas,  received  $2,630.66  from  the 
Territory  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital.  During  the  year  145 
diarity  patients  and  102  pay  patients  were  under  treatment.  The 
treatment  of  charity  patients  amounted  to  3,056  days  and  that  of 
pay  patients  to  1,605  days.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  hospital 
amounted  to  $6,124.94. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  at  Albuquerque,  received  $2,831.59  from  the 
Territorial  treasury.  During  the  year  727  patients  were  under  treat- 
ment— 574  pay  and  153  free. 
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TTw  OaDap  HospiUl,  at  Gallup,  received  $2,519.59  from  the  Terri- 


tory. 


B  Gnnt  Comity  Hospital,  at  Silver  City,  received  $  1 ,800.68  from 
the  TBrritOTT.  Trwttment  of  pav  patients  was  as  follows:  Total.  85; 
diachftl^ed,  74;  in  hospital.  4;  died,  7;  daj-s'  treatment,  2,05.3.  Fif- 
teen pay  patients  were  treated,  of  whom  10  were  discharged,  4  are 
in  Hie  Hospital,  and  1  dic<h  the  total  number  of  days  of  treatment 
vas  1,277. 

Tike  Ladies'  Hospital,  at  Doming,  rooured  $2,086.45  from  the  Ter- 
rito^. 

ABCH^OIiOOICAX.  i 


Grata^ring  interest  has  heen  manifested  duripg  Uie  past  tweba  J 
montlw  by  scientists,  as  well  as  tiie  local  |mUio,  in  tlua  arduBoIomil  j 
nches  of  the  Temtoiy.    Cliff  dwellio^  oommnmal  miiiB,  pBehim^  J 
villageB,  and  hurial  sites  are  found  m>m  the  Qfn  Juan  to  the  OOtk  J 
but  are  most  numerous  30  miles  west  <rf  Saoia  Fe,  partly  in  tt#l 
Jemez  Forest  Reserve.    The  National  GovernmeDt  has  taJken  pn^Nf  I 
steps  to  protioct  these  archnoli^eal  Teanaiiis,>fifaidiiniiiftnjiM|ieBtRj 
an  the  most  wtmdraful  in  the  United  Statea  and  oBmr  alaige  nU 
inteieating  £«ld  forsoieDtificexjpkkiaticat  andriMazdi.    To  a    "  *  *^" 
this,  tiie  Tenihsy  has  tiered  (be  nation,  ■■  anitional  m(Hi__„ 
the  historic  Old  Palaoe,  in  the  city  of  Siat*  Fa,  with  «  Tiew  to  U. 
bttng  used  by  the  Andumlo^cal  uistittito  <rf  Aswnoa  ma  a  acduK^  i 
archnolc^  and  archtet^c^oal  museutB  sud'  hbraxy.     The  Ic^id 
ture  has  made  this  gift  unconditional,  and  all  tliat  mnains  for  ] 
transfer  is  a  proclamation  by  the  President.    In  the  Old  Palace  i 
present  is  located  the  museum  of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Societf 
which  includes  a  noteworthy  collection  of  antiquities  and  of  boob 
relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Southwest.     A  pFoa- 
perous  archieological  society  has  been  founded  at  Santa  Fe,  and  ii 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  and  Territorial  authorities  il 
any  measure  for  the  exploration  and  preservation  of  the  prehisttHia 
antiquities  which  abound  in  the  Territory. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  earnestly  recommend  legislation  that  will  allow  the  Territory 
New  Mexico  to  select  lieu  lands,  in  the  case  of  sections  16  and  3 
that  are  located  within  land  grants,  from  any  portion  of  the  publ 
domain  in  the  Territory,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  select  soi 
Ueu  sections  in  the  vicmity  of  the  land  grants,  as  is  now  provide 
This  would  enable  us  to  get  better  land,  and  I  think  that  th&schoa 
need  this  assistance  and  are  entitled  to  it. 

I  desire  also  to  earnestly  recommend  the  admission  of  Neiv  Me 
to  statehood  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  We  have  suffic 
population  and  wealth,  and  our  citizens  are  law  abidinf-and  n 
loyal  to  our  Government,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  full  rights  : 
pnvileges  of  American  citizenship. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  yours,  Gboboe  Cubrt, 

Governor  o^  Neto  Maeieo. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


■  I     -■  >  ■     -J*. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MINE  INSPECTOR  FOR  THE  TERRITORY  OF 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex., 

September  7,  1907. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories,"  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  this  oflSce  to  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

INTBODUCTION. 

CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Coal  mining  in  New  Mexico  is  fast  forging  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
industries  of  the  Territory,  and  would  soon  assume  the  leading  place 
if  enough  miners  could  bJe  had  to  operate  to  their  full  capacity  the 
mines  now  open  and  if  there  were  necessary  transportation  facilities. 

During  the  last  three  years  many  shipments  of  coal  have  been  made 
from  the  Colfax  County  mines  to  various  points  in  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas.  This  indicates  that  the  coal  from  this  Territory  will  find  a 
good  market  when  the  railroads  in  that  direction  now  under  construc- 
tion are  completed  and  the  haul  shortened.  The  manufacture  of  coke 
will  largely  increase  the  output  from  the  coal  mines  and  give  employ- 
ment to  many  more  people.  Continued  development  of  the  resources 
of  California,  the  Pacific  coast  States,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Mexico,  will  insure  an  increased  demand  and  permanent  market  for 
New  Mexico  coal.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  the  New 
Mexico  fields  will  furnish  the  nearest  available  coal  supply  for  the 
la^e  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

For  extent  of  area,  thickness  of  coal  seams,  good  roof  and  floor, 
absence  of  gas,  freedom  from  heaving  bottom,  absence  of  water,  which 
if  present  would  necessitate  powerful  pumps ;  in  fact,  for  all  favor- 
able conditions  which  go  to  make  up  a  desirable  coal-producing  field, 
New  Mexico  is  far  ahead  of  any  State  or  Territory  in  AmerM^  and 
consequently  the  coal  fields  can  be  more  profitab 
steadily  increasing  demand  insures  a  constajifc  v 
and  coal  that  can  be  produced  ttoai  New  1( 
come,  and  it  will  be  several  years  belf« 
equipped  to  supply  these .  markets,  wk 
home  markets.    Nor  is  the  purchase 
Mexico  coal  mine  operator  expected ' 
ical  reasons.    By  reason  of  locatioi 
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ico  coke  can  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  at  least  $5  per  ton  cheaper 
than  Grerman  coke  or  Pennsylvania  coke. 

Ifew  mines  opened  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Van  HoQten  No.  5,  Golf&x  Coadty.  St  Louis,  Rockj  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Company,  owner. 

Dawson  No.  6  mine,  Colfax  County.    Dawson  Fuel  ComiMiny,  owner. 

Navajo  mine,  McKinley  County.    American  Fuel  ComiMiny,  owner. 

Laing  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County.    Monero  Coal  Company,  owner. 

Bums-Biggs  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County.    Bums-Biggs  Lumber  Company,  owner. 

Peacock  mine.  Santa  Fe  County.  Albuquerque  and  Cerrillos  Coal  Company, 
opemtOT, 

Blac^Lsmith  mine,  Santa  Fe  County.  Albuquerque  and  Cerrillos  Coal  Com- 
pany, operator. 

Mines  upon  which  operation  teas  resumed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Capitan  mines,  Lincoln  County.    New  Mexico  Fu^  Company,  owner. 
Otero  mine,  McKinley  County.    American  Fu^  Company,  owner. 
Casna  mine,  McKinley  County.    W.  A.  Patching,  operator. 
Cerrillos  anthracite,  Cerrillos  bituminous,  Santa  Fe  County.     Albuquerque 
and  Cerrillos  Coal  Company,  operators. 
Bla<^  Star  mine,  Santa  Fe  County.    A.  L.  Kendall,  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.,  operator. 

Mines  upon  which  operation  ioas  suspended  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

SO,  1907, 

Dutchman  mine,  Colfax  County.    Wrecked  by  explosion. 
Climax  mine,  Colfax  County.    Available  coal  worked  out. 
Gallup  f\iel  Company's  mine,  McKinley  County.    Disagreement  among  stock- 
holders. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

During  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1903,  and  June  30,  1904,  the 
increase  in  production  of  coal  in  the  Territory  was  approximately 
20  per  cent  each  year.  Then  the  great  floods  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  1904,  which  washed  out  the  railroads  and  suspended 
railroad  transportation  for  three  months,  caused  a  decrease  of  pro- 
duction on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Although 
three  months,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  year's  operation,  was  lost,  the 
production  decreased  only  about  10  per  cent  and  showed  an  increase 
for  the  time  the  mines  ceuld  be  operated.  During  the  fiscal  j^ear  end- 
ing June  30,  1906,  the  increase  in  production  was  17.29  per  cent. 
The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
since  the  beginning  of  coal  mining  in  the  Territory.  The  gross 
product  was  2,302,062  tons,  of  which  80,678  tons  were  used  in  operat- 
ing the  mines,  leaving  the  net  product  of  2,221,384  tons  shipped  from 
tlie  mines.  The  increase  in  net  production  amounted  to  494,646  tons, 
or  28.64  per  cent. 

Although  every  facility  for  production  and  transportation  has  been 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  the  demand  for  coal  has  ^  ■■■•<lur  in  excess  of 
the  supply  at  every  coal  field  reached  by  a  %*   Dearth  of 

miners  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  ai  \ihe  causes    a 

of  the  restricted  supply,  but  delay  in  the  delii  Nboery  and  M 

equipment  at  some  of  the  larger  mines  was  als  '■Ir^ 

production.  W 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  2,9V  ^ 

directly  employed  at  the  coa^  n  increaai 

boys  over  the  number  emp  •  the  pq 


*^^ 
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The  above  figures  only  indicate  the  number  of  persons  directly  em- 
ployed at  the  mines,  but  twice  that  nmnber  are  indirectly  employed 
in  industries  that  are  dependent  on  or  incidental  to  the  mining  of 
coal. 
Detailed  statistics  of  production  are  given  in  the  following  table ; 

SbUittictofthecoal-mimngindutlry  in  New  Mtxieo  for  the  fitoal  year  tnded  June  SO,  1S07, 
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2.00 

S.  236.00 

I.SI8 

noncoklnB:  mine 

San  Juan  Qiualf. 

i.sn 
an 

l.BD 
I.K) 

2,838.00 

900.00 
600.00 

» 

Kmlmkint:   mine 

2.192 

3,79*.  00 

116   

Baenrra  Cminlj,. 

i;i.iM 

: 

UT,800.00 

6,  WO 
32.419 

Do. 

C«rth«ge    Fuel    Compaiiy'a 

M,'J12| 

IIB.UT.OO 

618     Baron  ov  ?. 

S.    MINE    I 

N8PE0T0R    FOR    NEW 

1 

MEXIOO; 

m 

1 

indu^ry  in  New  Mtxico  for  the  Jucal  near  tnde,l  ./.i.,e  M,  1 
IS07— Oontinned.                                                          ^ 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTALS. 

County. 

M..™ploy..l. 

Bora  employttl. 

Opo«  out- 
put (ton* 
ol  3.000 
potmd.). 

groond. 

X. 

TdIsI. 

Under- 
gmind 

Oat' 

ride. 

Toul. 

70 

HO 

ii 

i,a» 

664 

ii 

IM 

U 

b 

44 

I,660.6!r7 
1.BH 

■^■^ 

2.618 
2.493 
6a.HU 

2a.M 

^ 

la 

J 

a- 

i 

IM 

ToUl  lor  UiB  Terrilon, . 

2.177 

van 

%W 

47 

46 

IB 

a.BtH,0<D 

»0.(BI 

'                     county. 

Met  produc- 
tion (Ey  cuun- 
Ue*)iDlouiaf 

l!,0(iapooQds. 

product. 

Total  DODD- 

□f  net  pn>- 
diietlon. 

Total  Bran- 
ty  decrease 

doetion. 

COBOtl 

1 

(1.816,790.94 

869: 446.  as 
89,766.  SO 
89,501.00 

fi,236.ra 

4S4.S03 

103,1*. 
S.240 

S9.009 

8  ,403 

Is 

TotHl  torlhcTTTlIory.. 

^.221,  .484 

■J,  978.  378. 62             638,460 

iso.e« 

9s.m 

e  »pp»rent  dlscropsnoy 


The  following  table  »bows  the  iuethoda  of  workine  and  ventilation, 
the  kind  of  power  used  and  the  efficiency  of  the  ma^iaery: 

MelJiodt  of  worting  and  veniilaiUm,  power  used,  and  tfficitnes  of  wachinery. 


Mine. 

Method  of  working. 

Power  DMd. 

power. 

GoVa^O»«IV 

Double  main  drllt.  double  eran 

Blecltlclty, 

..."X;. 

2.100 

i 

fSRfc 

''^^'^  '"'^'   "^  "^ 

UMolnOHuKV. 

Drift,  doable  entry,  room  and 
Blope.  iliiEle  antry,  room  ud 

™. 
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Methods  of  working  and  ventilaHonj  power  ttsedj  and  efficiency  of  machinery — Continued. 


Mine. 


McKiidty  Omnty. 


Weaver  mine 
Heatonmine. 
Clark  mine . . 


Navajo  mine. 
Casna  mine . . 


Canavan  mine 


Gallup  Fuel  Company's 
mine. 

Rio  Arriba  County. 

Monero  mine 


Method  of  working. 


McBroom  mine . . . 

Katz  mine 

Biggs-  Bums  mine . 
Ledng  mine 


Santo  Pe  Ontnty. 

Cerrillos  Bituminous 

mine. 
Cerrillos  anthracite 

mine. 
*  Block  coal  mine 


Sandoval  Omnty. 

Hagan  mine 

I^erra  County. 

Southwestern    coal 
mine. 

•    Socorro  Oauniy. 

Hilton  mine 


Government  mine 

Bemal  mine 

Emerson  mine 

Mclntyre  mine  . . . 


Total  efficiency 
in  hompower. 


Drift,  double  entry,  rib  and  room . 
do 


Slope,  double  entry,  room  and 
pillar. 


.do 


Slope,  single  entry,  room  and 

pillar. 
Shaft,  single  entry,  room  and 

pillar. 
Slope,  double  entry,  room  and 

pillar. 


Slope,  single  entry,  room  and 

pillar. 

do 

do 

do 

Drift  entry,  single  cross  entry, 

room  and  pillar. 


Main  slope,  cross  entries,  room 

and  pillar. 
....do 


Slope,  single  entry,  room  and 
pillar. 


Slope  and  two  back  slopes,  double 
crofli  entries,  room  and  pillar. 


Shaft  and  drift 


Slope,  single  entry,  room  and 

...f.d"*. 

do 

do 

Slope,  double  entry,  room  and 
pillar. 


Power  used. 


Steam 

do 

Electricity... 


Steam 

Horse  whim. 


Steam 
do 


.do 


Horses. 
Steam  . 
Horses. 
Burros. 


Steam , 

....do 

Horse  whim 


Steam 


Steam 


Steam 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Efficiency 
of  ma- 
chinery 
in  horse- 
power. 


910 
100 
100 

50 


50 
20 


75 


30 


15 
50 


30 


25 


160 

75 
35 
75 
50 


3,796 


Ventilation. 


Exhaust  fan. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fan. 
Air  shaft. 

Fan. 

Do. 


Natural. 

Do. 
Furnace. 
Air  shaft 

Do. 


Furnace  and 

air  shaft. 
Exhaust  fan. 

Air  shaft. 


Air  shaft. 


Blower. 


Fan. 

Do. 
Air  shaft. 
Fan. 

Do. 


DIRECTORY  OF  MINES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  naDies  of  the  owners  and  managers  of 
the  mines  described  in  this  report: 

Directory  of  coal  mines,  1907. 


Mine. 


Ckilfax  Omnty. 


Van    Houten    mines, 
Nos.  1,2,  and  3. 

Brilliant  mine 

Koehlermine 


Owner. 


St.  Louis,  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific Co. 


Manager  or  superintendent. 


J.  Van  Houten.  general  man- 
ager. 

Allen  French,  general  super- 
intendent. 

James  Stewart,  superintend- 
ent. 

Peter  Gardner,  superintend- 
ent. 

John  Evans, superintendent.. 


Post-office. 


Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
Van  Houten.  N.  Mex. 
Brilliant,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
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Directory  of  coal  mines,  lSi07 — Continoed. 


Mine. 


Co{faz  Cbuntv— Con. 

Dawson  mines,  Nos.  1, 
2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Yankee  mines,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  and  4.    . 

Llewellyn  mine 

Speixy  mine 

Climax  mine 

Sugarite  mine , 

Honejrfield  mine 


iDawson  Fuel  Co. 

Yankee  Fuel  Co. 

JRaton  Fuel  Co. . . 
Honeyfield  Bros. 


Lincoln  CotMty. 

Capitan  mines 

Old  Abe  coal  mine 

McKinley  County. 


Weaver  mine. 
Heaton  mine . 
Otero  mine . . . 
Clark  mine . . . 
Navajo  mine . 


Canavan  mine. 


Gallup  Fuel  Co.  's  mine 
Casna  mine 


Rio  Arriba  County. 

Monero  mine 

McBroom  mine 

Kutzmine 


Owner. 


New  Mexico  Fuel  Co. 
Old  Abe  Mining  Co... 


Manager  or  superintendent. 


E.  L.  Carpenter,  general  man- 
ager. 

Frank  Cameron,  general  su- 
perintendent. 

David  Crowe,  superintendent 

Geo.  T.  Peart,  general  man- 
ager. 

W.  8.  Getchell,  superintend- 
ent 

Geo.  T.  Peart,  general  man- 
ager. 

[F.  C.  Scobey,^  superintendent. 

Wm.  Hnne 


>y,  supei 
ynela.. 


American  Fuel  Co. 


Steven  Canavan. 


Gallup  Fuel  Co. 
W.  A.  Patching. 


E.  L.  Carpenter,  general  man- 
ager. 

John  Y.  Hewitt,  general  man- 
ager. 

Geo.  W.  Bowen,  president 

Thos.  Pattison,  division  su- 
perintendent. 

Jno.  Jennings,  superintend- 
ent. 

P.  Westwater,  superintend- 
ent. 

J.  Beddow,  superintendent. . . 

Reese  Beddow,  superintend- 
ent. 

.Robt.  Law,  superintendent. . . 

Steven  Canavan,  general 
manager. 

John  Kennedy,  president . . . . 

W.  A.  Patching 


Laing  mine 

Biirns-Biggs  mine . . 

San  Juan  County. 

Thomas  mine 


iRio  Arriba  Coal  Co. 
Geo.  W.  Kutz 


J.  H.  Crist,  general  manager. 
W.  C.  Ferguson,  lessee 


PontrofBoe. 


Monero  Coul  Co 


Morgan  mine. 
Stevens  mine. 


Bnrns-Biggs  Lumber 

i      Co. 


W.  H.  Thomas. 


W.  C.  Ferguson,  general  man- 
ager. 

James  McBroom,  general 
manager. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

Dawson,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 
Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Bell,  N. 


El  Paao,  Tex. 
White  Oaks,  N.  Mex, 


E.&C.  Building, 

ver,  Colo. 
Gibson,  N.  Mex. 

Do. 

Do. 


Gallup.  N.  Mex. 
ClarkviUe,  N.  Mex. 


Gibson,  N. 

Gallup,  N. 

Do. 
Do. 


Monero,  N,  Mex. 

E.  &  C.  Building,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Do. 

Lumberton,  N.  Mex. 


Geo.  Morgan 
E.  S.  Young  . 


Jones  mine 

La  Plata  mine 

Santa  Fe  County. 

CerrillOM,  bituminous 
Cerrillos,  anthracite . 
Block  Coal  mine 


Geo.  \V.  Jones 
T.  H.  O'Brien 


Hagan  mine. 


Black  Star  mine 

Sierra  County. 

Southwestern  Coal  Co. 

Socorro  County. 


Hilton  mine 

Government  mine 

Bernal  mine 

Mclntyre  mine... 
Emerson  mine  ... 


1  Albuquerque  and  Cer- 
j     rillos  Coal  Co. 
E'^tate    of     Ler)nar(l 
Lewisohn. 

NewMexicoFuel  and 
Iron  Co. 

Hahn,  Kaseman  &  Co. 


W.  H.  Thomas,  superintend-  1  Pendleton,  N.  Mex. 

ent.  I 

( ;  eo.  M  organ ,  superi  n  tend  en  t .         Do. 
Thos.  Evans,  lessee  and  oper-  I  Fruitland.  N.  Mex. 

a  tor.  [ 

(Jeo.   W.  Jones,   owner  and  Do. 

operator. 
T.  H.  O'Brien,  general  man-     Dawson,  N.  Mex. 

ager. 


Mames  Lamb,  superintendent.!  Madrid,  N.  Mex. 
Richard  McCaffrey,  agent |  San  Pedro,  N.  Mex. 

IW.  S.  Hopewell,  president | 
J.  W.  Sullivan,  ganeral  man-    j-Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
ager.  J 

A.  L.  Kendall '  Cerrillos.  N.  Mex. 


Paul  I^rsh,  general  manager.   Cutter,  N.  Mex. 


Carthago  Fuel  Co 


Emerson  &  Allaire 


fW.    P.   Thompson,    general 

manager. 
\V.  L.  Webber,  superinl 

ent. 
C.  B.  Allaire, 
ager. 
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COIiPAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  continues  to  increase  the  lead  it  has  had  over  other 
coal-producing  counties  of  New  Mexico.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
Colfax  County  has  made  a  new  record,  the  gross  output  being 
1,550,527  tons  and  the  net  output  1,521,576  tons,  an  increase  of  net 
product  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  452,000  tons.  Of  the  total 
net  product  of  the  Territory  shipped,  68.4  per  cent  was  shipped  from 
Coliax  County.  In  addition  to  the  coal  shipped  from  the  mines, 
more  than  200,000  tons  of  coke  was  produced,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  production  of  coke  will  be  very  greatly  increased  during  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

The  coal  fields  of  Colfax  County  embrace  the  largest  undisturbed 
area  of  coal  lands  in  North  America,  and  probably  the  greatest  undis- 
turbed coal  field  in  the  world.  These  coal  seams  are  of  especially 
great  value  on  account  of  t];ie  excellent  coking  qualities  of  the  coal, 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  coke  assuring  a  certain  market 
for  the  product  of  the  mines.  The  manufacture  oi  coke  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  profitable  operation  of  these  mines,  as  the  slack 
coal  can  be  washed  and  utilized  at  the  coke  ovens,  while  in  mines  pro- 
ducing noncoking  coal  the  disposition  of  the  slack  is  an  additional 
item  of  expense.  Coke  is  in  ^t  demand  at  the  large  smelters  at 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  Douglas,  Clifton,  and  Globe,  Ariz.,  and  Canannea, 
Nacosari,  and  many  other  mining  camps  in  old  Mexico.  In  fact,  the 
demand  has  been  so  great  that  orders  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  have  been  declined  because  of  insufficient  equipment. 

DAWSON  MINES  NOS.  i,  a»  3,  4,  5»  AND  6. 

The  Dawson  mines  are  located  in  sees.  1  and  2,  T.  29  N.,  R.  20  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  As  a  general  description 
of  these  mines  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  only  the  develop- 
ments during  the  year  will  be  discussed  here.  The  main  entries  have 
attained  a  length  of  3,000  feet  each  in  mines  Nos.  1  and  3,  of  4,000 
feet  in  mine  No.  2,  of  2,800  feet  in  mine  No.  4,  and  of  about  1,600  feet 
each  in  mines  Nos.  5  arid  6.  In  all  of  the  mines  some  of  the  laterals 
are  of  greater  length  than  the  main  entries. 

The  mines  are  ventilated  by  two  24-foot  Vulcan  exhaust  fans  and 
two  Cole  15-foot  straight  vane  fans,  while  two  additional  Cole  15- 
foot  fans  are  now  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  erected  at  mines  Nos.  5 
and  6. 

Electricity  and  steam  are  used  to  supply  power  for  operating, 
steam  being  replaced  by  electricity  as  quickly  as  possible  wherever 
feasible.  There  are  six  locomotives  for  hauling  from  the  mines  to 
the  tipple,  as  follows:  Two  28-ton  Porters,  one  20-ton  Vulcan,  one 
18'ton  Lima,  and  two  6-ton  Porters.  Eleven  motors  are  employed 
in  haulage  from  the  partings  inside  the  mines  to  the  partings  outside, 
tlliere  the  trips  are  made  up  and  hauled  by  the  locomotives  to  the 
These  motors  are  of  the  following  makes:  Two  10-ton,  two 
and  one  6-ton  Westinghouse ;  two  8-ton  and  two  10-ton  Jeff ry ; 
third-rail  Goodman,  and  one  3-ton  Goodman  gathering 
addition  to  these  motors,  two  Scott-Dale  electric  lorries, 
trailer,  are  employed  in  conveying  slack  from  the 
underflue  coke  ovens.    The  electric  systewv  \& 
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now  undergoing  a  complete  readjustment,  owing  to  the  completion 
of  the  new  powerplaht.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
powerful  in  the  West. 

In  addition  to  the  124  old  beehive  coke  ovens  still  in  operation, 
there  have  been  constructed  446  new  underflue  ovens.  These  ovens 
are  constructed  in  double  tiers,  back  to  back.  The  gases,  instead  of 
goin^  to  waste  through  a  central  flue  in  the  top  of  each  oven,  as  in 
the  old  method,  pass  through  a  flue  in  the  back  of  each  oven  and  are 
then  conducted  through  a  long  fire-brick  duct  to  the  boiler  house. 
There  are  two  of  these  boiler  houses,  so  placed  as  to  receive  heat  from 
the  ovens  in  two  directions,  or  from  220  ovens  in  all,  thus  leaving 
226  ovens  to  supply  heat  for  a  similar  power  plant  in  the  future  ii 
required.  These  two  boiler  houses  are  now  practically  completed 
and  contain  seven  Sterling  300-horsepower  boilers,  or  a  total  ox  2,100 
horsepower  in  all.  These  boilers  supply  steam  to  a  power  house  50 
by  100  feet,  containing  three  400-kilowatt  alternators  direct  driven 
bj^  Cross  compound  noncondensinff  engines.  The  power  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  mines  in  Rail  and  Vermejo  canyons,  to  the  washery 
and  waterworks,  and  to  other  points  where  power  is  required.  At 
all  of  these  places  will  be  located  a  total  of  1,000  kilowatts  of  rotary 
transformers  and  700  horsepower  of  motors.  The  oven  boiler  plant 
also  furnishes  steam  for  heating  the  hospital,  office  building,  store, 
hotels,  opera  house,  and  other  principal  buildings  at  Dawson. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  l,()()0-kilowatt  transformers  and  the  700- 
horsepower  motors  are  in  excess  of  the  generating  plant.  This  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  load  as  represented  by  the 
transformers  and  motors  is  an  intermittent  one,  and  that  the  generat- 
ing power  will  be  ample  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  it. 

Alongside  the  tipples  and  chutes  is  located  the  old  washery,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  in  ten  hours,  and  is  equij)ped  with  ji^ 
and  the  necessary  auxiliary  machinery.  In  connection  with  this 
washery  there  has  been  erected  a  series  of  large  steel  tanks,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,200  tons,  for  the  storage  of  washed  slack,  which  is  sup- 
plied at  the  top  and  taken  from  them  at  the  bottom  by  a  system  of  belt 
conveyors. 

Just  to  the  east  of  this  old  washery  and  on  the  hillside  to  the  south- 
east are  now  being  constructed  the  new  washery,  coal  crusher,  and 
storage  tanks,  which,  in  connection  with  the  446  new  underflue  coke 
ovens  and  power  plant^  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  coke-producing  plants  in  the  entire  country.  The  plant  is 
of  steel  and  concrete  throughout,  not  a  particle  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial being  used.  This  washery  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,500  tons  of 
washed  slack  per  day. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  outside  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  in  mines,  coke  ovens,  washery,  and  construction  work,  218;  aver- 
age number  of  boys  employed  outside,  10;  average  number  of  men 
employed  underground,  542;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
underground,  7.  Nationality  of  the  men :  Americans,  Spanish-spr- 
ing natives,  Germans,  Italians,  Austrians,  Swedes,  Frg^J^SlavQBe^ 
ians,  negroes,  Japanese,  and  Hungarians.  Percei 
write,  as  indicated  by  signatures  to  vouchers:  Sp^^ 
tives,  80;  negroes,  90;  all  other  foreigners,  95:  >  * 
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In  addition  to  the  number  of  men  employed  directly  at  the  mines 
and  coke  ovens  many  men  have  been  employed  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  on  construction  of  buildings,  railroad  yards,  railroad  spurs,  and 
various  kinds  of  outside  labor  incidental  to  the  equipment  of  such  an 
extensive  coal  mine. 

Number  of  days,  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  297;  gross 
output,  783,916  tons;  amount  used  in  operating  mines,  22,591  tons; 
net  product,  761,325  tons.  Net  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
220,599  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  product  at  the  mine,  $892,552.62; 
average  price,  $1.20  per  ton. 

The  coal  is  principally  sold  in  the  El  Paso  market,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Phelps-Dodge  Company  at  its  copper  mines 
and  smelters.  The  demand^  nowever,  was  far  in  excess  or  the  local 
production,  and  large  quantities  of  coke  were  purchased  in  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  in  Colorado.  The  product  was  divided  to  relieve  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  railroads,  smelters,  and  mining  companies  of  Ari- 
zona and  Mexico  and  other  consumers,  tributary  to  the  El  Paso 
market. 

"In  addition  to  the  coal  produced  from  the  mines  there  were  shipped 
from  the  coke  ovens  at  Dawson  131,437  tons  of  coke,  having  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $3.50  per  ton  at  the  ovens  and  a  total  gross  value 
of  $460,029.50.  This  coke  was  produced  from  slack  from  Dawson 
mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  There  was  an  increase  of  66,173  tons  of  coke 
over  the  production  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  production  of 
coke  will  be  very  largely  increased  during  the  ensuing  year  as  more 
than  200  of  the  new  ovens  were  only  rec^ehtly  completed. 

RECOBD  OF   INSPECTION. 

November  2S,  1906. — Mine  No.  1:  Air  intalce  throiigli  tlirce  oi)eniug8,  47,500 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed;  160  men  employed  underground; 
mine  in  good  condition. 

Mine  No.  2:  Air  intake  26,280  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed; 
106  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

November  24,  1906, — Mine  No.  3 :  Air  intake  23,240  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air 
well  distributed ;  79  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

February  21,  1907. — Mine  No.  4 :  Investigated  circumstances  attending  killing 
of  Joe  Gormgozalli  and  Joseph  Whittaker  by  runaway  cars  on  the  mine  tipple, 
runaway  having  been  caused  by  breaking  of  the  cable  when  cars  were  being 
lowered  in  the  incline.     Found  details  as  given  in  accident  report  to  be  correct. 

Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake  54,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed ;  115 
men  employed  underground ;  found  tarred  canvas  being  used  for  brattice  cloth, 
which  is  dangerous,  being  highly  inflammable  and  combustible ;  called  attention 
of  David  Crowe,  superintendent,  and  F.  N.  Cameron,  general  superintendent  to 
the  danger  of  fire  from  such  highly  inflammable  curtain  and  brattice  cloth,  and 
suggested  that  fireproof  brattice  cloth  be  substituted;  mine  in  good  condition. 

May  24,  1907. — Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake  from  three  openings  34,900  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  air  well  distributed ;  150  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good 
condition. 

Mine  No.  2 :  Air  intake  46,500  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  150  men  employed  under- 
ground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

May  25,  1907.— ^ine  No.  3 :  Air  intake  51,520  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  125  men 
employed  underground;  mine  in  good  condition. 

Mine  No.  4:  Air  intake  35,200  cubic  feet  per  minute,  air  well  distributed; 
mine  in  good  condition. 

May  27,  1907.—M\nes  Nos.  5  and  6:  Air  intake  No.  5  mine  10,800  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  29  men  employed  underground;  air  intake  No.  6  mine  6,600  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  12  men  employed  underground;  air  well  distributed  and  both 
mines  in  good  condition. 
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ST.  UlUIS.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AND  PACIFIC  COHPANVS  MINKS. 

One  of  the  most  inmortant  coal  and  railway  developments  of  New 
Mexico  was  the  transfer  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  Mawell  I^and  Grant 
Company  and  the  coal  mines  of  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company  to 
a  new  COTporation,  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Com- 
pany. This  company  owns  about  200,000  act-es  in  fe^  simple,  and 
controls  directly  the  coal  and  mining  rights  of  300,000  acres  more. 
It  probably  owns  more  coal  land  than  any  other  corporation  in  the 
United  States.  A  large  portion  of  its  property  luis  been  carefullv 
'  prospected  by  means  of  diamond  drills  and  surface  openings,  mmA 
plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  long  time  ahead. 

As  the  company  was  not  satisfied  with  the  outlet  of  its  ooal  and 
coke  to  the  market  and  was  hampered  by  the  limited  facilities  of  om 
railroad,  the  St.  Xiouis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  -Pacific  Railroad  C<Mn- 
pany  was  organized,  and  during  the  past  year  completed  over  100 
miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad.  The  mines  are  now  connected  with 
the  Colorado  and  Southern  at  Des  Moines,  the  -1S1  Paso  and  Soatb- 
westem  system  at  Vwmejo,  and  the  Santa  Fe  system  at  Satoo. 
Through  this  railroad  the  coal  company  is  enabled  to  reach  the 
markets  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  the  Repablic  of  Mexico.  The  railroad  is  well 
equipped  with  rolling  stodi,  havine  8  ]oG(Hnotives  and  600  frei^t 
cars.  The  track  is  laid  with  SO-pouncI  rails  and  shows  in  every  respect 
first-class  construction. 

During  the  coming  year  the  coal  production  of  the  company  wiD 
probably  reach  1,000,(X)0  tons,  and  the  company  claims  that  it  will 
produce  200,000  tons  of  coke. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  company  are  located  at  Koehler.  Van  Houten. 
Blossburg,  and  Brilliant,  while  it  has  coking  plants  in  operation  and 
under  construction  at  Gardiner  and  Koehler. 

The  coal  produced'at  Koehler,  Van  Houten,  and  Blossburg  is  all 
being  mined  on  the  main  Raton  seam,  and  is  a  bituminous  coal  of 
gjod  coking  qualities.  The  Brilliant  mine  is  located  on  the  so-called 
Tinpan  seam,  which  is  about  400  feet  higher  than  the  Raton  seam. 
This  coal  is  a  good  domestic  fuel  and  also  possesses  extraordinary  ctA- 
ing  properties.  The  Van  Houten  mines  produce  1,600  tons  daily, 
while  the  Brilliant  mine  has  a  production  of  500  tons  per  day. 

The  Blossburg  or  Dutchman  mine  is  temporarily  closed,  as  a  shaft 
is  being  sunk  to  attack  the  coal  field  at  a  new  point  in  a  more  central 
location  and  do  away  with  the  long  underground  haulage. 

The  Gardiner  coifing  plant  has  a  capacity  of  almut  8,000  tons 
'  monthly  from  186  ovens.  The  Koehler  plant  of  200  ovens  was  not 
completed  on  June  30,  but  little  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  tbe 
ovens  and  have  them  ready  for  operation. 

Th^  capacity  of  the  Koehler  mine  is  4,000  tons  daily  from  the  four 
separate  mines  which  have  l>een  opened,  and  which  aJl  connect  with 
tramways  to  one  double  tipple  which  spans  the  B**^''''^||||^yon  just  j 
above  the  town.     Each  of  the  four  mine.s  has  f 
ment,  and  all  make  an  excellent  showing,  the ' 
II  feet  in  height  with  a  good  hard  roof. 


The  Van  Houten  mine,  som 
34  and  35,  T.  SO  N.,  R.  "2.1 
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meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  Six  motors 
are  now  used  to  haul  the  coal  from  the  partings  in  the  mine  to  the 
tipple,  two  10-ton  Jeffrys,  three  15-ton  Morgan-Gardners,  and  one 
Westinghouse.  The  motors  have  a  combined  capacity  of  2,500  tons 
per  day  from  the  mine  to  the  tipple. 

System  of  working,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar ;  average  length 
of  main  drift  entries,  about  4,000  teet;  men  employed  underground, 
280;  boys  employed  underground,  3;  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed outside,  89;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  2; 
nationality  of  employees,  mostly  Italians,  Austrians,  and  Germans  of 
the  more  intelligent  and  educated  class,  nearly  all  of  whom  speak 
English,  and  90  per  cent  of  whom  can  read  and  write,  as  shown  by 
signatures  to  vouchers;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during 
fiscal  year,  288;  gross  product,  414,018  short  tons;  quantity  used  in 
operating  mine,  2,339  short  tons;  net  product,  411,679  short  tons; 
estimated  value  of  net  output  of  mine,  $412,540.35 ;  increase  of  net  pro- 
duction over  preceding  fiscal  year,  15  short  tons.  The  coal  is  sold  to 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  at  various  points 
throughout  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  The  demand  for  coal 
from  this  mine  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

RECOBD  OF   INSPECTION. 

January  10,  1907, — Mine  No.  5 :  Three  men  employed  underground ;  main  entry 
210  feet  underground ;  no  second  opening ;  gave  instructions  that  second  opening 
be  constructed.  • 

January  10,  1907,— Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intalie  86,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  113 
men  employed  underground;  in  order  to  guard  against  a  dust  explosion  gave 
instructions  that  men  be  warned  against  and  prohibited  from  shooting  off  the 
solid :  air  well  distributed  and  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  11,  1907. — Mine  No.  2:  Sixty-five  men  employed  underground;  air 
well  distributed  to  working  faces ;  n^ine  in  good  condition. 

January  12,  1907, — Mine  No.  4:  Air  intake  36,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  80 
men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

Fehruary  1,  1907. — Investigated  fire  in  mine  No.  4  on  January  28.  Fire  prob- 
ably originated  from  burning  lampwick  dropped  by  driver. 

Fehruary  H,  1907. — Made  examination  of  burning  portion  of  mine  No.  4. 
Found  fire  walls  in  good  condition,  but  watchman  was  away  from  his  post. 
Gave  instructions  that  more  careful  watchman  be  employed.  Fire  seemed  to 
be  dying  out. 

Fehruary  15,  1907. — Mine  No.  1:  Air  intake,  7,410  cubic  feet  per  minute;  62 
men  employed  underground ;  air  well  distributed  and  mine  in  good*  condition. 

Mine  No.  2 :  Air  intake  through  main  entry,  only  4,800  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
but  a  large  amount  of  air  was  entering  the  mine  through  workings  caved  to  the 
surface,  and  the  air  was  good  in  the  faces  of  entries  and  working  places ;  85  men 
employed  underground ;  gave  special  instructions  to  guard  against  dust  explo- 
sions by  blown-out  gas. 

KOEHLER    MINE. 

The  Koehler  mine  is  situated  in  Prairie  Crow  Canyon,  about  22 
miles  southwest  of  Raton,  in  T.  29  N.,  R.  21  E.,  New  Mexico  princi- 
pal base  and  meridian.     The  coal  openings  are  made  near  the  point . 
where  the  outcrop  crosses  the  canyon.     This  gives  an  area  of  coal  a 
mile  wide  to  the  rise  before  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  field  is  reached. 

The  power  plant  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  is 
intended  to  furnish  electric  power  not  only  for  this  mine  but  for  any 
olhers  that  may  be  opened  in  the  vicinity.  This  plant  consists  of 
2cmr  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  of  a  total  capacity  of 
horsepower  and  two  direct-connected  West\wgV\oM^.  ^^iwax^Vo^'s. 
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June  11,  1901, — Mine  No.  2 :  Air  intake  22,400  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  75  men 
employed  underground ;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces  and  mine  in  good 
condition. 

June  18,  1901. — Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake- gave  no  register  on  the  anemometer, 
but  air  was  good  at  working  faces.  There  was  no  second  opening,  but  work 
was  being  prosecuted  from  within  the  mine  and  from  outside  and  second  open- 
ing will  soon  be  completed. 

DUTCHMAN  MINE. 

The  Dutchman  mine,  in  sees.  16  and  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  last 
annual  report.  This  mine  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous mine  explosions  that  ever  occurred  in  New  Mexico.  Eariy 
on  the  morning  of  October  6,  1906,  an  explosion  occurred  by  which 
10  lives  were  lost  and  the  mine  badl}[  wrecked,  since  which  date  the 
mine  has  not  been  operated.  The  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
plosion are  discussed  under  the  heading  "  Fatal  accidents." 

Average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  31 ;  average  number  of 
boys  employed  outside,  1 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 75;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  3; 
nationality  of  employees,  Italians,  Irish,  English,  Americans,  and 
Scotch ;  90  per  cent  of  employees  could  write,  as  shown  by  signatures 
to  receipts  and  vouchers;  the  mine  was  operated  sixty-five  days 
during  the  fiscal  year;  gross  output,  26,978  tons;  quantity  used  in 
operating  mine,  666  tons;  net  product,  26,313  tons;  estimated  value 
01  net  product  at  mine,  $35,522.55.  The  coal  was  marketed  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

The  figures  given  above,  in  regard  to  production  during  the  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  that  the  mine  was  operated,  are  approx- 
imated, as  the  actual  figures  could  not  l)e  secured  from  the  company 
that  operated  the  property. 

BRILLIANT   MINE. 

'  The  Brilliant  mine,  also  called  the  Tin  Pan  mine,  is  in  the  NW.  J 
of  sec.  8,  T.  31  N.,  R.  23  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian. 
This  mine,  which  produces  an  excellent  domestic  coal  and  a  good 
coking  coal,  is  located  on  an  upper  seam,  locally  known  as  the  Tin 
Pan  seam,  which  is  500  to  600  feet  higher  in  the  coal  measures  than 
the  Blossburg  seam,  which  is  worked  in  the  Blossburg,  Dutchman, 
Van  Houten,*and  Dawson  mmes.  The  coal'  seam  is  4  to  6  feet  thick, 
and  dips  about  20°  to  the  northwest.  Depth  of  drift  entry,  1,500 
feet.  The  mine  is  operated  on  the  double  entry,  room,  and  pillar 
system.  It  is  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  fan.  While  the  coal  is  of  an 
exceptionally  good  coking  quality,  it  still  surpasses  the  product  of 
the  lower  seam  as  a  domestic  coal. 

There  are  three  openings,  two  on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the 
north  side  of  the  canyon,  which  deliver  the  coal  to  a  tipple  built 
across  the  canyon.     Length  of  main  entries,  about  1,600  feet. 

A  power  plant  is  in  course  of  construction.  There  are  three  66- 
inch  by  22-feet  tubular  boilers,  with  a  total  capacity  of  350  horse- 
power; one  double  Erie  high-speed  engine  of  200  horsepower,  and  one 
100-kdlowatt  General  Electric  generator.    The  electric  power  will  be 
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used  for  motor  haulage  at  the  uiiues  for  lighting  and  for  driving  fans, 
shop  machinery,  etc 

A  temporary  fan  is  being  installed  for  ventilating  the  mines,  and 
as  soon  as  the  development  justifies  it  a  Cappell  fan  will  be  put  in. 
Heretofore  ventilation  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  furnaces. 

The  fine  coal  from  this  mine  is  hauled  in  railroad  cars  to  the  Gard- 
iner oven  plant. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  90 ;  average  num- 
ber of  boj's  employed  underground,  3;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  15;  average  numb^  of  boys  employed  outside,  2; 
numlvr  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  240;  gross 
prixluot,  100,620  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  the  mine,  502  tons; 
not  pnxluot,  100,118  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  product  at  the  mine, 
at  an  approximate  price  of  $1,643  per  ton,  $164,493.87.  The  coal  is 
marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  California.  The  demand  for  this  coal  was  greater  than  the 
pnxiuotion,  the  output  being  restricted  by  dearth  of  miners  and  gen- 
eral oi>ngested  condition  of  Freight  traffic  on  western  railroads. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

.YoiY.n^rr  ^,  190(i, — No.  3  opening:  Air  intake,  9,000  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
W  lueu  employtn!  underjrround ;  air  weU  distributed  and  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  i7, 1907, — Air  intake  gave  no  register  on  anemometer,  and  there  was 
not  enough  air  traveling  at  working  faces;  90  men  employed  underground, 
lustruoted  Allen  French,  general  superintendent,  and  Walter  Kerr,  superin- 
tendent, to  make  sc>me  ppi>vision  to  improve  ventilation.  Also  instructed  Walter 
Korr.  sniH^rliitondoiit,  to  niako  a  now  opening  to  serve  as  second  opening  to  the 
mine,  as  the  return  air  way  which  has  served  for  a  second  opening  has  a  furnace 
nt  the  nunith,  homv  it  is  not  a  sei»ond  opening  as  contemplated  by  the  United 
States  statute.     Mine  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

h\bnnirij  UK  i.'^eT. — Air  iiitai^e  weak  and  erratic;  iX)  men  employed  under- 
gnnnul ;  found  that  no  siH>ind  oi>ening  has  been  constructed  except  furnace 
oiKMiIni;;  pne  instrmtions  that  ventilation  be  inii)roved  and  a  second  <)i)ening 
i\uistructtHi. 

.\/(i/v/i  IS,  lii07.—  \\r  intake,  r^i^^  cubic  feet  per  minute,  but  ventilating  cur- 
HMit  was  iu>t  ii»nstant  :  volume  of  air  enterinjjj  mine  less  than  required  by  law: 
7vS  men  eini>K>yiHl  nnderirroiiiul :  air  apparently  good  at  working  fatsos:  nb 
|H>wder  ustHl  in  mine,  all  pick  work;  gave  instructions  that  second  opening  be 
cx>nstructtHl  without  delay  and  that  a  fan  be  installed  as  quickly  as  possible  or 
some  mellunl  ilcvised  for  improvement  of  ventilation;  mine  otherwise  in  good 
cHUulition. 

April  //.  /.'"'T. — Air  intake.  4.S00  cubic  feet  per  minute;  90  men  employed 
undergnmnd  :  ventilation  far  below  volume  retinircMl  by  law,  but  as  there  is* no 
IK)W(ier  ustHl  in  the  mine  the  air  is  not  very  bad  at  the  working  ^aces.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  Installing  a  fan  to  improve  the  ventilation. 

April  /,?,  /.''^/7. — Investijrated  i-ircumstan(*(»s  attending  accidental  death  of 
(iiMjrge  Ishizaki.  who  was  killed  by  fall  of  rock  in  room  10,  off  second  east 
iMitry,  at  4..S0  p.  m.,  April  11.  Found  that  he  had  n'»<****'»i^to  timber  his  room 
up  cit>se  to  the  face  after  passing  a  slii)  in  the  roof  A 

Mai/  IS,  li)()7. — Air  intake  through  main  entry  ^  *te  on  anemome- 

ter;  air  Intake  through  manway.  ^^^^}0  cubic  feet )  ^men  employed 

underground.     Air  traveling  much  h^ss  than  legal 
as  fast  as  possible.     No  powder  used,  no  gas  in  ' 
cH>m|)leted  in  atfoniance  with  former  instructions. 

June  /.>,   1007. — Air  intake  erratic  and  batHing, 
nHjuired.  but  fan  was  being  installed;    71  men  em, 
return  air  way  to  furnace  obstructed  by  fall  of  rock 
obst  ructions  in  air  courses  be  removed. 


ueiDome- 
^mployed     j 
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YANKEE  FUEL  COMPANY'S  MINES. 
rANKEE    MINES. 

The  Yankee  mines  are  in  sec.  1,  T.  31  N.,  R.  25  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian. 

There  are  five  known  workable  seams  of  coal  in  the  property,  but 
only  one  seam  is  worked  at  present,  as  it  supplies  all  the  coal  that 
can  be  handled  by  the  present  equipment  Thickness  of  coal  seam, 
66  inches.  Dip  or  seam,  N.  1°  30'  E.  Character  of  coal,  bituminous; 
coking.  This  coal  seam  is  known  locally  as  the  D,  or  Yankee,  seam. 
The  mine  is  ofwned  by  three  main  entries,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3: 
system  of  working,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar.  Depth  attained 
on  each  opening  as  follows:  No.  1, 1,400  feet;  No.  2, 1,800  feet;  No.  3, 
1,400  feet 

Total  output  for  fiscal  year,  76,709  tons ;  quantity  used  in  operating 
mine,  1,650  tons;  net  product,  75,059  tons ;  value  of  net  product  at  the 
mine,  at  $1.68  jjer  ton,  $126,669.85 ;  number  of  days  mine  operated, 
251.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, and  is  also  marketed  at  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  El  Paso,  and 
other  southern  points.  Average  number  of  men  employed  outside 
on  construction  and  in  operation,  96;  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed underground,  92;  average  number  of  boys  employed  under- 
ground, 2;  nationality  of  employees,  American,  Italians,  Austrians, 
and  Spanish- speaking  natives  of  New  Mexico.  Percentages  of  each 
nationality  able  to  write,  as  shown  by  the  signatures  to  vouchers: 
Americans,  99;  Italians,  95;  Austrians,  95 ;  Spanish-speaking  natives, 
90.  The  demand  for  the  coal  from  these  mines  was  tar  greater  than 
the  output.  The  production  was  restricted  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
miners  and  lack  or  transportation  facilities. 

The  company  is  pushing  development  work  on  Yankee  mine  No.  4. 
This  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  30,  T.  31  N.,  K.  25  E.,  2 
miles  northeast  of  mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  town  of  Yankee  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Barela  Mesa. 
This  mine  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  coal  seam  as  Yankee  mines 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  but  it  may  be  a  different  coal  vein,  as  the  coal  is 
much  thicker  than  in  the  other  mines,  the  seam  being  7  feet  to  7J  feet 
in  thickness.  An  endless-rope  gravity  tramway  is  in  course  or  con- 
struction to  transport  the  coal  from  tnis  mine  to  the  tipple,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  mine  will  soon  become  a  large  producer.  A  gen- 
eral description  of  the  Yankee  mines  was  given  in  the  last  annual 
report. 

BECORD    OF    INBFECnON. 

November  le.  1906. — Mine  No.  i,  sometimeB  called  Remolds  mine :  Found  main 
'    '  385  feet  in  leDgtb  underground,  bnt  no  Becond  opening  connected;  In 
*■"    e  with  my  instruetloTis  worii  was  auapended  on  tills  opening  until  con- 
s  made  witb  the  No.  :i  opening  being  driven  more  tban  150  feet  dla- 
Q  employwl  uiiderKroimd  In  No.  2  and  No.  3  entriea,  croflscut  beti^ 
D  No.  3  anil  No.  1  luiiin  entries  for  second  opening,  to  comply  with 
d  condition. 

— Mlneij  NoN.  I  and  3:  Air  inttike  erratic  and  baffling.  Ore 
;  air  good  at  working  faces;  25  men  In  No.  1  mine; 
__i  entries  connected  between  mines  Nos.  1.  2,  and  3, 
3  from  each  nilue ;  found  that  drivers  were  buttoning 
'lort  circuiting  tbe  ventilating  current;  gave  Inatmc- 
moved;  mine  otherwise  in  good  condltton. 
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March  19,  1907. — Mine  No.  4 :  Air  good  at  working  faces ;  crosscut  from  No. 
2  main  entry  to  No.  3  entry  to  complete  second  opening  not  cut  through  between 
the  two  entries ;  gave  instructions  that  the  entries  be  connected  without  delay ; 
8  men  employed  underground;  mine  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

May  20,  1907.— Mines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3:  Air  intake,  12,250  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute ;  5  men  employed  underground ;  traversed  all  workings  in  operation ;  mine 
in  good  condition. 

LLEWELLYN   MINE. 

This  mine  is  in  sees.  17,  18,  and  20,  T.  31  N.,  K.  26  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  about  12  miles  northeast  from  Raton, 
N.  Mex.  It  lies  about  200  feet  beneath  the  lava  sheet  which  consti- 
tutes the  top  of  Johnson  Mesa.  The  coal  seam  outcrops  in  the  sev- 
eral canyons  eroded  along  the  sides  of  the  elevation  known  as  John- 
son Mesa.  This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
It  has  been  purchased  by  the  Yankee  Fuel  (x)mpany,  which  com- 
pany expects  soon  to  resume  operations  here.  Tiie  coal  is  a  good 
quality  of  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  7i  feet;  lies  nearly  horizon- 
tal. System  of  working:  Drift,  single  entry,  room,  and  pillar; 
length  of  main  drift  entry,  650  feet ;  system  of  ventilation,  air  ^aft 

SPEBRY   MINE. 

This  mine  is  in  sec.  5,  T.  31  N.,  R  25  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base 
and  meridian,  about  11  miles  from  Raton.  It  is  opened  by  a  drift 
entry  about  400  feet  in  length.  For  several  years  pnor  to  September, 
1906,  this  mine  was  operated  bv  Elmer  Sperry,  and  the  coal  was 
hauled  by  teams  to  Baton  and  sold  for  domesticj)urposes.  The  mine 
was  purchased  recently  by  the  Yankee  Fuel  Cfompany,  which  will 
probably  reopen  it  and  operate  it  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 
The  property  is  within  1^  miles  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Raton  and  Eastern 
Railroad  tracks,  and  the  approach  to  the  mine  is  not  difficult;  it  i?= 
probable  that  railroad  connection  will  be  made  with  the  mine  l>efore 
operation  is  resumed. 

RATON  FUEL  COMPANY'S  MINES. 
CLIMAX    MINE. 

The  Climax  mine  is  in  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  23,  T.  31  X.,  R.  23  E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  1^  miles  northwest 
of  Raton.  The  product  is  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal;  thick- 
ness of  vein,  4^  feet,  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working:  Drift, 
cross  entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Ventilation  by  means  of  drift  entry 
through  the  hill.  Length  of  main  drift  entry,  2,000  feet.  Mule 
haulage.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  4;  nation- 
ality of  employees,  American.  Number  of  days  mine  was  operated 
during  fiscal  year,  150;  coal  mined  during  fiscal  year,  2,476  tons; 
estimated  value  of  product  at  mine,  $3,714.  The  coal  is  hauled  in 
wagons  to  Raton,  where  it  is  sold  for  domestic  use.  The  areas  of 
coal  available  through  present  openings  were  exhausted  about 
ber  31,  1906,  and  operation  of  the  mine  was  suspended. 

SUGAmTE    MINE. 

This  mine  is  on  the  west  side  of  Sugarite  , 
slope  of  Bartlett  Mesa,  about  3^  miles  directly 
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The  mine  produces  a  goorl  grade  of  bitmniuoiis  cohI.  Thickness  of 
vein,  5  feet,  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working;  Drift,  cross 
entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Length  of  main  drift,  1,200  feet.  Average 
numoer  of  men  employed  underground,  12.  Natural  ventilation. 
Number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  250;  coal  ^^- 
duced,  8,366  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  at  mine,  $12,549.  The 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  where  it  is  sold  for 
domestic  purposes. 


October  IB,  1906. — Air  Intake  gave  no  roister  on  anemonieter ;  7  men  em- 
ployed undergroood ;  gave  loBtructloiiB  that  veiitllatlOD  be  improved.  • 

February  20,  1907. — Air  intake  2.100  cubic  feet  per  minute;  11  men  employed 
undergronnd ;  mine  In  good  (x>ndltlon. 

April  10, 1901. — Air  Intake  2,750  cubic  feet  per  mltmte ;  9  men  employed  under- 
ground ;  mine  In  good  condition,  except  In  vicinity  of  old  air  courne.  where 
furnace  stack  burned  down  ;  found  the  eonl  senm  on  Are  and  gases  escaping  to 
the  outside,  and  fire  taking  air  througli  the  cnved  ground  on  the  outside;  In- 
Btnicted  the  pit  boss  to  take  steps  to  extinguish  the  Ore,  and  also  to  exercise 
great  caution  to  prevent  the  gases  from  the  fire  being  carried  Into  the  mine  to 
parts  where  men  were  at  work. 

May  22.  J907.— Air  intake  2,200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  11  men  employed 
underground;  mine  In  good  condition,  excepting  where  Are  was  still  smoldering 
near  outcrop  wbere  furnace  sbaft  stood ;  gave  instructions  tbat  burning  area  be 
closely  watched  and  the  gases  from  the  fire  be  kept  away  from  vicinity  of  the 
workings. 

HONBYFIELD  MINE. 

The  Honeyfield  mine  is  located  in  sec.  2,  T.  31  N.,  R.  24  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  9  miles  northeast  of  Raton 
and  1  mile  from  Yankee.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  bituminous; 
thickness  of  coal  seam,  5  feet,  nearly  horizontal.  System  of  working, 
drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar;  length  of  main  drift  entry,  350 
feet;  4  men  employed  underground;  number  of  days  mine  was  oper- 
ated during  fiscal  year,  T5;  coal  produced  500  tons;  estimated  value 
at  mine,  at  $1.50  per  ton,  $750.  The  coal  was  shipped  to  Raton  by 
wagon.     The  mine  is  operated  under  lease  by  Snyder  &  Tondro. 

BECOBD  OF  INSPECTION, 

Mav  tl,  1907. — Ventilation  good  and  air  good  at  the  working  faces;  2  men 
employed  undergronad ;  fbund  dangeroua  overhanging  rocks  and  dirt  at  mouth 
of  main  entry;  gave  Instnictlone  that  it  be  timbered;  found  second  opening 
otatmcted  b^  tails  of  rock ;  gave  instructions  tbat  the  oliBtrucdonB  be  removed. 

TURNER  MINE. 

The  Turner  mine  is  located  in  E.  i  NE.  i  and  E.  J  SE.  i  sec.  18, 
T.  81  N.,  R.  25  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  12 
miles  northeast  from  Raton.  This  mine  is  on  a  coal  seam  supposed  to 
lie  about  60  feet  below  the  Llewellen  seam ;  thickness  of  coal  seam,  4} 
feet;  kind  of  coal,  bitmiiiiitma;  system  of  working,  drift,  room  and 
pillar:  ventilation  by  air  shaft,  This  mine  was  not  operated  during 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

LINCOLN  COUNTT. 

of  Lincoln  County  accessible  by  railroad  are 

jcrations  at  these  mines  were  practically  sus- 

-Ju^^     unt  of  the  dikes  encountered  and  dis- 

^^B       wares.    There  is  yet  to  be  deve.l-w^ 
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a  promising  coal  area  near  White  Oaks,  which  may  prove  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  support  a  long-lived  coal-mining  camp.  In  addition 
to  the  White  Oak  field  there  are  several  small  segregated  patches  of 
coal  land  that  may  develop  country  coal  banks  and  supply  the  local 
demands  of  the  county,  but  there  is  little  probability  Uiat  the  coal 
mines  of  Lincoln  County  will  ever  rank  among  the  heavy  producing 
coal  mines  of  New  Mexico. 

CAPITAN  MINES. 

The  Capitan  mines  are  situated  at  the  town  of  Coalora,  N.  Mex., 
formerly  called  North  Capitan,  within  1  mile  of  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad.  These  mines  were 
described  in  the  last  annual  report.    During  the  past  fiscal  year  a 

Sart  of  the  old  Capitan  property  was  operated  under  lease  during 
[ay  and  June,  1907,  and  796  tons  of  coal  were  produced.  The 
product  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  sanitarium  for 
the  Merchant  Marine  Service  and  to  residents  in  the  locality  of  the 
mines. 

OLD  ABB  MINE. 

The  Old  Abe  mine  is  located  in  the  NW.  i  sec.  5,  T.  7  S.,  R.  13  Ee., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  was  described  in  the 
last  annual  report. 

Number  of  men  employed  underground,  2 ;  nmnber  of  men  employed 
outside,  2;  nationality  of  employees,  American;  all  of  whom  could 
read  and  write ;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year, 
250 ;  production  of  mine,  1,100  tons ;  estimated  value  of  output  of  mine, 
at  $3  per  ton,  $3,480.  The  mine  is  operated  for  the  supply  of  fuel  for 
the  Old  Abe  gold  mine  and  mill,  located  about  3.}  miles  from  the  coal 
mine,  and  for  local  demand  at  the  town  of  White  Oaks,  N.  Mex.  As 
there  are  no  available  transportation  facilities,  coal  from  this  mine 
can  not  be  shipped  to  outside  markets. 

M'KlXJ.l.Y    COUNTY. 

McKinley  County  holds  second  place  among  the  coal-producing 
counties  of  New  Mexico.  The  gross  production  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  015,847  tons,  and  the  net  production  of  coal  shipped  was 
572,057  tons,  an  increase  in  net  production  of  70,411  tons. 

Tlie  production  of  coal  in  this  county  has  been  largely  restricted  by 
the  scarcity  of  miners  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Especially 
in  the  winter  months,  when  coal  is  most  needed  for  domestic  purposes 
in  California,  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  is  most  felt,  as  at 
this  time  the  movement  of  the  orange  crop  to  eastern  markets  taxes 
the  capacity  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  coals  of  McKinley  County,  so  far  as  developed,  have  proved 
to  be  liirnites  of  noncoking  character,  and  this  field  depends  entirely 
on  the  demand  for  coal  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes  for  a  marked 
for  its  product.  American  block  coal,  as  the  McKinle}^  County  domes- 
tic coal  is  named,  is  regularly  advertised  for  sale  alongside  other 
at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  higher  price,  and  it  has  grown  to  be 
favorite  that  the  mines  in  operation  can  not  fill  50  ^ 

orders.    The  mines  are  fully  equipped  to  supply  the 
production  is  restricted  by  the  dearth  of  miners  aadv^ 
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tation.  The  coal  is  also  gi'owing  in  favor  as  a  steam  producer,  and 
there  is  great  demand  for  it  at  the  mines  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  Southwest  and  Pacific  coast. 

AMERICAN  FUEL  COMPANY'S  MINES. 
WEAVER   MINE. 

The  Weaver  inine  is  located  in  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  34,  T.  16  N.,  R. 
18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  The  mine  and  its 
equipment  were  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  279;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outsioe,  54;  average  number  of  boys  exn- 
ploj^ed  underffround,  7 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1. 
Nationality  ot  employees,  Americans,  Hungarians,  Italians,  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Slavs,  Swedes,  Mexicans,  Japanese,  and 
Navajo  Indians.  As  shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  the  following 
percentages  could  not  write:  Mexicans,  10  per  cent;  Italians  and 
Slavs,  8  per  cent;  Hungarians,  5  per  cent;  Germans,  4  per  cent; 
Navajo  Indians,  98  per  cent;  all  others,  1  per  cent. 

The  mine  was  operated  273  days  during  the  past  fiscal  year; 
gross  product,  344,047  toYis;  quantity  used  in  operating  the  mine, 
25,514  tons;  net  output.  318,533  tons,  an  increase  of  net  product  over 
preceding  fiscal  year  oi  5,731  tons ;  estimated  value  of  net  output  of 
the  mine,  at  an  average  price  of  $1.43  pe^  ton,  $457,832.21. 

The  coal  is  sold  in  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  California  has  curtailed  the  demand  upon  these 
mines  fully  250,000  tons  per  year,  yet  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
production. 

BECOBO  OF   INSPECTION. 

October  23,  1906. — Air  intake,  26,400  cubic  feet  per  minute;  250  miners,  35 
company  men,  employed  underground ;  air  well  distributed  to  working  faces ; 
the  volume  of  air  traveling  into  and  through  the  mine  was  less  than  minimum 
prescribed  by  law,  but  the  air  appeared  good  at  working  faces,  and  as  no  trace 
of  explosive  gas  has  ever  been  foimd  in  the  mine,  and  in  consideration  of  fhe 
fact  that  a  new  fan  of  ample  capacity  was  being  installed  and  would  be  in 
operation  within  three  days,  the  mine  inspector  assumed  the  right  to  act  with 
discretion  and  cause  no  Inconvenience  to  the  operators  and  miners  by  demand- 
ing that  the  force  of  miners  do  not  exceed  the  numl>er  for  which  there  is  a  full 
legal  supply  of  air;  mine  otherwise  in  good  condition.  Gave  instructions  that 
the  mine  be  sprinkled  and  that  miners  be  prohibited  from  shooting  off  the  solid. 

January  21,  1907, — ^Air  intake  52,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  air  well  distrib- 
uted ;  260  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

March  12, 1901, — Air  intake  51,300  cubic  feet  per  minute;  air  well  distributed; 
238  men  and  7  boys  underground;  gave  John  Jennings,  superintendent,  special 
instructions  to  have  the  miners  cut  or  mine  the  coal  before  shooting  in  order  to 
Cniard  against  a  dust  explosion;  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  2S,  1901. — Air  intake  12,915  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  other  air  was  coming 
into  mine  and  going  out  through  caved  workings,  but  the  ventilation  was  too 
small  in  volume  to  supply  air  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  '^his  shortage 
of  air  was  due  to  the  temporary  disablement  of  the  engine  which  runs  the 
large  fan,  but  a  new  engine  was  being  installed ;  230  men  and  7  boys  employed 
underground ;  mine  in  good  condition  except  as  to  ventilation. 

May  13,  1901.— Air  intake  26,000  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  225  men  and  6  boys 
employed  underground;  found  a  boy,  named  William  Fry,  working  as  a  trap- 
per, who  said  he  was  past  10  pears  old,  but  not  yet  11  years  old.  Gave  instruc- 
tkMDS  that  he  be  discharged  and  kept  out  of  the  mine  until  he  shall  have  attained 
ttm  age  prescribed  by  law.  Found  a  loaded  trip  traveling  up  the  slope  witliout 
Gave  instructions  that  a  drag  he  attached  in  proper  place  to  each 
trip  of  cars. 
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IIEATON    MINE. 

The  Heaton  mine,  in  sec.  35,  T.  16  N.,  E.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  prin- 
cipal base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port. Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  126;  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  outside,  21 ;  average  number  of  boys  em- 
ployed underground,  4 ;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  1. 
Nationality  of  employees,  Americans,  Italians,  Scotch,  Grerman. 
Slavs,  English,  and  Irish ;  about  90  per  cent  could  write,  as  shown  by 
signatures  to  vouchers. 

The  mine  was  operated  2G8  days  during  the  fiscal  year;  gross 
product,  157,205  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  the  mine  12,845 
tons;  net  product,  144,360  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  product,  at 
$1.53  per  ton  at  the*  mine,  $221,936.42.  The  coal  is  marketed  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  a  large  percentage  being  used 
upon  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  coast  lines. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

October  24,  1906. — Air  intake  27,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  130  men  nnder- 
ground ;  air  well  distributed  and  mine  in  good  condition.  Investigated  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Cono  Oallo  and  found  that  details  as  giren  In 
accident  report  are  correct. 

January  23, 1907, — Air  intake  28,600  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  155  men  employed 
underground ;  air  well  distributed  and  mine  In  good  condition. 

March  .9,  1907. — Air  intake  14,400  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  167  men  and  3  boys 
employed  underground ;  air  well  distributed  and  good  at  working  faces,  but  the 
(uiantity  less  than  prescrii)ed  by  law.  Found  that  the  fan  was  only  making  52 
revohitlons  per  minuto,  when  it  is  supposed  to  make  65  revolutions ;  had  speed 
increased  to  05  revolutions  and  found  that  quantity  entering  the  mine  was 
18,720  cubic  feet  per  minute;  gave  instructions  that  more  attention  l)e  jriven 
to  the  mine  ventilation  :   mine  in  p:ood  condition. 

April  2.'i,  1901. — Air  intake  20.400  cubic  feet  per  minute,  158  men  employed 
nnderj^round  ;   mine  in  good  condition. 

May  /),  1907. — Air  intake  81.800  cubic  feet  per  minute;    150  nien  euiploye*! 
underground;   air  well  distributed  and  mine  in  good  condition. 

W.    A.    CLARK    MINE. 

The  mine  is  located  in  NE.  ]  sec.  14,  T.  15  N.,  R.  19  AV.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Clark  Coal 
Company  until  May  1,  1907,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
American  Fuel  Company.  The  property  has  an  area  of  1,200  acre? 
and  is  underlain  by  five  seams  of  coal.  The  highest  seam  is  :^  foot 
thick;  18  feet  below  first  seam  is  the  second  seam,  which  carries  2  feet 
of  coal;  7  feet  below  the  second  seam  the  third  seam,  4-J  feet  thick,  is 
reached ;  5  feet  farther  down  is  the  fourth  seam — the  G-foot  seam- 
winch  is  the  only  one  nOw  worked  in  this  mine.  This  seam  vario- 
from  4i  to  7i  feet  in  thickness.  Dip  of  seam  varies  from  0  to  7'. 
The  system  of  working  is  drift,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Depth  of  main  entry,  al)out  2,400  feet  from  mouth  of  entr}'  to  face. 
The  equi])ment  was  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  undergi-ound,  90;  average 
number  of  boys  emj)loyed  underground,  G;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  30;  average  number  of  boys  employed  outside,  12. 
The  men  are  of  various  nationalities,  Europeans  predominating.  A? 
shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers,  85  per  cent  of  the  men  could  write 
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The  mine  was  operated  249  days  during  the  fiscal  year.  Total 
output,  81,922  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  mine,  4,616  tons;  net 
product,  77,306  tons.  Estimated  value  of  the  output  at  the  mine, 
$132,407.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California. 
Old  Mexico,  and  Texas,  a  considerable  portion  being  used  at  the 
copper  mines  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  and  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and 
Phoenix  Railroad  and  United  Verde  and  Pacific  Railway. 

RECORD   OF  INSPECTION. 

January  22,  1907, — Air  intake,  13,G00  cubic  feet  per  minute;  83  men  employed 
underground ;  air  well  distributed  to  working  places.  Found  three  fires  burning 
in  different  sections  of  the  mine,  but  the*  fires  were  walled  oflC  to  preclude  any 
immediate  danger ;  gave  instruction  to  Jack  Hamilton,  foreman,  to  make  care- 
ful inspection  of  fire  walls  each  day  and  guard  against  noxious  gases  from 
the  fires  reaching  the  men  in  the  mine. 

May  0,  1907, — Air  intake,  19,250  cubic  feet  i)er  minute;  63  men  employed 
underground.  Found  CO3  escaping  through  fire  walls.  Gave  instructions  that 
leaks  in  fire  walls  be  stopped,  also  that  mine  be  sprinkled  and  kept  free  of  dust 

OTERO    MINE. 

The  Otero  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  ^  of  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  14,  T. 
15  N.,  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  about  3 
miles  east  and  1  mile  north  01  Gallup.  A  spur  connects  the  mine 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad.  The  mine  is 
operated  under  lease  by  the  Rees  Beddow  Company,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  contracted  for  by  the  American  Fuel  Company. 

Four  seams  of  workable  thickness  are  known  m  the  property,  viz : 
Crown  Point,  Thatcher,  Black  Diamond,  and  Otero.  Three  of  these 
seams  are  worked  through  the  Otero  mine,  viz:  Crown  Point,  4^  feet 
in  thickness;  Thatcher,  4 J  feet,  and  Otero,  5  feet. 

The  system  of  working  is  by  slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  12-foot  fan. 
Six  steam  engines  are  in  use  at  the  mine,  viz:  Hoisting,  50  horse- 
power; blower,  25  horsepower;  fan,  16  horsepower;  two  pump  en- 
gines, 10  horsepower  each,  and  one  of  12  horsepower.  Depth  of 
slope,  1,032  feet ;  dip  of  seam,  2  to  8  per  cent ;  kind  of  coal,  lignite ; 
thickness  of  vein,  5  feet.  Average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 30;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  4;  average 
number  of  boys  employed  underground,  4 ;  average  number  of  boys 
outside,  2.  Number  of  days  the  mine  was  operated  during  the  fiscal 
year,  210 ;  total  output,  24,123  tons ;  quantity  used  in  operating  mine, 
315  tons;  net  proauct,  23,808  tons;  estimated  value  at  the  mine, 
$44,639.75. 

The  coal  is  markett^d  principally  in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  and  Mexico. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  22,  1906. — Air  intake,  4,400  cubic  feet  per  minate;  V 
underground;  air  well  distributed  and  mine  in  good  condlH* 
circumstances  attending  accidental  death  of  Frank  Leonast 
the  morning  of  October  19,  1906,  by  a  fall  of  rock.     Poa 
stances  as  detailed  in  accident  report  were  (*orrect. 

March  8,  1907,— A\r  intake,  6,200  cubic  feet  per  mlnntf 
and  mine  ib  good  condition;  35  men  employed  undergn 
cumstances  attending  accidental  death  of  Florian  Madi 
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fall  of  rodi  In  OUs  mine  on  Hnrdi  6,  ISOT.    ruaoa  Uwt  drcrawtuHM 
tailed  In  acddHit  report  w»e  correct.    Mine  In  food  omdltkHi. 

^prfl  n,  J907^-Alr  Intake,  12,S00  enblc  f«et  ptr  mlnnti^  82  bw 
dergroond ;  mine  in  good  condition. 


This  mine,  which  adimss  the  Otero  mine  cm  the  east,  is  located  in 
the  SW.  i  of  sec.  12,  T.  15  N.,  R  18  W.,  New  Afezico  princiiMd  base 
and  meridian.  It  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  This 
mine  was  not  opo^ted  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  workings  was  found  to  be  broken  with  bad  roof  mitd  not 
profitable  to  operate  under  present  conditions. 

CATALPA   HINB. 

The  Cataljia  mine,  in  NE.  i  of  sec.  84,  T.  18  N.,  TL  18  W^  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  full^  described  in  the  last 
annual  report.  Operation  of  this  mine  was  mdefinitely  suspended 
four  years  ago,  as  the  Weaver  uid  Heaton  mines,  owned  by  the  same 
company,  were  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  all  the  ooal  that  can 
be  mined  and  marketed  with  the  availalde  labor  and  transportatioa 
facilities. 

OAIXUP   MINE. 

The  Gallup  mine,  at  Gibson,  McEinl^  County,  in  sees.  88  and  31, 
T.  16  N.J  R.  18  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  wis 
fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  This  mine-  has  not  been 
operated  since  the  early  part  of  1904,  on  account  of  a  fire  which  has 
been  burning  in  the  old  aoandoned  workings  for  many  years, 

NAVAJO    MINE. 

The  Navajo  mine  was  opened  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is 
located  near  (xibson,  McKinley  Countv,  in  the  S.  E.  J  of  sec,  33,  T, 
16  N.,  R.  18  W.  The  coal  seam  is  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
slope  IS  supposed  to  be  on  the  No.  2  coal  seam  of  the  upper  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  Gallup  coal  field.  The  main  slope  has  attained  a  depth  of 
500  feet;  Kvstem  of  working,  slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
There  has  "been  no  shipment  made  from  the  mine  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  but  the  mine  will  be  developed  sufficiently  to  become  a 
producer  on  a  considerable  scale  during  tne  ensuing  year. 

CASNA  MINE. 

The  Casna  mine  is  located  in  SW.  i  of  sec  IP  ^ 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  ab- 
Gallup.  Kind  of  poal,  lignite;  one  seam  wurke* 
seam,  4  feet;  system  of  working,  slope,  runin  a-- 
by  two  air  shafts;  dip  of  coal  seam,  4° ;  knytt 
mule  haulage.  The  mine  hafl  "«*  been  worked 
Mav,  I!)07,  when  operation  .     Niiml 

underground,  2 ;  number  o^  sd  outsider 

nine  was  operated  during  U^  60;  net 

iJue  at  the  mine,  $1.T5  pi  ^^  $70d!l 
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BECOBO  OF  INSPECTION. 


May  10,  1901, — Air  intake  erratic;  ventilating  current  gave  no  register  on 

anemometer,  bnt  air  good  at  working  faces.    Two  men  employed  underground. 

Instructed  W.  A.  Patching,  operator  of  the  mine,  to  have  ladder  way  constructed 

in  the  air  shaft  for  purpose  of  escape  shaft  or  second  opening,  as  required  by 

law.    Qave  instructions  that  more  timbers  be  set  in  rooms. 
§ 

ST.  MICHAELS  MINE. 

The  St.  Michaels  mine  is  situated  in  T.  16  N.,  R.  20  W.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian.  It  is  located  upon  lands  owned  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  operated  under  direction  of  Friar 
Anselm  Weber,  in  charge  of  St.  Michaels  Indian  School  and  Mission, 
by  permission  of  the  railroad  company.  The  product  is  used  solely 
to  supply  fuel  for  the  Indian  school  and  mission,  7  miles  from  the 
mine. 

The  coal  seam  belongs  to  the  Gallup  series.  The  writer  had  no 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  Gallup 
coal  measures,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  in  the  lower  measures.  The 
coal  seam  is  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  a  thin  parting  of  shale  2  feet 
5  inches  from  the  bottom ;  this  parting  is  not  constant,  and  the  seam 
may  be  said  to  be  5  feet  of  clean  coal.  The  coal  appears  to  be  a 
stronger  coal  than  that  mined  near  Gallup,  further  altered  toward 
the  bituminous  stage.  The  coal  seam  is  probably  the  same  as  is 
operated  by  the  United  States  Indian  agency  for  fuel  for  that  agency. 
It  lies  practically  horizontal. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry  which  has  a  length  of  150  feet; 
a  second  opening  has  been  made  to  give  ingress  or  egress  to  and  from 
the  mine*  It  is  operated  a  few  weeks  each  year;  one  American  miner 
is  employed,  with  one  or  two  Navajo  Indians,  who  push  the  car  out 
to  the  coal  chute. 

The  production  is  15d  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  about  $1.50  per  ton 
at  the  mine ;  total  value  of  product,  $225. 

The  mine  inspector  visited  the  mine  on  June  10,  1907,  at  which 
time  it  was  not  being  operated.    The  mine  was  then  in  good  condition. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  on  unsurveyed  lands  near  the  dividing  line  of 
Ts.  17  and  18  N.,  R.  19  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian, 
or  in  T.  1  N.,  R.  4  W.,  Navaio  line  and  meridian. 

The  mine,  which  supplies  luel  for  the  agency,  is  operated  under  the 
direction  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Agency  and  schools  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  about  9  miles  aistant. 

The  coal  seam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  operated 
at  St.  Michaels  mine,  and  the  description  of  the  coal  seam  in  the  article 
on  that  mine  applies  equally  to  the  coal  seam  in  the  Government  mine, 
except  that  the  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  3°  to  the  east  at  the 
Government  mine. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry  going  to  the  dip,  the  length  of 
the  entry  being  approximately  540  leet.  The  mine  was  operated  60 
days  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Six  men  were  employed — 1  Ameri- 
can, undergrouna,  and  5  Navajo  Indians,  pushing  cars  from  mine  to 
coal  chute  and  engaged  in  outside  work.  Net  product,  500  tons; 
value  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $1.40 ;  total  value,  $700. 
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RECOBD  OF   INSPECTION. 

June  11,  1901. — Found  do  second  opening  as  required  by  United  States 
statute.  Found  air  so  foul,  in  face  of  first  right  entry,  that  it  would  not  support 
combustion  for  flame  of  safety  lamp  carried  by  the  mine  inspector.  Mine  very 
dusty. 

On  June  14,  1907,  W.  H.  Harrison,  superintendent  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Agency  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  was  informed  in  writing  that  unless  the  ^n- 
ditions  were  iniproved  and  the  law  complied  with  an  injunction  would  be 
obtained  to  prevent  further  operation  of  the  mine.  I  have  since  been  reliably 
informed  that  the  old  mine  workings  have  been  temporarily  abandoned  and  a 
new  mine  opened,  which  will  be  operated  in  the  manner  required  by  law. 

CANAVAN  MINE. 

The  Canavan  mine  is  located  in  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  4,  T.  15  N.,  R.  18 
W.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  This  is  the  only  coal 
mine  in  New  Mexico  operated  through  a  vertical  shaft.  The  main 
working  shaft  is  225  feet  in  depth.  Another  shaft,  about  200  feet 
distant,  is  used  for  the  second  opening  into  the  mine;  the  fan  is  also 
located  on  this  shaft.  The  drift  entry  between  the  two  shafts  is 
completed. 

The  mine  is  one  of  the  coal  seams  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  prob- 
ably the  Crown  Point  coal  seam.  Thickness  of  coal,  5i  feet;  dip  of 
seam,  about  6° ;  character  of  coal,  lignite.  Ventilation  by  fan.  Two 
steam  engines  are  in  use — one  60-horsepower  and  one  25-horsepower — 
for  hoisting  and  running  the  fan.  System  of  working,  shaft,  double 
entry,  room,  and  pillar.  Average  number  of  men  employed  under- 
ground, 10;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  number  of 
days  mine  was  operated  during  past  fiscal  year,  180;  total  output, 
7,500  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  mine,  500  tons;  net  product, 
7,000  tons;  ostiinatod  value  of  net  product  at  the  mine,  at  $1.57  per 
ton,  $11,000.  Tlie  mine  has  a  capacity  for  much  greater  production, 
and  will  probably  increase  its  production  during  the  ensuing  year. 

This  uiine  also  ])roduces  an  excellent  quality  of  fire  clav  aiul 
s(»voral  thousand  tons  were  shipped  to  the  smelters  in  Arizona  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

GALLUP  FUEL  COMPANY'S  MINE. 

This  mine  is  located  in  the  N.  I  of  NE.  J  of  sec.  28,  T.  15  N.,  K.  IS 
AV.,  Now  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  It  was  de«:cribed  in 
the  last  annual  report.  The  mine  was  operated  for  a  very  short  time 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  no  data  were  obtainable. 

IlIO   AKRIBA  COUNTS. 

Kio  Arriba  County  ranks  fourth  among  the  coal-producing  counties 
of  New^  Mexico,  the  net  production  for  the  past  fiscal  year  amounting 
to  4r],Gt23  tons,  an  increase  over  the  production  of  the  Preceding  year 
of  7,017  tons.  While  it  is  not  probable  that  Rio  A»  •  ^honty  will 
ever  be  a  close  competitor  for  first  place  among    -  *wucing 

counties  of  the  Territorv,  yet  it  is  certain,  froix 
tion  of  its  mines  and  the  territory  ^'^pendent 
nearest  accossi})lo  fuel  supply,  as  "»  ■***'%|fla^ 

ties  of  the  coal,  that  the  product)*  ^PM^ 

will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  1  *- 
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be  opened  to  supply  the  increased  demand.     Rio  Arriba  County  pro- 
duced 1.9  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  Territory. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COAL  COMPANY'S  MINES. 

HONERO   MINE. 

The  Monero  mine,  in  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  18,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New 
Mesico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  last  annual 
report. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  22 ;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
underground,  1.  Nationalities  employed  underground — Americans, 
Irish,  Germans,  and  Italians,  90  per  cent  of  whom  could  write,  as 
shown  by  signatures  to  vouchers.  The  mine  was  operated  276  days 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  Total  output  for  fiscal 
year,  26,000  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  mine,  2,000  tons;  net 
product,  24,000  tons ;  estimated  value  of  product  at  the  mine,  $36,000. 
The  coal  is  nearly  all  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
for  ojjerating  purposes.  A  small  proportion  of  the  product  is  mar- 
keted in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  and  near-by  camps,  and  some 
is  sold  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  The  demand  for  coal  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  greater  than  the  production,  but  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  mine  and  inadequate  equipment  restricts  production. 


September  22, 1906. — Air  Intake,  6.600  cubic  feet  per  mlonte ;  15  men  employed 
underground ;  mine  Id  good  condition. 

March  27.  1907.— Air  InUke,  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  nir  not  well  dis- 
tributed to  worklnt!  facee ;  14  men  eniplofed  underground;  second  opening  to 
tbe  mine,  which  la  the  Intake  for  air,  nearly  closed  with  debris.  Gave  Instruc- 
tions that  It  i>e  cleaned  out  and  ventilation  improved ;  mine  otherwise  In  good 
condition. 

June  27.  1907. — Air  Intake,  7,187  cuhtc  feet  per  minute;  found  second  opening 
cleared  of  debris  and  mouth  of  opening  retimi>ered;  19  men  employed  under- 
gTDUDd ;  mine  In  good  conditton. 

h'broom  mine. 

The  McBroom  mine,  in  the  SE.  J  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  last  annual 
report.  Average  number- of  men  employed  inside,  9;  average  num- 
ber of  inon  eniploycd  outride,  2;  luunber  of  days  mine  was  operated 
during  fiscal  yesr,  21G;  coal  produced,  3,240  tons;  estimated  value  of 
product  at  mine,  $6,156.  The  product  is  disposed  of  to  the  New 
wacico  Lumber  Company,  Burns-Biggs  Lumber  Company,  and  other 
nercinl  consumers. 

KUTZ    MINE. 

mine,  in  NW.  \  of  sec.  17,  T.  31  N.,  R.  1  E.,  New  Mexico 

and  meridian,  operated  under  lease  by  W.  C.  Fergu- 

in  the  last  annual  report.     Average  number  of 

iergroiiiid.  20;   {iverage  number  of  men  employed 

*"     of  employo^'ri,  Americans,  Irish,  Italians,  and 

could  write,  as  indicated  bv  signatures  to 

mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year, 
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Commencing  at  the  bottom — coal,  14  inches;  clay  shale,  11  inches; 
coal,  15  inches;  sandstone,  3  inches;  coal,  li  inches;  sandstone  top! 
Dip  of  vein,  about  6°  southwest.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  will  make  a  good  grade  of  coke.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  two  other  seams  of  coal  in  this  giound,  the  same  as 
in  tne  Monero  and  Kutz  mines.  The  mine  is  opened  by  a  drift  entry 
running  horizontally  across  the  dip,  and  has  attained  a  length  of  225 
feet.  Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  5;  average 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  1.  The  men  employed  are  Italians, 
all  of  whom  can  read  and  write.  The  mine  was  operated  175  days 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Net  output  for  fiscal  year,  3,000  tons; 
estimated  value  of  net  product  at  the  mine,  at  $1.65  per  ton,  $-1,950. 
The  coal  is  marketed  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  Colorado.    The  demand  is  greater  than  the  production. 


March  S6,  1907. — Air  Intake  erratic  anti  bafOlng.  but  air  good  at  working 
faces;  5  men  employed  uudergrouad :  fonnd  eecond  opening  lo  tbe  mine  com- 
pleted and  ventilating  stack  being  built  to  Improve  ventilation;  rolne  In  good 
condition. 

June  26,  /907.— Air  intake  1.200  cubic  feet  per  minute;  nir  well  distributed  to 
working  faces ;  3  tuea  euployed  underground ;  mine  In  good  condition. 

SANTA  PE  COUNTY. 

Santa  Fe  ranks  fifth  among  the  coal-producing  counties  of  New 
Mexico.  The  coal  measures  of  this  county  merit  and  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  those  in  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico.  This 
is  due  not  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  coal  beds,  but  to  the 
peculiar  geologic  conditions,  which  were  described  in  the  last  annual 
report 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  company  of  local  capitalists  formed 
the  Albuquerque  and  Cerrillos  Coal  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
reopening  the  Cerrillos  mines.  A  lease  upon  the  property  was  secured 
and  operation  of  the  mines  resumed. 

CERRILLOS  ANTHRACITE  MINE. 

This  mine,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Cerrillos  anthracite  "A" 
28  mine  and  the  Lucas  mine,  is  located  at  the  town  of  Madrid, 
N.  Mex.,  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  me- 
ridian. The  mine  is  now  operated  by  the  Albuquerque  and  .Cerrillos 
Coal  Company. 

The  coal  is  first-class  anthracite,  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania 
anthracite.  Thickness  of  coal  seam,  3  feet;  average  dip,  18°. 
The  new  operators  have  driven  slopes  about  500  feet  apart.  At  a 
depth  of  600  feet  the  old  workings  are  encountered.  A  fourth  open- 
ing is  being  made  in  virgin  ground,  and  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
dnveti  deep  enough  to  recover  a  considerable  quantity  of  anthracite 
aoai  supposed  lo  bo  left  below  the  workings  of  former  operators, 
^^■l  equipment  and  the  geologic  conditions  were  described  in  the 
pual  report. 

!  number  of  men  employed  underground,  40;    nationality 
Btmd  employees,  Americans,  Italians,  Mexicans,  Germans, 
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Austrians,  and  negroes.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  negroes  and  Mexicans 
tjould  write  and  90  per  cent  oi  the  other  nationalities,  as  shown  by 
signatures  to  vouchers.  Average  number  of  men  employed  outside, 
15,  of  whom  7  were  employed  at  the  mine  and  8  at  the  breaker;  aver- 
age number  of  boys  employed  outside  at  the  breaker,  5 ;  nationality 
of  outside  employees,  Americans,  Mexicans,  and  negroes,  of  whom  the 
same  percentages  could  write  as  given  above.  Number  of  days  mine 
was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  236;  total  output,  11,470  tons; 
amount  used  in  operating  mine,  251  tons;  net  product,  11,219  tons; 
estimated  value  of  net  product  at  mine  at  average  of  $5  per  ton, 
$56,095. 

The  coal  was  marketed  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  California.  The  demand  for  this  coal  was  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  the  production  being  restricted  by  scarcity  of  miners. 

BECOBD  OF   INSPECTION. 

November  13,  1906. — Thirty-three  men  employed  underground  In  3  slopes  and 
connecting  entries ;  found  ventilation  good  and  mine  in  good  condition ;  as  these 
worliings  are  connected  at  many  points  with  abandoned  workings,  I  gave  instmc- 
tions  that  a  fire  boss  should  examine  ail  workings  in  operation  before  the  miners 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  each  day,  also  that  safety  lamps  be  used  when 
going  into  the  mine  after  shots  are  fired,  and  that  tests  be  made  for  fire  damp 
before  the  men  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  working  places  after  shooting.  I 
was  informed  by  James  Lamb,  superintendent,  that  a  competent  man  was  em- 
ployed as  fire  boss,  and  that  he  himself  acted  as  fire  boss  and  made  careful 
examinations  in  the  absence  of  a  fire  boss. 

April  17,  1907, — Thirty-five  men  employed  underground;  No.  1  and  No.  2 
openings  are  ventilated  by  shaft;  ventilating  current  erratic,  but  air  good  at 
working  faces  and  no  trace  of  fire  damp  found  with  safety  lamp  in  most  ad- 
vanced headings.  No.  3  oi)ening  ventilated  by  fan;  air  intake  9,600  cubic  feet 
per  minuto;  air  well  distributed.  Entries  are  being  driven  to  connect  all  the 
workings  of  3  openings  with  the  fan  slope.     Found  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  5,  1907. — At  No.  1  opening,  air  intake  3,100  cubic  feet  i>er  minute:  IS 
men  employed  underground;  at  No.  2  opening,  air  intake  2,600  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  12  nion  employed  underground;  at  No.  3  opening,  air  intake  11,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  14  men  employed  underground.  Gave  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against  fire  damp  which  might  vent  from 
old  workings.  Investigated  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Wady  Mc- 
Dowell, colored,  who  was  killed  May  23  in  room  6,  off  main  slope  in  No.  3*mine. 
Found  circumstances  as  related  in  accident  report  to  be  correct 

CERRILLOS  BITUMINOUS  MINE. 

Tlic  Corrillos  bituminous  mine  is  situated  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian.  AVhat  is  known  as  the  Cerrillos 
bituminous  mine,  for  purpose  of  statistics  of  production,  etc.,  really 
consists  of  four  mines  or  openings  in  the  prospective  stage — the  White 
Ash,  Peacock,  Blacksmith,  and  the  new  opening  on  the  Cook  and 
White  seam. 

The  AM^iite  Ash  and  Cook  and  "White  coal  seams  have  been  oper- 
ated at  other  openings  adjacent  to  these  new  developments,  and  for 
eighteen  years  have  been  prominent  producing  mines.  The  Peacock 
and  Blacksmith  mines  are  new  mines,  although  prospect  holes  had 
been  sunk  to  a  slight  depth  nu\ny  years  ago. 

The  Blacksmith  mine  produces  a  coal  of  excellent  quality 
smithing  j)nrj)oses.     The  seam  is  3  feet  8  inches  in  thit" 
banded  in  tlio  middle.     The  Peacock  seam  is  from  y 
thick  and  produces  clean  bituminous  coal.     The  Whit* 
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to  6  feet  in  thickness  and  yields  bituminous  coal  of  very  good  quality 
for  domestic  use.  The  Cook  and  White  seam  is  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness 
and  produces  a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal ;  there  were  no  ship- 
ments from  the  new  opening  upon  this  seam  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  It  is  probable  that  as  development  processes  during  ensuing 
years  these  properties  will  be  classed  as  individual  mines  instead  of 
collectively. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  20 ;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  7 ;  number  oi  dajs  mine  was  operated, 
236 ;  gross  product,  6,497  tons ;  quantity  used  in  operating  the  mine, 
1,785  tons ;  net  product,  4,712  tons ;  estimated  value  of  net  output  at 
the  mine  at  $1.75  per  ton,  $8,246.  The  coal  finds  ready  demand  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  Southwest,  both  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

yovemher  12,  1906. — White  Ash  openings:  Ventilation  weali;  9  mon  em- 
ployed underground;  no  second  opening;  gave  instructions  that  second  open- 
ing be  constructed  without  delay  and  that  old  workings  and  old  gobs  encoun- 
tered should  be  carefully  inspected  with  safety  lamp  at  least  twice  every  day 
and  tests  made  for  fire  damp. 

April  16, 1907, — Peacock  opening :  Four  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in 
good  condition 

White  ash  opening:  Seven  men  employed  underground;  1  boy  employed 
underground ;  mine  in  good  condition ;  gave  Instructions  that  fire  boss  examine 
carefuly  all  workings  before  men  enter  mine  each  day,  and  that  great  care  be 
exercised  to  avoid  all  danger  from  influx  of  fire  damp  from  old  workings. 

June  6,  1907. — Peacock  opening:  Air  intake  erratic  and  baffling,  but  air  good 
at  working  faces;  12  men  employed  underground.  Found  mine  In  good  con- 
dition! 

BLACK  STAR  MINE. 

The  Black  Star  mine  is  located  upon  the  Juana  Lopez  grant,  li 
miles  from  Waldo  station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  in  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  me- 
ridian. This  mine  was  formerly  operated  and  known  as  the  old 
Waldo  mine.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  it  was  operated  by  A.  L. 
Kendall,  of  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  located  on  the  seam 
locally  known  as  the  Rogers  seam.  Thickness  of  seam,  3  feet  10 
inches;  class  of  coal,  bituminous,  coking;  average  dip  of  coal  seam, 
8** ;  system  of  working,  double  entry,  room  and  pular ;  depth  of  main 
slope,  1,000  feet.  The  mine  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  from  the  old 
Waldo  mine  workings.  Number  of  men  employed  underground,  4; 
number  of  men  employed  outside,  1 ;  number  of  days  mine  was  oper- 
ated during  fiscal  year,  220;  output  for  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons;  vahie 
per  ton  at  the  mine,  $2 ;  total  value  of  product,  $3,000.  The  coal  was 
shipped  to  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex.,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Territory. 

BECOBD  OF   INSPECTION. 

18t  1907. — Air  intalce  gave  no  register  on  anemometer,  but  air  was  good 
faces;  4  men  employed  underground;   no  second  opening  into  mine, 
;  gave  instructions  that  a  second  opening  be  made. 

BLOCK  COAL  MINE. 

is  located  in  SW.  J  of  SE.  i,  SE.  i  of  SW.  i, 

■^-^  '^'E.  ij  and  S.  i  of  NE.  J  of  see.  32,  T.  13 

ncipal  base  and  meridian,    T\^&  \^k^ 
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dope  is  in  the  NE-  i  of  SW.  i  of  sea  82,  T  18,  K^  R.  9  K  The 
mine  is  about  16  miles  southeast  from  Ifaorid  by  wagcm  road  and 
about  12  miles  from  San  Pedro,  the  product  of  the  mine  tmng^  used  at 
the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper  Company's  metal  mines  at  San  Pedro. 
The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Santa  Fe  Gold  and  Copper  Company. 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickliess  of  coal  seam,  2|  feet;  dip  of 
seam,  11  per  cent;  system  of  working,  slope,  single  entry,  nxHn  and 

Eillar ;  depth  of  i^ope,  400  feet ;  ventilation  oy  air  shaft ;  haulage  bjr 
orse  whim.    There  is  a  lower  coal  seam  in  this  property,  but  this 
seam  is  only  18  inches  thick. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground,  6 ;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  2 ;  number  of  days  mine  was  open^ed 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  148;  net  product,  720  tons;  estimated 
value  at  mine,  at  $3  per  ton,  $2,160. 

BJECOBD  or  IKSPBCnON. 

April  19f  1901. — ^Fonnd  mine  In  bad  condition  and  no  second  opening.  As 
there  was  no  person  having  authority  at  the  mine,  i»oceeded  to  San  PedrOb 
N.  Mez.,  and  gave  Richard  S.  McCaffery,  general  manag<^,  instmctlona  as  to 
Improvement  necessary  in  operation  of  the  mine.  The  mine  was  shut  down 
shortly  after  my  visit  of  inspection,  and  I  was.  Informed  It  was  considered 
cheaper  to  purchase  coal  elsewhere  than  to  make  necessary  IminovemmtaL 

8ANI>OVAIi  COUNTY, 

There  are  several  outcrops  and^  exposures  of  ooal  seams  in  San- 
doval County,  on  the  northern  uplift  of  the  Sandia  Mountains.  The 
coal  fields  in  this  county  were  described  in  the  last  annual  report 

HAGAN   MINE. 

The  Hagan  mine,  in  NW.  J  of  sec.  33,  T.  13  N.,  R.  6  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report 
This  mine  was  operated  only  for 'the  local  market  and  for  develop- 
ment, as  there  are  no  transportation  facilities  to  carry  the  product  to 
market.  AVhen  the  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  Railroad  is  com- 
pleted to  this  mine  it  will  become  a  regular  producer.  Average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  underground,  10;  average  number  of  men 
employed  outside,  4;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated,  300;  coal 
produced  and  marketed,  2,618  tons;  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  $2; 
total  value  of  product,  $5,236.  The  product  was  sold  to  the  mining 
camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden,  N.  Mex. 

COYOTE  MINE. 

The  Coyote  mine,  in  what  is.  called  the  "  Coyote  "  field,  which  is 
about  halfway  between  the  Hagan  mine  and  the  Pinavititos  coal 
field,  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  mine  has  not 
been  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Coal  is  known  to  occur  at  several  places  in  Sierra 
plains  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Caballo  Mountains, 
pect  shafts  and  one  or  two  diamond-drill  hol^ 
the  value  of  the  field,  but  the  strata  are      ^ 
Woken  that  development  work  was  soon  *■ 
T^he  outcrop  of  one  of  these  seams  is  co> 
?  Ash  Spring  and  about  l4  miles  wef 
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Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  At  this  point  the  South- 
western Lea cl  and  Coal  Company  has  sunk  a  shaft  172  feet  upon  the 
coal  seam,  which  is  tilted  to  an  angle  of  about  80°  from  the* horizon- 
tal. A  drift  run,  145  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  has  exposed 
33  inches  of  clean  coal,  with  bands  of  slate  and  coal  extending  about 
18  inches  above  the  clean  coal.  The  mine  is  called  the  Southwestern 
coal  mine.  It  is  owned  by  E.  S.  Jones  and  operated  by  the  South- 
western Lead  and  Coal  Company.  The  product  of  the  mine  will  be 
used  to  furnish  fuel  to  the  electric  plant  of  the  Southwestern  Lead 
and  Coal  Company. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  seam,  conmiencing  at  the  bottom,  is  as 
follows:  Shale  bottorii;  coal  18  inches,  with  pockety  band  of  pure- 
white  fii'e  clay  1  to  8  inches  in  thickness  in  pockets  m  middle  of  the 
coal  seam;  highly  carbonaceous  shale,  2  feet;  coal,  2  to  4  inches; 
highly  carbonaceous  shale,  12  to  18  inches;  sandstone  hanging  wall. 

SAN  MIGUEL.  COUNTY. 

San*  Miguel  County  has  not  yet  made  a  record  as  a  coal  producing 
county,  because  no  coal  has  been  marketed.  Considerable  develop- 
ment work  is  being  done  in  the  coal  fields  lying  within  25  or  30  miles 
of  the  eastern  boundan^  line  of  Santa  Fe  County.  In  the  table  show- 
ing coal  areas  of  New  Mexico  these  coal  fields  have  been  included  with 
the  Santa  Fe  County  Coal  Measures. 

PECOS  MINE. 

The  Pecos  mine,  located  in  sec.  5,  T.  IG  N.,  R.  12  E.,  New  Mexico 
principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report. 
This  mine  has  not  been  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

EL  POVENIR  MINE. 

The  El  Povenir  mine  is  located  in  sees.  12  and  13,  T.  17  N,,  R.  14 -E., 
New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  on  the  Las  Vegas  grant, 
about  8  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Prospect- 
ing with  a  diamond  drill  has  shown  encouraging  results.  No  coal 
.has  been  marketed.  About  $4,000  has  been  invested  in  machinery 
and  development  work.  The  property  was  not  operated  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Coal  Measures  developed  and  operated 
in  McKinley  County  extend  with  little  interruption  across  San  Juan 
County,  from  south  to  north,  to  the  Colorado  line. 

LA  PLATA  MINE. 

The  La  Plata  mine,  in  the  NE.  J  sec.  15,  T.  32  N.,  R.  13  W.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  fully  described  in  the  last 
mnnual.  report.  Operation  of  the  property  was  suspended  during  the 
fiscal  vear. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

mine  is  located  in  sec.  4,  T.  29  N.,  R.  15  W.,  New 

"  base  and  meridian,  about  2^  miles  from  Fruitland. 

point  is  Durango,  Colo.,  70  miles  distant  by 
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At  these  three  mines  there  are  in  service  6  steam  boilers  with  a 
combined  efficiency  of  350  horsepower,  and  7  steam  engines  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  260  horsepower,  as  follows:  One  Vulcan  double 
cylinder,  12  by  14,  80  horsepower;  1  Vulcan,  double  cylinder,  8  by 
10,  CO  horsepower;  4  Morse,  6  by  8,  20  horsepower  each;  1  Bay  State 
Iron  Works  Company,  8  by  10,  40  horsepower;  total,  260  horsepower. 
There  have  also  been  installed  2  IngersoU-Sergeant  air  compressors, 
16  by  18  A;  1  Ingersoll  rock  drill;  6  Ingersoll  mining  machines; 
also  piimping  machinery  of  considerable  capacity  on  both  the  Hilton 
and  (jovemment  mines.  There  have  been  built  2  new  tipples,  about 
50  new  houses  for  employees,  new  office  building,  supply  house, 
power  house,  engine  house,  and  other  buildings. 

Average  number  of  men  employed  underground  in  the  three  mines, 
75;  average  number  of  boys  employed  underground,  2;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  outside,  35;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
outside,  2 ;  number  of  days  mine  was  operated  during  fiscal  year,  300 ; 
gross  output,  50,322  tons;  quantity  used  in  operating  mine,  3,600 
tons;  net  product,  46,722  tons;  estimated  value  of  net  output  at  the 
mine,  at  $2.50  per  ton,  $117,805.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  E]  Paso, 
Tex. 

BECOBD  OF   I 


October  £9,  1908. — QovemmeDt  mine:  Air  Intake,  3,000  cQbIc  feet  per  minute ; 
25  men  employed  underground ;  air  weil  dlBtriliuted  :  mine  In  good  condition, 

October  SO,  id06.— Benial  mine:  Air  Intalie,  2.400  cable  feet  per  minute;  17 
men  employed  underground;  air  well  distributed;   mine  In  good  condition. 

Januarv  28,  1907. — Government  mine:  Air  intake,  10,600  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ote ;  30  men  employed  underground ;  mine  In  good  condition. 

Fehruarv  25,  1907. — Government  mine :  Mine  In  good  condition.  TnTestigated 
circumstances  attending  killing  of  Frank  Luna  iu  tbia  mine  on  February  15. 
Found  that  tbe  accident  was  due  principally  to  ble  own  carelessness. 

Febmarv  £6,  J907.^Bemal  mine;  Air  intake  weak  and  erratic,  but  much 
Improved  over  condition  at  time  of  last  visit  of  inspection,  but  still  InsuRlcieut; 
gave  instructions  that  ventilation  be  still  further  Improved ;  18  men  employed 
DDderground ;  mine  in  good  condition  except  ventilation. 

FelfTuarv  27,  1907— Hilton  mine;  Air  Intake,  10,800  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
air  vrell  distributed ;   14  men  underground ;    mine  in  good  condition. 

April  25.  1901. — Government  mine:  Air  Intake,  3,750  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
88  men  underground  ;  nlr  well  distributed,  but  not  sudlclent  to  comply  witb  tbe 
law ;  gave  Instructions  that  speed  of  fan  be  Increased ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  26,  1907. — Hilton  mine:  Air  intake,  4,1%  cubic  feet  per  minute;  30  men 
employed  underground:   mine  In  good  condition. 

April  29.  1907. — Bernal  mine;  Air  Intake  weak  and  erratic;  gave  instructions 
that  ventilation  be  improved;  mine  otherwiRe  In  good  condition;  2  men  em- 
ployed underground. 

M 'in TYRE    MINE. 

The  Mclntyre  mine,  in  SW.  J  of  sec.  10,  T.  5  S.,  R.  2  E.,  New 
Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian,  was  described  in  the  last  annual 
report.     This  mine  was  not  operated  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

EMERSON  MINE. 

J©  Emerson  mine  is  located  in  S.  i  of  sec  9  and  NW.  J  of  NE.  i 

'~y  16,  T.  5  S.,  E.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  base  and  meridian, 

"7  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison, 

J  Santa  Fe  Kailroad,  to  which  point  the  coal  is  hauled  in 

^pped  thence  by  rail  to  market  at  El  Paso,  Tex.    The 

i  bituminous  of  good  quality,  well  adapted  for  steam  and 
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domestic  purposes.  It  maizes  a  coke  of  excellent  quality.  Thickness 
of  coal  seam,  6  feet;  dip  of  seam,  20° ;  system  of  working,  slope,  single 
entry,  room  and  pillar ;  depth  of  main  slope,  1,300  feet ;  natural  ven- 
tilation through  slope  and  air  shafts.  The  power  for  operating  is 
furnished  by  a  60-horsepower  steam  engine,  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff,  link 
motion.  An  air  compressor  of  ample  efficiency  is  used  to  operate  the 
pump.  About  three  years  ago  a  squeeze  in  the  mine  closed  the  main 
slope.  During  the  past  year  the  mine  has  been  reopened  by  two  new 
slopes,  350  and  400  feet  in  depth.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
underground,  35 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  6 ;  num- 
ber of  days  mine  was  operated,  276;  gross  product,  12,490  tons; 
amount  used  in  operating  mine,  300  tons;  net  product,  12,190  tons; 
estimated  value  at  the  mme,  at  $1.75  per  ton,  $2,332.50. 

RECORD   OF   INSPECTION. 

October  27,  1906, — Mine  No.  2:  Air  intake  gave  no  register  on  anemometer, 
but  air  was  good  at  working  faces ;  4  men  employed  underground ;  found  that 
second  opening  to  mine  is  not  completed ;  gave  instructions  that  work  on  second 
opening  be  prosecuted  with  due  diligence  until  completed;  mine  otherwise  in 
good  condition. 

Mine  No.  1 :  Air  intake  gave  no  register  on  anemometer,  and  air  was  bad  at 
face  of  first  left  entry ;  gave  instructions  that  ventilation  be  improved ;  mine 
otherwise  in  good  condition ;  16  men  employed  underground. 

January  26,  1907, — Mine  No.  2 :  Found  second  opening  to  mine  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  gave  instructions  that  work  be  prosecuted  upon  second  opening  every 
day  until  completed ;  mine  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

April  27,  1907. — Mine  No.  2 :  Ventilating  current  strong  and  air  good  at  work- 
ing faces ;  IG  men  employed  underground ;  mine  in  good  condition. 

Old  mine  No.  1 :  Ten  men  employed  pulling  pillars ;  operation  of  old  mine  will 
be  suspended  to-day. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COKK. 

The  production  of  coke  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1007,  at 
the  ovens  of  the  Dawson  Fuel  Company,  Dawson,  N.  Mex.,  was 
131,437  Ions,  at  an  estmiated  value  of  $3.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
at  the  ovens,  aggi'egating  $460,029.50.  The  above  production  will 
be  largely  increased  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  a  great  proportion 
of  the  575  ovens  at  Dawson  were  finished  late  in  the  past  fiscal  year, 
and  the  ovens  were  not  fired  because  the  railroads  were  so  congested 
that  the  product  could  not  be  shipped. 

The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Company  has  18G  bee- 
hive ovens  in  operation  at  Gardiner,  N.  Mex.  No  data  of  the  pro- 
duction were  furnished  the  mine  inspector,  but  the  production  is 
estimated  at  G0,000  tons;  estimated  value  at  the  ovens,  $3.50  per  ton, 
aggregating  $210,000. 

The  total  production  of  coke  in  New  Mexico  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  is  estimated  to  have  been  191,437  tons,  with  an 
estimated  total  value  at  ovens,  at  $3.50  per  ton,  of  $670,029.50.  This 
is  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of  Colfax 
County  for  the  production  of  coke.  The  coke  plants  in  Colfax 
County  were  fully  described  in  my  last  annual  report.  All  of  the 
demand  for  coke  from  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  could  easily  be  supplied  from  this  coal  field 
centuries  hence. 

Smelter  and  mine  operators  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
realize  that  they  are  largely  dependent  on  the  coal 
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Mexico  for  a  supply  of  coke  and  coal.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  coke  at  the  smelting  plants  of  Arizona,  Mexico, 
and  California,  and  coke  has  been  shipped  in  large  quantities  from 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  other  points.  Even  in  the  East  there  is  at 
present  a  prompt  demand  for  the  full  production  of  coke,  and  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  coke  is  being  shipped  from  Germany 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  at  a  cost  of  $17.50  per  ton.  An  excellent  op- 
portunity presents  itself  for  very  remunerative  investment  in  the 
coking-coal  areas  of  Colfax  County.  Some  of  the  coal  seams  in  the 
Colfax  jCounty  field  produce  a  coke  that  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  Connellsville  coke. 

FATAIi  ACCIDENTS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  past  fiscal  year  was  a  most  unfortunate  one  as  regards  fatali- 
ties, 31  men  being  Killed,  or  1.04  pr r  cent  of  those  employee,  as  against 
0.882  per  cent  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  great  increase  in 
mortalities  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  two  extraordinary  acci- 
dents— an  explosion  in  the  Dutchman  mine,  near  Raton,  N.  Mex., 
October  5,  1906,  whereby  10  men  were  killed,  and  a  fire  in  Van 
Houten  mine  No.  4,  in  which  3  men  lost  their  lives.  In  each  instance 
gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  men  employed  in  the  mine  caused  the 
accident.  Heretofore  the  mines  of  New  Mexico  have  compared  favor- 
ably with  many  of  the  larger  coal-mining  districts  of  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  lives  lost  in  proportion  to  number  of  men  employed,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  these  unfortunate  acci- 
dents. The  mine  inspector  has  found  the  mine  operators,  in  general, 
very  willing  to  obey  all  instructions  ^ven  by  him  for  the  protection 
of  the  men  employed,  and  manj  solicited  his  advice,  even  bleyond  the 
latitude  of  his  official  authority,  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
under  which  the  men  worked. 

Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1907. 


Date  of 
accident. 


1906. 

July  9 

August  25 

September  17 
September  29 

October  2 

October  5 

October  19. . . 
Decembers.. 
December?.. 

1907. 
January  25  . . 
January  28  . . 
February  2 . . 

February  15 . 
February  27 . 

March  5 

April  11 

April  29 

May23 

June  24 


Number 

of 
victims. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Name  of  mine. 


Van  Houten  No.  4,  Van  Houten,  N.  Mex 

Dawson  No.  1,  Dawwn.  N.  Mex 

Heaton  mine,  Heaton,  N.  Mex 

Monero  No.  1,  Monero,  N.  Mex 

Van  Houten  No.  4,  Van  Houten,  N.  Mex 

Dutchman  mine,  Blossburg,  N.  Mex 

Otero  mine.  Gallup,  N.  Mex 

Weaver  No.  2,  Gibson,  N.  Mex 

Weaver  mine,  Gibson,  N.Mez 

Yankee  No.  3.  Yankee,  N.  Mex 

Van  Houten  No.  4,  Van  Houten,  N.  Mex 
On  mine  tipple,  Dawson,  N.  Mex 

Government  mine.  Carthage,  N.  Mex... 

Heaton  mine,  Heaton  N.  Mex 

Otero  mine,  Gallup.  N .  Mex 

Brilliant  mine,  Brillient,N.  Mex 

W.  A.  Clark  mine.Clarkville,  N.  Mex... 

Madrid  mine.  Madrid,  N.  Mex 

Daw.son  No.  3,  Dawson,  N.  Mex 


Cause  of  accident. 


Caught  betwe<Mi  inlne  oars. 

Do. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Fall  of  coal. 
Fall  of  rock. 
Mine  explosion. 
Fall  of  rock. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Suffocation  by  mine  fire. 

Struck  byminecar  while  on 
tipple. 

Fall  of  rock. 

Struck  by  mine  ear. 

Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 

struck  by  timber  while  go- 
ing through  on  mine  car. 

Fall  of  slate. 

Removing  timber,    letting 
rock  fall. 
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Lives  lost  to  tons  of  coal  mined. 


County. 


Tons  of 
coal  mined 


Colfax ,    1,560,627 


Lincoln 
McKinley  . 
Rio  Arriba 
Santa  Fe . . 
Sandoval . . 
San  Juan . . 
Socorro 


1,966 

615,847 

45,623 

20,187 

2,618 

2,492 

62,812 


Number  of 
tons  of 

ooal  mined 
for  each 
life  lost 


21 

■  *  •  « 

7 
1 
1 


78,843.6 


J. 

V 


87,978.1 

45,623 

20.187 


62,812 


Total I    2,802,062 


31 


74,260 


EXPLOSION  AT  DUTCHMAN   MINE,   COLFAX   COUNTY. 

On  the  morning  of  Octx)ber  5, 1906, 10  men  were  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion in  the  Dutchman  mine. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  October  8,  I  entered  the  Dutchman 
mine  and  proceeded  down  the  main  slope  to  the  parting.  At  this 
point,  a  distance  of  about  2,700  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  explosion  having  occurred. 
In  the  main  en^ry,  about  30  feet  inside  the  parting,  a  door  was  blown 
off  its  hinges,  shattered,  and  broken ;  portions  of  it  were  carried  20  to 
30  feet  outward  toward  the  parting. 

At  the  first  crosscut  below  the  parting,  about  50  feet  inside  of  the 
door  above  mentioned,  the  crosscut  stopping  was  blown  across  the 
main  return  air  course  and  into  the  first  north  entry  on  opposite  side 
of  the  main  air  course. 

A  partial  filling  of  dirt  behind  the  stopping  of  the  second  crosscut 
between  the  main  entry  and  main  air  course  prevented  the  stopping 
being  blown  into  the  air  course,  but  the  expansive  wave  had  bulged  th»' 
boards  of  the  stopping  toward  the  air  course  and  against  the  dirt. 

In  all  the  crosscuts  between  the  main  entry  and  main  return  air 
course,  from  the  door  at  the  parting  to  the  door  between  the  main 
entry  and  back  air  course,  threes  crosscuts  below  fourth  north,  the 
stoppings  were  blown  townrd,  or  into,  the  air  course,  showing  that 
the  expansive  wave  traveled  along  the  main  entry  in  this  part  of  the 
mine. 

The  bodies  of  John  Janeskev  and  Jo  Kressi  wH^re  foiuid  bv  the  first 
rescue  party  on  the  left  side  of  main  entry  l)etween  fourth  and  fifth 
crosscuts,  below  the  j)arting:  the  position  of  bodies  under  timl)er> 
and  roctk  showed  that  tlie  blowing  out  of  the  tinib<M's  by  the  expansive 
w\ave  had  caused  the  rock  to  fall.  About  20  feet  farther  inside  Aurelia 
Bauljaro,  a  nude  driver,  was  found  pressed  against  the  car  by  a  large 
piece  of  rock.  This  man  lived  about  forty-five  minutes  after  being 
taken  from  the  mine,  but  never  recovered  consciousness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  injury  from  falling  rock  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
death,  though  the  atmosphere  after  the  explosion  must  have  weak- 
ened him  considerablv. 

* 

Passing  along  the  main  entry,  over  large  quantities  of, 
timbers,  with  rock  still  falling  in  every  direction,  I  f<      "* 
main  entry  was  entirely  choked  by  rock  just  above  t*- 
entry.    A  sidetrack  around  a  pillar  that  had  been  v^ 
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car  siding  afforded  a  passage  into  the  main  entry  beyond  the  blocked 
portion  and  also  furnished  a  way  for  conducting  the  air  to  the  end  of 
the  workings  of  the  main  and  back  entries  and  laterals. 

Following  the  main  entiy  to  the  fifth  crosscut,  or  haulage  slant, 
below  the  third  north  entry,  I  found  a  door  that  had  evidently  been 
left  open,  as  it  was  swung  back  against  the  side  brattice  of  the  door 
and  was  still  upon  the  hinges  and  uninjured,  except  for  a  bulging 
inward  of  the  middle  toward  the  side  brattice  of  the  doorway. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  leaving  this 
door  open.  The  bodies  of  Harry  Farthingill  and  Fred  Grendy, 
drivers,  were  found  just  inside  this  door.  It  is  evident  that  they 
went  through  the  door  and  left  it  open,  thus  short  circuiting  the  air 
in  the  main  back  air  course,  or  fourth  west  entry,  as  it  was  called. 

The  reasons  for  believing  this  door  to  have  been  open  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  door  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  where  the 
explosion  occurred  and  directiv  i!i  the  line  of  the  explosive  wave 
which  followed  the  intake.  It  this  door  had  been  closed,  it  would 
have  been  blown  from  its  hinges  and  broken  like  the  other  doors 
along  the  line  followed  by  the  explosive  wave.  The  fact  that  it  was 
practically  intact  indicates  that  it  was  open  and  thrown  partly  back 
against  the  side  brattice  of  the  door  frame  and  was  thus'ont  of  the 
course  of  greatest  violence  of  the  expansive  wave.  The  finding  of  the 
mule  driven  by  Grendy  and  Grendy  s  car,  about  75  feet  away,  in  room 
No.  1,  off  main  return  air  course,  indicates  that  the  men  had  gone  in 
with  the  car  of  rock  and  by  leaving  the  door  open  had  short  circuited 
the  air.  Kooms  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  off  main  return  air  course,  were 
venting  the  most  gas.  This  gas  came  from  the  faces  of  the  rooms, 
which  are  driven  to  the  dip,  and  accumulated  above  the  crosscuts  and 
between  the  crosscuts  and  the  mouths  of  the  rooms,  as  shown  by 
charred  timbers,  coke  on  timbers,  and  evidences  of  heat  at  these 
,  localities.  The  accumulated  gas  in  these  rooms  gradually  diffused 
along  the  crosscuts  until  it  reached  the  explosive  point  in  the  crosscut 
from  No.  2  into  No.  1  room  and  extended  mto  No.  1  room  to  the  point 
where  Grendy's  car  was  found  opposite  the  crosscut.  It  is  prpDable 
that  Grendy  and  P^arthingill  were  standing  or  sitting  at  this  point 
and  that  the  flame  from  their  lamps  fired  the  gas,  of  \vhich  there  was 
only  a  small  quantity  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  enough  to  burn 
tliem  badly.  After  the  explosion  they  evidently  had  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  crawl  to  ^le  point— just  inside  the  door — where  they  were 
found. 

Just  below  this  slant,  in  the  main  entry,  one  set  of  timbers  was 
blown  out  down  the  main  entry  and  one  leg  of  another  set  of  timbers 
was  blown  down.  Below  this  point  there  were  no  indications  of  great 
violence  in  the  main  entry  or  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  soiitli  entries. 

Along  the  main  entry  as  far  as  the  fifth  south  entry  all  stoppings 
were  blown  from  the  back  air  course  into  the  main  entry.  We  left 
the  main  entry  at  the  fifth  south  entry  and  traversed  fifth  south.  At 
*"  a  mouth  of  No.  1  rorjiii  otf  fifth  south  entry  a  dead  mule,_  said  to  be 
li's  mule,  was  fouad.     Men  who  first  found  it  said  the  hair 

lth  entry,  opposite  No,  4  room,  the  body  of  Bozo 

Neither  the  body  nor  clothing  was  burned,  accord- 

*  Walter  Kerr  and  Joseph  Curran,    There  was 
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no  indication  whatever  of  flame,  and  the  only  evidence  of  great  vio- 
lence in  this  vicinity  was  the  fact  that  the  stoppings  in  the  crosscuts 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  south  entries  were  all  blown  toward  the 
fifth  south  entry.  No  material  was  blown  into  the  entry  except  a 
few  small  pieces  of  board  at  the  mouth  of  the  third  crosscut. 

The  body  of  Richard  Stansfield  was  found  opposite  the  third  cross- 
cut from  the  face  of  the  fifth  south  entrv  and  that  of  Frank  Zoric 
was  found  10  feet  inside  of  the  crosscut.  Bozo  Kalanj  and  Frank 
Zoric  were  working  in  the  face  of  the  sixth  right  entry  and  Kichard 
Stansfield  in  the  face  of  fifth  right.  Everything  inoicated  that  as 
soon  as  they  heard  or  felt  the  explosion  they  had  left  their  places  to 
go  out  of  the  mine  and  that  they  were  overcome  by  the  after  damp. 

In  the  second  crosscut  from  the  face  of  the  fifth  south  entry  a  clock 
was  found  standing  upon  a  miner's  tool  and  powder  box.  This  clock 
was  undisturbed  and  had  run  down.  The  stopping  in  this  crosscut 
was  not  blown  down,  but  at  one  end  the  lower  or  inner  side  of  stop- 
ping was  swung  toward  the  fifth  south. 

At  the  face  of  the  fifth  south  entry  Richard  Stansfield's  drill  was 
found  in  a  hole  in  the  face  near  left  side  of  face  of  entry.  The  hole 
was  about  12  inches  to  15  inches  deep,  and  Stansfield  had  apparently 
left  his  place  when  he  felt  the  explosion.  I  tried  the  air  for  volume 
traveling  at  the  face  of  fifth  south  entry,  where  the  canvas  carries 
the  air  past  th^  last  crosscut  to  the  face  of  the  entry  and  back 
to  the  crosscut.  I  could  get  no  register  on  the  anemometer,  but  the 
air  traveling  could  be  plainly  felt. 

Joseph  Curran  and  Walter  Kerr  tested  for  fire  damp  at  top  of 
entry  at  face,  several  feet  inside  of  the  canvas,  used  Davy  lamps,  and 
found  a  barely  perceptible  cap. 

Passing  behind  the  canvas  back  to  the  last  crosscut  avo  went 
through  the  last  crosscut  into  the  sixth  south  entry.  The  conditions  at 
the  face  of  the  sixth  south  entry  were  similar  to  conditions  in  the  fifth 
south  entry,  but  we  could  not  be  certain  that  a  cap  was  shown  on  the 
Davy  lamp.  As  the  water  was  deeper  in  sixth  south  than  in  fifth 
south,  we  retraced  our  way  through  the  fifth  south  entry  to  main 
entry.  We  then  went  down  main  entry  through  door,  which  was 
uninjured,  into  sixth  north  entry,  and  followed  sixth  north  to  haulage 
crosscut  between  fifth  and  sixth  north  entries,  but  did  not  ":et  to  end 
of  sixth  north  entry  on  account  of  water.  We  then  folToAved  the 
haulage  crosscut  from  sixth  to  fifth  north  entry  %nd  came  into  end 
of  main  return  air  course  or  fourth  west  entry.  In  this  haulage 
crosscut  the  lower  half  of  a  heavy  plank  door  vras  still  on  the  hinges, 
but  the  upper  half  had  been  torn  off,  broken  in  two  by  the  explosion, 
and  dropped  in  sixth  north  entry  side  of  crosscut. 

Along  main  return  air  course,  or  fourth  west  entry,  the  timbers 
were  charred  on  east  sides  from  a  point  a  short  distance  below  pump 
crosscut  to  room  4  off  main  air  course.  Evidence  of  greatest  heat 
was  found  in  main  return  air  course  opposite  mouth  of  Xo.  5  room, 
where  I  took  slabs  of  coked  coal  dust  more  than  one-half  inch  in 
thickness  from  the  east  side  of  a  hewed  timber. 

From  room  4  the  explosiye  wave  seemed  to  have  expanded 
ways,  going  west  toward  end  of  main  air  course  and  goii 
toward  haulage  crosscut  into  main  entry,  where  the  door  was^ 
open.    In  room  No.  5  the  gas  had  come  to  the  raise  and 
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outside  of  tlie  crosscuts  and  between  the  crosscuts  and  the  mouths 
of  the  rooms.  Everything  indicated  that  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  gas  and  most  heat  and  flame  were  between  rooms  3  and  7  off  main 
return  air  course,  and  that  the  initial  point  of  explosion  was  in  room 
No.  1. 

While  there  is  considerable  water  in  the  mine  and  most  of  the 
workings  in  this  vicinity  are  damp  and  in  places  very  wet,  the  coked 
coal  dust  on  the  timbers  demonstrated  that  the  gas  explosion  heated 
the  coal  dust  and  distilled  gases  from  it  that  added  greatly  to  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  leaving  the  door  open  on  the  fifth 
crosscut,  or  haulage  slant,  betweeif  the  third  and  fourth  west  entries, 
or  main  entry  and  return  air  course. 

At  the  coroner's  inquest  R.  J.  Maulsby  testified  under  oath  that 
the  fan  was  running  as  usual.  That  the  ordinarv  ventilating  cur- 
rent was  sufficient  to  dispel  the  gas  generated  in  thft  mine  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  after  tne  explosion,  when  the  air  courses 
were  obstructed  by  fallen  rock  and  timbers  and  the  improvised 
stopping^  allowed  part  of  the  air  to  leak  into  the  return  air  course, 
the  ventilating  current  was  able  to  clear  the  mine  of  the  gas  it  was 
venting  and  of  the  gas  that,  accumulated  for  several  days  after  the 
explosion,  while  the  ventilating  current  was  cut  off  from  the  inner 
workings  by  reason  of  blown-out  stoppings. 

*  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  United  States  law  "  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories  "  be  amended  so  that  all  per- 
sons employed  about  a  coal  mine  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  and 
liable  to  prosecution  for  the  breach  of  its  provisions.  A  large 
majority  of  the  accidents  in  coal  mines  are  due  to  gross  negligence 
of  the  miner  himself — ^negligence  bred  from  constant  tamiliarity  with 
dangers  incident  to  his  vocation. 

The  operator  is  bound  by  the  law  to  furnish  every  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  his  employee  by  maintaining  proper  conditions  in  and  about 
the  mine,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mme  inspector  to  see  that  these 
conditions  are  maintained,  and,  if  the  law  be  not  complied  with,  to 
prosecute  the  operators  and  bring  suit  for  injunction'  to  suspend 
operation  of  the  mine. 

But  the  einployee  enjoys  immunity  from  punishment  for  violation 
of  the  law.  He  may  by  gross  carelessness  or  negligence  endanger  his 
own  life  or  person  or  that  of  his  fellow-workman  with  impunity,  the 
only  punishment  being  the  suspension  of  operation  of  his  working 
place,  and  at  most  his  discharge.  In  the  intervals  between  the  mine 
inspector's  visits  or  between  the  daily  inspections  of  the  pit  boss,  the 
delinquent  miner  may  maintain  a  dangerous  condition  in  nis  working 
place,  but  if  restrained  by  the  wholesome  knowledge  that  he  was 
amenable  to  the  law  for  its  violation,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  act  in  such  wanton  manner  as  now  when  free  from  Such 
restraint. 

A  majority  of  the  fatal  accidents  that  have  occurred  during  my 
incumbency  m  the  office  were  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
tiie  victims  or  their  fellow-employees. 
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The  principal  object  to  which  the  mine  inspector  should  give  his 
attention  is  not  the  careful  investigation  of  accidents  but  tne  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  It  is  therefore  not  with  a  desire  to  enforce 
the  law  by  prosecution  of  the  derelict  miner  that  I  urge  the  recom- 
mendation :a)r  this  amendment,  but  from  the  earnest  belief  that  the 
restraining  influence  exerted  by  this  proposed  amendment  would 
cause  the  miner  to  be  more  careful  and  thus  eliminate  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  danger  from  his  necessarily  hazardous  vocation. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  coal  mines  of  New  Mexico  is  that  of 
dust  explosion.  These  explosions  in  nongaseous  mines  are  almost 
wholly  due  to  shooting  on  the  solid.  Blown-out  shots  throw  coal 
dust  into  suspension  in  the  air  d¥  the  mine,  the  necessary  heat  as 
well  being  supplied  by  the  unexpended  energy  of  the  blown-out  shot, 
thus  producing  the  resultant  dust  explosion.  These  dust  explosions 
are  becoming  more  frequent  throughout  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  physical  characteristic  of  New  Mexico  coals,  as  well 
as  general  dryness  of  the  mines,  renders  the  danger  of  dust  explosions 
a  constant  menace  to  the  miners  of  the  Territory. 

Fortunately,  only  one  dust  explosion  has  b^n  accompanied  with 
lo&s  of  life — that  in  the  Weaver  mine  on  March  29,  1901,  at  Grallup, 
N.  Mex.  Three  men  in  the  mine  firing  shots  were  killed  and  the  mine 
was  completely  wrecked.  Since  then  several  explosions  have  occurred 
in  the  mines  of  the  Territory,  but  fortunately  no  great  force  nor 
violence  was  developed,  although  the  conditions  at  the  Weaver  mine 
apparently  were  not  nearly  so  favorable  for  a  Violent  explosion  as  at 
some  of  these  other  mines.  In  one  instance  the  exjSosive  wave 
traveled  about  2,000  feet,  forcing  a  considerable  volume  of  smoke 
and  dust  out  at  the  main  entry  of  the  mine. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  great  increase  of  dust  explosions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  old  system  of  the  operators  paying  for  lump  or 
screened  coal  and  deducting  the  slack  from  the  miners'  tonnage  of 
mine-run  coal  which  he  produced.  Under  that  rule  the  miner  either 
undcruiined  his  coal  or  put  in  a  cutting  upon  one  side  to  the  depth 
of  his  shot,  thus  creating  a  line  of  vantage  or  weakness  for  his  shot 
to  break  to.  The  shot  was  not  overburdened  with  the  work  to  be 
done  in  removing  the  block  of  coal,  as  the  face  and  one  side  or  bottom 
of  the  block  was  loose;  hence  the  miner  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
overload  his  shot  with  powder.  The  incentive  in  this  instance  was 
the  gain  which  accrued  in  the  larger  proportion  of  lump  or  screened 
coal  which  he  was  paid  for  and  also  the  money  saved  by  economizing 
on  powder  used.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  very  important  per- 
centage of  personal  safety  to  the  miner  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  into  account — at  least  he  does  not  consider  it  under  present 
conditions. 

Under  the  present  system  of  paying  for  mine-run  coal  the  miners 
find  it  less  laborious  to  do  all  the  work  with  powder.  They  drill  holes 
in  the  solid  faces  of  their  entries  or  rooms  and  then  overload  the  holes 
with  powder.  Proper  preparation  of  the  face  or  heading  would  not 
be  a  hindrance  or  hardship  to  the  miner  as  he  would  break  much  mort 
coal  with  each  shot  if  his  coal  was  properly  mined  or  cut.  Thus  he 
would  get  full  value  out  of  the  powder  used  as  well  as  out  of  the 
labor  expended  upon  drilling,  while  a  large  percentage  of  both 
powder  and  labor  are  lost  by  shooting  off  the  sohd. 
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If  shooting  off  the  solid  was  abandoned  the  danger  from  falling  top 
would  be  less,  because  if  coal  is  cut  or  undermined  the  timbers  and 
props  can  be  set  up  close  to  the  face  of  the  working  without  being 
knocked  out  each  time  a  shot  is  fired.  In  shooting  off  the  solid  the 
force  of  the  shot  is  projected  out  into  the  room  or  entry  instead  of 
toward  the  floor  or  side,  as  it  would  be  if  the  coal  were  cut  or  under- 
mined. Because  the  miner  knocks  out  his  props  with  these  strong 
solid  shots  he  is  loath  to  set  props  close  to  the  face  of  his  working 
and  risks  his  life  under  dangerous. top,  the  falling  of  which  causes  a 
majority  of  fatal  accidents  in  coal  mines. 

Shooting  off  the  solid  is  responsible  not  only  for  a  great  many  dust 
explosions  and  consequent  loss  of  life,  but  for  much  of  the  la?^  method 
of  timbering  and  the  resulting  accidents. 

Indifference  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  greed  of  gain  by 

greater  production  are  the  incentives  that  lead  the  miners  to  drill 
oles  that  are  both  too  deep  and  strong,  and  then  to  overload  them 
with  powder  in  an  effort  to  make  an  impossible  shot  break  where 
there  is  no  chance  to  do  so.  The  result  is  a  blown-out  shot,  with  risk 
of  loss  of  life  to  himself  and  comrades  in  the  mine. 

Frequently  when  the  mine  inspector  explains  these  dangers  the 
miner  replies  that  if  he,  the  miner,  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  he  does 
not  see  how  it  is  anybody  else's  business. 

It  is  true  the  majority  of  sensible  miners  realize  the  risk  and 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  danger.  But  even  one  derelict  miner  endangers 
the  lives  of  every  person  in  the  mine.  His  carelessness  is  criminal 
and  may  become  criminal  to  the  extent  of  being  a  murderer  many 
times  over  by  destroying  the  lives  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  such 
cases  the  criminal  usually  pays  the  penalty  with  his  life,  as  he  is 
amon^  the  victims  of  his  own  carelessness.  If  the  criminal  was  the 
sole  victim  of  his  crime,  even  then  the  law  should  prevent  such  an 
act.  How  much  more  the  need  of  such  a  law  when  the  hundreds  of 
miners  killed  and  their  bereaved  and  dependent  families  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  mine  operators  of  New  Mexico  have  done  everything  in  their 

£ower  to  aid  the  mine  inspector  in  correcting  this  pernicious  habit, 
[any  miners  have  been  discharged  for  disobeying  the  rules  by  shoot- 
ing off  the  solid.  But  with  the  present  great  demand  for  miners  the 
conscientious  operator  suffers  by  reason  of  decreased  working  force. 
A^in,  the  restraint  of  the  United  States  law  would  be  far  more 
e^ctive  tJian  any  rule  established  by  a  coal  mining  company,  which 
is  liable  to  be  resented  by  the  miner  as  an  interference  with  his  per- 
sonal privileges. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  prohibiting 
shooting  off  the  solid  or  shooting  any  hole  which  is  deeper  than  a 
mining  which  shall  be  made  below  the  shot  or  a  cutting  which  shall 
be  made  at  a  reasonable  and  proper  distance  upon  one  side  of  the 
shot;  also  prohibiting  the  use  or  excessive  charges  of  powder.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  an  adequate  penalty  be  prescribed  for 
breach  of  the  law. 

I  again  recommend  that  section  10  of  the  United  States  law  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  be  amended  so 
that  it  will  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metal  speaking  tube  or  a  telephone  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  or  slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  qo\i^^x^<&Wsv^ 
may  be  carried  on  through  the  same. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Executive  Office, 
Guthrie,  OJcla.,  September  16, 1907. 

Sm:  Complying  with  your  re(]^uest  under  date  of  June  30j  1907, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  concermng  the 
pro^ss  and  condition  of  affairs  in  Oklahoma  covering  the  year 
endmg  June  30,  1907. 

GENERA!^  PROGRESS  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

The  financial  and  commercial  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
Territory  the  past  year  have  been  excellent  and  all  lines  of  business 
have  done  well,  money  has  been  plenty,  and  the  people  generally 
prosperous.  The  number  of  business  failures  has  been  below  the 
average  and  the  trade  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  excellent. 

No  State  or  Territory  has  a  better  public  and  private  credit  than 
Oklahoma.  Never  has  there  t)een  a  bond  or  secunty  of  the  Territory 
or  any  municipality  thereof  repudiated.  County,  city,  and  school- 
district  bonds  or  warrants  and  Territorial  warrants  command  a 
premium  in  the  market  at  all  times  and  are  much  sought  after  by 
investors. 

Farm  loans  are  being  made  at  5i  and  6  per  cent  and  loans  on  city 
property  at  6  to  8  per  cent. 

Several  large  loan  companies  which  have  been  operating  in  the 
Territory  for  years  state  that  they  have  never  had  a  foreclosure  and 
at  no  time  is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  arrears. 

A  number  of  street  railway  and  interurban  lines  and  gas  and 
electric  plants  have  been  financed  successfully,  and  openings  for  more 
investments  of  this  kind  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  capitalists. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Oklahoma  is  situated  in  a  preeminently  agricultural  region. 

There  was  a  time  when  tne  present  was  uncertain  and  the  future 
looked  dark  to  the  men  on  the  farms  of  the  Territory,  but  to-day  the 
farmer  is  more  prosperous,  better  situated,  and  more  contented  than 
any  other  class  of  people.  The  feature  which  more  than  any  other 
assures  the  success  of  the  farmer  in  this  Territory  is  the  wide  range  of 
crops  that  can  be  successfully  grown.  No  State  in  the  Union  grows 
so  largely  of  each  of  the  three  great  staple  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and 
cotton  as  does  Oklahoma.  Nowhere  else  on  tne  continent  does  the 
farmer  have  so  great  a  number  of  side  crops  which  he  can  produce 
successfully.     Everything  listed  in  the  seed  catalogues  will  grow  and 


ovi         "  re  in  Oklahoma.     Oklahoma  wheat,  was  given  tho 

.„^  aw  the  Cliicago  World's  Fair,  Oklalmnia  com  took  gold 

uals  at  Ouibiia,  in  1898  and  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  Okla)ioma  cotton 

9  awarded  the  grand  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  at  twit 

i8t  expositions  the  Territorj  has  won  the  highest  award  for  pro- 

cing  successfully  the  greatest  number  of  agricultural  products. 

'^Allied  with  general  farming  is  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.     (>r- 

ardists  in  Oklahoma  are  producing  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of 

je  and  bush  fruits  and  the  profits  are  very  encouraging.     Many 

56  apple  orchards  are  bearing  fine  crops,  and  the  fanners  of  Logan 

iinty  atone  marketed  SSO,000  worth  of  Elberta  peaches  in   1906 

pd  will  do  twice  as  well  this  year, 

J  There  are  openings  for  thousands  of  people  in  Oklahoma,  in  farming 
d  fruit  and  truck  growing,  where  thev  can  secure  a  pleasant  home 
1  be  assured  of  a  good  living  and  t  irly  competence.  The  value 
erops  and  other  farm  products  ii.       )6  is  shown  by  the  following 
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From  statistics  on  file  in  the  oflBce  of  the  secretary  of  the  Okla- 
homa bpard  of  agriculture  the  following  estimates  are  made  concern- 
ing the  crop  outlook  for  the  year  1907: 

The  area  of  cotton  planted  in  the  spring  of  1907  is  estimated  to 
be  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1906,  when  it  was  1,144,898  acres. 
Owing  to  an  extremely  wet  spring,  a  great  deal  of  the  acreage 
originally  planted  was  abandoned.  Cotton  had  to  be  replanted, 
ana  in  the  rush  of  sprinff  work  the  crop  could  not  be  properly  cul- 
tivated; consequently  about  10  per  cent  of  the  original  acreage 
will  not  produce  a  full  crop.  The  Rowing  condition  of  the  crop  is 
average  and  promises  an  average  yield. 

The  estimated  increase  in  acreage  of  com  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1907  over  that  planted  in  1906  is  20  per  cent,  thus  making 
approximately  2,000,000  acres  planted  to  com  in  1907.  Com,  like 
cotton,  suffered  in  the  early  spring  on  account  of  wet  weather.  A 
large  portion  of  the  crop  had  to  be  replanted,  and  in  the  rush  of 
sprmg  work  the  crop  did  not  receive  the  cultivation  needed.  In 
some  sections  dry  weather  set  in  and  the  com  that  was  not  thoroughly 
cultivated  was  mjured  by  the  drought.  Com  that  was  cultivated 
withstood  the  drought  and  will  make  an  average  crop.  Everything 
considered,  the  yield  of  the  1907  crop  does  not  give  promise  of 
exceeding  that  of  1906;  in  other  words,  with  a  slightly  increased 
acreage  and  in  some  sections  a  decreased  yield,  Oklanoma  ought  to 
produce  65,000,000  bushels. 

The  numoer  of  acres  sown  in  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1906  was  1,788,709, 
a  decrease  of  8  per  cent;  average  yield  per  acre  was  9.44  bushels; 
10,500,000  bushels,  valued  at  $8,925,000,  were  harvested. 

The  area  sown  in  oats  in  the  spring  of  1907  is  estimated  at  769,501 
acres.  The  average  yield  has  been  11.15  bushels  per  acre,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  oats  crop  for  the  year  1907  was  a  practical  failure. 
Tms  failure  is  due  to  the  damage  by  the  wheat  plant  louse,  or  so- 
called  **  green  bug.'* 

Estimated  acreage  of  broom  com  planted  in  the  spring  of  1907  is 
157,737,  showing  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  over  that  of  1906. 

Farm  lands  in  Oklahoma  have  been  steadily  growing  in  value  each 
year  as  a  result  of  the  large  increase  in  immigration  rrom  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  and  general  development  of  the  Territory.  The 
fact  that  the  public  domain  in  Oklahoma  is  exhausted  and  there  is 
no  more  Government  land  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  growth  in 
values  the  past  year. 

Many  farms  have  sold  the  past  year  for  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre, 
but  the  prices  more  often  prevaihng  for  good  average  farms  within 
reasonable  distance  of  marKet  have  been  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre, 
and  there  are  many  good  farms  to  be  had  in  parts  of  the  Territory 
not  so  well  developed  at  $10  to  $20  per  acre. 
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MANUFACTURING. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1905, 
637  factories  in  Oklahoma  employed  3,492  wape-eamers,  had 
$11,074,267  capital  invested,  and  produced  an  annual  output  valued 
at  $16,433,430.  In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  it  is  believed  that 
iho  number  of  factories  has  increased  fully  25  per  cent,  and  yet  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  Territory  are  but  in  their  infanqr 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  an  unprecedented  growth  and  development 
along  thb  line  in  the  near  future,  when  outside  capitalists  come  to 
realize  the  many  openings  and  great  inducements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  many  kinds  of  factories  and  allied  industries. 

Twelve  cotton-seed  oil  mills  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  24  would 
all  do  as  well;  10  canning  factories  are  making  big  dividends,  three 
times  as  many  would  flourish;  8  or  10  creamenea  do  well,  there 
should  be  80  or  100;  1  packing  house  does  a  good  business,  6  would 
all  do  better,  and  so  on  tluxiugh  a  long  line  of  industries.  There 
are  wagon  works,  iron  foundries,  sash  and  door  factories,  box  fac- 
tories, plow  works,  cigar  factories,  bakeries,  printing  and  book  estab- 
lishments, cotton  gins,  flouring  mills,  salt  and  cement  plants,  and 
many  other  manufactories  scattered  over  the  Territory,  but  on 
every  side  are  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  and 
a  richer  field  of  this  kind  can  be  found  nowhere  in  America. 

Oklahoma  has  been  producing  the  finest  cotton  on  the  market  for 
years,  but  not  until  the  last  year  was  a  single  pound  of  it  manu- 
factured into  a  finished  product  within  the  Territory.  A  cotton- 
spinning  mill  erected  at  Guthrie  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  a  year  ago  has 
done  remarkably  well  and  will  double  its  plant  at  once.  A  second 
mill  will  also  be  put  in  by  another  company  and  other  mills  are  pro- 

J'ected  at  other  points.  Several  large  cement  mills  are  turning  out  a 
arge  output  of  cement.  Practically  all  of  the  cement  used  in  the 
immense  World's  Fair  buildings  at  St.  Loub  came  from  Oklahoma. 
A  little  salt  is  being  manufactured,  but  the  salt  deposits  of  Okla- 
homa would  supply  material  for  a  score  of  great  salt  plants. 


There  are  in  Oklahoma  at  this  time  129  national  and  295  Terri- 
torial banks,  a  total  of  424,  with  a  combined  capitalization  of 
$7,817,200,  individual  deposits  aggregating  $36,330,820.99,  and  total 
resources  of  $55,486,757.85.  The  banking  laws  are  well  enforced 
and  the  business  of  practically  all  of  the  oanks  conducted  upon  a 
conservative  basis. 


(10,020,473.34 
384.373.49  ■ 
367, 926, 02 
703, 682. 72 
58, 180. 19 
5, 334, 6SS.  61 
78, 393. 51 
93. 144. 58 
1, 010, 330, 39 
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ti£c&tes  in  force,  of  which  13,19dwere  written  the  past  year  and  4 
home  fraternal  companies  issued  3,117  certificates  during  the  year. 

Six  mutual  fire  and  tornado  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  renort  $4,420,933.69  in  new  risks  during  the  year. 

RAILROADS. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  no  railway  construction  is  reported 
vithin  the  Territory  for  the  year,  the  railway  mileage  remaining  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  The  street-railway  systems  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Shawnee,  and  Guthrie  all  report  additional'  mileage,  however,  and  • 
several  new  lines  of  railway  are  projected  for  the  coming  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  charters  were  granted  to  36  railroads,  having  a  total  capi- 
talization of  $511,400,000. 

The  11  railways  in  the  Territory  report  2,888  miles  of  main  track 
and  462  miles  of  side  track,  and  the  street  railways  operate  41  miles  of 
track.  The  railways  of  Oklahoma  include  4  main  trunk  lines  with 
numerous  branches  and  7  independent  lines,  and  every  portion 
of  the  Territory  has  direct  connection  with  all  of  the  best  markets  of 
the  nation.  Some  of  the  lines  have  improved  their  trackage  and 
stations  greatly  during  the  year  and  further  extensive  improvements 
are  contemplated.  The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  oy  roads  or 
systems: 

Railroad  mileage  in  the  Terrilory. 


track.     tnelL 


AteUun,  TopekA  a 

CUCBKO,  Bock  IllUiu  Diiu  r  Kiu>; . 

St.  LoaiB  and  Bui  Francisco 

HUwMri,  Kuiaa  ud  Texas 

Otaver,  Enid  and  Oull 

Fort  Bmith  and  WealerD 

Kanaaa  Clt;,  Uexlco  and  Orifot. . 

Uldiand  Valler 

St.  Louia.  El  Rrnoand  n>9[rrn.. 
Denwr,  Kingflsherandtiuircnghl 
Outbri?,  Fnirviewand  Wcstsrn... 
OklahoinBCityStiwt  Railway... 

a  nth  rte  Street  Railway 

BluwDee  Street  RaiCwav 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  2,514  miles  of  wire  in 
the  Territory,  the  Postal  254  miles,  and  the  American  District  Mes- 
senger Company  9  inilos  in  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City. 

J^hn  XI.  S'otle,  general  manager  of  the  Pioneer  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  IS  the  Icarling  one,  in  a  recent  report  says: 

During  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  we  built  234  miles  ft  new  pole  line, 
«rung4,l%  railosof'nfw<iip[Mr  tfill  wire,  2,134  inil<«  oi  new  inm  toll  wire,  making  a 
total  of  4.929  niilra  of  tiill.p<ili'  linea  and  23.506  miles  of  toll  wire.  We  have  640  loU 
atations  and  102  icK-phnrK!  t-xchanges.  \Vc  have  32.M7  exchange  and  connecting 
company  subscribera.  In  our  exfhanees  wi"  havf?  30.137  milia  of  aerial  wire  connect- 
ing subsLTitit-ra*  stationa,  inchidine  wir.fl  in  <-al>li-B.  We  have  2.2G9  milea  ot  wire  in 
uodeigroniid  Cjfetaft    The  company  ha.i  1,1100  einploycee  of  all  claBiea  on  its  pay  roll. 

Lo  Company  is  next  in  importance.     It  has 

igate  of  3,000  subscribers  and  about  1,200 

og  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
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jGnest  limestone,  and  from  several  large  q^uarries  shipments  are  being 
made  oyer  the  Territory  and  to  neighbonng  States.  In  the  Wichita 
Mountains  in  southwestern  Oklahoma  are  enormous  ledges  of  granite 
sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  entire  Territory  witn  fine  build- 
ing material  for  all  time  to  come,  but  to  furnish  road  material  to 
^ve  Oklahoma  the  finest  roads  in  the  world.  By  locating  a  peniten- 
tiary in  these  mountains  the  Territory  could  build  the  institution  with 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  and  then  employ  them  in  getting  and  pre- 
paring road  material  for  shipment  to  every  locality.  The'quarry- 
mg  and  working  up  of  granite  is  destined  to  be  one  or  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  coining  State.  The  finest  ledges  of  this  rock  are  to  be 
foimd  in  that  portion  of  the  Wichitas  extending  into  Greer  Coimty. 
theae  being  most  suitable  for  advantageous  (quarrying,  the  town  or 
Granite  being  located  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  solid  granite  that 
covers  2  square  miles  and  is  from  300  to  750  feet  high. 

LUMBER    AND    FORESTRY. 

The  extreme  high  price  of  lumber  the  past  few  years  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  subject  ot  timber  culture  and  forestry,  and  many  of 
the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  are  planting  timber  in  areas  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  fuel,  posts,  and  some  building  material  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  while  those  who  have  timber  on  their  farms  are 
giving  it  better  care  and  protection.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
eastern  third  of  Oklahoma  was  originally  well  timbered,  and  great 
(]^uantities  of  wood  have  been  cut  for  fuel,  posts,  and  building  mate- 
nal.  The  work  was  done,  however,  in  a  way  which  entailed  an  enor- 
mous waste,  and  an  organized  movement  tor  the  better  care  of  all 
growing  timber  and  the  prevention  of  waste  would  be  of  imtold 
Benefit  to  the  future  generations  in  Oklahoma. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  soon  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  State,  are  several  million  acres  of  forests  of  pine  and 
other  commercial  timber,  which  in  the  near  future  should  give  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  cheaper  lumber. 

IRRIGATION. 

Rainfall  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  abundant  that  there  has 
been  little  general  interest  in  irrigation.  The  farmers  of  the  Terri- 
tory are,  however,  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  value  of  a 
supply  of  water  to  turn  in  on  a  crop  at  a  critical  dry  period,  even 
thougn  they  do  not  need  water  constantly,  and  experience  has  shown 
•the  great  importance  of  flooding  crops  at  regular  mtervals.  Private 
or  small  company  irrigation  projects  that  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  are  being  constantly  improved  and  eytendea,  and  many 
new  plants  were  put  in  this  year  in  southern  and  western  Oklahoma. 

The  possibilities  for  irrigation  in  western  Oklahoma  are  very  great, 
and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  large  areas  there  which  are  now 
thought  to  be  imsuited  to  agriculture  because  of  improper  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  throughout  the  year  will  support  a  large  population 
engaged  in  truck  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  general  agnculture  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


r 
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n  of  Oklahoma  continues  to  incpesse  at  a  rapid  rate. 

jwna  are  all  growing  and  expanding,  and  manf  new 

are  antly  springing  up,  while  the  agricultural  communi- 

.i  '  g  more  thickly  settled  eacli  year.     The  enumeration 

lab  .   I  made  by  the  assessors  of  the  various  counties  each 

is .'  'eliable,  as  the  Etssessor  ia  inclined  to  miss  all  those 

have  ,  xable  property  to  list,     I  therefore  give  the  fignrea 

■dued  '  I    special  census  enumerators  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

[  wh"        a.   he  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oklahoma  on  July  1, 

■wl         =l")ws  the  population  of  the  Territory  to  be  722,44l",  as 
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Over  10,000: 

Enid 10,087 

Guthrie 11,643 

Oklahoma  Citv 32,452 

Shawnee .' 10, 955 

Between  5,000  and  10,000: 

El  Reno 5,370 

Lawton : 5, 562 

Over  1,000  and  less  than  5,000: 

Anadarko 2, 190 

Alva 2,800 

Alius 1,927 

Blackwell 2, 644 

Capitol  Hill 1, 361 

Chandler 2, 234 

Cleveland 1,441 

ainton 1,278 

Cordell 1,393 

Edmond 1,833 

ElkCity 2,195 

Frederick 2,036 

Geary 1,565 

Granite 1,026 


Over  1,000  and  less  than  5,000— 
Continued. 

Henessey 

Hobart. ' 

Kingfisher 

Man^um 

Newkirk 

Norman 

Pawnee 

Pawhuska 

Perry 

Ponca 

Pond  Creek 

Sayre 

Shattuck 

Stillwater 

Stroud 

Tecumseh 

Tonkawa 

Walter 

Watonga 

Weatherford 

Woodward 


1,573 
3,136 
2,214 
2,672 
1,778 
3,040 
1,943 
2,408 
2,881 
2,529 
1,155 
1,119 
1,009 
2,577 
1,313 
1,621 
1,238 
1,223 
1,608 
1,316 
2,018 


Over  96  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Oklahoma  are  American  bom 
and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  5.5,  being  exactly  the  same  as  in 
New  York.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  5.9;  in  New  Hampshire,  6.2; 
in  Maryland,  11;  in  Delaware,  12;  in  Georgia,  30;  in  New  Mexico,  33; 
in  Ari7X)na,  34.  Thirty-one  States  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
illiteracy  than  Oklahoma.  • 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  whites  is  2.9;  among  the 
negroes,  26;  among  the  native  whites,  2.5;  among  the  foreign  Dom 
whites,  8.3. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  males  of  voting  age  is  5.9, 
exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  New  York.  In  Massachusetts  the  per- 
centage is  6.4;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  8.4;  in  Pennsylvania,  7.7; 
in  New  Hampshire,  7.9;  in  Delaware,  14;  in  Virginia,  25;  in  Arizona, 
25;  in  New  Mexico,  28.3. 

Of  the  population  in  1900,  367,524  were  white,  18,831  negroes, 
11,945  Indians,  and  31  Chinamen;  of  the  whites,  198,943  were  males, 
168,581  females;  of  negroes,  9,509  males,  9,322  females;  of  the 
Indians,  5,876  males,  6.068  females.  Of  the  Indians,  6,018  were 
taxable,  5,927  nontaxable. 

The  tide  of  immigration  still  continues  to  flow  toward  Oklahoma, 
people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  coming  from  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  many  from  foreign  countries.  Twice  a  month  the  rail- 
ways offer  special  rates  to  Oldahoma,  and  on  these  days  all  incoming 
passenger  trains  are  run  in  two  or  three  sections  with  every  car 
crowded. 

The  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, after  having  organized  for  the  proper  representation  of  Okla- 
homa's resources  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  has  imdertaken 
another  movement  of  a  character  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  new  State,  namely,  the  organization  of  a  state-wide  immigra- 
tion society  or  association  composed  of  the  officers  of  commercial 
bodies,  large  property  owners,  and  real  estate  dealers  of  the  better 
class. 
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Intereet  on  d£uly  balancea  from  July  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1907 $23,201.45 

Central  Normal  School  (muaic,  chemistry,  and  manual-tnuiiiiig  depart- 
ments)   1,301.27 

Total 642,148.16 

Cath  on  hand,  Junt  SO,  1907. 

General  revenue  fund $63, 081.  M 

Public  building  fund 533,183.59 

Common  school  fund 21, 159. 28 

Common  school  indemnity  fund 7,418.03 

Condemnation  school  lanaa  lund 21,189.73 

Condemnation  sections  13  (und 1, 238. 24 

Condemnation  soctiona  33  lund 2, 622. 57 

Greer  County  sections  13  fund 24, 610. 14 

Greer  County  sections  33  fund 26, 103. 85 

Permanent  school  fund 100. 00 

Statutes  and  aeaaion  laws  fund 117. 00 

Interest,  land  lease  fund 1, 818. 53 

Bond  interest  fund 8, 124. 96 

Library  fund 971. 62 

Board  of  education  fund 4, 938. 68 

Blind  school  fund 7,221.67 

University,  Azricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie,  and  normal  echool  fund.  10,403.23 

Northwestern  Normal  School  fund 900. 84 

Northwestern  Normal  School  fund  tax,  1903 5, 191. 19 

Northwestern  Normal  School  lund  tax,  1904 2,339.12 

Northwestern  Normal  School  lund  tax,  1905 5, 536. 35 

Northwestern  Normal  School  fund  tax,  1906 1, 866. 96 

Northwestern  Normal  School  lease  fund 5,209. 21 

Northwestern  Normal  School  building  fund 6, 917. 47 

Northwestern  Normal  School  science  hall  fund 3,258.69 

Central  Normal  School  fund 2, 210. 93 

Central  Normal  School  tax,  1903 1, 356. 14 

Central  Nonnal  School  lax,  1904 I,693.U 

Central  Normal  Schiwl  tax,  1905 5, 461. 08 

Central  Normal  School  tax,  1906 ^ . .  4, 372. 94 

Central  Normal  School  lease  fund 7, 819. 49 

Central  Normal  School  building  fund 6, 826. 55 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  fund 36. 33 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  building  fund 190. 28 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Univeraity  tax,  1903 112. 47 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  tax,  1904 89.06 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  tax,  1905 4, 359. 58 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  tax,  1906 3, 340. 08 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  lease  (und 8, 511. 25 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  girls'  dormitory 744. 82 

University  Preparatory  School  fund 24.40 

University  Preparatory  School  tax,  1903 62. 44 

University  Preparatory  School  tax,  1904 40. 36 

University  Preparatory  School  lax,  1905 3, 478. 60 

University  Preparatory  School  tax,  1906 9, 846. 62 

University  Preparatory  School  lease  fund 9.60 

University  Preparatory  School  building  fund 16,427.33 

University  fund 45. 79 

Univetsity  tax,  1903 66.24 

Univeraity  lax.  1904 58.67 

nuivenity  tax,  1905 4, 272. 08 

ahrersity  tax,  1006 9,702.73 

jUversity  builditagfund.. 4,271.62 

naty  lease  fund 2, 102. 38 

Trily  equipment  lax.  1903 58. 93 

■j^  equipment  tax,  1904 62. 84 

d  and  Mechanical  College  fund 19. 36 

d  and  Mechanical  College  tax,  1903 30.76 

:i07— luL  2 44 
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Agricultural  and  Mechanicnl  College  tax,  1904 W-V 

Agricultural  ead  Mechanical  College  tax,  1905 ^QMLlt 

Agricultural  and  Meclumical  College  tas,  190G ^1HL41 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  build  iugfund (LIB 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Morril  Hall  fund 1,601.13 

Southweatem  Normal  School  fund l,81&.li 

Southwofltem  Normal  School  lax,  1904 , l,177.fll 

Southweatem  Normal  School  tax,  1905 &St7.tt 

Southwefltera  Normal  School  tax,  1906 ^88T.W 

Southwestern  Normal  School  lease  fund 7,SS1.4> 

Southwestern  Normal  School  building  fund .,  1^070.41 

Southwcetem  Normal  School  beautifying  tund ..  SSJ.S 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  fund tLSt 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  tax,  1903 18.8) 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  tas,  19W U.tt 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  lax,  1905 l^SOOLfl 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  tax.  190G t^l«.a 

Tttui ; : X....  tor.fiss.'v 

The  funds  are  deposited  in  the  foDowing  banlm: 

Tirrilonalfimdi  dtpoitUdia  tmJu,  •AtM  SO,  1907. 

Onthrie  NBtfamtl  Buk »l22,26e.-. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  (Onthiie) 97.628.SS 

Onthrie  BftvisB  Budc 22.827.76 

liogan  Counhf  Bank 22.565.31 

W«8tcfn  Natunutl  Bank  (OkUuma  City) 98,462.29 

Amwican  National,  (Oklahoma  Pity) 34,494.13 

Cttlaboma  Oi^Natioual  (Oklahoma  dtjr) 20,449.6S 

V)umaB8tttaBaiik(Oklabomfta^) .-. 15,674.00 

Rnt  National  (Tecumaeh) 9,  907.4S 

SUte  National  (Shawnee) 35,  593  26 

Tonkawa  State  (Tonkawa) 16,  ISO.  01 

CitiienB  Bank  (Edmond) 6, 003. 19 

First  National  (Edmond) 8, 771. 37 

Firat  National  (Kingfisher) 35,521.« 

Firat  National  (Arapaho) 23, 872.19 

First  National  (El  Reno) 10,278.ffl 

Firat  National   Newkirk) 25,122.01 

Firet  National  (Watonga) 16, 695.  M 

First  National  (Pawhueka) 4, 153. !S 

First  National  ( I-awton) 14, 118. 61 

First  State  Bank  (Carmen) 4.511.25 

Carmen  National  (Carmen) 10,044.35 

Alva  National  (Alva) 24,610.80 

National  Bank  of  Pond  Creek 13,078.54 

Chandler  National  (Chandler) 17,896.70 

Pawnee  National  (Pawnee) 28, 219.29 

Enid  National  (Enid) 25,019.50 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  (Stillwater) 10, 129. 70 

Citizens  Natinoal  (El  Reno) 10,  515. 32 

atizena  Bank  of  Mulhall 5,  182. 42 

Garfield  Exchange  (Enid) 34,825.02 

Farmera  National  (Ponca  City) 16,596.23 

Farmeraand  Merchants  (Tryon) 5,037.51 

First  National  (Waukomis) 10, 066. 60 

First  National  Bank  (Hobart) 10, 027. 50 

First  National  (Wakita) 5.027.59 

Capitol  National  Bank *36, 607. 98 

LttB  outtrtanding  checks 6. 99 

36,600.99 

Total 90^583.3T 
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The  difference  in  the  balances  as  shown  by  treasurer's  statement 
and  those  of  the  banks  arises  from  the  fact  that  checks  have  been 
issued  which  have  not  been  presented  for  payment. 

The  banks  in  which  the  Territorial  funds  are  deposited  have  fur- 
nished security  in  the  following  amounts: 

Securities  furnished  by  Territorial  depositories. 

Guthrie  National  Bank $133,623.36 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  (Guthrie) 100, 721. 00 

Guthrie  Savinra  Bank 26, 114. 94 

Logan  County  Bank 22,447.55 

Western  National  Bank  (Oklahoma  City) 100,031.62 

American  National  Bank  (Oklahoma  City) 34, 806. 08 

Farmers  State  Bank  (Oklahoma  City) 15,499.36 

Oklahoma  Citv  National  Bank 23, 066. 49 

State  National  Bank  (Shawnee) 35,  620. 95 

First  National  Bank  (Tecumseh) 9, 866. 31 

First  National  Bank  (Edmond) 11,163.69 

First  National  Bank  (Kingfisher) 44, 100. 00 

First  National  Bank  ( Arapaho) 23, 839. 19 

First  National  Bank  (El  Reno) 10,449.67 

First  National  Bank  (Newkirk) 27,008.52 

First  National  Bank  (Watonga) 19,524.58 

First  National  Bank  (Pawhuska) 4, 187. 34 

First  National  Bank  (Lawton) 13,978.31 

First  National  Bank  ( Waukomis) 10, 049. 75 

First  National  Bank  (Hobart) 10,000.00 

First  National  Bank  (Wakita) 5,002.23 

First  State  Bank  (Carmen) 4, 622. 40 

Tonkawa  State  Bank 16,021.51 

Alva  National  Bank 25,236.28 

Enid  National  Bank 25,533.23 

Garfield  Exchange  Bank  (Enid) 35, 251. 42 

Pawnee  National  Bank 28,077.84 

Chandler  National  Bank 18,913.00 

Carmen  National  Bank 10, 000. 00 

Farmers  National  Bank  (Ponca  City) 16, 609. 77 

National  Bank  of  Pond  Creek 13, 057. 29 

National  Bank  of  Conmierce  (Stillwater) 9, 752. 05 

Citizens  National  Bank  (El  Reno) 10,535.37 

Citizens  Bank  of  Edmond 5, 880. 26 

Citizens  Bank  of  Mulhall 5,648.09 

Fanners  and  Merchants  Bank  (Tryon) 5, 025. 05 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  statehood  enabling  act  Congress  saw 
fit  to  order  that  no  election  should  be  held  to  elect  members  to  the 
legislature,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  eventg  would  have  met 
in  January,  1907,  and  appropriated  money  for  carrying  on  the  public 
business  of  the  Territory,  the  maintenance  of  the  pubuc  institutions, 
and  other  purposes.  By  the  same  act  (34  Stat.,  639)  the  governor 
was  authonzea  to  approve  the  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain 
the  public  institutions  and  carry  on  the  public  business  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  burden  of  authorizing  the  expenditures  for  all  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial institutions  and  for  all  public  business  has  been  a  heavy  one 
and  involved  much  additional  responsibility  for  the  executive.  The 
educational  institutions  and  other  departments  of  the  Territory, 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  and  increased  demands  upon  them,  all 
seemed  to  require  expenditures  in  excess  of  those  authorized  by  the 
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legislature-for  the  two  years  previous,  and  there  ven  many  deii^_uua 
tot  additi<mal  aod  increBsea  expendituies.  I  have  scrutinized  all 
expenditures  vexy  cac^uUy,  howeTer,  and  kept  them  as  far  as  poast- 
bto  within  the  bounds  of  the  previous  appropriations,  increaaes  and 
additional  allowances  being  made  only  where  they  were  absohitdy 
demanded  for  the  proper  oarrying  on  of  the  public  business. 

TAXATION. 

The  total  Territorial  tax  levy  for  aH  purposes  for  the  year  1907  is 
6.6  nulls,  as  compared  with  6.6  mills  for  1906.  This  will  produce  the 
sum  of  tS79,367.97.  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tun  the  Territorial  goTemment  in  all  branches  and  deparbnenti^ 
including  all  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  care  of  i 
penitentiary,  asylums,  etc. 

Tlie  tax  IS  apportioned  as  follows: 

AppvtunmnU  vf  ttsn. 


(mitlB  on 
ttie  dollkt). 


'  roc  aoneral  Territorial  tai,  1907 

PCornll  ilalL  eogtnwriDE  roome,  gynmoBlum  tuiA  Deoencar^  appliasceB  far 

the  AErtcultutuiBnJ  Heeliftnleiii  Collegia,  SlUJttslor,  1S07 

,  for  Terrttoruil  Unlvpralty  at  Nonnan,  1907 

SOI  VoivenlXy  Praparatory  Sclmol  ai  ToQluiwfl,  IB07 

IVfwtlwTenllartal  NomiiLlSuhDDlat  Edmand,  1907 

Ilor  the  Terrltorlai  Normal  Bchool  at  Alva,  1S07 _ 

ierOie  Norttiweaum  NanrnU  School  building  at  AJva,  1907 

For  liquidation  of  uertiaBaleB  of  ludebtednEflB  of  ibe  Northwestern  Hoimal 

School  at  AivB 

for  the  malntfloance,  npalrs,  and  equipment  for  tfao  SouthvcatoRi  N'ormal 

Scbool  at  WBalbortoM.  1607 

For  the  Agricultuml  and  Uochanlcal  College  at  BtUlwater,  1907.. 

For  the  Colored  AKTicultucal  and  NonnaJ  TlnlTonlty  at  Langston,  1907 

For  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  1907 

Total 


The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
Territory  for  the  year  1907  was  $105,337,813,  as  compared  with 
$96,625,694  for  1906.  These  values  are  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
real  value  of  the  property. 

Farm  lands  are  assessed  at  an  average  of  3.14  per  acre,  horses  at 
$18.85,  cattle  at  $5.85,  and  swine  at  $2.08,  while  in  the  majority  of 
esses  money,  lands,  stocks,  and  other  securities  are  not  listed  at  all. 

Total  ia»e»«mtnt,  all  properly,  1907. 


Moneys  and  credits (4, 306, 591 

Rwlroade 13,812,763 

Pullman 43, 016 

ExpreaB 21,189 

Tel-^raph 189,937 

Telephone 364, 992 


Farmlande $37,911,108 

TownloU 19,851,«7 

Livestock 14,968,659 

Miscellaneous 13. 870. 619 

Total 105.337,813 


^ 
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Total  aisesied  valuation  and  esltTnated  receipUfron  taxet,  by 
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2,105, 261 
1,066,000 
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12,252,812 



37,HI1,UM 

To(U.. 


Fum  property  has  increased  in  value,  as  shown  by  the  annual 

murmniTinnf,  as  follows: 

Anniiiil  us,««in<nt  of  farm  proprrty. 

HjOi. 19,875.638  I  1904 *30,668,770 

.-  17  280,609      1905 33,339,905 

..  22.614,650     1906 35,472,012 

.  27, 204, 160  I  1907 37,911,10% 

II 


Auesmient  nf  U 

Beaver  County $224,920 

Blaine  County 296, 725 

Caddo  County.: 566,677 

Canftdian  County. 690,788 

Cleveland  County. 391. 202 

Comanclie  County 1, 3B9,  662 

Custer  County  .  .  - 508,964 

DayCounty 8,653 

Dewey  County. 82, 004 

Garfield  County- 987.392 

Grant  County  - 200,  997 

Greer  County 1,102,708 

Kay  County 708. 209 

Kingfisher  County 340, 085 


Kiowa  County..- $704, 77f 

Lincoln  County 566, 949 

Logan  County. 1 .  352, 8S7 

Noble  County 326, 801 

Oklahoma  County 4, 673. 822 

Pawnee  County. 799, 281 

Payne  County. _  624, 918 

Pottawatomie  County 1,434,605 

Roger  Mills  County. - . . .  498, 990 

Waahita  County. 221, 966 

Woods  County 924, 146 

Woodward  County 348, 890 


Total 19,851,967 


Amettmenl  of  live  iloct,  1907. 
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The  assessment  on  telegraph  companies  is  tS2  per  mile  for  a  single 
wire  and  $12  per  mile  for  each  additional  wire.  The  assessment  on 
the  three  telegraph  companies  doing  business  in  the  Territory  is  as 
follows : 

il  <^  tdtgraph  eompfmie*. 


Weitern  Union.... 
Ametlcan  Dtatrtct, 


The  basis  for  assessment  of  railroads  is  as  follows: 
Ba»»  o/tuKtrmenl  ofrinlroad  property. 


Uain  track,  from  $3,000  t< 

Bmnch  linee,  from  $2,500  t 
mile- 


$5,600  per  I  Side  tntcke,  $2,000  per  mile. 

Gmde,  from  $200  to  $400  per  mile. 
I  $4,400  per     Ungraded  right  of  way,  $100  per  mile. 
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ROLLINa  STOCK. 


Locomotives,  $200  to  $3,200  each. 
Passenger  coaches,  $1,500  to  $2,000  each. 
Combination  cars,  $1,200  to  $1,500  each. 
Tourist  sleepers,  $2,000  each. 
Dininjg^  and  special  cars,  $4,000  each. 
Sleeping  cars,  $6,000  each. 


Mail,  express,  and  baggage  cars,  $900  to 

$1,200  each. 
Freight  cars,  $130  to  $450  each. 
Grounds,  depots,  tools,  and  other  personal 

property,  as  returned  by  the  companies. 


The  total  assessment  of  the  raikoads,  which  is  $1,1 14,746  greater 
than  it  was  during  the  previous  year,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Total  assessment  of  railroad  property. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe $3, 584, 627 

Denver,  Enid  and  Gulf 413,830 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 4, 565, 873 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 2, 800, 870 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 1, 200, 654 

Midland  Valley 283,152 

Fort  Smith  and  Western 248, 810 

St.  Louis,  El  Reno  and  Western 138, 886 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 454, 050 

Denver,  Kingfisher  and  Gulf 2, 700 

Guthrie,  Fairview  and  Western 1, 925 

Oklahoma  and  Northwestern 901 

Oklahoma  City  Street  Railway 72,880 

Guthrie  Street  Railway 9, 225 

Shawnee  Street  Railway 34, 380 

Total 13. 812, 7  63 

EDUCATION. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  at  this  time  3,093  organized  school  dis- 
tricts, w-ith  3,220  schoolhonses,  valued  at  $2,600,000.  The  persons  of 
school  age  the  past  year  amounted  to  226,135,  of  which  111,303  were 
white  males,  106,127  w^hite  females,  4,247  colored  males,  and  4,458 
colored  females.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  for  the  year  was 
151,473,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  95,018.  The  total  receipts 
for  school  purposes  were  $2,053,084.91;  expenditures,  $1,629,469.71. 
Of  the  expenditures,  $1,064,256.78  was  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
$230,916.38  for  new  buildings.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid  to 
teachers  was  $40.22  to  males  and  $36.61  to  females,  and  dunng  the 
year  an  aggregate  of  3,483  teachers'  certificates  were  granted. 

Never  at  any  time  have  there  been  mixed  schools  in  Oklahoma, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  districts  in  the  early  days  when  the  people 
were  too  poor  to  provide  separate  schools  for  the  races. 

Under  the  present  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years, 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  negro  child  to  attend  a  white  school  or  a 
white  child  a  negro  school.  Separate  schools  of  equal  facilities  and 
equipment  are  established  and  maintained  in  every  county,  the  law 
making  it  compulsory^  to  carry  them  on  permanently.  Equal  educa- 
tional tacilities  are  tlius  guaranteed  to  children  of  whatever  race  in 
the  district  and  graded  schools,  and  the  Territory  maintains  a  separate 
university  and  normal  school  for  negroes  at  Langston. 
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THS  HI<»aBR  RDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

TImto  are  seven  hif^ier  edncatioiial  institutioiis  established  and 
ooadacled  hy  Uie  Temtrar :  TIm  Oklahoma  UiUTemty,  at  Kdmaa; 
Urn  Agrknltmal  and  Ifeoliaiiical  College,  at  StiUwater^  tiie  TJniver- 
sHj  Pnnnaloiy  Sdiodiy  at  Tonkawa;  the  Colcned  j&^neultiml  and 
Nonnal  univenity  (for  neeroes),  at  Langgton«  ana  three  normal 
aohooh — the  OenUal  State  Norma!,  at  Bkmiond;  the  IfortJLwesteni 
Nonnal,  at  Ah^  and  the  Southwestern  Normal,  at  Weatiierfbrd. 

TliSBe^  seven  mstitutions  liave  land,  buildingB,  *  and  equipiiieat 
aggregating  in  yahie  $1,553,600,  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  4,323 
otodents  during  the  past  year. 

The  enrottment  aiul  Tstue  of  the  property  of  each  of  the  schools  is 
aafblfows: 

Unmisity :  EkuroUment,  641 ;  yahie  of  buildingB,  S151,500;  grounds. 
SaO,000;  liraaiy,  $25,000;  gen^^  equipment,  S60,000;  fumitare  and 
fiztvoes,  $32,000;  total,  $^,500. 

Aniealtuiml  and  Mechanical  College:  Enrollment,  587;  Tatue  of 
boiMDngs,  $210,000:  groonds,  $40,000;  equipment,  furniture,  lifaraiy, 
eto^  $150,000;  totol,  $400,000. 

unrmsity  Prqparatoiy: .  EinroUment,   453;  value  of  buildings 
$80,000:  equiianent^  $9,500;  fomitore,  $5,500;  grounds,  $9,000;  sec- 
tion of  Wnd  adjoinuig  school  donated  by  act  of  Congress,  $60,000;- 
total.  $164,000. 

OoKured  Amcultural  and  Normal  UniYersity:  EnroUment.  353; 
yahie  of  buiUlings,  $67,000;  grounds,  $10,000;  equipment,  including 
library,  $42,000;  total,  $119,100. 

Central  Normal  School:  Enrollment,  934;  value  of  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment,  $165,000. 

Southwestern  Normal:  Enrollment,  540;  value  of  buildings,  $48,000; 
grounds,  $15,000:  equipment  and  furniture,  $22,500;  library,  $9,000; 
total,  $94,500. 

Northwestern  Normal:  Enrollment,  815;  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $185,000:  equipment  and  furniture,  $27,500;  library,  $10,000 
total,  $222,500. 

Thon^ugh  work  is  being  done  in  all  of  the  Territorial  colleges,  the 
requirements  being  equal  to  those  of  the  schools  of  any  of  the  States. 

In  addition  to  the  colle^  under  Territorial  supervision,  there  are 
a  number  of  schools  and  colleges  conducted  by  religious  organizations, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  ConCTegational  College,  at  King- 
fisher; Epworth  University,  established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Oklalioma  City;  the  Baptist  College,  at  Blackwell;  the 
Christian  Collej]:e,  at  Enid,  and  the  Catholic  College  for  girls,  at  Guth- 
rie, all  flourishmg  and  well  patronized. 

DEAF  MUTES  AND  BLIND. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  the  Territory  are  cared  f or^""^  aducated  by  con- 
tract in  a  private  school  located  at  Guthrie.  "  ^Itadance  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year  was  107.     If  ^ILESK^J^^^ 

per  year  for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  the  Ui 
year  aggregating  $16,925.60.  The  school  is  i 
all  the  pupils  receiving  the  best  of  care  and 
latisfaetory  pn>gress  along  educ**'*     -'  lines. 
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There  is  no  school  for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma.  Several  years  ago 
the  governor  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  blind  youth  of  the  Territory,  and  a  tax  was  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  carryiii  out  the  contract.  The  number  of  blind  in  the  Territory 
was  so  small,  however,  that  no  one  felt  justified  in  establishing  a 
school.  There  is  in  the  Territorial  treasury  the  sum  of  $7,211.57  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  and  a  school  should  be 
established  at  an  early  dav  or  authority  be  granted  the  governor  to 
contract  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  unfortunates  in  the  schools 
of  some  neighboring  State. 

TERRITOKIAI.  IiANI>8. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

By  various  acts  of  Congress  certain  lands  in  Oklahoma  Territory 
have  been  from  time  to  time  reserved  for  the  public  schools,  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  the  buildings  for  the  State  institutions  of 
the  future  State  of  OKlahoma.  Sections  16  and  36  in  every  congres- 
sional township  in  the  entire  Territory  of  Oklahoma  nave  been 
reserved  for  common  school  purposes,  sections  13  in  the  Cherokee 
Outlet,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  and  Greer  counties  for  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  sections  33  in  all  townships  in  the  same 
district  for  public  buildings. 

Sections  13  and  33  in  Greer  County  were  first  reserved  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  legislature  of  the  future  State  might  specify,  but  by  the 
provisions  of  the  enabling  act,  sections  13  m  Greer  County  were 
reserved  for  educational  institutions  and  sections  33  for  public 
buildings. 

In  1891  Oklahoma  Territory,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  leasing  the  school  and  other  reserved  lands  of  the 
Terntory,  and  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the  leasing  of  all  of  these 
lands  up  to  June  30,  1907,  were  $3,617,628.01. 

Practically  all  of  the  school  lands  of  the  Territory  are  under  lease 
at  this  time,  the  leases  running  for  a  term  of  three  years  (a  portion 
expiring  each  year)  and  the  lessee  always  having  the  preference 
rignt  of  renewal  for  another  term  at  the  appraised  rental.  Leases 
are  not  made  for  less  than  160  acres,  and  east  of  range  14  lessees 
can  not  hold  more  than  one  quarter  section.  West  of  range  14  the 
land  has  always  been  leased  in  such  sized  tracts  as  was  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  fund  and  the  community.  In  for- 
mer years  most  of  the  western  land  was  leased  in  large  areas  for 
grazing  purposes  only,  but  the  increased  demand  for  land  and  the 
gradual  pusning  west  of  the  agricultural  line  have  caused  these  large 
leases  to  be  cut  into  smaller  tracts.  It  is  now  the  exception  for  any 
lessee  to  have  more  than  one  section,  and  even  a  majority  of  the  sec- 
tion leases  have  been  cut  up  into  half-section  or  quarter-section  tracts, 
and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  the  cutting  of  leases  into  40  and  80  acre  tracts.  The  prevailing 
rentals  range  from  $35  to  $300  per  quarter  section  on  agricultural 
lands  and  from  $20  to  $100  per  section  on  strictly  grazing  lands. 

At  the  towns  of  Luther,  Hobart,  and  Lawton  80-acre  tracts  adjoin- 

the  town  sites  have  been  laid  off  as  additions  to  the  town  sites 

latted  into  lots  and  blocks,  the  lots  being  leased  for  residence 

Every  lot  in  each  tract  is  leased,  and  each  80  acres  brin^ 
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to  the  school  fund  from  $800  to  S600  imital  per  amHun  infltoad  of 
the  $60  or  $60  it  would  bring  for  agiicdtiim  or  gnabm  pnrpoeMk 
Arraii|emeiitB  are  beiiig  made  to  plat  100  acres  imore  adgoimiig  Urn 
ci<7  or  Lawton. 

There  are  many  valuable  mineral  dejposits  to  be  foimd  on  adbool 
land  and  also  mu<di  Tahiabte  timber. 

Because  at  the  inability  of  the  board  to  lease  lancb  for  sdnenl 
purposes,  their  authorit;i^  to  lease  being  confined  to  the  eotface  of 
ttbe  lands,  the  Territory  is  suffering  ^preat  loss  l^  the  drainage  of  oil 
and  gas  nrom  beneath  school  lancb  m  the  Oeroland  oil  dlwiDt  by 
wells  drilled  dose  to  the  line  on  all  sides. 

The  timber  on  school  lands  is  protected  and  p^resenred  only  by  coi^ 
stent  vigilance.  In  past  years  much  timber  was  stden,  Imt  no 
larra  depredations  have  been  discovered  this  ye«r. 

fi  for  any  reason  Statehood  diould  fail  of  mdticai  this  yoa^  CSon- 
gress  should  grant  authority  to  the  board  to  lease  hr  eaB^  ou,  mai 
mineral  purposes  and  sell  $10,000  or  more  worth  of  wwmu  tmiber 
which  has  reached  maturity  and  is  deteriorating  in  vahm  T^M^ify 
because  of  decay  and  damage  by  fires. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  total  area  of  common  school  lands  is  1,413|803  acraa.  Tlie 
area  of  sections  16  and  36  amounts  to  1,100,161  acres^  the  area  of  Hm 
indemnifrjr  lands  taken  in  Ueu  of  sections  16  and  36  is  214,051  aetea. 
The  total  net  receipts  from  the  leasing  of  common  school  laiMls  im  to 
June  30.  1907,  were  $2,273,407.91,  (rf  which  $302,795  was  received 
during  the  last  year. 

For  a  long  time  the  receipts  from  the  common  school  indenmity 
lands  went  into  the  common  school  fund,  not  being  kept  separate  in 
any  way.  The  Territorial  legislature  in  March,  1901,  nowever, 
enacted  a  law  providing;  that  15  per  cent  of  the  rental  receipts  from 
common  school  indemnity  lands  snould  be  returned  to  the  scnool  dis- 
trict in  which  the  land  was  located;  so  on  July  1, 1901,  the  Depart- 
ment began  keeping  a  separate  account  of  all  the  receipts  from  the 
rental  of  common  school  mdemnity  lands.  From  that  date  to  June 
30,  1907,  the  receipts  from  this  source  were  $212,807.61,  the  sum  of 
$50,833.51  being  received  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Of  this 
amount.  85  per  cent  went  into  the  common  school  fund  and  was  dis- 
tributea  to  the  districts  of  the  entire  Territory  and  15  per  cent  was 
returned  directly  to  the  districts  from  which  it  was  paid. 

INDEMNITY  LANDS. 

The  total  area  of  indemnity  lands  is  as  follows: 

Area  oj  indemnity  lands. 

Acres. 

Common  school  indemnity 214,  651 

College  indemnity 44, 874 

Public  building  indemnity '. 46,  663 

Total 306,188 

^  While  the  indemnity  lands  are  scattered  more  or  less  over  the  Ter- 
ritory, there  are  several  points  at  which  thgr  f«<i''~^''V|||[4j^  IftigB  c<»* 
tiguous  areas.     What  are  known  as  the  Ki«^ 
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lie  in  Lincoln,  Oklahoma,  and  Pottawatomie  counties,  and  have  a 
total  area  of  101.439  acres,  58,160  acres  lying  in  Lincoln  County, 
26,399  acres  in  Oklahoma  County,  and  6,880  acres  in  Pottawatomie 
County.  Li  this  district  all  the  land  in  some  townships  is  school  land, 
and  the  community  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  having  no  real  estate 
to  tax.  There  are  24,240  acres  of  indenmity  land  in  me  central  por- 
tion of  Woodward  County  and  about  19,000  acres  in  the  center  of 
Beaver  County,  mostly  along  the  Rock  Island  Railway.  There  are 
also  about  30,000  acres  of  indemnity  land  in  Caddo  County,  45,000 
acres  in  Comanche  County,  42,000  acres  in  Greer  County,  and  37,000 
acres  in  Kiowa  County.  The  lands  in  these  counties  are  more  or  less 
scattered. 

The  first  indemnity  lands  selected  by  the  Territory  were  taken  in 
large  bodies,  but  this  manner  of  selection  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
a  serious  mistake,  large  conti^ous  tracts  of  nontaxable  land  being  a 
burden  on  the  local  commimity.  With  all  the  land  in  a  particular 
locality  belonging  to  the  Territory  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
have  roads  or  proper  school  facilities  or  other  advantages;  conse- 
cjuently  it  was  necessary  to  lease  such  lands  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
similar  lands  scattered  throughout  various  localities. 

Whatever  the  final  decision  of  the  State  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  the  school  and  other  reserved  lands,  the  indemnity  lands  wnich  are 
located  in  large  tracts  should,  in  justice  to  all  the  people  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located,  be  disposed  of  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

COLLEGE  LANDS. 

I 

The  total  area  of  college  lands  is  322,207  acres,  of  which  44,874 
acres  are  indemnity  lands.  Of  the  college  lands,  279,092  acres  are 
outside  and  42,914  acres  are  within  Greer  County.  The  net 
receipts  from  the  renting  of  college  lands  outside  of  Greer  County  up 
to  June  30,  1907,  was  $542,652.45,  which  amount  has  been  distributed 
to  the  various  colleges  semiannually  to  assist  in  their  support. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  sections  13  in  Greer  County  are  confirmed 
to  the  colleges  by  the  enabling  act,  the  Attorney-General  held  that 
the  receipts  from  the  rentals  of  these  lands  after  the  passage  of  the 
enabling  act  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  funds 
and  divided  among  the  seven  colleges  of  the  Territory,  in  com- 
pliance with  thi3  ruling,  the  sum  of  $6,202.45,  receipts  from  the 
rentals  on  these  lands  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was 
divided  equally  among  the  seven  educational  institutions  of  the 
Territory,  which,  together  with  the  receipts  from  sections  13  in  other 

5 arts  of  the  Territory,  made  a  total  received  by  each  institution 
uring  the  year  from  the  rental  of  land  of  $13,936.63.  The  receipts 
from  sections  13  in  Greer  Count j  collected  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  enabling  act,  amounting  m  all  to  $24,610.14,  will  be  neld  m 
the  treasury  until  the  State  legislature  meets  and  divides  the  same 
among   the   colleges. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  statehood  enabling  act,  all  sections  13  or 
parts  thereof  located  in  any  portion  of  the  Territory  which  were  then 
open  to  settlement  or  which  should  become  open  to  settlement  at  any 
in  the  future  were  granted  to  the  college  fund.     Under  this 
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proYision  about  30.000  acres  of  sectioiis  13  in  BeaTW  Oounty  mod  Um 
oounties  of  tibie  Oneyeime  and  Arapahoe  oountiy  reTerted  to  die 
eottege  fund. 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  section  of  the  enaMing 
act  by  the  offidals  of  the  generdi  or  local  land  offices  until  the  matttf 
was  taken  up  with  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior  b^  the  govBrnor  of 
CMklahoma  as  chairman  of  the  board  for  leasing  school  lands  a 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  enabling  act. 

The  Secretaiy  on  Dumber  18,  1906,  sustained  the  poeitioii 
bjr  the  eoYemor,  and  held  that  adl  of  sections  13  anywhere  in 
homa  ^i^ch  were  unappropriated  on  June  16,  1906,  went  to  the^Mt* 
lege  fund  of  the  future  State,  and  that  no  homestead  filines  aboald 
have  been  aUoiKned  after  said  aate.  As  the  local  land  offices  nad  been 
allowing  fihngs  on  these  lands  after  the  passage  of  the  enabling  ae^ 
a  numror  ci  people  who  had  made  entry  upon  portions  of  sectuMis 
13  and  taken  up  tneir  residence  thereon  and  made  some  improyements 
foimd  themselyes  to  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  considerable  loss.  A 
further  compUcation  was  caused  by  the  holding  of  the  CommisBioiier 
of  the  Genial  Land  Office  that  where  any  person  relinquished  his 
homestead  rights  on  sections  13  the  same  immediately  reverted  to 
the  college  fimd  and  no  other  person  coujd  be  allowed  to  file  on  the 
land.  A  number  of  i>eople  who  had  induced  others  to  rettnqoidi  br 
paying  them  a  consideration  for  their  improvements  also  fouod 
uiemselves  to  be  losers  in  considerable  amount.  Believing  that 
neither  the  Territoiy  nor  the  State  should  take  advantage  oi  any 
individual  and  profit  by  their  loss,  tiie  board  for  leasing  school  lands 
idecided  to  recognize  the  persons  who  had  been  allowed  to  make 
filings  on  sections  13  or  who  had  procured  relinquishments  of  home- 
steaders on  such  sections  after  tne  passage  of  the  enabling  act  as 
lessees  of  such  land  under  the  regular  leasing  rules,  and  gave  them  a 
preference  right  lease  on  the  land  which  would  fully  protect  them  as 
regards  improvements  and  crops. 

under  tne  provisions  of  the  statehood  enabling  act  the  following 

8 'ants  of  lana  were  made  to  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
klahoma : 

Lands  granted  to  higher  educational  institutions. 

Acres. 

Oklahoma  University 250, 000 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 250, 000 

Normal  schools 300, 000 

University  Preparatory  School 150, 000 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 100, 000 

Total 1,  050,  000 

The  board  for  leasing  school  lands  was  made  the  agent  for  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  these  lands  from  the  unappropriated 
public  domam  within  the  Territory,  and  this  work  was  taken  U] 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  statehood  bill  and  com]  * 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  first  of  these  selections 
fied  to  the  General  Land  Office  by  the  local  land  offi^ 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  held  thai 
leasing  school  lands  must  make  a  nonsaline  and  n< 
'^r  each  tract.     This  would  have  involved  an 

2,000  to  $15,000  and  would  have  caused 
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the  appeal  from  the  Commissioner  this  holding  was  reversed  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  selections  accepted  without  the  aflBdavits. 

As  a  greater  portion  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  selections  made 
for  the  colleges  were  located  in  a  purely  grazing  country  and  had 
been  used  as  pasture  for  years,  the  board  deemed  it  best  to  allow 
the  men  to  continue  to  use  these  lands  as  pastures,  each  person  who 
had  any  of  the  land  within  his  pasture  being  granted  a  lease  to  April 
1,  1908,  upon  payment  by  him  of  a  reasoname  rental  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  enabling  act  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  *of 
his  lease.  These  leases  do  not  carry  with  them  any  preference 
right  for  releasing  or  purchase.  They  are  simply  temporary  grazing 
leases  issued  until  sucn  time  as  the  newly  inaugurated  State  govern- 
ment should  decide  whether  to  sell  the  lands  or  to  lease  them  for 
longer  terms.  In  the  meantime  the  lands  are  beins;  appraised  and 
classified,  so  that  the  future  disposition  of  them  will  be  based  upon 
a  definite  knowledge  of  their  character  and  value. 

PUBLIC   BUILDING    LANDS. 

The  total  area  of  public  building  lands  in  the  Territory  is  315,065 
acres,  of  which  41,619.20  acres  are  in  Greer.County  and  46,663  acres 
are  indemnity  lands.  The  total  receipts  from  the  leasing  of  these 
lands  have  been  $558,062.54,  which  amount  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Territorial  treasurer  to  be  used  by  the  State  legislature  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  enabling  act. 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the  Territorial  lands  are  shown 
below. 

Total  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 

On  hand  June  30,  1906 $16, 796. 15 

Received  from  June  30,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907 569,612.72 

Total 586, 408. 87 

Expenses  for  the  year 126,  535. 99 

To  the  Territorial  treasurer 536, 359. 23 

Returned  to  applicants 9. 00 

Balance  on  hand 23,  504. 65 

Total ' 586, 408. 87 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  fund  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1907. 

Common  school: 

Cash  received $318,  726. 15 

Expenses 115,  922. 15 

Returned  to  applicants 9. 00 

Net  receipts 302,  795. 00 

318,726.15 

Collie: 

Cash  received 95, 102. 67 

Expenses 3,  715. 00 

Net  receipts 91,  387. 67 

95, 102. 67 

Public  buildings: 

Cash  received 89, 055. 65 

Expenses 3,  715. 00 

Net  receipts 85, 340. 65 

89, 055  -^ 
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Notes  on  hand  June  30,  1907, 


Common  school  fand 

College 

Publio  bnildiiigs 

Common  school  indemnity. 
Oreer  Coonty: 

Section  13. 

Section  33. 


Total. 


Amoont. 


1723,960.57 

107,722.27 

188,Ut4.12 

80,10LfiO 

17,7g7.70 
14,91L0a 


1,222,526.16 


Net  proceeds  from  leasing  school  lands. 


$4,536.82 

21,346.13 

19,164.67 

45,989.98 

88,627.97 

71,740.68 

98,467.81 

1898 173,442.83 

1899 133,047.19 

1900 177,190.24 


1891. 

1892 

1893. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897. 


1901 $213, 303. 67 

1902 435,915.85 

1903 322,880.54 

1904 335,780.00 

1905 419, 197. 28 

1906 513, 928. 62 

1907 543,067.73 


Total 3,617,628.01 


BAir.WAY    RATES. 

Soon  after  being  inducted  into  the  oflBce  of  governor,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  people  of  Oklahoma  were  being  discriminated 
against  in  railroad  rates  and  were  not  receiving  the  service,  accom- 
modations, and  facilities  that  they  were  entitlea  to  from  the  railroad 
companies  operating  in  the  Territory.  At  my  suggestion  the  attor- 
ney-general made  a  thorough  investigation  and  soon  found  plenty  of 
evidence  of  discrimination  in  both  freight  and  passenger  rates  against 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  improper  service  and  violation  of 
law  upon  the  part  of  every  railroad  company  in  Oklahoma.  Suffi- 
cient information  and  evidence  had  been  found  more  than  a  year  ago 
to  begin  action  against  the  railroads,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hepburn  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887  granted 
an  extension  of  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  nothing  was  done  until  after  this  amended  act 
became  operative  on  August  31,  1906. 

Early  in  October,  however,  suit  was  begun  in  the  name  of  the 
Territory  against  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  enjoin  the  collection  by  it  of  arbitrary  grain  rates  in 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Oklahoma.  A  second  suit  was  insti- 
tuted against  the  same  road  to  enjoin  it  from  making  any  charge 
within  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  by 
law  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Two  suits  were  filed  against  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  covering  the  same 
grounds  as  those  against  the  Rock  Island.  All  four  or  these  suits 
were  decided  against  the  railway  companies  in  the  district  court  and 
were  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  where  they  are 
now  pending.  Owing  to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territory  had  jurisdiction,  the  Rock  Island  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  transcript,  and  the  cases  are 

iding  there.     Although  these  four  suits  are  still  pending  in  the 
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bid  for  a  single  quarter  section  being  $7,000.  The  total  amount 
received  from  sale  of  these  lands  approximated  $5,000,000,  which 
was  added  to  the  funds  set  aside  for  tne  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  formerly  owned  the  lands. 

The  Govenmient  laid  off  five  town  sites  in  the  Big  Pasture  and  one 
in  the  pasture  in  Eiowa  County,  these  towns  being  named  "  Randlett/' 
"Escheti,"  "Quanah^"  "Isadore,"  "Ahpehatone,"  and  "Koonka- 
sachey."  The  majontv  of  the  lots  in  each  of  these  town  sites  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidaers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes.  One 
business  lot  in  Bandlett  sold  for  $1,120^  the  highest  lot  in  Escheti 
sold  for  $660,  and  large  numbers  of  business  lots  sold  from  $200  to 
$250  in  each  of  the  town  sites.  Tlie  residence  lots  in  Randlett  and 
'  Escheti  sold  at  an  average  of  from  $35  to  $40;  in  the  other  town  sites 
at  about  $20. 

The  persons  purchasing  the  farms  in  these  pastures  were  required 
under  tne  law  to  pay  one-fifth  cash,  to  take  up  their  residence^  on  the 
land  within  six  months,  and  to  remain  there  five  years,  paying  the 
balance  of  the  amount  bid  in  five  annual  payments. 

In  the  seven  months  which  have  transpired  since  the  opening  of 
these  lands  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  {)lace.  The  settlers  have 
taken  up  their  residence  on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns,  and  where 
seven  months  ago  there  was  nothing  but  the  waving  grasses  of  the 

Erairie  and  a  few  scattered  herds  of  cattle  there  are  now  comfortable 
omes,  farms  planted  to  crops,  and  growing  towns.  Many  fine 
homes,  costing  irom  $1,500  to  $2,000,  are  alrei^y  to  be  found  on  the 
farms,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Big  Pasture 
for  the  present  year  will  reach  25,000  bales. 

PBXITBNTIABY. 

The  convicts  of  Oklahoma  are  cared  for  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary 
imder  contract,  the  Territory  having  no  penitentiary.  The  pris- 
oners are  employed  in  various  occupations;— some  in  tne  coal  mine, 
others  in  the  overall,  furniture,  and  binding  twine  factory,  and  a 
number  on  the  prison  farm.  The  Territory  pays  40  cents  per  day 
for  each  prisoner  to  the  Kansas  authorities,  the  total  expense  of  keep- 
ingthese  prisoners  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  being  $57,869.20. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary: 

Prisonera  in  custody  June  30,  1906 387 

Prisoners  received  during  yew i 171 

Prisoners  discharged  dunnff  year 179 

•     Prisoners  in  cust^y  June  30,  1907 379 

ClamficoHon  ofprisonen  in  aatody,  June  SO,  1907. 

White  males 267 

White  females 5 

Black  males 96 

Black  females 2 

Indians,  males 8 

Mexicans,  males 1 

Total 379 

Prisoners  under  18  years  of  age. .  .^ 26 

^^rifoners  over  18  years  of  age 3K 

Total 379 

-INT  1907— VOL  2 45 
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The  board  of  trustees  fot  the  asTlum  aoon  after  took  action  toward 
oanying  out  the  proTisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
After  a  careful  inapection  of  all  the  buildings  and  a  consideration  of 
all  of  the  needs  m  the  new  institution  pluis  were  adopted  and  at 
present  bids  are  being  advertised  for. 

The  work  of  renovation  and  repair  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  the  patients  moved  as  soon  as  quartos  are  ready  for 
them. 

PUBLIC  BTHLDINtiS. 

.  The  Territory  has  do  public  Territorial  buildinss  except  those  of  its 
magnificent  educational  structures.  A  capitof  builduig,  peniten- 
tiary, insane  asylum,  reform  school,  and  deaf  and  dtimb  school  are 
ui^ntly  needea,  but  owing  to  action  of  Congress  prohibiting  their 
erection  no  action  has  been  possible  toward  locating  or  erecting  them. 
S»;tions  33  in  a  maj  ority  of  the  townships  of  the  Territory,  aggregating 
315,065  acres,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  have  been  reserved  for  public 
buildings  for  the  State.  These  lands  have  been  leased  by  the  Terri- 
tory, and  there  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  the 
sum  of  S533,183.59,  which  has  accumulated  hY)m  the  rentals. 

PUBUC  HEAIiTH. 

The  public  health  of  the  Territory  is  well  looked  after.  There  hav» 
been  no  serious  epidemics  of  any  character  during  the  year,  and  the 
laws  have  been  strictly  enforced  by  the  board  of  health,  board  of 
pharmacy,  board  of  osteopathy,  and  the  dental  examiners.  The 
number  of  licenses  issued  and  in  force  in  the  Territory  at  this  timfr 
by  these  boards  is  as  follows:  Physicians  of  the  various  schools  of 
medicine,  3,062;  osteopaths,  94;  dentists,  478;  pharmacists,  769. 

TSRRITORZAIi  MIUTIA. 

The  Oklahoma  militia  includes  11  companies  of  infantry,  a  regi- 
mental band,  hospital,  engineer  corps,  and  a  machine-gun  platoon. 
The  personnel  of  the  guard  is  of  the  very  best,  the  equipment  good, 
and  the  discipline  and  proficiency  in  dnil  excellent.  The  very  best 
young  men  or  the  Territory  are  identifying  themselves  with  the  mili- 
tia, and  should  the  nation  call  for  men  at  any  time  Oklahoma  would 
respond  with  citizen  soldiery  who  would  rank  well  with  those  of  any 
State. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  constitutional  convention  provided  for  in  the  Statehood  enabl- 
ing act  assembled  in  Guthrie  on  November  20,  1906,  but  instead  of 
completing  its  labors  in  sixty  days,  as  contemplated  by  the  enablii^ 
act,  it  remained  in  session  until  March  5,  1907,  when  it  took  a  recess 
until  April  16,  at  which  lime  it  again  assembled,  and  after  making 
a  number  of  changes  the  membera  signed  the  document  and  the  con- 
vention again  adjourned  until  July  6,  the  day  before  the  date  fixed 
fur  the  election  at  which  tlic  people  were  to  vote  on  the  constitution 
and  fur  State  oHlcers, 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  in  April,  no  original  copy 
of  tha  conrtitntioi^w^^led  with  the  secretary  of  the  Territoty,  as 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

Executive  Office, 
GuOvriej  OJcla.,  November  16, 1907. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  supplemental  report  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  transaction  of  public  business  within 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  from  the  date  of  the  dosing  of  my  annual 
report  on  June  30,  1907,  to  November  16,  the  date  upon  which  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma  passes  out  of  existence  by  the  issuance  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^vi  admitting  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union. 

GENlSRAIi  PROGRESS. 

During  this  period  of  four  and  one-half  months  the  public  business 
of  the  Territory  has  been  transacted  in  a  satisfactory  maimer.  The 
reports  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  submitted  to  me  from 
time  to  time  show  about  the  usual  amount  and  condition  of  business 
m  each  department. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  there  has  been  everywhere  an 
increased  enrollment.  The  seven  higher  educational  institutions  con- 
ducted by  the  Territory  have  opened  their  present  year  with  in- 
creased attendance  and  promising  prospects. 

The  public  finances  of  the  Territory  are  in  excellent  condition,  the 
receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures  considerably  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  its  work  to  be  in  a  very  encour- 
aging condition.  It  is  conducting  largely  attended  and  interesting 
farmers'  institutes  in  every  coimty  and  is  carrjdng  on  a  large  amount 
of  educational  work. 

The  wheat  crop  was  the  smallest  that  the  Territory  has  harvested 
for  several  years  and,  owing  to  continued  dir  weather  during  the  sea- 
son for  plowing  and  seeding,  the  acreage  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  the 
next  year.  Tnis  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  farmers  to  diver- 
sify their  crops  more  thoroughly,  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  every 
community.  The  com  crop  will  be  about  10  per  cent^  short  owing 
to  the  dry  season  of  the  summer.  The  cotton  crop  will  not  exceea 
two-thirds  of  that  of  last  year,  but  the  product  is  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  ^ood  prices  prevailing  for  all  crops  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  net  nearly  as  much  as  they  have  been  doing  on  larger  crops  at  lower 
prices. 

Owing  to  the  short  wheat  crop  and  the  lateness  of  cotton  the  rentals 
on  school  lands  are  not  being  paid  as  promptly  as  for  several  years 
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caoTaBsed  and  certified  to  tjie  Preaideot  of  the  United  States  by  the 
canvassing  board  on  October  8,  waa  as  follows: 


RetulU  of  tUetitmt  of  O^het  8, 1907. 

Constitution: 

For 180,333 

A^nst 73, 0&9 


Prohibition: 

For 130,361 

Against 112,268 

Governor; 

Democratic 134,162 

Republican 106,fi07 

Sodftliat 9,740 

Con^eecdonal  vote: 
First  diatrict— 

Republican 22, 362 

Democratic 21, 003 


Conmeiionftl  vot« — Continued. 
Second  district — 

Republican 

Democratic 

Third  diBtrict— 

Republican 

Democratic 

Fourth  diatrict — 

Republican 

Democratic 

Fifth  district- 
Republican 

Democratic. 


32,9! 


The  certificates  and  abstracts  of  the  election  and  a  certified  oopT  of 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  were  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  October  28,  at  which  time  he  uinouuced  tiiat 
on  November  16,  twenty  days  from  the  dehverance  of  the  same  into 
his  hands,  he  would  issue  a  proclamation  approving  the  same  and 
admitting  the  State  of  Oklahoma  into  the  umon  of  States.  This  has 
been  done,  and  with  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  ceases  to  exist  and  my  term  of  office  as  governor  thereof 
closes. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Fbantz,  Oovernor. 

The  Sboebtabt  of  the  Intebior. 
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